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PARAMOUNT  PICTURES 


Roscoe  "Fatty"  Arbuckle  in 

"The  Traveling  Salesman" 

From  James  Forbes'  popular  farce. 

Cosmopolitan  production 

"The  Wild  Goose" 
By  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Thomas  Meighan  in 

"White  and  Unmarried" 

A  whimsical  and  romantic  comedy 

By  John  D.  Swain. 

"Appearances,"  by  Edward  Knoblock 

A  Donald  Crisp  production. 
Made  in  England.     With  David  Powell. 


Thomas  H.  Ince  Special,  "The  Bronze  Bell1 
By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 


Douglas  MacLean  in  "One  a  Minute" 

Thos.  H.  Ince  production 
Fred  Jackson's  famous  stage  farce. 


Ethel  Clayton  in  "Sham" 
By  Elmer  Harris  and  Geraldine  Bonner. 

George  Melford's  production,  "A  Wise  Fool' 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
A  drama  of  the  Northwest. 


And   so   the   day   ends   perfectly — 


A  GOOD  vacation  means  above  all 
else  change  of  scene.  The  city- 
dweller  longs  for  the  country  or  shore. 

The  country-dwellers  seek  the  ex- 
citement of  metropolitan  life. 

Whichever  class  you  are  in  you 
will  find  that  Paramount  has  antici- 
pated your  motion  picture  wants. 

In  the  country  you  will  find  that 
the  fame  of  Paramount  has  pene- 
trated to  your  resort,  whether  it  be 
in  a  theatre  that  seats  three  hundred 
or  three  thousand.  You  can  see  the 
same  fine  Paramount  Pictures  there 
that  you  were  accustomed  to  in  town. 

The  visitors  to  the  cities  will  dis- 
cover any  number  of  Paramount 
Pictures  to  choose  from. 

Take  train  anywhere:  take  steamer 
or  aeroplane,  and  you  will  inevitably 
arrive  at  one  of  the  theatres  on  the 
Paramount  circuit  of  enchantment. 

Whether  it  is  a  million  dollar  palace 
of  the  screen  in  the  big  city,  or  a  tiny 
hall  in  a  backwoods  hamlet,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  always  the  best  and 
most  prosperous  theatre  in  the  com- 
munity that  is  exhibiting  Paramount 
Pictures. 


They  both   show    the    same 
pictures!    Paramount  Pictures. 

The  resort  that  has  Paramount 
Pictures  is  in  the  swim — a    Broad- 
way show  in  the  heart  of  the  country! 

Paramount  has  achieved  this  na- 
tional recognition  by  steadily  delivering 
great  entertainment, 

— entertainment  conceived  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  foremost  actors,  drama- 
tists, directors,  writers,  impresarios  and 
technicians, 

— photoplays  made  with  the  idea 
that  each  one  had  to  beat  the  last, 

— motion  pictures  so  good  that  in 
the  United  States  alone  more  than 
11,200  theatres,  not  counting  summer 
theatres,  depend  on  them  as  the  chief 
source  of  supply. 

Whether  you  see  Paramount  Pictures 
in  a  metropolitan  theatre  or  in  a  sum- 
mer theatre  that  vanishes  with  the  first 
frosts,  you  are  equally  sure  of  fine 
entertainment. 

When  you  see  that  phrase,  "It's  a 
Paramount  Picture,"  park  your  car, 
motor-boat  or  canoe  and  go  in, 

—because  if  it's  a  Paramount  Picture 
it's  the  best  show  in  vacation-land! 


(paramount 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS  ~1ASKY  CORPORATION 


Cosmopolitan  production 

"The  Woman  God  Changed" 

By  Donn  Byrne. 

Wallace  Reid  in  "Too  Much  Speed" 
A  comedy  novelty  by  Byron  Morgan 

"The  Mystery  Road" 

A  British  production  with  David  Powell 

From  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  novel. 

A  Paul  Powell  Production. 

William  A.  Brady's  production  "Life" 
By  Thompson  Buchanan. 

Dorothy  Dalton  in  "Behind  Masks" 
An  adaptation  of  the  famous  novel  by 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

"Jeanne  of  the  Marshes." 

Gloria  Swanson  in  Elinor  Glyn's 

"The  Great  Moment" 

Specially  written  for  the  star  by  the 

author  of  "Three  Weeks." 

William  de  Mille's  "The  Lost  Romance" 
By  Edward  Knoblock. 

Cosmopolitan  production 

"Get  Rich  Quick  Wallingford" 

George  Randolph  Chester's  world  famous 

character  brought  to  life  in  a 

spectacular  picture. 

William  S.  Hart  in  "The  Whistle" 

A  Hart  production 
A  Western  story  with  an  unforgettable  punch. 

"The  Princess  of  New  York" 
A  British  production  from  the  novel  by 

Cosmo  Hamilton. 
A  Donald  Crisp  Production 

Douglas  MacLean  in  "Just  Passing  Through" 
Thos.  H.  Ince  production. 

Thomas  Meighan  in 

"The  Conquest  of  Canaan" 

By  Booth  Tarkington. 

Ethel  Clayton  in  "Wealth" 

By  Cosmo  Hamilton 

A  story  of  New  York's  artistic  Bohemia. 

A  Wm.  D.  Taylor  Production 

Roscoe  "Fatty"  Arbuckle  in 
"Crazy  to  Marry,"  By  Frank  Condon 

From  the  hilarious 
Saturday  Evening  Post  story 
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YEAR  after  year  the  Victrola  continues 
its  pre-eminent  position  in  the  musical 
world  and  the  group  of  artists  who  entrust 
their  reputations  to  it  continues  to  include 
the  truly  great  of  each  decade.  These  facts 
must  compel  your  attention  and  justify  your 
choice  when  you  buy  Victrola  instruments 
and  records.  Victrolas  $25  to  $1500. 


Victrola  XI,  $150 

One  of  the  popular-priced  models 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarted  word  "Victrola"  identify 

^11  our  products.    LooV  under  the  lid!    Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Ctmden,  N.  J. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,N.  J. 
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surely  ham  sandwiches  and  near-beer  are  less 
expensive  and  less  indigestible  than  cocktails 
and  Welsh  rarebits,  if  also  less  exciting!  One 
up-town  "pure  food  shop"  is  an  especially 
favored  rendez-vous  in  the  late  hours  of  the 
night  and  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
despite  the  newspaper  notoriety  accruing  from 
a  lawsuit  brought  bejcause  a  customer  objected 
to  paying  a  king's  ransom  for  an  "especially 
prepared  ham,"  the  objection  being  sustained 
by  the  judge  who  heard  the  case. 

*  *  * 

\yiLLIAM  LE  BARON,  the  well-known 
playwright,  although  busy  in  connection 
with  several  important  Cosmopolitan  screen 
productions,  still  finds  enough  time  on  his 
hands  to  write  plays.  He  will  have  two  new 
pieces  on  Broadway  next  season.  One  is 
called,  "Nobody's  Money,"  which  Lawrence 
Weber  has  already  produced  out  of  town,  and 
"The  Scarlet  Man,"  which  will  be  given  under 

the  direction  of  Charles  Dillingham. 

*  *  * 

""THAT  women  are  more  adaptable  than  men 
is  a  well-known  fact,  and  in  no  field  is  the 
proof  more  apparent  than  on  the  stage.  The 
matter  of  wearing  apparel  is  merely  one  in- 
stance. In  so-called  "costume  plays"  the  man- 
ager provides  the  attire  for  all  the  members 
of  the  company,  but  in  modern  pieces  he  only 
supplies  the  dresses  for  the  women,  leaving 
the  men  to  secure  whatever  suits  are  called 
for.  The  actresses  invariably  select  appro- 
priate frocks,  such  as  the  most  fashionable 
women  would  wear.  But  that  is  where  some 
actors  fall  short.  Just  as  Broadway  is  their 
standard,  rather  than  Fifth  Avenue,  when 
called  upon  to  represent  a  banker  or  clubman, 
they  often  present  themselves  in  "Swellcut" 
or  "Modishmade"  garments,  with  Times 
Square  ideals  exemplified  in  shaped-in  coats, 
with  perpendicular  pockets,  bell-cuff  sleeves, 
bell-bottom  trousers  and  terribly  tight,  low 
collars.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  managers  engage  Englishmen  as  lead- 
ing men,  especially  as  leading  juveniles,  when 
presenting  "drawingroom"  pieces.  For 
Englishmen,  being  conservative  in  most  things, 

shun  eccentricities  in  attire. 

*  *  * 

QPERATIC  stars  had  better  look  to  their 
laurels  or  some  of  their  less  musical 
colleagues  of  the  dramatic  stage  will  quite 
outshine  them  in  the  matter  of  salary.  The 
humble  thespian— once  glad  to  receive  any 
wage  so  long  as  the  ghost  walked  with  some 
kind  of  regularity — now  demands  a  weekly 
stipend  running  into  four  figures.  I  hear 
that  the  two  leading  lights  in  a  certain  high- 
priced  Broadway  production,  where  the  mini- 
mum for  orchestra  seats  is  $5,  is  each  in 
receipt  of  $5,000  weekly,  and  that  the  play- 
wright who  wrote  the  medium  for  their  his- 
trionic display,  receives  the  modest  royalty  of 
$3,500  every  week.  Experts  say  that  the  at- 
traction, during  its  stay  of  two  months,  will 
probably  take  into  the  box-office  the  tidy  sum 
of  $400,000.  We  are  constantly  reminded  that 
it  is  high  salaries  that  make  grand  opera  un- 
profitable, and  with  the  glaring  example  of 
operatic  deficits,  the  wail  of  the  theatre  man- 
agers, with  figures  just  quoted,  must  amount 
to  a  lamentation  greater  than  that  ever  uttered 
by  Jeremiah. 

*  *  * 

J  S  applause  in  the  theatre  becoming  an  ex- 
tinct art?     We  have  forgotten  how  to  hiss 


in  the  playhouse  (although  the  provocation  is 
often  great)  ;  have  we  also  forgotten  how  to 
clap?  One  aggrieved  actor  thinks  we  have, 
and  he  blames  it  on  the  movies.  He  says : 
"People  are  getting  so  used  to  movies  that 
they're  forgetting  to  applaud  living  actors,  no 
matter  how  pleased  they  may  be  by  their 
work.  They  have  ceased  applauding  the  films, 
for  they  know  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  approve 
acting  done  in  front  of  a  camera  months 
before.  The  result  is  that  'cold'  houses  are 
becoming  more  frequent.  A  'cold'  house  usually 
gets  a  'cold'  performance."  Personally,  I 


©  Albin,  N.Y. 

DESIREE   LUBOVSKA 

Well-known     Russian     danseuse     who     has 

founded    in    New     York     a     dancing    school 

similar  to  the  one  which  produced  the  famous 

Ballet  Russe 

don't  share  this  actor's  view.  Good  acting 
will  always  stir  an  audience,  no  matter  how 
apathetic,  to  enthusiasm.  If  there  is  no  ap- 
plause, it  usually  means  that  the  acting  is 
mediocre,  not  to  say  "rotten."  The  experience 
of  much  theatre-going  convinces  me  that  the 
clapper,  like  the  leather-lunged  barker,  is  still 
with  us,  and  as  much  of  a  nuisance  as  ever. 
The  trouble  is  he  claps  too  loud  and  too  often, 

and  without  proper  discrimination. 

*  *  * 

F)O  funny  things  happen  in  this  box-office? 
I'll  say  they  do,"  replied  one  dapper  seller 
of  the  coveted  little  pasteboards.  "Why,  I 
could  fill  dramatic  authors  with  ideas  for 
comedies  and  tragedies  that  would  make  'em 
rich  over  night.  People  come  here  and  ask  me 
such  absurd  questions  that  I  don't  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry !  What  time  does  the 
curtain  go  up?  What  time  does  the  curtain 
come  down?  Are  there  any  special  seats  for 
deaf  people?  Any  special  seats  for  fat  people? 
Where  are  the  fire  exits,  the  heating  apparatus, 


and  the  cooling  apparatus?  Is  this  or  that 
member  of  the  company  married  or  single? 
What  are  their  real  names?  Could  we  put  a 
cushion  on  a  seat  for  a  child?  Could  we  get 
an  autograph  photograph  from  the  star? 
Only  today,  an  old  lady  came  up  to  me  and 
asked  to  see  my  diaphragm!  I  knew  she 
meant  the  diagram,  the  chart  of  the  house, 
but  I  choked  with  laughter  just  the  same ! 
Then  she  thought  I  was  trying  to  flirt  with 
her,  and  she  said  she  would  report  me  to  the 
manager !  Oh — it's  a  great  life  if  you  don't 
weaken !" 

*  *  * 

It  is  extraordinary  that  so  good  a  play,  a 
piece  with  as  big  a  human  appeal,  as 
"Liliom" — which  will  probably  prove  to  be  the 
Theatre  Guild's  biggest  success — should  have 
been  eleven  years  in  finding  its  way  to  Broad- 
way. Molnar  wrote  the  piece  in  1910.  A 
translation  was  offered  to  American  managers 
six  years  ago,  but  no  one  recognized  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  play.  Later,  a  crude  English 
version,  presented  in  London,  with  Lyn 
Harding  as  a  Hampstead  Heath  barker,  met 
with  immediate  failure.  More  recently, 
Arthur  Hopkins  became  interested  in  another 
version,  having  Coney  Island  as  its  back- 
ground, with  a  view  to  starring  John  Barry- 
more  play  the  title  role,  but  finally  surrendered 
his  rights  in  the  piece,  and  the  Theatre  Guild 

grabbed — a  gold  mine ! 

*  *  * 

QNE  of  the  officials  of  the  Actors'  Equity 
estimates  that  the  performance  of  the  re- 
cent Equity  Show  at  the  Metropolitan  would 
cost,  if  a  manager  engaged  the  cast,  $480,000 
for  one  performance,  or  $3,840,000  for  a  week's 
salaries.  Nearly  1,000  stars  of  the  stage  and 
screen  took  part  in  the  show.  "The  fact,"  says 
S.  Jay  Kauffman,  in  the  Globe,  that  the  Equity 
has  this  year  added  the  motion  picture  actors 
to  its  cast  makes  this  affair  the  largest  per- 
formance, in  point  of  the  size  and  standing  of 
the  cast,  ever  given  in  the  United  States.  The 
salaries  for  the  'You  Must  Come  Over,'  by 
Grant  Stewart  and  Kenneth  Webb,  total 
$60,000;  'You  Turn  It,'  by  Frank  Craven, 
$25,000 ;  'Waltz  Madness,'  a  miniature  musical 
comedy,  $250,000;  'The  Equity  Kindergarten,' 
$50,000;  'Dance  Carnival,'  $50,000.  And, 
finally,  the  Shakespearian  pageant,  $45,000." 

*  *  * 

SHAKESPEAREAN  tragedians  come  and 
Shakespearean  tragedians  go,  but  Robert 
Mantell,  aided  and  abetted  by  his  charming 
wife,  Genevieve  Hamper,  goes  on  forever.  If, 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  great  classic 
actors,  interest  in  the  Bard  has  not  been 
allowed  to  entirely  flicker  out  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage,  credit  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Mantell 
who,  bad  season  or  good  season,  has  stead- 
fastly rejected  the  theory  that  Shakespeare 
spells  ruin,  and  has  carried  the  Shakespearean 
banner  triumphantly  through  the  land.  This 
season's  tour,  which  closed  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  14,  was  one  of  the  longest  in  Mr. 
Mantell's  entire  career.  He  is  credited  with 
having  broken  in  the  East  the  records  of 
Irving  and  in  the  South  those  of  Edwin  Booth. 
In  San  Francisco,  the  orchestra  was  removed 
from  the  pit,  extra  chairs  were  crowded  into 
the  boxes,  and  the  police  regulations  as  to 
standing  room,  were  the  only  limits  on  attend- 
ance. If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  Shakes- 
peare will  soon  be  a  serious  competitor  of  the 
Ziegfeld  Follies. 
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THE  COMIC  MASK 

Leon  Erro/,  king  among  fun  makers,  reveals  the  secret  sorrows  of  the  comedian 


By  CAROL  BIRD 


A  COMEDIAN,  to  an  audience,  is  the 
symbol  of  Levity.  It  thinks  of  him 
as  the  personification  of  Lightness, 
Buoyancy,  Frivolity.  Seriousness  is  alien  to 
him.  He  is  a  jolly,  funny,  happy  creature, 
reveling  in  banter  and  badinage.  Tripping  over 
his  own  toes  is  the  most  natural  movement 
in  the  world  to  him.  Hitching  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and  looking  slyly  bland  is  a  combination 
definitely  a  part  of  him.  As  far  as  an 
audience  is  concerned,  a  comedian  is  a  laugh- 
dispenser  who  shuffles  through  Life  in  large, 
flapping  shoes,  and  a  dress  suit  sizes  too 
large  for  him. 

That  the  comedian,  who  by  his  amusing 
antics,  entertains  them  for  several  hours, 
ceases,  automatically,  with  the  removal  of 
his  make-up,  to  be  a  comedian,  never  occurs 
to  most  playgoers.  That  he  emerges  from 
his  dressing  room  a  dignified,  serious-minded 
man,  shoulders  thrown  well  back,  with,  per- 
haps, even  a  frown  upon  his  face,  is  some- 
thing that  they  cannot  well  imagine.  The 
fact  that  he  may,  after  a  performance,  slip 
into  a  smoking  jacket,  pat  his  wife  on  the 
back,  kiss  his  babes  good-night,  and  then 
enter  his  library  to  take  a  fling  at  Turgenieff 
or  one  of  the  doleful  West  Flemish  writers, 
is  a  procedure  that  they  certainly  are  not 
able  to  visualize. 

]^  O.    To  an  audience,  a  comedian  is  a  mum- 
mer,  a   buffoon,   who   never   touches   the 
depths  of   life.      Always  he  floats   lightly   on 
the    surface,    grinning,   chortling,    kicking    his 
heels    in   an   abandon   of   delight.     Life    is   a 
joke   to   him.     Cares    he    has   none.     "Laugh 
and  be  merry,   for  tomorrow  I  may  die,"   is 
his  slogan.     His  all-important  mission   in  life 
is  to  make  men  and  women — who  pay  several 
dollars   for  a  theatre  seat— laugh,   and  laugh, 
and  laugh  some  more.     He  must  be  generous 
with   his    store   of   quips,    gargoyle    grimaces, 
and   ridiculous   gestures.    Those   who   pay   to 
see    him    cavort    are   tired    and   bored.    They 
have    worries,    perhaps,    or   woes   which    they 
wish    to    forget,    if    only    temporarily.     They 
settle  back  in  their  seats  to  watch  the  risible 
star  of  the  comedy,   certain  that  he   will   ex- 
cite their  laughter.     Frolicsome  knave  that  he 
is,  he  is  sure  to  amuse  them  with  his  waggery. 
He  appears.     Shoulders  hunched  up.  he  half 
hops    and    half    slides    out    from    the    wings, 
grinning  impishly.     His  eyebrows  are  quirked 
upwards,  his  long  slit  of  a  mouth  turned  up 
at   the   corners,   even   his   nose    seems   to   tilt 
skyward.      His    costume    is    outlandish.      He 
carries    a   tray,   piled    high    with   dishes.     The 
pantomimic    fun    begins.      He    approaches    a 
table,    at   which   several   well   dressed   women 
are   seated.     Suddenly,   apparently,   he   gets  a 
crick  in  his  knee,   his   leg   goes  limply   from 
under  him,   the   tray    sways    perilously.     But 
just    as    he    appears    to    be    sinking    to    the 
ground,    the    crink    unkinks.      He    straightens 
himself.      He    grins    a    bit    vacuously.      His 
audience  roars. 

Does  anyone  in  the  great  temple  of  enter- 
tainment guess  that  under  the  grotesque 
dress-shirt  front  of  the  comedian  there  beats 


MASK    BY   HERMAN    ROSSE 

at  that  very  moment  a  broken  heart?  Who 
surmises  that  the  funny  little  rascal  standing 
there  in  the  glare  of  the  spotlight  is  using 
every  ounce  of  will-power  he  possesses,  .not 
to  force  a  laugh,  but  to  keep  from  bursting 
out  into  a  great,  soul-relieving  sob? 

Last  night  his  father  died— the  man  he 
loved  and  esteemed  above  all  other  men. 
At  home  his  mother,  sisters  and  brothers, 
are  free  to  unleash  their  grief.  But  the 
comedian-son,  in  order  to  save  a  good 
show  from  floundering,  dams  his  own  flood 
of  tears,  and  invites  the  mirth  of  others. 
This  sounds  a  bit  imaginative,  like  a  piece  of 
fiction,  written  for  its  effective  contrast. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  something  that  hap- 
pened to  one  of  our  well  known  Broadway 
comedians  not  so  very  long  ago.  Incidents 
like  it,  and  similar  to  it,  occur  in  the  lives 
of  all  comedians.  It  is  possible  to  discover 
in  the  background  of  Comedy,  the  wraith  of 
Tragedy,  peering  in  sinister  fashion,  over 
his  shoulder. 

T  EON  ERROL,  otherwise  known  as  "Connie," 
a  waiter  in  Alley  Inn,  in  "Sally,"  is  a  come- 
dian who  knows  full  well  the  difficulties  inci- 
dental to  being  funny  when  he  is  living  in 
heartbreak  house.  He  can  tell  you  all  about 
the  seriousness  of  being  funny.  You  will  get 
your  first  jolt  when  you  meet  him  off  stage. 
That  is,  you  will  get  your  first  jolt  if  you 
chance  to  be  one  of  the  many  who  believe  that 
a  comedian's  life  is  one  constant  round  of  joy 
and  merriment.  Say,  for  instance,  that  you 
meet  him  at  his  apartment  in  the  Ansonia 
Hotel.  He  really  has  a  home,  even  though 
it  is  tucked  away  on  the  fourteenth  floor  of 
a  hotel — big,  spacious  rooms,  a  piano,  tea 
cart,  Japanese  servant,  trim  maid-servant,  a 
silver  tea  service,  photographs  of  a  handsome 
little  lad  decorating  the  mantle.  Can  you 
picture  a  comedian  in  such  a  domestic  en- 
vironment? Isn't  it  easier  to  see  him  un- 
corking a  flask  of  "aguacaliente,"  and  smirk- 
ing smirkly  as  he  offers  you  a  nip,  in  a  room 
of  the  Jolly  Monks,  or  some  such  zippy- 
gladsome  theatrical  club?  But  no,  he  offers 
you  tea,  with  a  slice  of  lemon,  and  a  sugar 
wafer ! 

He  wears  a  neat  suit,  of  some  inconspicu- 
ous weave,  a  tie  subdued  in  color,  and  a 
rather,  tired,  serious  expression  on  his  lean 
face.  He  asks  you  to  excuse  him  for  being 
Inte.  he  has  been  busy  rehearsing  for  a  new 


play,  and  he  didn't  sleep  well  last  night 
because  of  a  heavy  cold.  You  wait  for  him  to 
get  up  and  do  a  little  jig,  or  screw  up  his 
face,  or  reel  off  a  flippy  jest,  just  to  put  you 
at  your  ease,  and  bring  him  back  into  charac- 
ter. He  does  none  of  these  things.  He 
offers  you  another  cup  of  tea,  sips  his  own, 
and,  between  sips,  tells  you  about  the  heart- 
aches behind  the  laughs,  the  hard  work  back  of 
the  frolic,  the  difficulty  of  being  funny  when 
you  want  to  weep  or  call  a  doctor. 

QOMEDIANS  have  tribulations  just  like 
other  mortals,  but  it's  hard  to  convince  an 
audience  that  this  is  true.  Perhaps  their  mis- 
understanding in  this  regard  is  a  great  tribute 
to  our  art.  We  must  act  excruciatingly  funny 
to  hypnotize  folks  into  believing  that  we're 
perpetual  jokesters,  without  a  care  in  the 
world.  But,  sometimes,  it  would  be  sort  of 
nice  and  chummy  to  feel  that  an  audience 
was  with  us  in  some  of  those  dark  hours  of 
our  lives,  when  we  must  hide  our  grief  or 
worries  in  the  glare  of  a  brilliantly  lighted 
stage. 

"In  almost  every   other   walk  of  life,   when 
a   man  is  grief-stricken,   in  pain,  or  obsessed 
by   worries,   he  can   secure   privacy.     He  can 
stay    away    from    work.      He    can    rest.      He 
can  have  medical  attention  when  he  needs  it. 
He  can  wash  away  his  grief  with  tears  when 
his   emotion   becomes   overpowering.     Not   so 
the    comedian.      The    occasion    when    it    was 
hardest  for  me  to  wear  the  mask  of  joy  was 
last  September.     My  father  died  at  8:15  one 
evening,  just  before  the  curtain  went  up  on 
the  first  act.   They  did  not  tell  me  back  stage 
until  after  the  performance  was  over.     Some- 
thing strangely  quiet  and  sympathetic  in  their 
attitude    toward    me    made    me    surmise    that 
something  was   wrong.     But   I   went  through 
with   the   show.     After   it   was   over,   and  the 
bad  news  conveyed  to  me,  I  hurried  over  to 
my  mother's  home  on  Long  Island,  and  found 
everything  in  chaos.    After  a  night  of  sorrow, 
and    much    work    arranging    funeral    details, 
overpowered   by   a    fresh   and   stabbing   sense 
of   loss,   tired  and  exhausted,   I   went  on   for 
the  next   day's   matinee.      It  was  the  hardest 
ordeal    of    my    life.     After   the   matinee    was 
over  I  collapsed. 

"It  is  true  that  an  understudy  could  have 
gone  on  for  me,  but  sudden  changes,  somehow 
bungle  a  show.  The  others  in  the  cast  are 
accustomed  to  the  regular  comedian  who  has 
been  working  with  them,  they  know  his  every 
gesture  and  bit  of  business.  Real  teamwork 
is  destroyed  without  him.  The  play  is  liable 
to  go  flat." 

\4  R.  ERROL  sipped  his  tea  and  coughed.  He 
explained  that  his  hard  work,  particularly 
in  the  first  act,  induces  a  perspiration,  and 
that  a  few  evenings  ago  he  had  not  waited 
for  fifteen  minutes  as  he  usually  does,  in 
his  dressing  room,  before  going  out  into  the 
night  air.  The  resultant  cold.  He  continued: 
"A  comedian's  antics  look  simple  and  spon- 
taneous enough  out  front,  but,  actually,  it's 
all  hard,  strenuous  exercise— pre-arranged 
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LYNNE    OVERMAN    AND   VIVIAN    MARTIN    IN 
"JUST   MARRIED" 

Conventional  summer  entertainment  vitalized  by  the 
presence  of  Lynne  Overman  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Overman 
is  the  young  comedian  who  became  a  star  in  one  night, 
after  having  taken  part  in  so  many  failures  that  he  was 
ready  to  believe  himself  a  Jonah  for  any  production 


White 


ELSE    ALDER    IN 
"JUNE  LOVE" 

This  popular  prima- 
donna  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  sing  with 
intelligence  and  charm, 
and  the  music  of  Friml 
provides  her  with  some- 
thing better  than  the 
usual  run  of  musical 
comedy  scores 


VIVIAN     MARTIN 

This  pretty  and  pathetic  hero- 
ine came  from  filmland  to  wear 
the  fluffy  and  lacy  pajamas— 
the  line  qua  non  of  bedroom 
farce  as  much  a  part  of  our 
stage  conventions  as  the  buskin 
of  the  Athenians — and  thus  to 
wander  carelessly  into  the 
wrong  stateroom 


White 


LATE   SPRING   FLOWERS   ON   BROADWAY 
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business.  My  clothes  are  usually  wringing 
wet  after  each  act.  After  the  performance,  1 
have  an  alcohol  rub,  and  a  short  rest,  before 
going  out  into  the  air.  I  dread  a  cold.  It 
is  a  frightful  strain  for  an  actor  to  give  his 
lines  handicapped  by  one.  He  never  knows 
when  he  is  going  to  interrupt  himself  with 
coughing,  or  lose  his  voice  entirely. 

"But  colds,  and  sore  throats,  and  pounding 
headaches,  all  of  which  are  serious  deterrents 
to  being  funny,  cannot  be  compared  with 
real  accidents  to  the  body,  which  make  every 
movement  a  separate  agony.  I've  danced  and 
jigged  with  broken  bones  in  my  feet,  I've 
whirled  about  a  stage  with  leg  ligaments  torn, 
I've  waved  an  airy  hand  that  was  withering 
from  a  burn.  But  never  have  I  suffered 
so  much  as  I  did  about  seven- years  ago,  when 
I  was  playing  with  'The  Century  Girl.' 

\/f  Y  big  act  was  with  Bert  Williams.  We  were 
supposed  to  be  working  on  the  thirteenth 
floor  of  a  skyscraper.  In  reality,  we  were 
on  the  top  of  an  improvised  girder,  about 
twenty-four  feet  high.  When  the  noon  hour 
gong  sounds,  in  the  act,  Bert  hurries  off  to 
lunch,  sublimely  forgetful  that  I  am  up  at 
the  top  of  the  stationary  scaffold.  The  lights 
black  out,  and  when  they  light  up  again,  I 
have  been  lowered  by  pulley,  and  the  next 
scene  is  on.  I  was  physically  and  mentally 
exhausted  about  this  time,  after  long  weeks 
of  rehearsal.  One  night  during  that  instant 
when  the  lights  were  out,  I  must  have  grown 
dizzy  or  faint.  At  any  rate,  I  toppled  off 
that  high  girder,  and  when  the  stage  hands 
picked  me  up,  I  had  strange,  shooting,  pains 
in  my  side. 

"During  intermission  I  was  rubbed  with 
liniment,  and  went  back  on.  Sometimes  the 
pain  in  my  side  was  so  severe  that  I  had  to 
hunch  over  on  one  side,  and  walk  across  the 
stage  doubled  up  like  a  jack-knife.  Being  a 


comedian,  I  got  away  with  it.  The  audience 
merely  thought  it  was  another  one  of  my 
funny  postures,  and  laughed.  Laughed  loud 
and  heartily.  Their  applause  buoyed  me  up. 
The  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  knowledge 
that  I  had  to  keep  going,  made  me  stand  on 
my  feet.  After  the  curtain  was  rung  down 
on  the  last  act,  they  called  in  a  doctor,  and  I 
learned  I  had  three  broken  ribs.  They  taped 
me  and  bound  me  up,  and  put  me  on  a  train, 
for  we  played  St.  Louis  the  following  day. 
Ah,  the  agonies  I  endured  on  that  bumping, 
jolting,  never-ending  ride!  The  next  night, 
faint  with  long-endured  pain,  under  trying 
conditions,  I  opened  in  the  Missouri  city." 

T"HE  photograph  on  a  nearby  table  of  a 
smiling  woman,  drew  Mr.  Errol's  attention. 
He  suddenly  thought  of  another  occasion 
when  laughter  to  him  was  a  mockery  behind 
the  footlights. 

"My  wife  was  taken  to  the  hospital  one 
day  to  have  her  tonsils  removed.  I  had  to 
go  on  for  a  matinee  performance.  They  told 
me  the  operation  was  a  simple  one,  but, 
naturally,  I  was  worried.  Who  could  guess 
that  the  gay  clown  who  mocked  the  other 
members  of  the  cast  was,  himself,  being1 
mocked  by,  perhaps — Death?  The  next  day 
I  saw  her.  I  was  relieved.  Then  came  a 
relapse,  and  hemorrhages.  While  she  hovered 
in  the  valley,  I  was  forced  to  gambol  merrily 
about  a  stage  like  a  carefree  lamb.  Believe 
me,  that  was  a  terrible  period  for  me ! 

"Another  time  I  struck  my  foot  against 
a  piece  of  stage  machinery,  and  broke  a  few 
small  bones.  The  foot  was  put  in  a  light 
cast,  and  I  stayed  in  the  show.  But  every 
time  I  put  that  foot  down,  I  hid  the  look 
of  pain  in  a  grimace.  The  audience  chortled. 
I  presume  it  would  have  been  abashed  had  it 
known  that  it  was  laughing  at  a  man's  smirks 
of  pain. 


"But  don't  center  all  your  sympathy  on  me. 
All  comedians  endure  the  same  things.  I 
know  very  few  who  are  the  carefree  souls 
their  work  demands  they  be  on  the  stage. 
It  is  merely  their  means  of  livelihood.  The 
comedians  I  know  are  serious-minded  men 
off  stage,  many  of  them  worrying  about  their 
home  affairs,  financial  matters,  illness,  death, 
and,  yes,  even  their  jobs  —  just  like  any  other 
workmen.  They  worry  whether  the  show  they 
are  in  is  going  to  have  a  long  run,  or  go 
up  in  smoke. 

"Many  of  them  are  studious,  learned  men. 
Some  are  omnivorous  readers.  I  know  many 
who  have  splendid  libraries  of  their  own. 
They  are  closely  tied  up  to  the  serious  side 
of  life.  If  they  did  not  know  and  understand 
the  serious  sidelights  of  this  world  they 
would  not  be  properly  equipped  to  burlesque 
them.  They  associate  with  serious-minded 
people,  and  thus  are  better  able  to  travesty 
their  serious  foibles  and  mode  of  life. 

"No.  We  are  not  jesters  always.  We  have 
our  ebb-tide.  A  sympathetic  audience  can  best 
help  us  by  coming  right  along  with  us  in 
our  work,  by  not  being  apathetic,  thus  com- 
pelling us  to  speed  up  and  force  the  laughs, 
by  trying  to  be  receptive  to  our  mirth  so  that 
the  strain  of  trying  to  pull  an  audience  with 
us  isn't  an  added  burden.  How  can  an  audi- 
ence know  when  a  comedian  thus  needs 
bolstering  up?  Well,  suppose  it  plays  safe, 
and  constantly  keeps  in  mind  that  we  may 
be  harboring  a  secret  woe?" 


ERROL  smiled.  It  was  his  only, 
single,  thin  effort  to  be  funny  during  the 
whole  conversation.  When  he  ushered  us  out. 
he  said  he  was  delighted  to  have  met  us.  and 
did  not  once  jab  us  in  the  ribs  in  friendly 
fashion,  or  kick  up  an  off  heel.  We  departed, 
sobered  by  thoughts  of  a  comedian's  secret 
sorrows,  laboriously  concealed  behind  a  mask 
of  mirth. 


WHEN  DOCTORS  DISAGREE 


THE  playgoer,  seeking  enlightenment  as 
to  what  is  worth  seeing  in  the  theatre, 
might  well  have  rubbed  his  eyes  in 
perplexed  amazement  when  he  read  in  the 
daily  papers  on  April  20  last,  the  various 
reviews  of  Walter  Hampden's  impersonation 
of  Macbeth.  Doctors  have  been  known  to 
disagree  before,  but  it  is  seldom  that  local 
reviewers  have  shown  such  a  marked  diverg- 
ance  of  views  regarding  the  merits  of 
the  same  artist.  The  only  safe  way,  of 
course,  is  to  consult  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
Writing  of  Mr.  Hampden's  performance  of 
Macbeth  in  the  Neiv  York  Times,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Woolcott  said :  "Once  again  we  have 
this  most  difficult  and  exacting  of  the  Shake- 
spearean tragedies  unfolded,  this  time  without 
a  single  scene  played  with  real  tragic  power 
or  beauty  or  distinction.  Of  the  three  Mac- 
beths  this  jostling  season  has  met — Fritz 
Leiber,  Lionel  Barrymore  and  Walter  Hamp- 
den — Mr.  Leiber  was,  all  told,  the  best. 

"As  a  Shakespearean  actor,  Walter  Hamp- 
den  has  been  showered  with  praise  and  outside 


our  town,  at  least,,  acquired  such  a  following 
as  promises  in  time  no  mean  returns  of  a 
material  and  clinking  kind.  His  ambition  is  so 
creditable,  his  position  in  the  theatre  one  of 
such  integrity,  and  his  courage  so  fine,  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  join  in  the 
cheering  which  has  marked  his  progress  along 
the  road.  But  one  who  has  sat  attentive  and 
respectful  through  his  "Hamlet"  and  "Mac- 
beth" must  confess  an  immense  dissatisfac- 
tion. Here  is  an  actor  of  considerable  equip- 
ment— a  man  of  heroic  figure,  good  voice  and 
varied  training,  but  one  whose  mechanics  are 
ever  as  visible  as  those  of  a  machine  making 
breakfast  food  in  a  shop  window,  one  who 
is  merely  lugubrious  where  a  fine  actor  would 
be  tragic,  and  one  who  seems  always  to  miss 
that  intensity  of  emotion  wherewith  the  great 
roles  are  wrought  and  for  which  the  great 
roles  call.  When  Malcolm  and  Donalbain  take 
frightened  flight  from  Inverness  the  curtain 
does  not  fall.  It  stays  up  just  long  enough 
to  permit  Macbeth  to  hustle  down  the  castle 
steps  in  his  nightie,  look  around  to  see  if  all 


is  well,  and  then  stand  there  in  the  torchlight 
registering  triumph.  Mr.  Hampden  does  this 
precisely  in  the  manner  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert 
Tree,  a  separate  and  concentrated  glower.  It 
is  pie  for  the  groundlings,  but  it  gives  the 
judicious  pain." 

Mr.  Heywood  Broun,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  said :  "When  Arthur  Hopkins 
recently  introduced  an  outlandish  Macbeth 
some  of  us  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
strange  scenery  terrified  the  players.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  play  seemed  dull,  Robert  Edmond 
Jones  was  generally  selected  as  a  scapegoat. 
Last  night,  Walter  Hampden  presented  a 
thoroughly  conventional  production  of  "Mac- 
beth" at  the  Broadhurst  and  try  as  we  might 
we  could  not  find  it  a  bit  more  interesting. 
Perhaps  scenery  is  the  least  important  element 
in  any  production  of  Shakespeare  and  every- 
thing depends  upon  acting.  "Macbeth,"  we  im- 
agine, must  be  acted  unusually  well  if  it  is 
to  seem  anything  but  gusty  melodrama.  Last 
night's  production  was  no  more  than  that  to 
us.  Walter  Hampden  (Continued  on  page  62') 
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THE  PASSIONS  OF   PIERRETTE 


DRAWN  BY 
SEDDIE  ASPELL 


ENJOYMENT 


DISDAIN 


DISENGAGED 


THE  ART  OF  WILLY  POGANY 


WILLY  POGANY,  designer  of 
imaginative  stage  sets  for 
"Sumurun,"  for  the  "Magic 
Melody,"  for  "Lassie,"  and  for  the 
.Metropolitan  Opera's  production  of  "Coq 
d'Or,"  and  "L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,"  and 
colorful  costumer  for  James  K.  Hackett's 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  the  first 
"Hitchy-Koo,"  and  many  other  brilliant 
productions  is  also  Willy  Pogany  carica- 
turist, portrait  painter,  illustrator  and, 
most  recently,  mural  decorator.  And 
Willy  Pogany,  mural  decorator,  is  still 
imaginative,  original,  dramatic. 

His  mural  decorations  have  recently 
been  dedicated  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
People's  House  for  which  they  were 
painted  at  the  order  of  Mrs.  Philip 
Lewisohn.  Three  great  panels  on  the 
side  wall  show  the  "Experience  of  Man," 
first  man  blind  and  groping,  leading  his 
woman,  urging  on  his  aged  to  the  faint 
music  of  hope  as  he  attempts  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  dark  valleys  of  life ;  then 
man  aspiring,  drawn  up  by  spiritual  in- 
sight, struggling  to  the  clear  lit  pinnacles 
of  achievement  and  understanding;  and 
last,  man  caught  in  the  ceaseless  current 
of  human  history,  carried  to  the  crest 
of  the  wave,  reaching  still  higher  but 
dashed  again  to  the  depths. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Pogany's  vivid 
stage  sets,  these  murals  would  seem  quiet, 
sombre  even,  for  they  are  painted  almost 
in   monochrome,   the  cold  colors  of   dull 
blues  and  greens.     The  Height  and  the 
Wave  are  especially   restrained   in  color, 
the  figures  in  the  first  being  modelled   in 
a  few  tones  of  gray- 
blue   and    in   the   sec- 
ond  the    entire   com- 
position being  carried 
out    in     the    gray- 
green   of   a  n   autumn 
sea.   But  Mr.  Pogany's 
color  blossoms   again 
in  the  formal  decora^ 
tion    which    overlays 
the   three  panels   and 
binds    them    together 
in     one     continuous 
design. 

A  pattern  of  bright 
flowers  swings  down 
in  a  heavy  rope  at  the 
far  sides  of  the  first 
and  last  panels,  fram- 
ing the  three  as  one, 
and  is  carried  along 


Man  caught  in  the 
ceaseless  current 
of  human  history 
and,  still  s  t  r  u  g  - 
glint;,  dashed  again 
to  the  depths 


in  the  foreground  of  the  Valley  and  the 
Height.  They  are  flowers  such  as  never 
grew  in  any  valley  or  on  any  height,  many 
colored  flowers  of  decorative  patterns 
and  strong  outlines.  Mr.  Pogany  adapted 
them  from  the  peasant  art  of  his  own 
country,  Hungary,  from  the  painted  boxes 
and  embroideries  made  by  generations  of 
the  country  people  there  for  their  own 
use.  The  murals  are  the  Story  of  the 
People,  so  Mr.  Pogany  felt  it  appropriate 
to  introduce  into  them  the  art  of  the 
people. 

Before    Mr.    Pogany    was    either    stage 
decorator    or    mural    painter    he    was    a 
famous  caricaturist  in  Paris.     From  1901 
to     1904     his     terse     and     characteristic 
sketches  were  well  known  in  France,  and 
almost   as   well   known   were   his   serious 
portraits.      From      Paris      he      went      to 
London,   where   he   worked   for  the  next 
nine   years.       He   continued   his    portrait 
work  there  and   also  became   very  much 
interested    in    etching.       His    main    work, 
however,   was    in    illustrating.      In   those 
nine  years  he  drew  or  painted  or  etched 
illustrations      for      more      than      eighty 
volumes.       Since    1914,    Mr.    Pogany    has 
been  working  in  New  York  and  has  be- 
come   justly    famous     for    the    sets    and 
costumes  which  he  has  created  for  more 
than  a  dozen  produc- 
tions.    Examples     o  f 
his   work   are   in    the 
Budapest   Fine  Arts 
Museum  and  in  many 
of      the      important 
private   collections   of 
Budapest,    Vienna, 
Paris,      the      Hague, 
London     and     New 
York.  He  has  received 
important    awards    at 
the      exhibitions      in 
Budapest  in  1909  and 
again      in      1911,      in 
Leipsic    in    1914,    and 
at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition     in     San 
Francisco  in   1915. 

New  York  opera- 
goers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  still  an- 
other of  his  beautiful 
sets  when  "T  h  e 
Polish  Jew"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House 
in  March. 

P.  A. 


The  second  of 
three  panels 
shotting  Man 
aspiring  to 
greater  heights 
of  understand- 
ing 
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JULIAN  EI/TINGK 
The  art  of  paint  and  powder! 
Here  is  one  of  its  most  success- 
ful practitioners,  and  many  are 
the  feminine  hearts  that  might 
he  stirred  with  envy  of  the 
achievements  of  this  mere  man 
in  the  sacred  realm  of  feminine 
charm.  Mr.  Eltinge,  whose 
impersonations  are  not  merely 
for  the  eye,  is  at  present  swing- 
ing around  the  Keith  circuit. 


C  Strauss-Peyton 
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NICE    PEOPLE" 

Comedy  in  3  Acts  By  Rachel  Crothers 


irl  about  whose  conduct  and  manners— or  lack 
tk,  smoke,  go  out  unchaferoned 
.iv   f>e iteration  is  sure  that  they  are 
weaknesses  in  both  faints  of  new. 


Copyright,   1921,  by   Rachel   Crothers.. 


A  GIRL,  "Teddy"  Gloucester,  the  mother 
less  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  man 
who  gives  her  everything  she  wants 
and  lets  her  do  just  as  she  pleases,  is  going 
the  pace  with  her  friends,  dancing,  dining, 
smoking,  drinking  and  swearing,  and  is  an 
ultra-sophisticated  young  girl  who,  being  no 
longer  a  baby,  needs  no  chaperone.  Her 
father,  whose  eyes  are  suddenly  opened  to 
the  clangers  that  surround  her  course,  without 
warning,  forbids  her  going  out  late  at  night 
to  "some  place"  which  her  escort  knows  of, 
to  dine.  In  a  fit  of  angry  resentment  the 
headstrong  girl  takes  the  bit  between  her 
teeth,  bolts,  and  involves  herself  in  a  scandal 
of  unusual  dimensions. 

The  play  opens  in  the  Gloucester  apartment 
on   Park  Avenue,   New   York   City.     We  are 
introduced      to      the      daughter,      Theodora 
Gloucester,    or    Teddy    as    she    is    commonly 
known,  and  some  of  her  smart  friends.    Teddy 
is  about  twenty,  slender  and  vibrating,  pretty, 
intelligent    and    high-keyed    with    a    radiant 
charm  and  a  vivid  responsiveness.     Her  two 
friends  are  opposite  types.     Hallie  Livingston 
is  beautiful  in  a  showy,   full-blown  way  and 
is    a    genuine    cat    if    there    ever    was    one; 
Eilene    Baxter-Jones    is    dark,    piquant,    and 
wholesome— also   very    good    to    look    upon. 
Trevor    Leeds    and    Oliver     Comstock,     two 
typical  society  men,  hover  about  the  girls,  mix- 
ing their  drinks,  lighting  their  cigarettes  and 
dancing  with  them.     The  five  are  waiting  for 
Scottie  Wilbur  to  fill  out  the  party,  then  they 
are   going  0ut   somewhere  to   dance. 
EILENE  :    Time   Scottie 
was     turning    up,     I 
should   say,   if   he   is 
ever  going  to. 
TEDDY:     I'm    not    sure 
at  all  that  he  Will.    I 
know   of   nothing  in 
life  so  certain  as  the 
uncertainty   of    Scot- 
tie  Wilbur. 

HALIE:  How  you  can 
allow  him  to  be  so 
rude  to  you,  Teddy, 
is  absolutely  beyond 
my  comprehension. 
TEDDY  :  There  are 
many  things  beyond 
your  comprehension, 
Hallie,  dearest. 
Scottie  isn't  rude  to 
me  in  the  least.  On 
the  contrary,  he's 
perfect. 

HALLIE:    Not   accord- 
ing to  my   ideas   of 

taste  and  sensibilities.     I  call  it  horribly  rude 
to    'phone    you    at    the   last    minute   that    he 
couldn't  come  to  dinner. 
EILENE:     Sweetly   adding,   he    forgot   he   was 


booked  for  some  place  else. 
OLIVER:     At    least,    he    might    have    had    the 

decency  to  lie  a  little. 

TEDDY:  But  it  was  adorable  of  him  not  to 
lie.  How  can  he  help  it  if  he  forgot?  I 
think  it  was  wonderful  of  him  to  go  there 
when,  of  course,  he  wanted  to  be  here. 
Rena  Maxwell  actually  needed  him.  Rena's 
so  intellectual,  her  dinners  are  deadly.  And 
there's  nothing  to  drink  there  now,  not  a 
drop.  She's  taking  prohibition  seriously. 
EILENE:  She's  taken  it  as  an  excuse,  you 
mean.  She  was  always  too  stingy  to  give 
a  fellow  a  real  drink. 
TEDDY:  Rena  believes  in  drinking  only  with 

thine  eyes. 

TREVOR:    Yes,  Rena's  a  fish. 
HALLIE:     It's  so  awfully  middle-class  to  make 
one's    education    as    evident    as    she    makes 
her's,  isn't  it? 
EILENE:    Is  that  why  you  conceal  yours  so 

carefully. 
HALLIB:     I  was  beautifully  educated  in  Paris, 

of  course. 

TEDDY:  But  not  in  much  of  anything  else. 
HALLIE  :  Mother  was  clever'  enough  to  have 
me  taught  just  enough  to  appreciate  every- 
thing in  the  world — but  not  to  go  far  enough 
to  be— you  know.  They  said  I  might  have 
been  a  great  musician.  But  that  would  have 
been  too  stupid. 

TREVOR:     Of   course,   appreciation   is   our   vo- 
cation— appreciation  of  other  people's  work. 
EILENE:     I    don't    know — sometimes    I    think 
I'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  some  one  thing 


WMU 

Eilene  (Katherine  Cornell) 


Teddy  (Francine  Larrimore) 
Act  1     Teddy:    If  he's  young  enough  to  like  your  mother,  he's  too  young  for  you. 


awfully  well.     To  dance,   for   instance,   I'd 

love  to  dance  on  the  stage. 
HALLIE:    Horrors! 
EILENE:     I  would,  really. 


TEDDY:     Why  don't  you,  then? 
EILENE:    They  wouldn't  let  me. 
TEDDY:     Piffle  1    Do   it   any   way.      What  are 
you   afraid   of?      I  think   the  most   vulgar 
second    rate   thing    in   the    world    is   to   be 
afraid.      Anything   can    be    made   chic    and 
frightfully  individual— if  one  just  does,  you 
know. 

TREVOR:     Of  course,  if  one  has  the  individu- 
ality to  get  away  with  it. 
OLIVER:    Ted,  I  think  you  come  as  near  get- 
ting  away    with    anything   you    want   to   as 
anyone  I  know. 

HALLIE:  I  do,  too.  If  I  did  half  the  things 
you  do,  Ted,  I'd  be  horribly  talked  about 
TEDDY:  Well,  of  course,  because  you're 
always  trying  to  hide  things.  Do  everything 
right  before  everybody's  eyes— and  dare 
them  to  talk. 

EILENE:  I  was  having  a  very  nice  time  last 
night— went  some  place  to  dance  a  little 
more,  you  know,  after  the  party  was  over 
got  in  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
turned  on  the  light  in  the  drawing  room  and 
there  sat  mother  in  the  firelight  with  a  man. 
And  what  do  you  think— she  had  the  nerve 
to  give  me  the  devil  for  being  out  so  late. 
Can  you  beat  it? 
TREVOR:  Who  was  the  man? 
EILENE:  Oh,  I  don't  tell  on  mother— but  I 

do  think  that  was  going  some. 
TREVOR:     I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  kick 
coming  so  long  as  mother  hadn't  taken  over 
one  of  your  own  beaux. 
EILENE:     But  that's  just  it — she  had. 

TEDDY:  Oh,  if  he's 
young  enough  to 
like  your  mother, 
he's  too  young  for 
you. 

Meanwhile,       Scottie 
arrives   »nd   the  young 
people     are     about     to 
leave    when     Margaret 
Rainsford,    Teddy's 
aunt,     enters.     She     is 
forty-five,      tall,      dis- 
tinguished    looking,     a 
little  tired  and   a  little 
pale,  with  a  critical  in- 
telligence   in    her    face 
which     makes     her     a 
trifle  cold,  but  with   a 
frank      simplicity      of 
manner.     Shortly  after 
Mr.  Gloucester,  Teddy's 
father,      also     arrives. 
Teddy  borrows  one  of 
her   father's  cars,   bor- 
rows his  key,  her  own  being  lost,  and  relieves 
him  of  all  the  money  he  has  on  hand,  which 
amounts    to    eighty   dollars.     Then    the    party 
leaves.  (Continued    on   page   20). 


Hallie  (Tallulah  Bankhead) 
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Madeline  and  Marion,  the 
Fairbanks  Inseparables,  who 
have  been  conspicuous  in  sevr 
eral  editions  of  the  "Follies" 
are  now  being  starred  for  the 
first  time  in  a  musical  play, 
"Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue" 


The  Duncan  sisters — V  i  v  i  a  n 
and  R  o  s  i  t  a — frisk  through 
"Tip -To  p."  They  sing  and 
dance,  and  add  generally  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations 


There  are  no  squabbles  in  the  King 
family.  Mary  and  Jane  of  that  name 
have  contributed  to  the  harmony — 
musical  and  otherwise — of  "Irene" 
during  the  two  seasons  the  play  has 
been  running 


Beatrice  and  Elizabeth  Darling 

always     play     together.      They 

have  been  dancing  and  singing 

in  "The   Rose  Girl" 


Elsie  and  Florence 
Norrie,  who  sing  nnd 
dance  in  "M  a  r  y  ," 
were,  before  that  seen 
together  in  "It's  Up 
to  You" 


SISTERS      APPEARING      TOGETHER      ON      BROADWAY 


Photo  Aped 


ETHEL     B  A  R  R  Y  M  O  R  E 

As    the    Spirit    of    Equity    carries    high    the   -scales    of    justice, 
a    radiant    and    living    symbol    of    this    association    of    players 


CONSPICUOUS      FIGURES      IN      THE      BIG 
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JOHN     BARRYMORE 

No    longer    the    horrid    hunchback,    Richard,    but    as    the    world's 
ideal    lover,   the   slender   Romeo,   sets   every    feminine   heart   aflame 


EQUITY      SHOW      AT      THE      METROPOLITAN 


MARGARET:  The  guests  didn't  even  say  good- 
night. It  isn't  done,  I  suppose. 

GLOUCESTER  :  Xothing  is  done  that's  too  much 
trouble — you  can  count  on  that. 

MARGARET  :  V'ou  think  bad  manners  are  amus- 
ing? 

GLOUCESTER — Not  especially — just  prevalent. 

MAR<;ARET:     It's    appalling — simply    appalling! 

GLOUCESTER  :    What  ? 

MARGARET:     All    of    it— everything. 

GLOUCESTER:  Oh,  you  take  it  too  seriously 
entirely,  Margaret. 

MARGARET:  You  mean, 
you  think  it's  all 
right— all  of  it? 

GLOUCESTER:  It's  the 
way  tilings  are.  The 
manners  of  yesterday 
have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  This 
is  today. 

MARGARET  :  If  my  sister 
could  see  her  daugh- 
ter today  —  I  only 
hope  to  heaven  she 
can't. 

GLOUCESTER:  Bosh!  If 
Lucille  had  lived  she 
would  have.come  right 
along  with  the  tide. 

MARGARET  :     No. 

GLOUCESTER  :     Yes ! 

MARGARET  :     Never ! 

GLOUCESTER:  Yes! 
She  was  too  much  a 
woman  of  the  world 
not  to. 

MARGARET:  A  woman  of  the  world — but  a 
gentlewoman. 

GLOUCESTER:  See  here,  Margaret,  do  you 
mean  you  think  I'm  not  keeping  Teddy 
to  what  Lucille  would  have  made  her? 

MARGARET:     Well,  do  you  think  you  are? 

GLOUCESTER:  Why,  these  are  nicest  kind  of 
young  people.  Smart  families,  every  one 
of  them. 

MARGARET:  That's  just  it!  That's  what 
makes  it  so  horrible.  If  they  were  common 
little  upstarts 'and  parvenus  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  understand,  but  nice  people!  What 
are  their  parents  thinking  of?  Can't  they  see 
what  it  is  going  to  do  to  future  generations? 

GLOUCESTER:  Why,  Margaret— there  never 
was  a  generation  that  grew  up  that  didn't 
think  the  next  one  coming  on  was  going  to 
the  dogs.  They're  freer — yes — because  they 
are  younger.  But,  by  Jove,  I  actually  be- 
lieve they're  safer  than  the  bottled  up  age 
I  went  through — when  we  had  to  sneak 
about  all  the  deviltry  we  did.  They're  per- 
fectly open  and  above  board  about  it.  You 
have  to  admit  that.  And  they're  going  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own 
way  and  come  out  all  right. 

MARGARET:  Oh.  there's  something  far  more 
serious  in  it  than  merely  the  difference  be- 
tween two  generations. 

GLOUCESTER:  Oh,  you  exaggerate.  Frankly, 
I  think  you're  awfully  priggish.  If  you 
measure  everything  from  your  own  con- 
servative ideas  of  good  form,  of  course, 
these  youngsters  seem  a  little  raw.  But 
this  is  their  day,  not  ours,  and  we  can't — 

MARGARET:  Oh— their  clay!  I'm  not  talking 
about  superficial  fashions  and  manners.  The 
vital  things  of  character  don't  belong  to  any- 
body's day — they're  eternal  and  fundamental 
and  I  can't  see  Lucille's  daughter  without  them. 


GLOUCESTER  :     That's   pretty   plain   talk. 
MARGARET:     I   mean  to  be  plain.     Why  not? 

I  know  I  am  feeling  now  as  she  would  feel. 

I  know  that  what  I  find  in  her  house  since 

I  have  come  back  would  have — 
GLOUCESTER:     And    what    have    you     found? 

I'm  able  to  do  more  for  Teddy  than  I  did 

for  Lucille.    That's  the  only  bad  thing  about 

it — that  she  isn't  here  to  have  it. 
MARGARET:     She  would  hate  it.     She  wouldn't 

have  let  you  give  that  child  eighty  dollars 


H'hite 
Margaret  (Merle  Maddcrn)  Teddy  Gloucester  (Frederick  Perry) 

Act  1.     Teddy's  father  surprises  her  by  refusing  to  let  her  go  to  the  dance. 


to  throw  away  in  an  evening. 

GLOUCESTER  :  Eighty  dollars !  Well,  that 
won't  give  them  more  than  a  sandwich  or 
two  apiece. 

MARGARET  :  She  wouldn't  have  let  her  go 
about  half  naked  and  wearing  pearls  no 
young  girl  should  ever  wear. 

GLOUCESTER:  You're  old-fashioned  and  en- 
tirely too  damned  narrow.  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  is  the  matter  with  Teddy? 
What's  the  matter  with  her.  She's  a  charm- 
ing girl  and  a  great  success  and  her  friends 
are  as  nice  as  anybody  in  New  York. 

MARGARET:  The  emptiness— the  soullessness 
of  it  all. 

GLOUCESTER  :    What  ? 

MARGARET:  I've  been  here  now  three  days 
and  I  haven't  heard  her  or  any  of  her 
friends  say  a  single  word  or  express  a 
thought  about  anything  on  earth  but  their 
clothes,  their  motors,  and  themselves.  They 
all  talk  alike,  dress  alike,  think  alike  and 
sound  alike.  And  the  drinking — ydur  house 
is  a  bar.  It  pours  out  at  all  hours. 

GLOUCESTER:  That's  prohibition.  It  only 
amuses  them  to  have  it  about  when  they 
can't  get  it  other  places. 

MARGARET:     Is   that  all  you   see  in  it? 

GLOUCESTER:     That's   all   there   is  in   it. 

MARGARET:  And  the  smoking.  Those  delicate 
young  girls  are  as  dependent  on  their  cigar- 
ettes to  quiet  down  their  nerves  as  any — 
oh,  it's  too  horrible. 

GLOUCESTER:  I  have  rowed  with  Ted  about 
cigarettes.  That  is  bad,  I  admit.  But  what 
are  we  going  to  do.  It's  not  her  fault. 
They  all  do  it. 

MARGARET:  Who  are  those  boys  who  are 
making  love  to  her — running  about  with  her 
alone?  Are  yon  willing  for  her  to  marry 
any  of  them  ? 


GLOUCESTER  :     I  don't  know  that  she  wants  to. 
MARGARET:     Do  you  never  advise  her? 
GLOUCESTER  :     I'm  doing  all  I  can  to  make  her 
happy.      She's  all   right.      She's  a  nice  girl. 
She's    perfectly    capable    of   taking   care   of 
herself. 

MARGARET  :  She  isn't.  She  isn't.  She  is  only 
a  child.  She's  surrounded  by  everything 
that  hurts  her  and  nothing  that  can  help 
her.  It's  all  chaos  and  waste  and  degeneracy. 
And  my  boy  lying  out  in  France !  And  this 
is  all  it  was  for.  He 
went  so  gladly.  He 
gave  himself  for 
something  greater 
than  himself — to  save 
civilization.  Oh,  the 
farce  of  it !  The 
hideous,  horrible, 
useless  sacrifice. 
GLOUCESTER  :  Don't 
think  I  don't  know 
how  you  feel.  Of 
course,  you're  cut- 
up.  But  Margaret, 
if  you'll  allow  me  to 
say  so,  you're  allow- 
ing your  own  per- 
sonal sorrow  to  color 
everything.  You're 
letting  it  make  you 
bitter  and — well,  I 
don't  see  what  all 
this  lias  to  do  with 
Theodora. 

MARGARET  :     It       has 
everything  to  do  with 

her.  She's  the  most  poignant  part  of  it  all. 
I  came  back  so  eager  to  see  her  because  she 
meant  a  part  of  Lucille,  I  was  so  thankful 
she  was  alive  even  if  John—  (she  breaks). 
GLOUCESTER  :  Margaret — 
MARGARET:  I  said  I'll  try  to  put  my  selfish 
grief  aside.  I'll  try  to  mean  something  to 
her — something  of  what  she's  lost  in  her 
mother.  I  could  scarcely  wait  to  get  here. 
She  was  to  be  the  most  wonderful-- (.sA? 
stops  abruptly). 

GLOUCESTER  :    Well ! 
MARGARET:     And   instead   of   that — 
GLOUCESTER  :     Well— what  ? 
MARGARET:     Oh,  my  God,  Hubert,  she's  been 
killed  and  thrown   away  just  as   absolutely 
as  John  was.    She's  the  very  essence  of  this 
thing  that's  in  the  air.     America's  infinitely 
worse  than   Europe.      There's   some  excuse 
for  it  over  there,  perhaps — as  the  inevitable 
reaction   that   is   dinned   into   one's   ears   all 
the   time,    but    why    in    heaven's    name    are 
sane,  decent  people  allowing  themselves  and 
their  children  to  wallow  in  food  and  clothes 
and  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  their  breed- 
ing—their culture — and  their  inheritance  of 
wholesome  American  common  sense?     Why 
have  you   let  it  kill   Theodora? 
GLOUCESTER:     I   don't   admit   what   you   say — 
I  don't  admit  that  she's  doing  anything  that 
isn't  the  custom  of  any  nice  girl  with — 
Mr.    Gloucester   didn't    admit    the    truth   of 
Aunt    Margaret's   denunciations,   but   when,   a 
little   later,   Teddy  appears   in   the   room   and 
states   that   she   has   come   back   for  her   coat 
as  they  are  going  some   place   further  up   to 
dance,    her    father   surprises   her   by    refusing 
flatly  to  let  her  go.     Teddy  makes  no  scene 
and    Scottie   leaves,   after   Theodora   manages 
to   slip   a   note   into    (Continued  on  page  22) 
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O  L  G  A       P  E  T  R  O  V  A 


In  spite  of  the  pi-ssiinists,  the  stage  seems  to  be  holding  its  own 
against  the  inroads  of  the  films.  Another  actress  lured  back  to  the 
theatie  from  the  studio  is  Olga  Petrova,  the  seductive  Russian  last  seen 
on  Broadway  in  1915,  in  "The  Revolt."  She  will  open  early  in  the  Fall 
in  a  new  play,"  the  title  of  which  Is  not  yet  announced 
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M, \RGARET:     Hubert! 

GLOUCESTER:  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  do 
you  mean,  acting  like  the  lowest,  common- 
est kind  of  a  thing?  Does  nothing  mean 
anything  to  you  but  this  brazen,  disreput- 
able, loose — where  do  you  get  it?  Where 
does  it  come  from?  What  have  you  done 
with  your  bringing  up?  How  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  believe — anything  but  the — what 
am  I  to  believe? 

MARGARET:  That  she's  your  daughter.  That 
all  the  other  things  you've  let  her  do — 
have  done  this.  That  she  needs  your  help 
now  as  she  never  needed  it  before.  Theo- 
dora— you  are  going  to  marry  this  boy, 
aren't  you  ? 

SCOTTIE:     Of  course,  she  is.     We're  engaged. 

TEDDY  :     Oh,  no,  we're  not. 

GLOUCESTER:    What?     What  do  you  say? 

TEDDY  :     I'm  not  engaged  to  him. 

SCOTTIE  :     Ted ! 

MARGARET:     But  didn't  you  expect  to  be? 

TEDDY  :  Why  should  I  ?  What  good  will  that 
do?  How  can  that  change  anything? 

GLOUCESTER:  What?  At  least,  it's  some  faint 
hope  of  persuading  people  that  you  haven't 
quite  gone  to  the  dogs.  That  you  wouldn't 
have  been  quite  so  wild  as  to  go  off  with 
him  if  you  weren't  going  to  marry  him. 
It's  a  very  little  thing,  I  admit.  But  at 
least,  it's  the  only  thing  we  can  do. 

SCOTTIE  :  Ted,  listen !  Come  and  marry  me 
now — quick.  We'll  go  on  to  another  town 
and  telephone  back  to  your  father  that  we've 
eloped. 

MARGARET:  That's  a  very  good  idea,  Theo- 
dora— really  it  is.  The  best  possible  thing 
you  could  do. 

GLOUCESTER  :  Yes,  it  is.  Do  it !  And  get  at 
it  now. 

TEDDY  :     I  don't  want  to. 

GLOUCESTER  :    What  ? 

TEDDY:     I  don't  want  tos. 

GLOUCESTER:  It  isn't  a  question  of  what  you 
want — but  a  question  of  saving  yourself. 

TEDDY:  Saving  myself  from  what?  I  can 
take  care  of  myself. 

GLOUCESTER:  So  you've  thought.  And  this 
is  what  you've  got  yourself  into.  You  need 
me  now.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  do  the 
only  thing  there  is  to  do?  Why  do  you 
refqse  to  do  this  for  my  sake? 

TEDDY  :  I'll  do  a  good  deal  for  your  sake, 
dad,  but  I  can't  marry  somebody  I  don't 
want  to — for  your  sake. 

GLOUCESTER:  And  why  don't  you  want  to 
marry  him. 

TEDDY  :     Because  I  don't  love  him — like  that. 

GLOUCESTER:  You  probably  love  him  as  much 
as  you're  capable  of  loving  anybody. 

TEDDY:  You  must  let  me  be  the  judge  of 
that.  I  can't  marry  you,  Scott — I  know 
now — I'm  sorry. 

MARGARET  :  Be  careful,  dear.  Don't  make 
another  mistake  with  this  serious  thing. 

TEDDY  :  I'm  trying  not  to.  Why  do  you 
ask  me  to  marry  him  when  I  tell  you  I 
-don't  want  to.  I  don't  love  him  that  way 
— I  tell  you.  What  has  anything  else  got 
to  do  with  it?  How  can  you  be  so  stupid 
and  old-fashioned  and  afraid?  Of  course, 
I've  done  a  perfectly  idiotic  thing1  and  I'm 
just  as  sorry  as  I  can  be.  But  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  rest  of  my  life?  What 
if  people  do  talk  and  tell  a  few  lies  about 
me?  I'm  not  going  to  sneak  and  do  a 
trumped  up  thing  as  though  I  were  guilty. 
If  you  can't  take  me  home  now,  dad,  and 


hold    up   your    head    and    say,    "this    is    my 

daughter,    and    I    trust    her    and    know    she 

hasn't  done  anything  wrong,"  then   I  never 

want  to  go  home  at  all. 
GLOUCESTER:     And   if  you   don't   obey  me — if 

you  don't  do  this  little  thing  for  my   sake, 

I  don't  want  you  to  come  home. 
MARGARET  :     Hubert ! 
GLOUCESTER  :     Are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 
TEDDY  :    No. 

Teddy  remains  firm  in  spite  of  Aunt 
Margaret's  and  Scottie's  entreaties.  She  and 
Aunt  Margaret  remain  on  the  farm.  The 
next  day,  Hallie,  Eilene,  Trevor,  Scottie  and 
Oliver  come  out  to  see  Teddy  and  try  to 
make  her  return  to  her  father  and  marry 
Scottie.  When  Teddy  tells  them  of  the 
stranger  who  came  in  during  the  night,  they 
refuse  to  believe  her  and  make  her  promise 
never  to  tax  the  credulity  of  any  other  person 
with  such  a  story.  Even  when  Billy,  himself, 
returns  they  refuse  to  believe  that  the  evening 
passed  as  Teddy  related.  Finally,  when  they 
all  talk  to  Teddy  and  have  almost  pursuaded 
her  to  return  to  her  father,  Billy  tells  her 
he  will  help  her.  He  will  resign  his  job  and 
come  out  and  help  her  run  the  farm.  Then  she 
can  be  independent  and  hold  out  for  her  prin- 
ciples. So  three  months  later,  Teddy  is  still 
estranged  from  her  father  and  she  and  Aunt 
Margaret  and  Billy  are  living  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  farm. 

Hallie  has  now  circulated  a  story  that  Teddy 
is  living  out  on  the  farm  with  a  stranger  who 
also  spent  the  night  at  her  house  on  the 
eventful  evening  that  caused  all  the  trouble, 
and  that  he  left  his  job  and  went  out  to  help 
her  just  with  an  eye  to  her  millions.  Mr. 
Gloucester  hears  the  story,  and  goes  out  to 
the  farm  thoroughly  incensed  at  Aunt 


White 


Teddy 


Billy 


Teddy :     I'm  going   to  Dad  and  tell  him 
my  pride  is  all  gone. 


Margaret  because  she  has  permitted  Teddy 
to  fall  into  another  scandalous  affair.  Aunt 
Margaret  insists  that  the  summer  has  been 
the  making  of  Teddy  and  that  Billy  hasn't  a 
mercenary  thought  in  his  head.  She  says 
Teddy  and  Billy  love  one  another  and  she 
will  fight  for  their  happiness,  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Gloucester.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Gloucester  starts  out  to  find  Teddy. 

Billy,  meantime,  is  in  the  depths  of  despair. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  Teddy's  friends, 
who  had  been  so  uncharitable  toward  her, 
could  possibly  misunderstand  the  motives  of 
someone  who  really  cared  for  her  as  he  did. 
However,  he  decides  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  best  for  him  to  leave. 
Consequently,  he  goes  to  meet  Teddy  to  tell 
her  his  decision 

TEDDY  :     Billy,    I've    been    thinking,    I    want 
money  more  now  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 
BILLY  :    What  ? 

TEDDY  :  I  want  it  for  you.  Dad  has  an  awful 
lot.  So  you  can  go  on  with  your  dreams 
and  schemes. 

BILLY:  My  schemes  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

TEDDY  :     No,   they  can't.     And  do  you   know 
what   I'm  going  to  do?     I'm  going  to  dad 
and  tell  him  my  pride  is  all  gone. 
BILLY  :     What  ? 
TEDDY  :     I'm  going  to  tell  him  how  wonderful 

you  are  .... 

BILLY  :     You'll  do  nothing  of  the    .    .    . 
TEDDY  :     He'll  be   so   proud   of   you — so   glad 
to  have  me  marry  anyone  so  splendid.     I'm 
going   to    him   tomorrow. 
His   pride   still   smarting   from   the   accusa- 
tions of  Teddy's  friends,  Billy  accuses  Teddy 
of    merely    flirting   and    of    caring   more    for 
luxury    than    for    him,    and    tells    her    he    is 
going   to   clear   out   and   let  her   be   happy    in 
the  old  way. 

Mr.  Gloucester  appears  on  the  scene.  Teddy 
is  genuinely  glad  to  see  him.  He  promises 
Teddy  a  trip  to  Europe  or  a  yacht  or  anything 
she  wants  if  she  will  come  back  to  the  old 
life.  Teddy  assures  him  that  she  can  never 
go  back — that  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  she  wants,  and  she  can't  have  that. 
Aunt  Margaret  explains  that  Billy  has  just 
refused  to  marry  Teddy  and  that  naturally  she 
is  taking  it  hard.  Mr.  Gloucester  says  he 
would  like  to  have  a  look  at  this  strange 
young  man,  and  at  least  to  reimburse  him  for 
his  services  during  the  summer.  Aunt 
Margaret  goes  to  find  Billy.  Teddy  insists 
she  will  marry  him  if  she  has  to  give  up  her 
father's  money  to  do  it. 
GLOUCESTER:  Steady,  Ted,  you're  talking  very 

big. 

TEDDY:     Billy,    I'm   just   the    way    I    was    an 
hour  ago,  and   I  love  you  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  world.     Will  you  marry  me? 
GLOUCESTER:     My  God! 
BILLY  :     Ted  ! 
MARGARET:     You  ask  him,  too,  Hubert,  do  all 

you  can  to  hold  him. 

GLOUCESTER:  I  suppose  I'm  turned  out,  am 
I,  with  all  my  money?  Is  there  anything 
I  could  do — give  it  away — or  anything  to 
induce  you  to  accept  me  as  a  father-in-law? 
TEDDY  :  You  leave  me  alone  with  him  a 
minute,  dad,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you.  (Mr.  Gloucester  and  Aunt 
Margaret  leave). 

TEDDY  :     Billy,  will  you  marry  me  ? 
BILLY:     If  you're  fooling  me,  I'll  kill  you. 
CURTAIN 
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MURIEL 
STUART 

One  of  the  solo 
dancers  of  the 
Pavlowa  Ballet  in 
the  gaily  flowered 
costume  of  a  court 
lady  in  the  ballet 
of  "Amarilla."  The 
Pavlowa  organiza- 
tion will  return  in 
September  for  an- 
other tour  of  the 
country 


MofTftt 


ARTHUR  COREY 


The  young,  dancer  of  the 
Chicago  Opera,  whose 
gilded  body  was  the 
sensation  of  the  Batik 
Ball,  came  to  New  York 
for  the  brief  run  of 
"It's  Up  to  You."  He 
is  now  with  a  new  musi- 
cal production,  "Up  in 
the  Clouds" 


Mu  ray 


VLASTA   MAS1.OVA 
AND 

EDMUND  MAKALIF 
Petrograd  and  New 
York  joined  hands  when 
Vlasta  Ma-slova,  a  pro- 
tegee of  Pavlowa  and 
for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  her  ballet,  and 
Edmund  Makalif,  who 
has  been  dancing  in 
vaudeville  in  this  coun- 
try, appeared  together  in 
"It's  Up  To  You."  They 
are  now  touring  the 
country  in  their  Oriental 
dances 


Goldberg 


COLORFUL      DANCES      BRIGHTEN      THE      STAGE 
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RITA   ROM  ILLY 

"The  Tavern"  having  changed  its  leading 
man,  naturnlly  underwent  a  change  of 
heart  in  regard  to  its  leading  lady.  Miss 
Homllly,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
Chicago  production  of  this  popular  piece, 
plays  the  rdle  formerly  taken  hy 
Elsie  Rizer. 


Edward  Thayer  Monroe 


RUTH    CHATTERTON 

Having  closed  her  New  York  season  as 
the  unhappy  heroine  of  "Mury  Rose,"  this 
popular  star  is  making  an  extended  tour 
of  the  country  in  Barrie's  pathetic  dream- 
play 


YOUNG      LEADING      WOMEN      ON      BROADWAY 
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Bachrach 


FRANK    CONROY 


Who  is  playing  the 
.juvenile  lead  in  "The  Bad 
Man,"  is  a  producer  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  younjrrr 
men.  He  is  the  builder  of 
the  Greenwich  Village  Thea- 
tre. His  most  recent  offer- 
ing at  that  playhouse  was 
the  admirable,  if  gloomy, 
Icelandic  play  "Eyvind  of 
the  Hills" 


Murray 


WIU,Y   POGANY 

The  well-known  scenic  artist,  a 
description  of  whose  work  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


PEDRO    DE 
CORDOBA 

Who  plays  the  young 
sculptor  in  "Nemesis," 
enjoying  an  hour  of 
music  with  his  wife, 
Antoinette  d  e  Cor- 
doba. This  photo- 
graph was  taken  a 
short  time  before 
Mrs.  Cordoba's  death 
in  April 


MARTHA    HEDMAN 

Will  be  seen  early  in  the 
Fall  in  the  leading 
feminine  rdle  of  Louis 
Verneuil's  "Daniel."  The 
above  has  relief  is  the 
work  of  Hilda  Kelleher 


MAUD    HOWELL 

The  only  woman  stage- 
manager  in  New  York, 
lords  it  at  the  Booth 
Theatre,  where  she  di- 
rects the  stage  for  "The 
Green  Goddess."  Miss 
Howell,  last  year  was 
Jessie  Bonstelle's  assis- 
tant director 


IN        AND        ABOUT        THE        PLAYHOUSE 
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OLD    FAVORITES 


EDWIN    BOOTH 

The  third  son  of  the  fiery  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  to  become  a  player, 
Edwin  Booth  was  the  most  popular, 
if  not  the  greatest,  actor  America 
has  yet  produced.  Born  in  1833,  he 
made  his  d6but  at  the  Boston  Museum 
in  1843,  as  Tressil  in  "Richard  III." 
In  1851,  he  was  seen  as  the  Duke 
of  Gloster,  revealing  unexpected 
powers.  In  California  his  perform- 
ance of  Richard  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  this  triumph  was 
repeated  in  New  York.  In  1864,  he 
appeared  at  the  Winter  Garden  as 
Hamlet,  which  he  enacted  for  one 
hundred  consecutive .  nights,  the 
longest  run  any  Shakespearean  play 
had  ever  known  in  America.  His 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 
April  4,  1891,  as  Hamlet 


HARRY  J.  MONTAGUE 

This  matinee  idol  of  the  middle  seventies  came  to  America  from  England 
in  1874,  and,  joining  Lester  Wallack's  company,  at  once  became  immensely 
popular  with  theatregoers.  A  clever  and  attractive  light  comedian,  he  made 
a  big  hit  as  Manuel  in  "The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man."  He  was  a 
special  favorite  of  Wallack,  who  surrendered  to  the  young  actor  his  best 
parts.  In  delicate  health,  he  soon  afterwards  died  in  California  of  consumption 


(Left) 
CHARLES    FECHTER 

With  the  appearance  of  Fechter  in 
this  country,  "American  audiences," 
says  H.  A.  Clapp,  "first  came  in 
contact  with  an  actor  of  great 
natural  gifts  and  continental  train- 
ing who  used  the  English  language 
at  his  performances."  He  went  to 
England  in  1860,  playing  Hamlet  in  a 
blond  wig  and  later  came  to  America 


©Falk 


LILY  LANGTRY 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  this  actress,  now  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  is  better  known  internationally  than  any  player  now 
living.  Born  in  1852,  and  nicknamed  "The  Jersey  Lily,"  after  her  birth- 
place, she  made  her  first  stage  appearance  at  the  London  Haymarket,  as 
Kate  Hardcastle  in,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  Becoming  an  immense  favorite 
in  London,  where  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Royalty,  she  later  came  to 
America,  touring  with  great  success.  Returning  to  London,  she  became  man- 
ager of  the  Prince's  Theatre.  Subsequently,  she  returned  to  this  country, 
her  activities  being  equally  divided  between  America  and  England 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


BROAUHURST.  "MACBETH." 
Tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare. 
Produced  April  19,  with  this  cast: 

Duncan  Allen  Thomas 

Malcolm  Ernest  Rowan 

Donalbain  Roy  Bucklee 

Macbeth  Walter  Hampden 

Banquo  William  Sauter 

Macduff  J.  Harry  Irvine 

A  Porter  Hannam  Clark 

First  Murderei  Edwin  Cushman 

Second  Murderer  Richard  Highley 

Laly  Macbeth  Mary  Hall 

Lady  Macduft  Netta  Sunderland 

First  \\"itch  Le  Roi  Operti 
Second  Witch         Elsie  Herndon  Kearns 

Third  Witch  Hannam  Clark 

WALTER  Hampden  is  not  yet  a 
Kean.  He  still  lacks  the  in- 
spired genius  that  made  forever  mem- 
orable the  thrilling,  magnificent  em- 
bodiments of  Edwin  Booth.  But  in  in- 
telligence, scholarly  reading,  serious- 
ness of  purpose,  imagination  and 
earnestness  of  study,  he  may  properly 
be  reckoned  as  the  present  leader 
of  the  American  legitimate  school. 

The  encouraging  feature  of  his 
work  is  that  each  of  his  successive 
presentations  of  the  established  his- 
trionic figures  shows  a  distinct  gain 
in  finish  and  accomplishment  over  his 
previous  efforts.  The  artistic  prog- 
ress is  steadily  manifest.  This  was 
potently  shown  in  his  production  of 
"JVlacbeth,"  with  which  he  inaugu- 
rated his  season  at  the  Broadhurst. 
It  was  a  noble,  impressive  study 
which  he  gave  the  title  role.  Mac- 
beth is  a  "straight"  part,  an  open- 
minded,  brave  soldier,  swerved  from 
the  narrow  path  by  the  super-domina- 
tion of  his  ambitious  wife.  Remorse 
over  his  bloody  digressions  leads  him 
into  a  conscientious  phase  from 
which  he  turns  to  the  defiant  stage 
only  to  acknowledge  finally  the  su- 
premacy of  the  fates.  Macbeth  is 
not  subtle.  He  is  a  big  man,  and  in 
this  view  Mr.  Hampden  presented 
him,  with  engaging  spirit  and  com- 
manding resource.  His  tenderness 
for  his  wife  was  expressed  with  real 
depth  of  feeling.  His  remorse  struck 
me  as  rather  superficial.  But  there 
was  fine  dramatic  sweep  and  move- 
ment in  the  impersonation,  and  the 
lines  were  read  with  an  appreciative 
sense  that  brought  out  the  full  truth 
of  their  meaning  and  the  vital  beauty 
of  the  verse. 

On  lines  established  by  the  best 
traditions,  Mary  Hall  gave  a  render- 


ing of  Lady  Macbeth  that  stirred 
her  audience  to  heights  of  real  en- 
thusiasm and  which  were  well  de- 
served. 

The  cast,  in  general,  was  not  ster- 
ling excellence,  while  for  imaginative 
effectiveness,  the  witch  scenes  have 
seldom  been  better  handled. 

Mr.  Hampden  followed  ''Macbeth" 
with  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
and  later  with  a  remarkably  fine  per- 
formance of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Departing  from  tradition 
which,  since  the  days  of  Macklin,  has 
made  Shylock  a  sympathetic  figure, 
patient  and  resigned  under  the  perse- 
cution of  his  race,  Mir.  Hampden's 
Jew  is  more  as  Shakespeare  drew 
him,  the  senile,  filthy,  vindictive  Jew, 
such  as  the  groundlings  liked  to  pic- 
ture him  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  comparative  novelty  of  the 
characterization  gave  added  interest 
to  a  performance  which  was  vital 
and  convincing  throughout. 

FULTON.  ."LILIOM."  Play  in 
seven  scenes  and  a  Prologue,  by 
Franz  Molnar.  Produced  April  20 
with  this  cast: 


Marie 

Julie 

Mrs.  Muskat 

"Liliom" 

Police  Captain 


Hortense  Alden 

Eva  Le  Gallienne 

Helen  Westley 

Joseph  Schildkraut 

Erskine  Sanford 


Mother  Hollunder  Lilian  Kingsbury 

"The  Sparrow"  Dudley  Digges 

The  Richly  Dressed  Man  Edgar  Stehli 
The  Poorly  Dressed  .Man  Phillip  Wood 
The  Magistrate  Albert  Perry 

Louise  Evelyn  Chard 

IT  is  with  an  enlarged  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  Theatre  Guild 
that  one  comes  away  from  "Liliom." 
The  courage  and  skill  attending  its 
production  of  this  bizarre,  yet  power- 
ful drama  by  Franz  Molnar,  which 
failed  in  an  anglicized  version  in 
London  and  was  rejected  by  all  the 
New  York  managers  who  considered 
it,  attests  handsomely  to  the  fine 
taste  and  high  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  curtain-weary  playgoer, 
accustomed  to  the  balderdash  hurled 
before  his  eyes  from  the  most  reput- 
able sources,  can  only  rejoice  to 
learn,  and  learn  definitely,  that  a 
night  with  the  Theatre  Guild  has 
come  to  mean  a  night  with  the  finest 
the  theatre  affords. 
"Liliom,"  is  the  bad  title  of  a  re- 


markably good  play.  It  is  Hungarian 
argot,  for  "the  '  roughneck,"  and  it 
is  not  entirely  clear  why  that  part 
of  the  play  should  not  have  been 
done  into  English  along  with  the 
rest.  If  it  is  to  brave  the  road,  this 
alteration  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

'1  he  Liliom  of  the  play  is  the 
bouncer  and  general  utility  man  of 
a  carousel  on  the  outskirts  of  Buda- 
pest. He  is  "hard-boiled"  and  gen- 
erally a  suspicious  character  to  the 
police.  The  latter  warn  away  from 
him,  Julie,  a  servant  girl,  but  she, 
with  the  trust  and  confidence  born 
of  her  love  for  him,  refuses  to  quit 
his  side  and  goes  to  live  with  him. 
Despite  Liliom's  harshness  to  Julie 
and  his  beating  of  her,  it  is  for  her 
sake,  and  that  of  her  coming  child, 
that  he  sets  out  with  a  disreputable 
crony  called  "Sparrow,"  to  murder 
and  rob  a  cashier.  They  are  trapped 
by  the  police,  but*  Liliom,  rather  than 
be  jailed,  does  himself  to  death  with 
a  kitchen  knife. 

It  is  then  that,  as  predicted  by 
"Sparrow,"  justice  comes  to  him. 
His  shade  is  arrested  by  celestial 
policemen,  and  in  a  diverting,  yet 
finely  delicate  scene,  before  the 
Police  Magistrate  of  Heaven — the 
real  significance  of  which  escapes  the 
less  thoughtful  theatregoer — Liliom 
is  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  of  purga- 
tory. At  the  end  of  that  time,  his  soul 
purified  by  the  cleansing  fires,  Liliom 
is  sent  back  to  his  wife  and  his 
child  for  one  day,  to  do  something 
which  may  atone  for  his  faults  while 
among  the  living.  But  it  is  useless. 
It  is  the  same  old  Lilion:  who  steals 
a  star  from  Heaven  for  his  daughter 
and  strikes  her  violently  when  he  is 
angered  by  her.  He  cannot  change, 
but,  even  so,  the  women  forgive  him 
for  do  they  not  love  him? 

The  play  is  divided  into  eight 
scenes  or  episodes,  and  in  those  which 
deal  with  Liliom's  mortal  life,  we 
have  a  quality  of  drama  that  rises 
to  unusual  heights.  It  swings  and 
woos  one  with  its  every  mood,  superb 
in  its  realism,  tremendous  in  its 
poetic  power.  The  subsequent  scenes, 
dealing  with  the  hereafter,  are  intel- 
lectual rather  than  emotional  and 
must  suffer  in  consequence.  They 
are,  distinctly,  treats  for  the  intclli- 
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gentsia  and  no  one  else,  dealing  as 
they  do  with  purely  metaphysical 
matters  tliat  are  for  tlie  head  rather 
than  for  the  heart. 

The  Guild  has  found,  on  the  whole, 
an  adequate  cast.  Joseph  Schild- 
kraut  is  a  brilliant  young  actor,  who 
is,  doubtless,  on  the  threshold  of 
many  interesting  contributions  to  the 
native  boards.  Certain  mannerisms 
of  the  German  and  Yiddish  school 
of  playing,  scarcely  acceptable  to 
our  own  audiences,  must  he  eradicated 
and  no  doubt  will  be.  Eva  Le- 
Gallienne  is  a  sympathetic,  colorful, 
but  too  refined  a  Julie.  Her  cultured 
tone  and  general  manner  suggest.; 
Radcliffe  rather  than  Zorn,  but  she 
is  a  serio'.is,  lovely-looking  little 
actress  who  will  soon  find  herself  in 
a  role  better  suited  to  her  personality. 
Dudley  Digges  is  an  amusing  and 
finished  "Sparrow."  This  part  will 
count  among  the  best  stage  portraits 
this  excellent  actor  has  yet  shown  us. 
Helen  Westley's  remarkable  versa- 
tility is  seen  at  its  best  as  Mrs. 
Muskat.  She  gives,  perhaps,  the 
truest  picture  of  the  lot. 


GEO.  M.  COHAN'S.  "Two  LITTLE 
GIRLS  IN  BLUE."  .Musical  play  in  3 
acts.  Book  by  Fred  Jackson.  Music 
by  Paul  Lannin  and  Vincent  Tou- 
mans.  Produced  May  3,  with  this 
cast: 


Dolly  Sartoris 
Polly  Sartoris 
Robert  Barker 
Jerry  Lloyd 
Morgan  Atwel! 
Hariette  Neville 
Ninon  La  Fleur 
Captain  Morrow 
Jennings 
Kennedy 
Margie 
Ophelia 
Mary  Bird 
The  Bride 


Madeline  Fairbanks 

Marion  Fairbanks 

Oscar  Shaw 

Fred  Santley 

Olin  Howland 

Emma  Janvier 

Julia  Kelety 

Stanley  Jessup 

Jack  Tomson 

Tommy  Tomson 

Evelyn  Law 

Patricia  Clarke 

Edith  Decker 

Beulah  McFarland 


WITHOUT  the  Fairbanks  twins, 
this  summer  show  probably 
would  be  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
any  other  musical  show.  With  them 
it  has  the  "punch"  that  a  few  drops 
of  forbidden  fluid  can  give  to  a 
summer  drink.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a 
skillfully  blended  summer  beverage, 
made  up  of  familiar  ingredients, 
which  pleases  but  does  not  intoxi- 
cate. 

The  story  is  a  variation  of  the 
mistaken  identity  theme,  a  plot  that 
was  old  when  Plautus  first  borrowe-1 
it,  but  is  no  less  entertaining  for 
that.  The  twins,  seeking  a  distant 
estate,  take  passage  on  a  boat  for 
India,  traveling  as  an  entity.  Sharing 
a  stateroom  and  taking  care  that  only 


one  of  them  is  ever  seen  at  a  time, 
they  make  the  trip  on  a  single  ticket 
since  they  cannot  afford  two.  Two 
youths  fall  in  love  witli  them,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  one  girl.  Complica- 
tions enliven  the  test  of  the  voyage. 

The  twins  have  nothing  much  to 
do  but  love  and  be  loved  through 
three  acts,  but  they  do  this  success- 
fully. Both  are  pretty,  dainty  and 
clever,  and  both  dance  well.  One  is 
a  little  prettier  than  the  other,  and 
the  other  a  trifle  more  clever  than 
the  one,  but  only  a  Bertillion  could 
tell  which  is  which. 

The  show  is  not  without  exception- 
al qualities.  For  one  thing,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  would  shock  a  high 
school  girl  and  comparatively  little 
that  would  shock  her  mother.  It 
seemed  surprising,  too,  that  with  a 
stage  set  witli  so  many  adjacent 
cabins,  the  author  was  able  to  resist 
the  inevitable  temptation  to  introduce 
a  bedroom  farce  complex  into  the 
plot. 

Evelyn  Law  is  able  to  captivate 
with  dancing  of  an  order  seldom 
seen  on  the  dance-mad  highway.  Olin 
Howland,  comedian  of  the  show,  is 
funny  at  times,  but  not  frequently. 

The  girls  of  the  chorus,  though 
they  are  collectively  burdened  witli 
the  title  of  "Personality  Contingent," 
are  not  the  least  important  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  show.  There  is 
not  a  girl  in  the  chorus  who  fails  to 
qualify  as  a  beauty  and  more  than 
one  of  them  shows'  evidences  of 
ability  to  rise  far  al  ove  the  level 
even  of  a  personality  contingent. 
The  music  is  catchy  and  some  of  it, 
in  spite  of  modernistic  trend,  is 
musical.  "Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue," 
is  staged  by  Ned  Wayburn. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "J  u  N  E 
LOVE."  Musical  play  in  2  acts.  Book 
by  Otto  Harbach  and  W.  H.  Post. 
Music  by  Rudolf  Friml.  Produced 
April  25,  with  this  cast : 


Tiny  Golden 
Mrs.  Martia  Golden 
Bobbie  Foster 
Geoffrey  Lcve 
Jack  Garrison 
Fxldie  Evans 
Mrs.  June  Love 
Belle  Bolton 
Thompson 


Lois  Josephine 
Martha  Mayo 
Clarence  Nordstrom 
James  Billings 
W.  B.  Davidson 
Johnny  Dooley 
Else  Alder 
Bertee  Beaumonte 
Lionel  Pape 


JUNE  LOVE"   replaces  "Mary"  at 
the    Knickerbocker    Theatre,    and 
goes   ahead    of    it   in    several  points. 
The  plot,  to  be  sure,  is  not  much, 
but     it     suffices     for     a     framework. 
There    is    a    lot    of    clever,    rnappy 
dialogue,  and  almost  no  drivel :  Brian 
Hooker's  lyrics  are  delightful  in  their 


rhymes,  their  rhythms,  and  their  use 
of  lilting  words  that  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  a  real  light-opera  composer: 
and  Rudolph  Friml  has  set  them  to 
tunes,  never  commonplace,  and  if 
at  times  reminiscent,  they  are  only 
so  of  his  former  ones. 

The  cast  contains  several  people 
who  can  sing.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Else  Alder  who  is  a  prima 
donna  with  a  voice,  a  knowledge 
how  to  use  it,  and  a  lot  of  charm 
and  ability  as  an  actress  to  go  with 
it.  She  gives  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
the  ear  and  the  mind,  whenever  she 
is  on  the  stage.  Her  song,  Dear 
Love,  My  Love,  i  s  effective  and 
should  be  popular;  but  the  duet,  I'm 
Not  in  Love  with  You,  which  she 
sings  with  Mr.  Davidson,  is  even 
better.  Mr.  Davidson,  by  the  way. 
is  a  very  personable  lover,  with  a 
pleasant  voice;  and  he  does  some 
good  comedy  work  in  a  serious 
manner. 

Lois  Josephine  is  a  most  winsome 
and  engaging  debutante,  and  she 
plays  havoc  with  the  heart  of 
Clarence  Xordstrom,  who  is  funny 
as  an  undergrown  caven:an. 

Bertee  Beaumonte  is  a  vamp  of 
the  vamps,  bizarre  and  full  of  devil- 
try as  they  make  them,  and  she  does 
a  character  dance  that  is  a  wonder. 

Johnny  Dooley 's  voice  is  almost  as 
funny  as  his  legs,  both  of  which 
always  reem  to  be  playing  strange 
tricks  with  him.  He  has  his  fair 
share,  hut  l:y  no  means  a  monopoly 
of  the  comedy,  which  is  of  an  un- 
forced a:ul  bubbling  quality. 


COMEDY.  "J  u  s  T  MARRIED." 
Farce  comedy  by  Adelaide  Mathews 
and  Ann  Nichols.  Produced  April 
26,  with  this  cast : 


Mrs.  Johnnie  Walker 
Second  Steward 
Victoire  Bertin 
Ship's  Officer 
Mr.  f.  Witter 
Mrs.  U.  Witter 
First  Steward 
Mrs.  Jac':  Stanley 
Jack  Stanley 
Percy  Jones 
Robert  Adams 
Miss  Roberta  Adams 


Eleaiior  Ladd 

Robert  Harrigan 

Eliz  Gergely 

Roy  Foster 

Jess  Dandy 

Isabel  O'Madigan 

R.  P.  Davis 

Dorothy  Mortimer 

John  Butler 

Purnell  Pratt 

Lynne  Overman 

Vivian  Martin 


JUST    Married,"    is   another   ordin- 
ary,     cut-to-pattern      bedroom 
farce,   the   bedroom   this   time   beini 
a    stateroom-de-ltixe   on    an    Atlantic 
liner. 

The  play  is  lifted  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary, however,  by  the  presence  in  the 
cast,  of  Lynne  Overman,  an  expert 
farceur  who  is  a  constant  and  con- 
tinuous joy.  He  is  able  to  project 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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EVA    LE   GALLIENNE 

and 
EVELYN    CHARD 

Mother  and  child  in  "Lili- 
om."  As  the  "roughneck's" 
mate,  Miss  Le  Gallienne 
shows  rather  too  much  re- 
finement for  the  dramatist's 
7,orn-like  heroine,  but  her 
performance  has  a  fine 
spiritual  quality  which  en- 
titles it  to  rank  with  the 
best  seen  this  season 


Photos  Schwarz 
HELEN    WESTLEY 


Who  as  Mrs.  Muskat, 
the  irascible  amorous 
carousel  proprietress, 
contributes  another  of 
her  inimitable  type  por- 
traits to  the  contempo- 
rary stage 


DUDLEY  DIGGES 
As     "  S  p  a  r  r  o  w,"     the 


tramp  who  incites  Liliom 
to  attempt  the  murder 
of  the  factory  paymaster 


REALISTIC    TYPES    IN    MOLNAR'S    NOTEWORTHY    PLAY    "LILIOM" 
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THE  HEARTBREAK  OF  ACTING 

Every  role  so  real  that  it  scars  the  emotions.     An  interview  with 
ETHEL   BARRYMORE 


SINCE  1895,  when  Ethel  Barrymore  was 
obliged  to  forego  her  plans  to  become  a 
famous  pianist,  because  the  family  for- 
tunes insisted  that  she  get  a  job,  till  now, 
1921,  she  has  multiplied  the  emotions.  Born 
an  aristocrat  among  artists  she  has  fulfilled 
tradition.  In  1895,  Ethel  Barrymore  was  a 
young  miss  of  fifteen.  Great  plans  had  been 
made  to  send  her  to  Germany  and  Russia  to 
complete  her  musical  education.  She  was 
tall  for  her  age,  slender.  In  the  dawn  of  her 
womanhood  she  was  a  rather  stiff,  awkward 
girl.  Someone  remembers  her  on  her  way 
to  her  first  step  as  an  actress,  dressed  in  a 
very  plain  little  dress,  a  single  plait  down 
her  back,  standing  on  the  station  platform, 
beside  a  small  trunk  severely  marked  with  the 
initials  "E.  B.,  Notre  Dame  Academy."  She 
was  leaving  school  to  become  an  actress,  in 
her  grandmother's  company.  It  was  one  of 
those  periodic  events  in  the  career  of  old 
Mrs.  Drew,  the  dowager  queen  of  this  aristo- 
cratic stage  family,  when  she  indulged  in  a 
tour  of  her  famous  part,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in 
"The  Rivals."  There  was  no  part  for  E.  B. 
in  the  play.  Sheridan  had  neglected  to  write 
one  in,  but  Mrs.  Drew  put  in  a  few  lines,  so 
that  her  grandaughter  might  earn  a  small 
salary.  It  was  her  first  lesson  in  the  hard 
school  of  life,  where  much  that  we  learn  be- 
gins with  disappointment. 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  Ethel  Barry more's 
career  was  imposed  upon  her  by  this  first 
lesson  in  sacrifice,  it  is  with  added  degree  of 
admiration  that  one  reviews  the  zenith  of  her 
fame.  While  many  embellish  her  success  with 
qualities  that  she  has  inherited  from  the  Drews, 
it  is  possible  that  her  real  identity  is  a  crystali- 
zation  of  her  father.  Maurice  Barrymore  was 
the  handsomest  man  on  the  stage  of  his  time, 
the  best  of  sports,  broad-minded,  the  most 
brilliant  of  those  inspired  artists,  of  a  day 
when  actors  were  intellectually  interesting. 
She  inherits  many  fascinating  qualities  that 
were  essentially  his,  those  fine  human  sweeps 
of  emotional  strength  which  his  beautiful 
voice  could  manage  so  well,  that  rugged  sim- 
plicity of  wide  sympathy  with  all  sorts  of 
people  and  conditions,  that  ever  twinkling 
eye  of  humor  in  the  face  of  cold  fact.  He 
belonged  to  a  period  when  there  was  a 
Bohemia  that  instructed  and  interpreted 
artistic  feeling1,  himself  always  the  most  bril- 
liant leader  of  those  gatherings,  in  the  early 
morning  of  an  inspiring  afterglow  of  the 
theatre.  If  you  remember  Maurice  Barry- 
more,  the  art  of  Ethel  Barrymore  is  ex- 
plained by  the  association.  If  not,  then  re- 
member the  many  emotional  impulses  she  has 
inspired,  and  the  many  delightful  comedy 
moods  of  her  stage  experience  and  you  will 
get  an  impression  of  her  father. 

She  made  her  debut  with  her  grandmother, 
in  a  part  that  Sheridan  did  not  write  in  his 
play,  "The  Rivals,"  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Montreal.  Her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
was  in  "The  Bauble  Shop."  At  a  moment's 


notice  she  was  obliged  to  replace  Elsie  De 
Wolfe.  She  was  scarcely  sixteen.  John  Drew 
and  Maude  Adams  were  in  it;  Arthur  Byron 
was  the  juvenile;  J.  E.  Dodson  was  the  char- 
acter man.  In  her  mind  she  had  only  one 
hope,  which  was  to  save  up  $500  to  take  her 
to  Europe  for  her  musical  education.  The 
gown  she  had  to  wear  was  several  sizes  too 
large  for  her,  but  such  a  trifle  did  not  dis- 
turb her.  Her  mother  had  taught  her  it  was 
not  what  one  wears,  but  how  one  acts,  that 
counts.  Charles  Frohman,  with  deep  lines  of 
care  on  h'is  face,  took  an  anxious  seat  in 
front.  The  least  disturbed  member  of  thj 
company  was  the  child  actress,  wearing  a  long 
dress  and  playing  the  part  of  a  sophisticated 
woman  of  the  world.  She  had  perfect  self- 
possession,  the  poise  of  a  fatalist.  She  took 
the  high  hurdle  in  front  of  her  like  a 
thoroughbred. 

IT  was  not  the  love  of  the  Theatre  that 
made  Ethel  Barrymore  an  actress,  it  was 
the  accident  of  birth,  plus  all  the  inherited 
sensibilities  of  intelligence  and  artistic  inclina- 
tion. She  did  what  her  family  told  her  to 
do,  and  she  needed  money.  When  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  "Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Horse  Marines,"  at  the  Walnut  Street  Thea- 
tre in  Philadelphia,  there  was  an  anxious 
moment.  Just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  be 
lifted,  the  young  star,  with  distracted  economic 
nerves,  held  the  curtain  while  she  sent  for 
the  manager.  He  came  hurriedly  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

"I  haven't  any  money,"  she  said  timidly, 
"do  you  think  you  could  let  me  have  five 
dollars  until  salary  day?" 

"Five  dollars?"  gasped  the  manager,  "do 
you  know  how  many  people  there  are  in  the 
house?" 

She  looked  through  the  curtain  peephole 
expecting  to  see  an  empty  house. 

"Here's  your  five  dollars,"  said  the  man- 
ager giving  her  ten  times  as  much,  and  hand- 
ing her  a  program  on  which  her  name  was 
starred. 

ETHEL  BARRYMORE'S  vanity  has  never 
been  an  object  in  her  work.  She  has 
that  fine  contempt  for  egotism,  that  dread  of 
failure  that  all  artists  have,  with  every  new 
adventure.  The  stage  is  a  work  room,  acting 
a  profession,  a  living. 

"Go  on  the  stage,  and  God  bless  you,  es- 
pecially if  it's  a  matter  of  earning  a  living," 
she  advises  all  aspirants. 

Many  things  have  happened  in  the  theatre 
'  ince  her  first  great  success  in  "Captain  Jinks." 
but  the  Ethel  Barrymore  of  a  time  when  she 
was  the  belle  of  New  York,  the  international 
mystery  of  society  reporters  who  saw  in  her 
some  new  matrimonial  prospect  with  the 
nobility  abroad,  has  not  changed,  except  to 
grow  more  radiant  in  the  glow  of  the  inter- 
vening years.  She  has  the  indestructible 
beauty  of  emotional  life,  the  wistful  look  of 


eternal  dreams,  the  heart  tones  in  her  voice 
of  deep  appreciation.  She  is  so  unlike  any 
other  woman  of  her  time  on  the  stage,  that 
there  is  something  queer  about  the  subdued 
forces  of  her  genius. 

"To  say  a  person  is  queer,"  she  said,  "is 
the  finest  compliment,  because  to  be  queer 
is  to  have  ideas,  to  have  a  fresh  outlook  on 
things.  One  must  multiply  one's  emotions." 

She  always  has  that  puzzled  air  of  a  child 
when  it  is  trying  to  understand,  what  to  the 
grown-up  philosophy  seems  so  simple.  She 
has  not  settled  her  observation  of  people,  and 
things  in  the  world  in  general. 

"I  don't  know  why  people  have  always  been 
so  good  to  me,"  she  said,  referring  to  her 
stage  success.  "It's  a  heart-breaking1  thing 
to  act." 

Her  tears  have  always  been  real,  she  does 
not  belong  to  the  cynical  side  of  experience. 

"I  bedieve  in  the  monologue,  many  of  us 
indulge  in  it  too  little.  I  am  sure  most  men 
talk  to  themselves,  all  women  do.  During  all 
the  long,  lonely  journeys  in  empty  parlor  cars 
I  always  talked  things  over  with  myself.  I 
suppose  I'm  like  the  old  Irish  woman  who 
talked  to  her  cat,  to  the  walls,  to  the  weather 
out  of  the  window.  She  was  a  monologist  by 
force  of  circumstances,  she  had  to  have  some- 
one she  could  talk  to  frankly,  and  why  not 
herself?" 

IT  was  in  the  silences  that  we  grew  up. 
not  in  the  noisy  moods,"  she  said,  "and 
how  can  you  feel  deeply  without  bringing 
tears  to  the  eyes,  since  the  acting  hour  is  also 
a  living  hour?"  she  added. 

The  most  trying  part  of  an  actress's  life 
is  the  necessity  of  never  looking  tired.  No 
matter  how  tired  one  might  be  it  is  for- 
bidden for  an  actress.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  hypocrisies  of  the  stage  life,  as  she  lived 
it. 

Every  role  has  been  so  real  that  it  scarred 
the  emotions,  and  left  something  to  be  found 
out  about  life,  the  task  of  emotional  under- 
standing was  never  finished.  Always  the 
original  attack  of  feeling,  about  the  most 
trivial  things.  For  instance,  the  question,  now 
almost  settled,  of  the  cigarette  for  women. 

"I  always  think  of  that  delightful  Irishman 
who  defended  the  idea  of  using  tobacco  for 
women,"  she  said.  "When  he  was  asked  about 
it  he  said,  'All  women  should  smoke  because 
it  makes  them  kind  and  manly.'  " 

Since  those  first  tests  in  acting  in  1895. 
between  then  and  now.  the  road  had  been  one 
of  perpetual  triumph.  The  plays  were  im- 
portant, but  there  was  that  in  Ethel  Barry- 
more  which  was  more  important,  the  distinc- 
tion of  personal  appeal  that  grows  stronger  as 
the  years  pass.  There  was,  after  "Cantain 
Jinks,"  "Belinda."  "The  Off  Chance."  "Mid- 
Channel."  "Tante,"  "The  Shadow."  "Alice-sit- 
by-the-Fire."  and  "The  Twelve  Pound 
Look."  a  Galsworthy  play,  "The  Silver  Box." 
"Camille,"  "Declassee,"  and  "Clair  de  Lune." 
Each  of  them  had  (Continued  on  f>agr  fit) 
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IN     THE     SPOTLIGHT 


(Center) 

VIOLET  KEMBLE  COOPER 
The  outstanding  hit  in  Michael 
Strange's  play,  "Clair  de  Lune," 
which  served  for  the  joint  appear- 
ance at  the  Empire  Theatre  of 
Ethel  and  John  Barrymore,  was 
the  degenerate  Dutchess  of  Beau- 
mont, acted  by  Violet  Kemble 
Cooper.  This  young  actress  is  a 
scion  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
families  on  the  English  stage. 
A  daughter  of  the  late  Frank 
Kemble  Cooper,  her  forebears  have 
been  actors  and  actresses  for  many 
generations.  Miss  Cooper  herself 
is  well  known  on  the  stage  in  this 
country.  She  was  for  several 
seasons  a  prominent  member  of 
Laurette  Taylor's  company,  ap- 
pearing in  particularly  striking 
roles  in  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  and 
"Happiness."  Later,  she  appeared 
with  William  Gillette  in  Barrie's 
"Dear  Brutus"  at  the  Empire 
Theatre 


©  Moffctt 


(Left) 
MARY  FOWLER 

A  young  actress  who  has  re- 
cently shown  great  promise  in 
a  classic  rdle.  After  noticing 
her  work  in  the  trying  ingenue 
part  in  "The  Woman  of 
Bronze,"  Miss  Anglin  honored 
her  by  selecting  her  to  play 
the  title  role  of  "Iphigenia  in 
Aulis" — a  part  which  she  her- 
self had  played  in  earlier  re- 
vivals— and  she  had  no  reason 
to  regret  her  choice,  for  Miss 
Fowler  won  the  praise  of  all 
the  critics  for  her  sympathetic 
acting  and  intelligent  reading 
of  the  part 


STUART  SAGE 
Who  plays  Brooks  in  "The 
Bat"  was  born  in  South 
Dakota.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  a  military  academy, 
he  went  on  the  stage,  making 
his  debut  as  the  country  boy 
in  "Old  Lady  31."  This,  how- 
ever, was  cut  short  by  the  war. 
While  overseas  with  the 
A.  E.  F.,  Mr.  Sage  met  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  and  at  her 
invitation  accepted  a  part  in 
"The  Bat,"  which  he  has  played 
with  marked  success 


Charlotte    FairchiM 

ELEANOR  WOODRUFF 
From  Philadelphia  to  success  on 
Broadway  by  way  of  the  movies 
and  the  Ziegfeld  Follies— that,  in 
barest  outline,  is  the  record  of  this 
handsome  young  woman  who  as 
Grace  Lonarby  in  "Nemesis"  won 
favorable  notice  from  every  critic 
in  town.  Miss  Woodruff  was  lead- 
ing woman  with  Otis  Skinner  in 
"Mister  Antonio" 


Campbell  Studio 


/"vN  May  1,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  the  Actors- 
Equity  gave  its  annual  show, 
nearly  one  thousand  stars  of 
stage  and  screen  taking  part,  a 
wonderful  galaxy  of  the  most 
conspicuous  talent  of  the  American 
theatre.  In  point  of  size  and 
standing  of  the  cast  it  was  the 
largest  performance  ever  given  in 
New  York,  Practically  every  star 
in  town  and  out  took  part,  from 
Lillian  Russell  to  the  Duncan 


sisters.  The  program  consisted  of 
"Waltz  Madness,"  a  miniature 
musical  comedy,  "The  Equity 
Kindergarten,"  staged  by  Leon 
Errol,  "You  Must  Come  Over,"  a 
satire  on  movies  and  stage,  "You 
Turn  It,"  a  novelty  staged  by 
Frank  Craven,  "Dance  Carnival" 
and  a  Shakespearean  pageant, 
which  proved  the  climax  to  the 
superb  spectacle.  Hassard  Short 
staged  the  show.  The  performance, 
which  netted  $40,000,  was  repeated 
the  following  Sunday. 


Photos  Apeda 


WILTON    LACKAYE 
an    Henry    VIII 


(Left) 
FRANK    BACON 

as    Prospero    in 
"Thf    Tempest" 


GEORGE    ARLISS 
as  Shylock 


ALL   STAR   SHAKESPEAREAN   PAGEANT 
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ALMA    HUBENS 

a»    Cordelia 


'hotos   Apcda 


TYRONE    POWER 
an    Mnrlifth 


•T1  HESE  are  only  a  few  of  the  players 
who  took  part  in  the  Shakespearean 
pageant.  Space  does  not  allow  of  present- 
ing equally  interesting  portraits  of  Lillian 
Russell  as  Queen  Katherine;  Doris  Keane 
as  Portia;  Lionel  Atwill  as  Hamlet; 
I.aurette  Taylor  as  Ophelia;  Margalo 
Gilmore  as  Juliet:  Elsio  Mackav  as 


HELEN  WARE 
n»  Lady  Macbeth 


' 


Hermione;  John  Drew  as  Petruchio; 
Florence  Reed  as  Cleopatra;  Genevieve 
Tobin  as  Ariel;  Peggy  Wood  as  Imogen; 
Martha  Hedman  as  Desdemona;  Norma 
Talmadge  and  Marion  Davies  as  Mistress 
Page  and  Mistress  Ford;  Elsie  Ferguson 
as  Titania,  and  Nance  O'Neil  who,  as 
"M  e  m  o  r  i  e  s,"  spoke  the  Bard's  lines 


A       SENSATION       OF       EQUITY'S       BIG       SHOW 
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SAM    HARDY 

an    Malvolio    in    "Twelfth 
Night" 


JANE   COWI. 

at   Katharine   in   "Tamint/ 
of   the   Shrew" 


CONWAY  TEARLE 

as    Orlando    in    "At    Yov 
Like  It" 


CHRYSTAL   HERNE 
an  Viola  in  "Twelfth  Night" 


EQUITY        MEMBERS        IN        CLASSIC        ROLES 
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STAGE 


By  M.  F,  KEHOE 


'A    Tlumsninl    Years  A^o."    I'erey    \1iirluiy *s  wtiiinsii-;il   (Jiinese  play,   presented    hy    tJie  "Play    Hox" 
Theatre   of  the    I'riivorsily    <»f    M  innesnla.    tinder    I  he  direrliun   of  Ariel    Macnau^hlon. 
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The   University   of  Minnesota  and 
Its    Little    Theatre    Activities 


THE  "Play  Box"  Theatre  was  evolved  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  by  the 
Masquers'  Dramatic  Club  to  permit  of 
road  trips,  through  the  northern  mining  towns 
of  the  State.  This  club,  with  its  sixty  members 
and  its  tradition  of  twenty-five  years  of  dra- 
matic existence,  decided  that  the  fantasy  and 
charm  of  Percy  Mackaye's  play,  "A  Thou- 
sand Years  Ago,"  would  be  a  contrast  to  the 
usual  movie  fare  of  the  Iron  Range.  But 
the  school  auditoriums  and  town  halls  of  the 
North  held  stages  of  varying  possibilities  and 
difficulties.  So  the  "Play  Box'1  was  built,  able 
to  convert  any  hall  into  a  theatre  at  brief 
notice. 

On  the  Express  wagon  it  looked  like  a  great 
black  coffin.  It  was  a  box  seven  feet  long 
by  three  feet  wide,  roped  for  travelling.  Ex- 
pressed ahead  this  greeted  the  Company  from 
the  centre  of  the  stage  on  their  arrival  at  a 
new  town  like  an  old  friend.  But  there  was 
no  sentimental  waste  in  the  "Play  Box."  The 
ropes  about  it  supported  the  curtains  during 
a  performance.  The  top  of  the  box,  when 
lifted  out,  had  four  legs  and  served  in  Act  2 
as  a  couch  for  the  sleeping  prince.  From  the 
wonder  box  came  neutral  grey  curtains  and 
bundles  of  plumber's  piping  which,  when  ad- 
justed in  short  lengths,  supported  changes  of 
curtain.  A  central  hanging  with  the  aid  of 
decoration  was  reversible  and  made  the  dif- 
ference in  the  background.  In  Act  I  it  was 
painted  as  a  gate.  Behind  it  a  blue  sky  drop 
backing  had  conventional  mandarin  roofs. 
Reversed,  the  hanging  was  painted  to  sug- 
gest the  doorway  of  the  harem.  Another 
drapery'  and  panel  used  later  made  a  Chinese 
throne  room.  From  the  box  came  still  other 
treasurers — costumes  for  the  entire  cast, 
draperies,  programs,  make-up  case,  three 
stools,  a  gong,  four  Chinese  lanterns  and  three 
cushions!  The  bottom  of  the  "Play  Box" 
served  as  a  dais  for  the  throne  room  by  the 
addition  of  reversible  draperies.  The  color 
scheme  in  decoration  and  costume  was  Chinese 
blue  and  mandarin  red  and  orange  against 
grey.  And,  best  of  all,  all  changes  in  the  set 
could  be  made  in  three  minutes. 

The  mining  towns  made  requests  this  year 
for  a  return  engagement.  Pipestone  in  the 
western  corner  of  Minnesota  heard  of  the 
road  trip  and  engaged  "Play  Box"  and  Players 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  High  School — 
an  event  of  interest  to  Pipestone. 

'Y'HERE  are  six  dramatic  Clubs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota ;  The  Masquers,  or- 
ganized 1896;  The  Players  Club,  founded  in 
1913;  The  Agricultural  Dramatic  Club,  1906; 
The  Garrick  (all  men),  1913;  Paint  and 
Patches  (all  women),  in  1920,  and  the  Dra- 
matic Union,  an  organization  for  waiting  list, 
1920.  These  clubs  function  as  a  Little  Theatre 
Group  and  put  on  frequent  programs  in  the 
University  Little  Theatre  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Director.  Their  policies  are  to  put 
before  the  public  plays  that  the  commercial 
theatre  does  not  present.  They  study  plays, 
encourage  playwriting  and  bring  lecturers  and 


producers  to  the  campus.  They  build  up  a 
theatre  'audience  for  the  worthwhile  plays  of 
the  local  stock  company  and  the  city  theatre. 
Mr.  Sam  Hume,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre  in  Detroit,  gave  one 
of  the  lectures  this  past  winter.  The  plays 
for  the  current  year  include :  "Androcles  and 
the  Lion,"  "Hobson's  Choice,"  "Joint  Owners 
in  Spain,"  "The  Professor's  Love  Story," 
"Suppressed  Desires,"  "Within  the  Zone," 
"Bound  East  for  Cardiff,"  "Fluerette  and 
Company,"  "David  Garrick,"  "The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  "The  Gods  of  the 
Mountain,"  "The  Workhouse  Wards,"  "The 
Florentine  Tragedy,"  "The  Test,"  "The 
Double  Tenth"— A  Chinese  Play  (translated 
by  Chinese  students)  ;  "Simoon,"  "Caesar  and 
Cleopatra,"  over  fifty  plays  of  literary  merit 
having  in  the  past  few  years,  been  presented 
to  the  Minneapolis  public  by  these  clubs — a 
worthwhile  achievement. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
Workshop.  This  Dramatic  "Green  Room," 
furnished  by  the  students  in  black  and  violet 
and  orange,  has  on  its  tables,  theatre  publica- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another  At  one  end  of 
the  room  stands  a  large  Model  theatre  with 
Kuppel  llorizont  and  complete  electric  equip- 
ments and  dimmers  for  experiment.  There, 
too,  the  interested  visitor  will  see  twelve  little 
box  stages  with  model  settings.  Round  the 
walls  is  the  pictorial  history  of  the  plays  that 
have  been  put  on  in  the  past. 

TPHE  actual  construction  of  scenery  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  scene  painting  loft. 
There  in  the  vasty  depths  of  a  large  attic 
painting  and  construction  are  carried  on. 
Even  the  beginnings  of  a  property  costume 
cupboard  have  been  made.  One  permanent 
grey  set  interior  and  a  set  of  grey  hangings 
have  served  as  background  for  some  twelve  \ 
plays.  Vivid  red  Chinese  tapestries  made  by 
gilding  a  dragon  on  a  black  background  and 
hanging  it  on  a  mandarin  red  cambric  banner 
gave  a  Chinese  atmosphere  to  one  play.  In 
the  photograph  on  page  41  the  Pierrot  and 
Pierrette  set  in  black  and  white  cost  two  dol- 
lars. The  expense  budget  called  for  black  paint 
and  white  cambric.  The  curtains  and  screen  had 
black  checks  painted  on  them — the  table  covers 
had  stripes — and  the  costumes,  checks  and 
stripes.  The  two  moons  were  lighted  from 
behind,  the  scene  was  flooded  with  rainbow 
colors  for  variety — and  something  of  design 
was  achieved  for  the  "Maker  of  Dreams"  play 
at  a  cost  of  two  dollars !  On  a  stage  fourteen 
feet — with  an  alcove  of  nine  feet — the  staging 
of  Shaw's  "Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  seemed 
to  present  a  difficulty.  But  by  building  a 
Compo-board  Roman  gate  over  the  alcove  in 
front  of  the  grey  walls  of  the  stage  and 
backing  the  gate  with  an  Italian  blue  circular 
sky  drop,  Act  I— "Without  a  City  Wall"— 
was  achieved.  Against  the  blue  sky  the  rich 
scarlet  and  gold  of  the  standard  and  the 
Imperial  purple  and  old  gold  of  the  costumes 
gave  warm  color  effects.  The  vivid  greens 
and  blues  of  the  Roman  costumes  were  made  . 


of  dyed  cheese  cloth — Androcles  in  old  blue 
with  orange  hair  and  an  orange  cat  in  his 
arms,  was  a  lovely  bit  of  color.  "Anyone 
can  stage  anything  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense and  maximum  of  beauty — there  is  a 
way !"  is  the  slogan  of  the  Minnesota  students 
and  directors.  The  Coliseum  scene  of  this 
play  was  equally  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
alcove  hung  with  a  high  scarlet  curtain  (Tyrian 
purple),  was  masked  with  Roman  columns. 
They  were  really  pillars  made  by  bending 
cardboard  circular  fashion  to  two  wooden  sup- 
ports !  The  scarlet  flannelette  used  in  the  cur- 
tain had  a  border  of  circular  disks  in  black 
and  gold  (just  paint  and  paper).  The  color 
of  the  grey  Coliseum  walls  and  the  vivid  scar- 
let arras  was  effective.  An  actual  photograph 
of  the  Coliseum  guided  the  students  in  central- 
izing one  feature  for  the  set — the  back  of  the 
Emperor's  box.  The  throne  scene  took  place 
here.  The  problem  of  the  play,  however,  was 
to  bring  the  Lion  to  the  centre,  on  a  stage 
that  had  a  group  of  twenty  people,  and  yet 
let  his  entrance  be  unobserved  by  the  audience ! 
By  flashing  sunlight  on  a  gold  eagle  standard, 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  attracted  to  a 
far  corner — an  old  psychological  trick — and 
not  one  soul  in  the  three  audiences  saw  the 
Lion  come  on  the  stage  until  he  pounced  on 
Androcles  and  the'  rest  of  the  court  cleared 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Green  light  from 
the  foot  at  a  certain  spot  was  made  to  enhance 
the  warm  green  of  the  costume  of  Ferrovius, 
the  great  strong  man  of  the  play.  By  the 
brilliance  of  his  appearance  the  dominance 
and  strength  of  the  part  were  enhanced.  These 
are  simple  means  of  staging  a  play  that  many 
amateurs  leave  untouched  because  of  appar- 
ent staging  difficulties. 

T  is  the  principle  the  students  work 
on  ?  In  staging  Barrie's  "What  Every 
Woman  Knows,"  it  seemed  as  if  the  Scotch 
paisley  shawl  held  the  psychological  colors  of 
the  play.  The  warm  fire  and  orange  of  the 
shawl  suggested  the  Scotch  intensity  and 
passion — the  blue-green  and  black  of  the 
border,  something  of  the  granite  coldness  of 
its  reserve  and  seriousness.  Such  a  color 
scheme  served  as  a  starting  point.  The  dull 
blue-green  of  the  wall  paper,  the  black  horse- 
hair furniture,  and  the  flowered  orange  dress 
of  Maggie  were  simple,  effective,  and  stimu- 
lating in  the  realization.  No  sets  or  costumes 
have  cost  in  total  materials  and  labor  over 
fifty  dollars  for  any  play.  Twelve  dollars  is 
the  average  expenditure. 

In  1020  the  University  of  Minnesota  ap- 
pointed a  resident  director  of  Little  Theatre 
activities — and  assistants.  Their  work  has 
been  to  direct  Laboratory  experiments  in  the 
theatre  Arts  and  train  classes  in  producing. 
In  the  last  two  years  some  twenty-two  trained 
directors  and  teachers  have  been  sent  out  to 
serve  the  State.  They  coach  in  high  schools 
and  community  houses.  Each  student  for 
graduation  must  coach  a  play  in  a  Minneapolis 
church,  school,  or  social  centre,  as  the  call 
comes.  (Continued  on  paS?  5g) 
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Dramatics 

\ 

at  St.   Mark's 
School 


THE  prospect  of  turning  from  the  tra- 
ditional and  successful  performance  of 
modern  farce-comedy  to  the  entirely 
problematical  reproduction  of  Shakespeare, 
rather  jolted  the  school.  Even  the  most  auda- 
ciously aspiring  souls  among  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  that  comprise  the  student  body 
at  St.  Mark's,  felt  that  it  was  like  inviting 
a  confirmed  sybarite  from  his  customary 
vapor  bath  into  the  chill  reality  of  a  cold 
shower.  With  an  apprehensive  shiver,  how- 
ever, the  boys  finally  elected  to  give  Shakes- 
peare a  chance  to  prove  his  reputation. 

Although  only  fifty-five  candidates  appeared 
for  trials  instead  of  the  eighty-five  who  pre- 
sented themselves  the  year  before  when 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  was  the  bill,  be  it 
said  immediately  that  the  event  justified  the 
choice.  Shakespeare's  reputation  suffered  no 
set-back  in  undergraduate  opinion,  and  many 
who  originally  scoffed,  later  had  the  independ- 
ence to  assert  that  they  preferred  "The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew"  to  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate." 

The  choice  fell  upon  this  particular  comedy 
for  several  definite  reasons.  Its  various  roles 
fitted  available  talent  in  the  school.  It  was 
not  too  familiar  in  the  classroom.  It  was 
comparatively  short,  and  could  be  easily  cut 
to  dimensions  that  would  fatigue  neither  the 
actors  in  learning  it  nor  the  audience  in 
listening  to  it. 


In  Baptista's  garden;  a 
scene  from  "The  Taming 
of  The  Shrew."  presented 
by  the  students  of  St. 
Mark's  School,  under  the 
direction  of  Chauncey  L. 
Parsons. 


In  fact,  the  pruning  knife  was  so  vigorously 
applied  that  the  final  curtain  descended  exactly 
two  hours  after  the  first  curtain  rose.  By 
the  transposition  of  two  episodes,  the  comedy 
was  played  in  five  acts,  only  the  fourth  being 
divided  into  two  scenes.  Act  I,  a  street  in 
Padua,  served  to  introduce  all  the  suitors  of 
Bianca  and  Katherine.  Acts  II  and  III,  in 
Baptista's  garden,  advanced  through  Petru- 
chios  wedding.  Act  IV  presented  events  in 
Petruchio's  house.  Act  V,  again  in  the  garden, 
wound  up  Bianca's  intrigue  and  gave  Kather- 
ine a  chance  to  read  her  lecture  on  wifely 
submission. 

'J'HE    necessity    for    brief    entr'acte    pauses 
spoke  imperatively.    Nevertheless,  although 
the  scenery  must  be  simple  and  easily  handled, 
it   must   also   be   varied   and   suggestive.      On 
an  almost   miscroscopic  and   mechanically   in- 
adequate  stage,  this   was  a  large  order.      As 
it  worked  out,  however,  the  longest  entr'acte 
lasted  only  five  minutes. 
The  walls  for  Baptista's  garden  were  built 


permanently.  A  strip  elevated  eighteen  inches 
extended  across  the  rear  of  the  stage.  This 
passage  was  separated  from  the  fore-stage  by 
three  wide  arches.  A  window  in  the  wall  be- 
hind offered  a  view  of  the  sea  and  the  shore 
in  the  remoter  distance.  Each  side  wall  had  a 
plain  doorway  curtained  with  orange  silesia. 
The  pillars  were  painted  a  bluish-gray,  and 
the  walls  were  a  smudge  of  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  red,  blended  into  a  cheerful  but  riot 
overwhelming  chromatic  effect.  For  the  first 
act,  a  special  drop  was  painted,  representing 
the  exterior  of  Baptista's  house.  This  drop, 
hung  before  the  garden  arches,  was  bundled 
out  at  the  end  of  the  street  scene,  and  the 
stage-hands  had  only  to  hustle  on  a  fountain 
to  mask  the  right  entrance,  four  cedar  trees 
for  the  corners  of  the  stage,  a  garden  bench, 
two  yellow  jars  to  flank  the  steps,  and  two 
flaming  vines  to  twine  the  pillars  behind  the 
jars.  So  effective  was  this  set  that  the  spec- 
tators spontaneously  complimented  its  creators 
by  a  round  of  applause  before  the  dialogue 
began.  The  trans-  (Continued  on  page  58) 


The  scenery  and  lighting  effect*  for  thin  interesting  production  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  were  entirely 
the  work  of  eight  of  the  boys  of  St.  Mark's  School,  at  Southborough,  Masn. 


Community    Dramatic    Activities 


By  ETHEL  ARMES 
Community     Service,     Inc. 


A  JOB  is  being  done  up  Boston  way 
which  is  in  a  sense  a  road  breaker 
for  community  drama  everywhere. 
For  it  points  the  way — to  discerning  folk  the 
only  way — towards  raising  the  standards  of 
play  selection,  amateur  play  and  pageantry 
production,  and  stagecraft  generally.  It  also 
demonstrates  to  communities  a  practical 
method  of  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
people  in  obtaining  volunteer  dramatic  leader- 
ship. 

It   is  quite   possible    for   any   town   or   city 
to  adapt  this  Boston  plan  for  its  own 
specific  use,  providing  a  dramatic  ex- 
pert is  secured  to  serve  as  leader. 

An  essential  first  step  is  a  dramatic 
survey  of  the  community.  Co-opera- 
tion from  local  chambers  of  commerce 
may  readily  be  enlisted  for  this  if 
the  community  concerned  desires  to 
have  the  ground  already  for  the  plant- 
ing. While  this  is  by  no  means  a 
complicated  venture  it  is  a  definite 
piece  of  work  and  must  be  approached 
scientifically. 

As  done  by  Miss  Joy  M.  Higgins, 
director  of  the  Dramatic  Department 
of  Boston  Community  Service,  it  con- 
sists in  the  sending  of  a  dramatic  ques- 
tionaire  to  individuals  interested  in 
possible  dramatic  activities  and  also 
prominent  local  organizations  including 
churches,  schools,  settlements,  librar- 
ies, trade  unions,  stores  and  factories, 
together  with  a  personal  follow  up 
in  many  cases  where  returns  are  not 
prompt. 

The  purpose  of  this  questionaire  is 
to  determine  what  dramatic  work,  if 
any,  is  being  done  by  local  organiza- 
tions and  what  assistance,  if  any,  may 
be  desired,  and  also  to  ascertain  facts 
concerning  the  dramatic  work  of  in- 
dividuals, little  theatre  groups,  ex- 
perimental players  and  members  of  all 
local  amateur  dramatic  societies,  and 
find  out  what  people  are  available  for 
volunteer  dramatic  leadership,  and 
how  many  desire  the  training  course. 

The  need  for  dramatic  directors  be- 
comes increasingly  urgent  in  communi- 
ties small  and  large  from  Maine  to 
California,  so  live  is  the  interest  in  drama 
growing.  And  how  to  secure  competent 
leaders !  That  is  the  problem  Boston  Com- 
munity Service  is  endeavoring  to  solve,  by 
means  of  a  School  for  the  Training  of 
Dramatic  Leaders.  Established  by  Miss  Hig- 
gins in  the  Spring  of  1920,  the  school  has 
already  demonstrated  its  worth  to  the  city 
having  trained  nearly  seventy  workers,  the 
large  majority  of  whom  volunteered  their 
services  to  the  community  in  staging  and  pro- 
ducing the  long  series  of  Pilgrim  plays  and 
pageants  of  1920.  With  the  recent  produc- 
tion of  Lady  Gregory's  play,  "The  Full  Moon," 
students  of  the  school  closed  their  last  five 
weeks'  session  and  plans  are  now  under  way 
for  the  fall  session. 


A  nominal  charge  to  each  student  is  made 
of  $2.00  per  week  for  the  five  weeks'  intensive 
course  to  cover  a  percentage  of  the  costs. 
Only  recognized  authorities  and  dramatic  ex- 
perts are  employed  on  the  teaching  staff, 
thus  students  of  community  drama  have  a 
rare  opportunity. 

Professor  George  P.  Baker  of  Harvard 
"47  Workshop,"  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  this  Community  Ser- 
vice School,  or  "institute,"  and  has  on  his 
committee  the  following  members:  Dr. 


Mary    Comstock   as    "Cracked    Mary"   in    Lady    Gregory's   im- 
aginative play   "The   Full   Moon,"   presented   by   the   students 
of    a    School    for   the   Training   of    Dramatic    Leaders,    Estab- 
lished   in    Boston    by    Community    Service,    Inc. 


Richard  Cabot,  Miss  Ruth  Delano,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Holt  James,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Jameson,  Mr. 
Joseph  Linden  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wat- 
son, Mrs.  Eva  Riling  White  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Lee. 

Miss  Katharine  Searle,  playwright  and 
formerly  reader  for  Winthrop  Ames,  in  the 
Toy  Theatre;  Mr.  Oliver  Larkin,  Instructor 
in  fine  arts  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Frank  Carson, 
Miss  Virginia  Tanner,  Professor  Henry  Hunt 
Clark  of  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Miss  Joy  Higgins,  comprised  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  recent  session.  For  information  relat- 


Thc  course  is  open  to  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  dramatic  work  who 
desire  further  technical  knowledge,  and  to 
those  who  contemplate  dramatic  directing. 
People  out  of  Boston  may  enroll  and  they 
may  be  of  any  age,  nationality,  trade  or  pro- 
fession. 

"The  Full  Moon"  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
play — a  test  of  the  student  of  dramatics  from 
every  viewpoint.  It  is  a  little  comedy  enacted 
on  an  Irish  Railway  station.  As  Katharine 
Searle  says,  "it  is  above  all  a  play  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  packed  with  the  strange, 
rich  imagery  and  original  conceits  of 
the  Irish,  even  in  the  little  speeches 
by  the  least  of  the  characters." 

Every  detail  of  scenery  designing 
and  painting,  stage  setting,  properties, 
lighting,  make-up  and  costumes  are 
worked  out  by  the  students  themselves, 
in  the  five  weeks'  course.  The  entire 
course  is  conducted  according  to  the 
practical  workshop  method,  the  stu- 
dents being  divided  into  several  small 
groups  to  permit  of  intensive  individu- 
al training. 

Among  the  students  of  the  school 
are  graduates  of  several  Xew  England 
and  New  York  colleges,  prominent 
club  women,  trained  nurses,  and  young 
business  men  and  women  eager  to  get 
into  genuine  touch  with  the  drama, 
world 

Miss  Joy  Higgins.  who  is  a  mnrvel- 
ously  active  and  discriminating  young 
person,  is  herself,  gifted  with  dramatic 
ability  of  no  ordinary  kind.  She  has 
a  personality  that  directs  and  inspires 
her  students  and  associates.  For  in- 
stance, she  puts  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
Grieg  into  their  five  finger  exercises, 
so  that  drab  turns  gold.  Celtic,  of 
course,  else  she  couldn't  do  it  ... 
father  and  mother  were  Irish  and  she 
is  Irish,  too ! 

Born  on  the  plains  of  northwest 
Nebraska,  I".  S.  A.,  she  grew  up  in 
that  western  life.  When  the  Omaha 
Social  Settlement  Association  started 
pioneer  dramatic  work  among  the 
Syrians  and  Czecho-Slovaks,  Joy  Hig- 
gins assisted  Miss  Mary  Wallace  in 
establishing  this  work  and  for  seven  years 
they  kept  a  playing  group  together,  producing 
everything  from  Shakespeare  to  modern  farce 
—but  mostly  they  clung  to  the  classics  in  those 
high-brow,  pre-war  years  and  succeeded.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Players'  Club,  studied 
for  seven  years  in  the  little  theatre  group 
under  Lloyd  Ingram,  worked  in  Chicago  and 
on  the  Western  Chatauqua  circuit 

Boston's  rather  lucky— Joy  Higgins  sees  the 
whole  country  doing  the  job  Boston  is  work- 
ing on,  banding  together  for  better  community 
drama  and  for  good  leadership. 
*  *  * 


ing  to  future  sessions  address  Miss  Joy  Hig-  »j  RS.  Edwin  Holt  James  of  Boston,  who  is 

gins,  Community  Service  of  Boston,  10  Park  serving    on    the    dramatic    committee   of 

Square,  Boston,  Mass.  Community  Service,    (Continued  on  page  58) 
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I:tliA*ard  Thayer  Monroe 


DOROTHY   DICKSOX   charms  the 

world    anew,    with    her    smart    new 

frocks   from   Peggy   Hoyt 


A  G  I  R  L  I  S  H  afternoon  frock  of  gray 
*-^^  charmeus*.  distinguished  with  hand 
made  clusters  of  wistaria;  this  delicate 
suggestion  is  repeated  in  the  lining  of  the 
sasli,  and  in  the  wreath  of  the  little  poke 
bonnet.  A  dainty  bib  of  Mechlin  lace 
decorates  the  bodice 

For  almost  any  occasion  is  the  smart  black 
taffeta  frock  brocaded  in  tiny 'flowers,  and 
made  with  a  full  skirt  over  a  short  narrow 
foundation.  Black  lace  edges  the  tunic, 
sleeves  and  neck,  and  again  appears  on 
the  quaint  sash  studded  with  jet  cabochons 

Very  Spanish — very  beguiling  is  Miss 
Dickson's  restaurant  gown  of  black  crepe 
de  Chine  with  irregular  row*  of  deep 
fringe  on  the  skirt — a  plain  little  bodice, 
and  an  exotic  black  shawl  dripping  with 
fringes.  A  brilliant  touch  of  jade  in  the 
hat  repeats  the  coloring  of  the  earrings 


Above  is  shown  a  gracefully  lined  black 

satin    slipper,    and    a    gray    brocade    on 

black   with    a    cut    steel    buckle 


Models  from  pfenning's 


Comfort    and     style    combine    in     a 

fascinating     two     strapped     walking 

shoe    done    in    brown    leather    with 

fawn  suede  uppers 


An     afternoon     shoe    of    black    anil 

white    patent    leather    combined    in 

aristocratic     manner     and     lines     to 

make    the    foot    look    small 


FLORENCE  SHIRLEY,  pleasantly  remembered  as 
the  flirtatious  widow  of  "Apple  Blossoms"  permits  a 
view  of  her  famous  feet  in  smart  new  slippers  and 
pumps.  Miss  Shirley  will  return  shortly  to  Broadway 
in  a  new  comedy  role 


The  very  newest  sandal  in  patent  leather  with  medium 
heel  and  modified  French  toe.  One  tiny  buckle 
fastens  at  the  side.  To  the  left  is  introduced  a  nobby 
white  canvas  sport  shoe,  with  slightly  squared  toe, 
and  trimmed  in  patent  leather.  The  mules  to  the 
right  are  fashioned  in  black  satin 
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Ipera  (jlass 


CLAIR  DE  LUNE— 

On  this  truly  epocal  occasion  with  John 
and  Ethel  Barrymore  appearing  together, 
society  and  the  professional  world  turned  out 
in  stunning  regalia  to  enjoy  the  play  and  the 
costumes^Court  costumes  designed  with 
prodigal  hand  by  Helen  Dryden !  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  costumes  worn  by  Miss 
Barrymore  as  the  Queen  is  shown  in  the 
sketch,  featuring  wonderful  sleeves  of  white 
tulle  which  blend  and  swirl  into  lily  cuffs  of 
huge  dimensions.  Plastrons  of  pearls  decor- 
ate the  much  distended  white  satin  skirt  and 
the  swan-like  movement  of  the  costume  was 
emphasized  by  a  tiny,  chic  chapeau  with  long 
drooping  ostrich  feathers  of  snowy  whiteness. 
The  only  spot  of  color  was  introduced  in  the 
antique  earrings  and  necklace  of  brilliant 
sapphires ! 

And  the  gowns  worn  by  Miss  Cooper  as 
the  Duchess  were  equally  entrancing.  An 
exclamation  of  satisfied  admiration  greeted 
her  entrance  in  the  black  velvet  costume, 
whkh  we  have  sketched.  Attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  long,  bouffant  skirt  were  airy, 
wing-like  panniers  of  black  tulle  encrusted 
with  black  paillettes,  and  the  bodice, 
long  pointed  and  tight  fitting.  Set  on 
either  side  of  the  brow,  banded  in  black 
velvet  were  two  raven  wings,  tapering  flat 
against  the  fair  hair,  and  extending  several 
inches  beyond  the  head.  In  the  disrobing 
scene,  this  enchanting  costume  was  removed, 
along  with  the  striped  silk  corset  which 
fastened  at  the  side,  and  a  sheath  robe  of 
amber  brocade  chiffon  hung  in  mediaeval  sil- 
houette. Scarlet  slippers  with  high  backs 
covered  the  stockingless  feet. 


TWO  LITTLE  GIRLS  IN  BLUE— 

This  captivating  musical  play  is  a  riot  of 
smart  costumes,  pretty  girls  and  a  peppy 
chorus — we  really  didn't  anticipate  such  a 
pageantry  of  fashion !  The  "two  little  girls 
in  blue"  are  the  Fairbanks  twins,  and  they 
are  as  dainty  as  bits  of  Dresden  china;  in 
demure  frocks  of  taffeta  most  of  the  time — 
very  full  skirts  with  flutings  of  taffeta  in 
horizontal  bands  and  wee  bodices,  close  fit- 
ting and  made  off  the  shoulder.  The  entire 
gown  made  over  a  petticoat  of  lace.  Inas- 
much as  the  wrap-  is  the  piece  dc  resistance 
of  the  season  in  the  fashion  world,  we  have 
sketched  the  coats  worn  by  the  twins  in  the 
last  act.  They  are  of  sapphire  blue  duvetyn 
with  ivory  broadcloth  tufted  in  black  and 
white  wool  to  simulate  ermine.  Throughout 
the  play  we  marveled  at  the  beautiful  fabrics, 
the  lovely  color  combinations,  and  the  original 
manner  of  wearing  veils  and  other  chic  ac- 
cessories. For  instance,  in  one  act  the  chorus 
wears  immense  chiffon  veils  entirely  covering 
small  hats,  caught  under  the  brim  at  the 
back,  and  allowed  to  float  to  below  the  hip  in 
the  design  of  a  cape. 

In  the  last  act,  when  the  steamship  is 
anchored  off  the  Indian  shore,  we  were  treated 
to  a  vision  of  what  constitutes  fashion  that 
mysterious  and  picturesque  country :  faintly 
we  could  trace  the  inspiration  of  great 
couturiers  like  Poiret  and  Callot,  and  we  rea- 
lized the  great  possibilities  in  modern  adapta- 
tions! The  swirling  full  skirt,  long  and 
transparent  so  that  the  contour  of  the  body  is 
delicately  outlined,  emphasized  a  persistent 
vogue  that  has  become  daily  more  entrancing. 
Turbans  wrapped  in  gold  cloth  with  narrow 
bands  of  jade  green  or  bright  orange  intro- 
duce a  fashion  that  is  very  popular  at  the  mo- 
ment in  Paris. 
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GLIMPSES   FROM   MAE 


MURRAY'S  NEW  HOME 


Interiors  by  Hampton  Shops 


J-JIGH  above  the  city,  in  a  studio 
overlooking  Central  Park,  is 
this  interesting  home  of  Mae  Murray. 
It  reflects  in  its  color  harmony  and 
fine  balance  the  same  artistic  feat- 
ures which  have  characterized  her 
pictures.  From  Italy  came  not  only 
beautiful  old  fabrics  and  furniture 
but  also  the  inspiration  for  the  color 
schemes  and  architectural  background 
of  these  interiors 


Photographs  by  Mallie  Kdwards  Hewitt 


(Above) 

The  north  light  of  the  studio  which 
formed  this  complete  wtill  has 
been  transformed  by  a  wall  of 
Italian  stone  finish  and  a  beautiful 
stained  glass  window,  through 
which  fall  mellow  lights  of  many 
colors.  This  window  was  copied 
from  one  which  Miss  Murray 
admired  in  Italy  hist  summer.  Its 
graceful  drapery  is  of  Venetian 
blue  brocaded  velvet.  At  either 
side  of  the  bench  below  are  con- 
cealed radiators  and  the  little  bal- 
cony windows  look  out  from  the 
gymnasium. 


(Right) 

From  the  upper  hall  there  is  a 
little  balcony  overlooking  the  living 
room  and  from  this  hall  open  the 
doors  of  the  bedrooms  and  the 
gymnasium.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
a  light  Venetian  blue  with  the 
beams  decorated  in  polychrome. 
A  delightful  color  grouping  is 
formed  by  the  deep  blue  vase,  the 
soft  turquoise  silk  over  the  piano 
and  the  dull  orange  velvet  seat  of 
the  little  chair  This  room  has  a 
color  scheme  now  riotous  and  joyful, 
now  mellow  and  soft  in  the  chang- 
ing lights,  like  a  dance  of  many 
emotions. 
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The  fireplace  with  its  mantle  treated  in  polychrome,  as 
old  Istrian  stone,  forms  the  center  of  interest  of  the 
east  wall.  Through  leaded  windows  on  either  side 
one  looks  over  the  park  and  across  the  city.  These 
windows  are  hung  with  Venetian  blue  velvet  from 
Gothic  cornices  of  carved  and  gilded  wood.  At  the 
right  is  a  beautiful  old  Renaissance  carved  and  poly- 
chromed  credence,  its  carved  saints  and  angels  now 
guarding  a  fine  instrument  for  reproducing  music. 


(Below) 

A  Handel  lamp,  classic  in  its 

beauty  and  simplicity  of  line, 

lights  this  interesting  corner. 


The  entrance  hall  has  walls  of  an  early  stucco  treatment  and  floor  of  black  and  green 
marble  blocks  alternating  with  deep  ivory  toned  marble.  The  carved  chairs  and 
credence  shown  in  the  illustration  are  balanced  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  fine  old  Gothic 
choir-stall  of  carved  oak  and  a  wall  hanging  of  seventeenth  century  red  velvet.  Wrought 
iron  Kill'-*  open  into  the  living  i*oom  and  into  the  sunny  breakfast  room. 
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For      Summer      Hours 


DURING  the  week  that  "Man,  Woman, 
Marriage"  was  being  shown  at  The 
Strand,  one  of  my  little  friends,  by 
name  of  Sammy,  and  by  way  of  being  very 
young,  came  to  me  in  great  excitement. 

"Oh,  Angelina,"  he  cried,  "don't  you  know 
Dorothy  Phillips?  I  saw  her  on  the  screen 
for  the  first  time  last  night,  and  I  think 
she's  a  wonder.  I  do  wish  I  could  meet  her! 
Could  you  .  .  .  couldn't  you  possibly  .  .  " 

I  said  I  wasn't  sure  whether  I  "could"  .  .  . 
"couldn't  possibly"  .  .  .  but  I  thought  it 
might  be  arranged.  I  knew  Miss  Phillips  for 
the  greatest  dear,  and  perhaps  we  might  in- 
duce her  .  .  .  One  small  item,  though,  was 
rather  important,  and  that  was  that  she 
should  happen  to  be  in  town. 

But  we  were  in  luck.  Miss  Phillips  had 
come  on  from  the  coast  to  be  present  at  the 
first  showing  of  her  picture  and  for  one  thing 
and  another.  .  .  .  and  "if  we  would  make  it 
Thur-day,  she  would  be  very  happy  to  accept 
our  invitation." 

So  Sammy  and  I  picked  her  up  at  her  hotel 
and  took  her  over  to  Henri's  new  place  on 


By  ANGELINA 

Forty-sixth  Street.  I  won't  go  into  Sammy's 
somewhat  tongue-tied  ecstasy.  It  was  plain 
to  any  idiot  that  he  found  Miss  Phillips  off 
the  screen  just  as  thrilling  as  on.  And  she 
was  looking  particularly  lovely  that  afternoon 
in  all-brown,  frock  and  accessories.  When  she 
glanced  at  Sammy  from  out  her  thick-lashed 
gray  eyes,  in  his  own  parlance,  he  "went  right 
up  and  hit  the  ceiling." 

And  it  was  well  that  he  was  so  completely 
satisfied  with  the  occasion  "as  was,"  for  after 
a  short  space,  Miss  Phillips  and  I  began  to 
talk  business,  that  is  to  say  clothes,  and  com- 
pletely ignored  him. 

Miss  Phillips  wanted  new  frocks  for  her 
next  picture  and  asked  if  I  had  any  sug- 
gestions about  where  to  get  them.  Immedi- 
ately I  suggested  "Betty  Wales."  The  Betty 
Wales  frocks  are  just  made  for  Miss  Phillips' 
type,  and  if  I  took  her  to  headquarters  we 
could  have  special  attention  and  see  the  very 
latest  models  ....  No  sooner  said  than 
done. 

*  *  * 

And  now  you  think  I  am  going  to  say  that 


if  you  will  only  cast  your  eye  at  the  top  of 
the  page  you  may  see  such  frocks  as  Miss 
Phillips  ordered.  No  .  .  .  wrong  .  .  .  For 
those  frocks  you  will  have  to  see  Miss  Phillips' 
next  picture.  I  am  not  going  to  give  her  away 
ahead  of  time. 

The  frocks  sketched  above  are  four  other 
Betty  Wales'  I  saw  and  was  fetched  with,  each 
one  a  particular  type.  Reading  from  left  to 
right,  then ;  there  is  the  altogether  adorable 
frock  of  blue  crepe  de  chine  with  its  guimpe 
of  gayly  flowered  georgette,  and  the  new  note 
of  its  puffed  elbow  sleeve.  Next  the  dress  of 
all  white  canton  crepe  with  its  blue-and- 
white,  polka-dotted  sash,  whose  deep  fringe 
hangs  sophisticatedly  below  the  edge  of  the 
skirt.  An  ideal  frock  for  the  seashore! 

In  the  centre — for  warm  days — the  crispest 
and  smartest  of  organdies,  with  "saw-toothed" 
trimming  made  of  the  organdie  itself.  Fourth- 
ly, a  practical  and  chic  little  model  of  colored 
cotton  homespun  (the  one  we  saw  was  of 
bright  green,  but  it  comes  in  several  shades), 
over  white,  with  white  silk  braid  and  white- 
covered  rings. 
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the  New 

filigree  glove  silk 
for  Underwear 


T  IS  like  nothing  else  you've  ever  seen,  this  new- 
est and  most  daring  of  silken  weaves !    Sunnisilk 
is  Vanity  Fair's  own  idea,  as  original  and  interesting 
as  the  Pettibocker,  the  Vanties  and  other  creations. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  Sunnisilk.  We  might  tell 
you  of  its  airy,  open  stitch  which  defies  the  highest 
of  temperatures!  Of  the  ripply,  wavy  weave  catching 
light  and  shadow  as  it  undulates.  Its  delicate  filigree 
design — the  light  touch  of  the  master  craftsman  in  silk. 

But  not  one  of  these  would  give  you  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  how  truly  beautiful  Sunnisilk  is. 

Nor  of  how  cool  it  can  be  without  being  flimsy  and 
perishable.  For,  you  know,  Sunnisilk  is  not  a  drop- 
stitch  weave,  airy,  but  weakened  by  threads  omitted. 
There  are  quite  as  many  threads  in  Sunnisilk  as  in 
Vanity  Fair's  regular  glove-silk  and  it  is  equally  strong. 

But,  there — you  must  see  it  yourself.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  sample  square  of  it  or  ask  at  your 
favorite  shop  for  Vanity  Fair's  Sunnisilk  in  Vests, 
Knickers,  Vanties  and  Step-Ins.  The  colors  include 
Pink,  White,  Peach,  Coral,  Turquoise  and  Orchid. 

VANITY  FAIR  SILK  MILLS,  READING,  PA. 


Posed  by 

KATHLENE  MARTYN 
Vanity  Fair  Step-In  No.  44012. 
No  snaps  nor  buttons  —  sides 
slashed  and  Hemstitched. 


ILK  UNDERWEAR 


Plus  t.lnch  Vat 
No.  822 


HENNCNG 


Too/ours  Charmante 


THE  French  have  a  saying 
that  a  woman  who  has 
beautiful  feet  and  a  lovely 
speaking  voice  will  be  "always 
charming."  For  even  when 
her  face  is  no  longer  beauti- 
ful, men  will  sit  at  her  pretty 
feet  and  listen  to  what  her 
golden  voice  is  saying. 

Beautiful  feet,  whether  they 
belong  to  young  women— or  to 
women  not  so  young — must 
have  beautiful  shoes  to  wear. 
What  better  could  they  choose 
than  a  pair  of  high-heeled, 
dark  blue  kid  shoes  with  blue 
suede  inlay.  These  may  be 
had  also  in  black  suede  with 
blue  kid  inlay ;  or  in  biege  with 
champagne  kid  inlay ;  or  patent 
leather  with  black  satin  inlay. 

And  what  could  better  set  off 
a  slender  arched  foot  than  a 
pair  of  sandal-cut  shoes  of  black 
satin  with  patent  leather  inlays  ? 

There  is  charm  and  grace  in 
every  line  of  a  pair  of  sandal- 
cut  high-heeled  shoes  that  may 
be  had  in  patent  leather,  black 
satin,  or  silver  cloth. 


'Henning  denotes  individuality 
beyond  compare" 


HENNING 

6oot  Shop  (nc. 

577-579  Madison  Ave.  at  57'-"St. 


6taoch-676  Madison  Ave  at  6l"-62»Six 
NEW  YORK 


Mangolia,  Mass. 


My  Fashion 

Correspondence 


By  PAULINE  MORGAN 


Extracts     from     my     correspon- 
dence    with     smart     New     York 
shops,    u'ho    announce    last    min- 
ute    fashion     news 


"The  short  wrapette  is  very  much  in  vogue  and  will 
be  worn  throughout  the  summer— the  sketch  shows  a 
chic  little  model  of  Kolinsky,  fringed  with  tails.  All 
of  these  short  wraps  simulate  a  cape  effect,  if  not  actu- 
ally made  with  a  cape,  and  have  voluminous  shawl 
collars.  The  two-skin  scarf  of  sahle  or  stone  marten 
is  the  most  popular  choker,  while  the  single  scarf 
of  silver  fox,  black,  bisque  or  platinum  dyed  foxes 
are  exceedingly  fashionable." 

A.  laeckel  &  Co. 


"We  are  sending  you  a  sketch 
of  our  smartest  model  in  a 
summer  riding  outfit — the  coat 
is  of  opalescent  tropical 
weight  homespun,  with  breeches  of  white  wash 
gabardine.  A  sailor  of  black  straw  and  black 
boots  adds  an  effective  contrast,  made  more  dash- 
ing and  youthful  by  the  bright  colored  fore-in- 
hand  worn  with  the  white  silk  shirt.  This  habit 
can  be  copied  in  pongee,  having  a  great  advantage 
over  linen  which  is  not  so  cool,  and  rumples 
easily." 

P.  Nardi 


K\ 
, 


"A  street  frock  of  champagne  colored  crepe  de 
Chine  embroidered  in  peacock  blue  eyelet — a  slip-on 
model  is  the  newest  garment  in  our  shop.  It  is 
simplicity  personified,  made  with  an  elbow-length 
sleeve,  round  neck  and  a  narrow  tie  belt.  The 
accessories  worn  with  the  frock  constitute  the  style 
atmosphere — in  the  sketch  is  shown  a  smart  fox 
scarf  and  one  of  the  new  felt  hats  of  peacock  blue, 
soft  as  satin,  made  gay  with  bright  flowers.  The 
new  long-handled  parasol  is  of  sand  color." 

Bonu'it   Teller  &  Co. 


"In  reply  to  your  request  for  last  minute 
fashion  news  in  our  shop,  we  think  our  bathing 
suits  offer  several  smart  new  features.  Brown 
rubberized  gingham  is  the  trimming  on  the 
brown  bengaline  beach  costume,  with  bag  and 
cap  of  orange.  The  cape,  without  which  no 
bathing  outfit  is  really  smart,  is  likewise  of 
orange  moire.  The  high  bathing  shoes  are  of 
orange  turkish  toweling,  worn  over  half 
stockings.  Bright  parasols  are  a  picturesque 
addition,  but  the  real  feature  in  parasols  ap- 
pear in  delightful  dress  affairs  edged  with 
dripping  beads  or  fringe." 

B.  Altman   &  Co. 
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These  garments  shown  in  Minerva 
Kniuinc  Book,  Vol.  VI.  See  below. 


_  T  quality  shops   you 
t     will    find   these    fa-     t 

»mous  yarns,  in  gor-     j 
geous  color  array  — 
4     liberally  sprinkled     * 

(with    the    season's     j 
latest  shades.  And  a     f 
i      bevy  of  the  smartest     + 
creations  in  Summer     i 
I     things   to   knit    are 
charmingly  shown  in 
f     the  newest  edition  of 

I  THE  MINERVA  I 
t  KNITTING  BOOK  t 
|  VOLUME  VI.  j 

4     Clear,  simple  direc-     4 

«tions  for  the  making 
accompany  every 
beautiful   picture  in    ^ 
the  book.  Sold  where 
I     Minerva  Yarns    are 
sold.    Priced  at  30c. 
t     (By  mail  35  cents  — 
j     to  Canada  40  cents.)     j 

.  _          • 

JAMES  LEES  &.  SONS  Co. 

220    FIFTH  -AVENUE       I 
DEPT.  V.      NEW  YORK 


These  garments  ihoum  in  Minerva     4 
Knitting  Book,  Vol.  VI.  See  above. 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


ON  our  unceasing  round  in  quest  of  the  stuff  of  which  beauty  is  made, 
we   ran   into   a  "scoop"  at  once   informative   and   entertaining.      We 
can't    give   you    the   names    on    this,    because    it    would    include   your 
knowing  that  a  certain  little  lady  of  the  stage  and  screen  has  recently  taken 
onto   herself   a   husband.      And   that    fact   has   not   been   given   out   officially 
so  far  .... 

The  jeuiies  manes  flew  over  to  Paris  for  a  short  honeymoon,  and  the 
little  actress  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  do  some  shopping  for  her- 
self, escorted  by  a  devoted  and  vastly  interested  partner.  Of  course,  Paris 
couldn't  be  left  without  a  visit  to  the  favorite  parfumeur  ....  and  here 
is  where  my  story  really  commences. 

For  chez  le  parftimcur,  after  several  choice  essences,  with  powders  and 
soaps  to  match,  had  been  selected,  the  clerk,  seeing  them,  "male  and  female,' 
so  "jolimcnt  bien  ensemble,"  brought  forth  what  he  claimed  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful eau  de  toilette,  an  eau  de  toilette  with  a  double  mission,  so  to  speak 
just  created  for  young  married  people.  Madame  and  Monsieur  equallj 
would  find  it  indispensable,  once  they  had  tried  it.  It  was  for  the  bains  ol 
each,  delightful,  invigorating,  to  t>e  used  like  bath  salts — one,  two  drop: 
in  the  tub  was  enough.  And  then  it  was  for  Monsieur  after  shaving 
And  it  was  for  Madame  for  massage  and  for  a  headache.  And  again,  i 
was  for  the  handkerchiefs  of  both,  if  they  so  wished.  It  was  compose< 
of  the  essences  of  choice  fruits  and  flowers,  and  no  smart  French  inciing, 
would  ever  be  without  it. 

"He  was  so  convincing  in  his  enthusiasm,"  recounted  the  little  actress 
"that  Henry  said  he  made  the  toilet  water  seem  almost  like  a  talisman,  ; 
magic  philtre,  as  if,  if  we  kept  a  bottle  in  common  in  the  house,  nothinj 
could  ever  come  between  us. 

"So  we  said  we'd  give  the  smallest  size  a  try  and  if  we  liked  it  we'i 
come  back  for  more.  The  bottles  were  frightfully  smart,  anyway ;  a  flal 
rectangular  shape,  simple,  but  clever  .... 

"Well,  we  did  fall  for  the  toilet  water.  After  we'd  had  it  around  for 
few  days  we  agreed  to  all  that  had  been  said  about  it.  Besides  softenin 
and  perfuming  the  bath  water,  itself,  it  left  a  delicious  fragrance  lingerin; 
on  one's  skin  and  in  the  bathroom.  And  I  found  that  it  was  splendid  fo 
freshening  up  my  face  when  I  came  in  late  and  tired,  for  dinner.  And  Henr 
discovered  that  it  stopped  a  miserable  trick  he  has  of  sneezing  all  over  th 
place  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning. 

"So  naturally,  he  went  back  for  more  the  day  before  we  sailed  and  r< 
turned  with  the  largest  size  bottle,  about  a  foot  high,  as  we  never  imagine 
we  should  be  able  to  get  any  over  here.  We  carried  that  thing  all  the  wa 
by  hand,  we  were  so  afraid  it  would  get  broken  and  took  as  precious  cat 
of  it  as  if  it  were  a  baby.  Every  time  the  steward  looked  at  it,  we  kne' 
the  price  of  his  tip  went  up,  the  bottle  is  so  distingue  and  imposing  an 
makes  you  look  like  a  million  dollars  ....  And  do  you  know,  thi 
after  we  had  arrived  and  had  brought  forth  our  acquisition  to  show,  an 
displayed  it  with  the  greatest  pride,  and  boasted  of  how  wonderful  it  wa 
and  how  exclusive  our  possession  ....  a  horrid  friend-woman  bun 
our  bubble  by  announcing  that  you  could  get  the  identical  tiling  right  hci 
on  the  spot  in  America.  We  found  out  she  was  perfectly  right,  since  tt 
Paris  firm  making  the  toilet  water  takes  good  care  to  keep  this  counti 
supplied  with  it  as  well.  But  I  ask  you,  wasn't  that  an  anti-climax  ! 

"However,"  wound  up  the  little  actress,  "that's  nothing  against  the  toili 
water.  We  think  it  just  as  wonderful  now  as  we  did  at  first  in  Paris." 


(For  the  name  of  the  superlative  imported  French  Toilet   Water  mcntiont 
above,  write  The  Vanity  Box,  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
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Army   Nurses'   Discovery   Leads 
to  Kotex  For  Women's  Need 


Fastidious  women  whose  self-con- 
sciousness frequently  affects  their 
peace  of  mind,  and  whose  sense  of 
personal  cleanliness  is  a  vital  factor 
in  their  daily  lives,  have  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  the  coming  of  Kotex, 
the  sanitary  pad  that  has  established 
a  place  distinctly  its  own  as  a  result 
of  the  requirements  of  women. 

The  story  of  Kotex  is  quite  inter- 
esting. It  begins  back  in  the  war 
days  of  1917,  when  there  was  a  great 
need  in  our  army  hospitals  for  a  sur- 
gical absorbent  that  would  be  even 
superior  to  cotton  in  many  respects. 
Our  laboratories  perfected  Cellucot- 
ton  and  the  Government  at  once 
accepted  it.  Thousands  of  tons  were 
ordered  for  immediate  delivery. 
American  women  who  volunteered 
their  services  here  made  millions  of 
bandages  out  of  Cellucotton,  to  be 
sent  overseas.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore we  learned  that  our  nurses  in 
France  had  discovered  a  newer  use 
for  this  absorbent — they  were  making 
sanitary  pads  of  it  for  their  personal 
use,  because  even  for  this  purpose, 
they  found  it  far  more  satisfactory 
than  ordinary  cotton  or  birdseye. 


Then,  when  war  ended,  we  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion  of  these  nurses 
and  we  now  offer  you  the  very  same 
sanitary  pad  that  they  liked  so  well. 
These  pads  have  long  tabs  so  the 
ends  can  be  folded  over  and  pinned. 
The  absorbent  part  is  nine  inches 
long;,  three  and  a  half  inches  wide 
and  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness. 
They  are  made  plenty  thick,  but  if 
too  large  you  can  instantly  make 
them  thinner  by  lifting  off  a  few 
layers. 

Kotex  are  not  only  surprisingly 
comfortable,  absorbent,  economical 
and  sanitary,  but  almost  indispens- 
able from  a  convenience  view  point 
because  Kotex,  when  properly  dim- 
posed  of  disintegrate  in  active  water 
and  can  be  thrown  away  without 
danger  to  plumbing. 

Kotex  is  so  well  known  that  you 
need  only  mention  that  one  word, 
"Kotex"  to  the  clerk  and  you  will  be 
served  instantly  without  embarrass- 
ing questions.  Sold  in  plain  cartons 
of  12  each,  at  the  uniform  price  of 
60  cents  per  box.  at  drug,  dry  goods 
and  department  stores. 


12    for   GO    cents 

Cellucotton  Products  Company  Neenah,  Wisconsin 

INEXPENSIVE,  COMFORTABLE,  HYGIENIC  and  SAFE ~KCFT£X. 
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THE  utmost  in  resort  hotels  abso- 
lutely unrivaled,  on  the  North  Jer- 
sey Coast,  for  comfort,  equipment,  guest 
facilities  and  general  environment. 

Accommodates  600.  All  rooms  out- 
side ones.  Hot  and  cold  salt  water  in 
all  bath  rooms.  Perfect  service  by 
white  employees. 

BEAUTIFUL  GRILL  ROOM 

Largest  and  finest  restaurant  on 
North  Jersey  Coast.  A  la  Carte  service. 

Daily  concerts.  Jazz  band  for  danc- 
ing. Guests  extended  privileges  to-new 
18-hole  golf  course. 

NEW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE 

8  West  40th  Street 

W.  H.  Westwood,  N.  Y.  Representative 

SHERMAN  DENNIS,  Manager 


AMEB1CAS  BEST 


Ribbon  dress 
designed  by 
Mmt.  Crone 


What  an  interesting  use  of  ribbon — and  what 
a  charming  and  original  dress  it  makes ! 

The  entire  dress  is  made  of  "J.C."  Fancy  Brocade 
Ribbon— underskirt  of  pleated  chiffon. 

"J.  C."  are  America's  Best   Ribbons— ask  for 
them  by  name  at  leading  ribbon  departments. 

JOHNSON,  COWDIN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
40  EAST  JOTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Send  10  cents  for  RIBBONOLOGY- shovs 
how  to  make  useful  ribbon  novelties. 


DELICATELY  SCENTED-GOLD  TIPPED 


C  I  CARET    ES 


BOX  DE  LUXE  OF 


If  your  tyiS*  .V    lyHSi  DeptMV 

dealer  T*^wiflB           5St  seventeen 

cannot  ^y  mjIM  ,        ^  Ninety 

supply  ^^^^^er  IL-  Broadway 

you.write  >^~""'-^"  New\brk 

IN  CANADA^-  38  CATHCART  ST.. MONTREAL 
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"  Shooing  Away"  Freckles  and  Sunburn 

In  days  gone  by,  the  thought  of  the  complexion  being  marred  by  sunstains, 
freckles  and  tan  used  to  cause  many  women  moments  of  great  anxiety, 
since  far  into  cold  December  they  frequently  could  be  found  with  summer  s 
stains  still  disfiguring  their  skin. 

How  different  it  is  today,  when  triumphant  science  knows  how  to  weave 
a  spell  before  which   freckles   and   sunstains  beat  a   retreat  and   by   which 
a  clear,  diaphanous  skin  can  be  maintained  through  the  whole   season  of 
summer  sports  pastimes. 
'  Naturally,  you  are  interested  to  know  HOW? 

The  answer  is:  By  preventing  them,  "shooing"  them  away,  to  use  an 
apt  homely  expression. 

'You  may  shake  your  head  and  take  a  skeptical  attitude  until  you  read 
on  and  come  upon  the  name  of  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein—  a  name  syn- 
onymous with  all  that  is  most  efficient  and  scientific  in  modern  cultivation 
of  facial  beauty. 

Your  hesitancy  now  ceases,  for  you  undoubtedly  know  from  experience, 
or  have  heard  from  others,  that  Madame  Rubinstein's  world-known  Valaze 
Beauty  Preparations  and  Treatments  have  long  been  depended  upon  by  the 
foremost  women  of  the  Theatre  and  Society  here  and  in  Europe—women 
who  cannot  afford  to  fool  themselves;  women  who  look  upon  their  beauty 
not  as  a  matter  of  vanity,  but  as  a  matter  intimately  connected  with 

skin  health.  .          . 

Many  as  have  been  the  contributions,  which  Madame  Rubinstein,  ot 
London  and  Paris  fame,  lias  made  to  scientific  beauty  cultivation,  few 
have  been  as  astonishing  as 

Valaze  Sunproof  Cream 

(known  in  France  as  Creme  Anti-Solaire)  which  "sunproofs"  the  skin 
and  prevents  freckles,  swarthiness  and  severe  sunburn. 

Just  reflect   for  a  moment  what  this   so   simple   a  statement  means: 

You  rub  a  little  of  Ms  Sunproof  Cream  over  your  face,  hands, 
arms  or  chest  and  you  may  go  out  motoring,  seabathing,  yachting. 
golfing—  you  may  spend  hours  on  biasing  tennis^  courts,  and  your 
skin  will  not  present  a  picture  of  a  crasy  quilt  of  freckles—  will 
remain  unharmed  by  the  exposure. 

Valaze  Sunproof  Cream  (at  $1.10,  $2.20  and  up)  is  used  for  a  skin  that  is  normal  or 
inclined  to  oiliness,  while  Valaze  balm  Rose  (at  $1.75,  $3.50  and  up),  a  preparation  of 
the  same  type,  for  dry  skins.  Both  are  excellent  foundations  for  powder. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  two  exclusive  specialties  do  not  remove  freckles 
or  discoloraton.  Their  purpose  is  to  prevent  them;.  To  remove  freckles,  sallowness 
and  sunburn,  Madame  Rubinstein  supplies  her  universally  known 


Valaze  Beautifying  Skin  Food 


which  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  whole  tace, 
but    only    for    such    parts    of   it    as   are    in- 


Peered  over  with  the  ord.nary  powder, 
?i.»u. 

Valaze  Beauty  Foundation  Cream 

^n  outdoor  cream  ensuring  wonderful  ad- 
hesion  of  powder:  for  normal  or  somewhat 
oily  skins.  Price  $1.10,  $2.20  and  up. 

Valaze  Cream  of  Lilies 

.  .  . 

Another     outdoor     cream     for     dry     skins. 

Pnce  *1-60.  *3-°°  and  $5.50. 


Valaze   Whitener 

Unsurpassed  for  instantaneous  whitening 
of  the  hands,  arms,  shoulders,  face  and 
darkened  throat.  Hides  discoloration  of 
skin.  A  boon  to  dancers,  as  whiteness  lines 
not  rub  off  into  the  black  garment  of  the 
dancing  partner.  To  remove  must  be  washed 
off.  Price,  $1.25,  $3.00  and  $5.00. 


and  darify"ng  skin  action,  without  which 
no  woman's  complexion  can  subsist  in 
true  beauty.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  jars  at  $1.25, 
$2.50  and  $7.00. 

Rouge  En  Creme 

(Boite  dorce),  a  rich  "humanized'^  fruit 
hue  luscious,  limpid,  lasting  —  betraying  no 
arttfciaV  $2.00.  This  identical  quality 
in  a  more  elaborate  container.  $6.50. 

Specialties  in  Powder 

Madame  Rubinstein  has  made  a  special 
study  of  powders  and  is  the  only  specialist 
who  supplies  face  powders  for  various  skin 
conditions:  Valaze  Complexion  Powder  for 
normal  and  oily  skin  and  Xovena  Poudre 
for  dry  skin.  At  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50 
and  $5.50  a  box.  Also  Poudre  No.  3, 

An  opportunity  should  nezrer  be  missed  to  consult  Mine.  Rubinstein  regarding  her 
wonderful  treatments  for  every  conceivable  blemish  or  undesirable  condition  of  the 
complexion. 

Mme.  Rubinstein  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  as  to  her  specialties.  When 
ordering,  add  war  tax  of  four  cents  on  the  dollar  and  pro  rata. 

For  points  west  of  Mississippi  River  prices  are  5%  higher,  in  Canada  plus  duty 
and  exchange. 

Mme.  Helena  Rubinstein 

of  Paris  and  London 

46  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AGENTS.  DEPOTS  ud  LICENSEES:  Akron,  Ohio,  M.  O'Neill  Co.,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  Mrs.  C.  Conduit, 
1515  Boardwalk:  Baltimore,  Md..  O'Neill  &  Co.;  Boston,  Mui.,  E.  T.  Slat  tery  Co.:  Birnmfham.  All., 
Masberg  Drug  Co.:  Cleveland.  0.,  Halle  Bros.:  Denver,  Colo.,  Daniels  &  Fisher;  Detroit,  Mich., 
The  Schettler  Pharmacies;  Kan...  Citj,  Mo.,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Co.:  Lot  A«elei,  CiL,  N.  B. 
Blackstone  Co.:  Montreal,  Canada.  Goodwin,  Ltd.:  Nashville.  Tenn..  Warner  Drug  Co.;  New  Or- 
le.«»,  U.,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Butler,  8017  Zimple  St.;  Philadelphia.  Pi.,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  Pitto- 
bortk,  Pi.,  McCreery  &  Co.;  Providente.  R.  I.,  Gladdings;  St.  Loiit,  Mo.,  Famous  &  Barr;  SaiDieco. 
Cil..  Mrs.  A.  Ouehring,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel:  San  Fra.ciico,  Cil..  City  of  Paris:  also  Miss  Ida 
Martin.  177  Post  Street;  Scrutoa,  Pi.,  Jermyn  Drug  Co.;  Waihinitoi,  D.  C.  Palais  Royal. 


Community    Dramatics 


(Continued   from   page   44) 


of  which  Professor  George  P.  Baker 
Is  chairman,  has  spent  practically  a 
life  time  in  the  study  and  promotion 
of  community  drama. 

As  a  significant  example  of  what 
may  be  done  for  the  art,  single- 
handed,  Mrs.  James'  work  has  points 
of  definite  value  and  suggestion,  and 
decided  public  interest.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  whole  of  Boston 
is  her  debtor. 

Years  ago,  when  the  thing  wasn't 
done  at  all,  Mrs.  James  volunteered 
her  services  as  a  reader  to  the  li- 
braries of  Greater  Boston  and  vari- 
ous Massachusetts  towns,  and  sus- 
tained this  work  without  a  pause  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  Selecting 
in  her  program  of  reading,  chiefly 
plays — and  always  plays  of  distinc- 
tion— she  interprets  them  with  a  rare 
sense  of  appreciation,  sympathy  and 
dramatic  skill.  Mr.  Drinkwater's 
"Lincoln"  has  been  on  her  program 
this  past  season  and  has  been  much 
called  for  by  historical  societies,  li- 
brary staffs  and  clubs. 

Before  her  marriage  to  Edwin 
Holt  James,  nephew  of  Henry  James 
and  William  James,  Mrs.  James,  as 
Miss  Gushing,  daughter  of  Robert 


Gushing,  was  actively  interested  in 
amateur  dramatics.  The  Gushing 
household  was,  in  fact,  a  workshop 
theatre,  a  centre  of  discriminating 
intelligent  and  artistic  interest  and 
activity  in  the  drama.  Back  in  the 
eighteen-seventies  and  eighties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Gushing  family  and  their 
friends  gave  a  series  of  successful 
amateur  plays  in  behalf  of  public 
causes.  Certain  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  Ellis  Memorial  were  laid 
with  the  proceeds  derived  from  these 
plays.  French  plays  were  then  much 
in  demand.  Like  the  majority  of 
members  of  old  Boston  families, 
Robert  Cushing's  children  wen- 
taught  French  from  the  cradle,  and 
also  studied  in  Paris.  Some  years 
after  her  marriage,  Mrs.  James  re- 
sided with  her  family  in  Paris  and 
made  a  practice  of  reading  French 
plays  to  groups  of  American  st:i- 
dents  and  English  plays  to  French 
students.  Upon  her  return  to  Boston 
she  offered  her  services  for  public 
readings  of  plays.  Now  in  her 
stately  and  beautiful  home  on  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Beacon  Hill,  Mrs. 
James  continues  to  keep  open  house 
to  workers  and  lovers  of  community 
drama. 


DRAMATICS   AT    ST. 

{.Continued   fro 

formation  to  the  severer  picture  of 
Petrtichio's  house  was  managed  by 
removing  all  the  garden  furnishings, 
rearranging  the  orange-colored 
draperies  in  the  arches,  setting  up 
a  fireplace  before  the  left  entrance, 
and  disposing  two  antique  Italian 
chairs  and  a  table  in  the  room. 

FURTHER  variety  was  obtained 
through  lighting.  The  first  half 
of  the  fourth  act  was  played  as  a 
night  scene,  the  illumination  con- 
sisting of  moonlight  falling  through 
the  lunette-shaped  window  at  the 
rear,  presently  increased  by  candles 
on  the  table  and  mantel,  and  by  red 
light  from  the  fireplace.  The  fifth 
act  was  lighted  by  a  dozen  or  more 
lanterns  of  various  shapes  and  hues, 
that  lent  the  garden  a  much  more 
romantic  tone  than  it  had  previously 
worn. 


MARK'S    SCHOOL 

il    page    43) 

All  of  the  scenery  was  executed 
by  four  boys  in  the  School,  two  of 
whom  were  geniuses  as  carpenters, 
and  two  more  of  whom  were  equally 
resourceful  with  paint  brushes.  Two 
others  managed  the  electric  wiring, 
and  still  another  two  attended  ex- 
peditiously  to  the  changes  of  setting. 
In  this  way,  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  was  more  completely  a  pro- 
duction by  the  students,  themselves, 
than  anything  hitherto  attempted  in 
the  School. 

Snatches  of  music  were  introduced. 
Grumio,  Biondello,  and  Lucentio 
closed  Act  I  with  an  old  Elizabethan 
air,  Three  'Merry  Men  Be  We.  A 
stringed  quartette  off-stage  plucked 
out  a  vivacious  rendering  of 
Amaryllis,  for  the  wedding  proces- 
sion in  Act  III.  Petruchio,  in  Act 
IV,  roared  forth  the  familiar  melody 
for  /  Am  a  Friar  m  Orders  Gray. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   MINNESOTA 

(Continued    from   page    42) 

Last  year,   members   assisted   Miss      a    model    little    Theatre. 


Clarke  of  the  Americanization  centre 
in  programs  among  the  foreign 
groups.  This  year  one  student 
coached  the  play,  "The  Double 
Tenth,"  given  by  Chinese  students 
and  acted  by  them  in  Chinese  man- 
ner, for  the  Famine  Relief  Fund 
These  teachers  plan  to  organize  dra- 
matic centres  in  the  state  in  the  rural 
districts  and  develop  the  movement 
for  rural  community  theatres. 

In   the   building   plan   of   the   Uni- 
versity is  provision  another  year  for 


This  will 
have  seating  capacity  for  750.  A 
model  stage  with  Kuppel  Horizont 
and  full  electrical  equipment  will  be 
provided.  Sixteen  laboratory  rooms 
are  to  be  there  for  experiments  in 
the  theatre  Arts.  Even  a  theatre 
green  room  and  library  will  be  in- 
cluded. It  is  hoped  that  this  Uni- 
versity Little  Theatre  will  so  func- 
tion as  to  be  the  playhouse  and  ex- 
periment centre  for  not  only  the 
community  but  the  entire  State  as 
well. 
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Silvertown  Cords 

are  included  in  die 


The  anti-skid  safety  tread 
Silvertown  Cord 


Goodrich 
lire  Price  Reduction 

Among  tires  SILVERTOWN  is  the 
name  that  instantly  conveys  the 
thought  of  the  highest  known 
quality. 

Motor  car  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers are  quick  to  emphasize  to  their 
prospects  that  their  cars  are  equipped 
with  Silvertowns — knowing  that 
neither  explanation  nor  argument 
is  necessary. 

The  genuine  value  of  Silvertowns 
has  given  them  first  place  in  the 
esteem  of  motorists.  Their  jet  black 
anti-skid  safety  treads  and  creamy 
white  sides  give  them  the  air  of 
distinction  that  is  expected  in  a 
product  which  is  the  highest  art  of 
tire  craftsmanship. 

The  full  name — "Goodrich  Silver- 
town  Cord" —  appears  on  each  tire. 
Look  for  it,  and  get  the  genuine. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
odkron,  Ohio 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  Goodrich  Silvertown 
Cords,  Goodrich  Fabrics  and  Goodrich  Red  and  Gray 
Tubes  at  the  20%  price  reduction. 
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CHE  rrost  sportswomanlike,  practical 
Bathing  Suit  that  ever  betook  itself 
to  the  glad  sea  waves.     The  most 
picturesque  that  ever  promenaded  on  the 
sandsl     Produced  in  a  wide  range  of  fas- 
cinating  styles  and  exotic  colours. 


All  modern  shops  show  the"Two'in'One 
Beach  and  Swimming  Suits  for  Women, 
Misses  and  Tots.     None  genuine  without 
the  label  bearing  the  name  "Annette 
Kellermann"  in  red. 


Write  us  for  name  of 
dealer  nearest  you 


Asbury  Mills 


Makers  of  famous  Annette  Kellermann 
Bathing  Suits   cr  Swimming   Tights 


New  York  Office:   200  Fifth  Avenue 


M 

* 

(Jranchette 
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I  B.  F.  Keith's 


The  Million 
Dollar  Theatre 


I  THE 


BROADWAY  and  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

HOUSE  OF 


I  LEADING 


VAUDEVILLE 


THE  WORLD    j 


i 


AND  PREMIER  MUSIC  HALL 

Those  who  love  distinction  and  luxury  will  find  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  theatre  completely  to  their  liking.  In  the  bills 
presented  there's  a  dash  of  everything  worth  while  in  theatri- 
cals. The  best  that  the  Operatic,  Dramatic,  Concert,  Comedy  and 
Vaudeville  stages  can  offer,  blended  by  experts  in  entertainment. 


DAILY    MATINEES,    25c,    SOc,    and    Best  Seats  75c.   ] 
[   EVENINGS,  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  $  1 .00  and  $  1 .50    | 
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I     AMERICAN   ACADEMY 
1       OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS       I 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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MR.     HORNBLOW     GOES     TO     THE     PLAY 


all  his  funny  points  with  an  utter 
quietness  and  lack  of  effort  that 
might  be  comraendably  initiated  by 
others  in  the  cast.  And  he  speaks 
his  lines  with  such  an  air  of  casual- 
ness  and  spontaneity  as  to  make  you 
think  they  are  his  own — and  not  un- 
likely, some  of  them  are.  His  simu- 
lation of  intoxication,  the  kind  that 
is  fitly  described  as  "all  lit  up,"  is 
most  delectable.  He  is  joyous  and 
generous,  and  always  a  gentleman. 
He  is  inimitable  from  start  to  finish, 
and  bears  off  many  of  the  laurels 
which  generally  are  supposed  to  go 
to  the  star. 

Vivian  Martin,  blonde,  petite, 
pretty  and  appealing,  is  the  star, 
chiefly  by  right  of  what  she  has  done 
in  filmland;  and  she  plays  her  part, 
also  quietly  and  thus  effectively;  and 
graciously  refrains  from  any  attempt 
to  appropriate  honors  which  do  not 
belong  to  her. 

Dorothy  Mortimer  is  the  bride  who 
has  just  been  married  and  who  is 
continually  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  by  talking,  "not  too  much,  but 
to  too  many  people."  She  gives  a 
good  example  of  what  too  many 
women  do. 

Jess  Dandy  was  excellent  as  Mr. 
U.  Makepeace  Witter.  Several  of 
the  other  players,  including  Miss 
Gergely,  Miss  O'Madigan  and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Pratt  seem  to  think 
that  loud  and  fast  talking  is  the 
great  desideratum  in  farce.  We  put 
the  question  to  them — is  it? 

There  is  enough  fun  in  "Just 
Married,"  to  make  it  a  popular 
summer  success. 


(Continued  from  page  30) 

while  Smitty,  the  "Duke,"  once  a 
gentleman,  nauseated  by  the  men's 
revelings  with  West  Indian  negresses, 
and  the  sensuous  native  music, 
drowns  his  memories  and  bitter 
thoughts  in  liquor.  Swift-moving, 
intense,  daring,  O'Neill's  little 
masterpiece  is  well  presented  by  the 
Provincetown  players. 

"Trifles,"  by  Susan  Glaspell,  more 
or  less  well  known  to  patrons  of 
little  theatres,  is  also  introduced  in 
an  able  way  by  this  company. 

The  one  weak  spot  in  the  program 
is  "Grotesques,"  by  Cloyd  Head,  a 
hodge-podge  of  pedantry  and  would- 
be  effective  color  design,  poorly 
written,  and  still  more  poorly  played 
— if  that  is  possible. 


LONGACRE.  "THE  MERCHANT 
OF  VENICE."  Comedy  by  William 
Shakespeare.  Produced  April  26, 
with  this  cast: 

THIS  production  of  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  does  not  call 
for  any  extended  comment.  It  was 
entirely  unpretentious  as  to  scenery, 
costumes  and  accessories,  and  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  distinction  in  the 
acting.  It  impresses  forcibly  on  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  auditor  the 
fact  that  present  day  methods  of 
theatrical  training  take  little  account 
of  the  preparation  necessary  for  even 
a  fairly  adequate  assumption  of  a 
Shakespearean  role. 


PROVINCETOWN      PLAYERS. 
Triple  bill.     Presented  April  25. 

OF  the  three  one-act  plays  on  the 
sixth  and  last  bill  of  the  season 
of  the  Provincetown  Players,  Eugene 
O'Neill's  "The  Moon  of  the  Carib- 
bees"  is  by  far  the  best.  It  is  an 
intense  and  poignant  chunk  out  of 
life,  a  cruel,  sordid,  frustrate  chunk 
of  life.  Broken,  battered  seamen, 
knowing  only  the  ugliness  of  living 
and  none  of  its  beauty,  have  a  wine, 
woman  and  song  debauch  on  the 
deck  of  a  British  tramp  steamer, 


BRAMHALL.  "THE  PLAYBOY  OF 
THE  WESTERN  WORLD."  Play  in  three 
acts,  by  John  Millington  Synge. 
Produced  on  April  22  with  this  cast: 

Margaret  Flaherty,  Pegeen  Mike 

Gladys  Hurlbat 

Shawn  Keogh  F.  S.  Felly 

Michael' James  Flaherty     Walter  Edwin 


Jimmie  Farrell 
Phillip  Cullen 
Christopher  Malion 
Widow  Quin 
Sara  Tansey 
Susan  Brady 
Honor  Blake 
Old  Mahon 


John  Carmody 

Harry  O'Neill 

Thomas  Mitchell 

Rose  Morison 

Sara  Enright 

Helen  Hutchins 

Elaine  I  vans 

J.  S.  Crawlejr 


AMONG  the  many  old  theatrical 
dishes  served  by  the  non-pro- 
fessional players  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  choicest  was  Synge's,  "The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World,"  re- 
cently revived  at  the  Bramhall  Play- 
house. This  searching,  yet  withal 
loving,  delineation  of  Irish  character 
aroused  the  noisy  protests  of  some 
of  our  Irish  citizens  when  it  was  first 
given  here  some  years  ago,  but  the 
present  performance  jogs  along 
peacefully  enough  in  the  dimunitive 
playhouse  in  Twenty-Seventh  Street, 
where  Synge's  entertaining  and 
satirical  melodrama  is  unfolded  be- 
fore small  and  appreciative  audi- 
ences without  danger  of  setting  the 
town  on  fire. 

The  chief  burdens  of  the  piece  rest 
upon  Thomas  Mitchell,  as  the  hand- 
some young  scoundrel,  whose  bloody 
boasting  works  such  havoc  with  the 
feminine  hearts  of  the  village — and  he 
gives,  on  the  whole,  a  very  creditable 
performance.  He's  a  lovable  rascal 
and  quite  Hibernian.  Unfortunately, 
as  much  cannot  be  said  of  Gladys 
Hurlbut  as  the  fiery  Pegeen.  She 
struggled  bravely  with  a  part  which 
demanded  more  than  she  could  give. 
The  minor  roles  were  more  or  less 
skillfully  played — generally  more, 
but  special  commendation  should  go 
to  Rose  Morison  for  her  excellent 
impersonation  of  the  Widow  Quin— 
a  finished  and  finely  wrought  por- 
trait, arid  the  brightest  spot  in  the 
performance.  The  production  was 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  Edwin, 
who  did  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
(Concluded  on  page  64) 
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BRUNSWICK 


GThe  Accepted  Instrument 
of  the  Musical  World 


A  Record  Postscript 


IN  Brunswick  Records  is  embodied  a 
unique  Method  of  Interpretation, 
marking  the  most  notable  advance- 
ment of  years  in  recording.  Tones  are 
clear,  true — more  beautiful.  Surely  the 
Spirit  of  Music  is  reflected  in  these 
records.  Hear  them;  especially  Leo- 
pold Godowsky's  pianoforte  rendi- 
tions: March  Militaire  (No.  30004), 
Witches'  Dance  (No.  10027)— the 
most  talked  of  records  of  the  day. 


By  virtue  of  achievement,  in  effecting  perfect  repro- 
duction of  so-called  "difficult"  tones,  The  Brunswick 
has  come  to  be  known  in  the  Musical  World  as  the 
"Musicians'  Phonograph"  -the  instrument  in  the 
homes  of  great  musicians,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  elusive  notes  of  the  piano  are  obtained  in 
true  reproduction.  The  harp  made  to  yield  in  all  its 
sweetness,  and  even  soprano  high  "C"  achieved  with- 
out discord  or  vibration.  Hear  The  Brunswick. 
Compare  if— then  judge. 

The  nearest  Brunswick  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate 
Brunswick  Phonograph*  and  Brunswick  Record* 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 
General  Offices:  623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Branch  House*  in  Principal  Cities  of 
United    Stales,    Mexico,   and   Canada 
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%>GfflSWOLD 

Eastern  Point — On Longlsland  Sound 
NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

NOW     OPEN.       Personal  hospital- 
ity and  social  charm  assure  happy  days  at 
this  most  refreshing  of  seashore  resorts. 
Near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Griswold ;  swept 
by  cool  breezes  of  the  yacht-dotted  Sound. 
A  radiating   center    of   beautiful    motor 
roads.     18-holes  of   golf  at  the   famous 
Shenecossett  Country  Club  —  music  and 
dancing.  Tennis,  horseback 
riding,  sea  bathing.   Kinder- 
garten  andnature  study 
classes  for  children. 

American  or  European  plan. 
Reservations  or  information 
at  the  Biltmore,  New  York. 

John  McE.  Bowman,  Pres. 

Earle  E.  Carley          C.  A.  Judkins 

V.  P.  Mgr. 


DR.  LAWTON  s 

GUARANTEED 


FAT  REDUCER 


Dr.  Lawton 
Using  Device 

DR.  THOMAS 


FOR   MEN   AND    WOMEN 

\\T1l.l.  show  reduction  taking  place  in  11  -lava 
*"  or  money  refunded.  The  reducer  (not  elec- 
trical) reduces  unsightly  parts  promptly,  reducing 
only  where  you  wish  to  lose  and  the  Lawton 
Method  Dissolves  and  Eliminates  superfluous  fat 
from  the  system.  Easily  followed  directions  do 
not  require  exercises,  starving,  medicines  or  treat, 
ment;  not  only  rids  you  of  fat  but  improves 
appearance  and  general  health. 

Brings  Physical  and  Mental  Vigor 
and  enables  you  to  regain  and  retain  your  normal 
weight.  Dr.  Lawton  (shown  in  picture)  reduced 
from  211  to  152  Ibs.;  this  reducer  and  genuine 
method  have  been  the  means  whereby  a  great 
number  of  fat  people  throughout  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  have  easily  gotten  rid  of 
unhealthy,  disfiguring  fntty  tissue,  without  dis- 
comfort. Any  stout  man  or  woman  can  obtain 
these  results  whether  10  or  100  pounds  overweight, 
look  better  and  feel  better.  The  complete  cost 
$5. 00.  Send  for  vour  reducer  today.  Remember 
it  is  guaranteed. 
LAWTON,  120C  We.t  70th  Street,  New  York 


THE     HEARTBREAK     OF     ACTING 


^        FACE  POWDER          ^* 


Lablache  is  accepted  in  the  most  se- 
lect circles,  as  fashion's  favorite  pow- 
der for  the  complexions  of  fair  women 
Approved  by  the  Four  Hundred,  used 
by  millions — it's  so  natural  and  de- 
lightfully fragrant. 

Refute 
Substitutes 

They  may  be  danger 
ous.  Flesh,  White, 
Pink  or  Cream.  Toe.  a 
box  at  druggists  by 
mail.  Overtwo  mil- 
lion boxes  sold  an- 
nually. 

StiitilOctorsample  bo 
BEN.    LEVY   CO. 
FrtnckPerfumersDept.sl 
1  25  HiimlMSt..  8«lM.IUSV 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  growing:  again.  Easy, 
painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today  enclosing  3  stamps. 
We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
277-A  Mahler  Park  Providence,  R.  I. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE 

fly   ARTHUR   HORNBLOW 
David     Belasco     says     of    this    book: 
"It   contains   much   of  great  interest   to 
the  professional.      It  should   also   be  of 
great  ralue  to  the  no-dee.     The  author's 
treatment    of    his    subject    is    very    un- 
usual   and    most    skillfully    handled. 
192   pages.      Illustrated.      $1.50 
J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT,    CO.,    Publishers 
Philadelphia 


(Continued   fro 

their  success  but  the  distinguishing 
character  of  them  all  was  this 
woman's  extraordinary  personality  in 
them.  She  left  you  wondering  where 
she  gathered  all  the  depths  and  the 
comedy  of  her  moods.  Clearly  she 
must  live  in  a  sort  of  liquid  fire  of 
absorption,  devouring  the  emotional 
possibilities  of  life  with  tireless 
energy. 

When  she  said  that  her  favorite 
plays  were  "Mid-Channel"  and  "The 
Twelve  Pound  Look,"  there  was  an 
inclination  to  probe  this  confession. 
Why  not  the  problem  plays  of  Ibsen, 
why  not  Shakespeare,  why  not  the 
frank  sex  appeal  ? 

.  "I  can't  make  Hedda  Gabler  out," 
she  said  frankly,  "she  was  neures- 
thenic  of  course,  but  I  never  could 
quite  understand  her.  Could  she 
have  understood  herself,  do  you 
think?" 

"As  to  Shakespeare,  I  should  like 
to  play  the  two  most  opposite  parts 
of  them  all — 'Rosalind,'  and  'Lady 
Macbeth.'  The  latter  was  not  a 
scolding  virago,  to  my  mind,  she  was 
a  sensuous,  attractive  woman  who 
controlled  Macbeth  through  sex. 
Viola  does  not  attract  me,  she  was 
too  inconsistently  sweet  all  the  time. 
Then  I  don't  believe  that  Shakes- 
peare should  be  spoken  as  if  Pinero 
or  Barrie  had  written  the  plays.  Of 
course,  my  ambition  is  to  appear  in 


in    page   32) 

a  play  some  day  with  my  two 
brothers,  Lionel  and  John,  but  that 
is  a  future  dream."  A  dream  almost 
realized  in  the  present  play,  "Clair 
de  Lune."  Perhaps  in  "Camille"  she 
epitomized  the  quality  that  helps  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  her  person- 
ality, which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cold  analysis  of  technique. 

"Camille,"  she  said,  "is  the  kind 
of  play  that  sinks  into  the  hearts 
of  women.  It  stirs  in  them  the  deep- 
est tenderness  of  feeling.  It  is  one 
of  those  plays  that  lingers  for  days 
after  it  has  been  seen,  because  it  has 
the  haunting  element  of  music.  You 
know  music,  like  pictures,  inspires 
imagination.  Most  plays  do  not  do 
so,  to  the  extent  that  one  is 
comforted  by  their  stimulus.  But, 
there  are  plays  that  wrap  you  round 
in  the  soft,  soothing,  glowing  ele- 
ment of  dreams.  'Camille'  is  one 
of  that  sort.  I  suffered  gloriously  in 
it,  I  wept  happily.  Oh  yes,  tears 
are  just  as  much  a  part  of  a  woman's 
happiness  as  laughter.  The  prevail- 
ing appeal  of  'Camille'  to  women  is 
its  tearful  one.  I  liked  to  see  them 
crying  in  the  audience  because  then 
I  knew  they  were  enjoying  them- 
selves, just  as  I  was. 

"  'Camille'  should  be  enough  for  a 
day  or  two,  people  should  choose 
Saturday  night  to  see  it,  so  that  they 

(Concluded    on    page    64) 


WHEN     DOCTORS     DISAGREE 


(Concluded   from  page   10) 


failed  to  move  or  interest  us.  Of 
the  dignity  he  brough  to  Hamlet 
we  found  not  a  trace,  nor  was  he 
eloquent.  By  the  accident  of  a  most 
unfortunately  cut  wig  and  several 
clumsy  costumes  there  was  a  con- 
stant comic  suggestion  in  his  per- 
formance which  could  hardly  have 
been  within  his  intent.  Macbeth  in 
a  huge  upstanding  red  wig  and  a 
white  ankle-length  nightgown,  did 
little  to  establish  a  mood  of  horror." 
Mr.  John  Ranken  Towse,  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  said :  '  It 
may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  it 
is,  in  many  respects,  the  finest  repre- 
sentation of  "Macbeth"  that  has  been 
seen  in  this  city  or  elsewhere  since 
the  death  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  that 
the  effect  of  it  upon  the  memory  of 
the  late  unfortunate  experiment  of 
Arthur  Hopkins  is  that  of  complete 
obliteration.  The  success  of  it  is 
peculiarly  gratifying  because  — 
although  in  the  production  advantage 
lias  been  taken  of  some  of  the  best 
devices  of  the  modern  theatre — it  is 
in  the  main  the  result  of  a  return 
to  some  of  the  oldest  and  soundest 
traditions  of  the  English-speaking 
stage  and  an  abandonment  of  the 
absurd  notion  that  Shakespeare,  who 
lived  and  wrote  300  years  ago,  should 


be  treated  exactly  as  if  he  was  a 
contemporary  dramatist.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den  has  now  given  us  the  best 
Hamlet  and  the  best  Macbeth  of  the 
present  generation,  and  the  achieve- 
ment places  him  definitely  and  in- 
contestibly  at  the  head  of  all  living 
American  tragedians.  Moreover,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  personal 
performance  was  received  and  the 
instant  recognition  accorded  to  the 
general  excellence  of  his  support 
justify  the  hope  that  we  may  at  last 
be  on  the  eve  of  that  revival  of  the 
standard  literary  and  imaginative 
drama  for  which  we  have  been  so 
long  and  impatiently  waiting.  The 
occasion  was  one  to  bring  encourage- 
ment and  delight  to  all  true  lovers 
of  the  theatre  ...  It  is  paying 
it  no  exaggerated  tribute  to  say  that 
it  recalled  some  of  the  best  Shakes- 
pearean performances  of  half  a 
century  ago.  It  was  finer  than  the 
"Macbeth"  given  here  by  Henry 
Irving,  because  it  had  abler  inter- 
preters of  the  chief  characters,  and  - 
it  is  at  best  fully  comparable  with 
the  memorable  performance  given  by 
Booth,  Barrett,  and  Modjeska. 
Among  later  revivals  it  is  facile 
princeps." 


_ 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPAN 

WILL  MAKETHIS  CONTRACT  WITH  You 

VVALK  INTO  ANY  STORE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO-DAY  AND 
TRY  THE  LORD  SALISBURY 
TURKISH  CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
IT  Nor  APPEALTO  YOUR  TASTE 
THE  CLERK  WILL  HAND  You  BACK 
YOUR  MONEY  ON  THE  SPOT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  You  To  TRY-  BECAUSE 

IT  IsTHE  ONLY  HIGH  GRADE  TURKISH  CIGARETTE 
IN  THE  WORLD  THAT  SELLS  FOR  So  LITTLE  MONEY. 


©     /)        Guaranteed  by 

T7      Q/ 
Srw  -/r~iMJL^<t&<z^ 


III  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


INCORPORATED 


-  which  meansthat  if  you  don't  like  LORD  SALISBURY 
Cigarettes, you  can  get  your  money  back  from  the  dealer 


IF  IT  SHOULD  HAPPEN  THAT  A  DEALER  REFUSES  To 
CARRY  OUT  OUR  OFFER,  SEND  THE  OPEN  PACKAGE 
WITH  THE  REMAINING  CIGARETTES  To  THE  MAIN 
OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 
III  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WITH  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  PLAINLY  WRITTEN  AND  WE  WILL 
SEND  You  OUR  CHECK  FOR  THE  AMOUNT  You  SPENT. 
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The  Only  Complete  History 
of  the  American  Stage 

A  More  Fascinating  Story  Has  Never  Been  Told 


A  HISTORY 

of  the 

THEATRE  IN 
AMERICA 

From  Its  Beginnings  to  the  Present  Time 
87  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

For  Nineteen  Years  Editor  of  "The  Theatre  Magazine," 
Author  of  "Traininr  for  the  State/'  etc. 

190    ILLUSTRATIONS 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  188  Double- 
tone  illustrations  from  rare  engravings,  play- 
bills, and  photographs,  many  lent  specially 
from  private  collections  for  reproduction  in 
this  work. 

TWO  OCTAVO  VOLS.   Over  700  Page, 

Printed  in  Caslon  Type  on  handsome  paper 
and  bound  in  library  style,  gilt  back,  gilt 
top,  uncut  edges. 

'pHIS  important  work  of  over  700  pages  presents  a  continuous  narrative,  following 
as  closely  as  possible  the  chronological  order  showing  how  the  drama  first  took 
root  in  North  America,  how  the  players  regarded  as  little  better  than  social 
outcasts  Blowly  overcame  puritanical  intolerance,  and  a  chain  of  theatres  was 
gradually  built  first  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  then  through  the  great  though 
sparsely  settled  west,  the  courageous  enterprising  thespians  pressed  their  way 
through  the  still  virgin  desert  and  finally  reached  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  brilliant 
company  of  actors  and  actresses  pass  in  stately  procession  across  the  stage. 

VAST  amount  of  data  and  new  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the  theatre 

in  America  is  given.     There  are  also  interesting  descriptions   of  the   manners 

and   customs   of   early    American    audiences,    accounts    of   the    plays   that   delighted 

our    forefathers    ami    sketches,    anecdotes,    and    critical     comments    of    the     more 

notable  players. 

What  the  Reviewers  Say: 

"The  first  full  length  history  of  the  American  theatre.  If  there 
were  others  they  would  have  to  be  very  good  if  Mr.  Hornblow's 
were  not  the  best.  .  .  .  His  book  should  be  indispensable  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come." — The  Nation. 

"Rich  in  material  that  still  lives  among  the  most  delightful  of  my 
memories." — JAMES  L.  FORD  in  N.  Y.  HeralJ. 

"Belongs  on  the  shelf  of  every  dramatic  critic,  professional  and 
amateur." — N.  V.  Times. 

"A  veritable  mine  of  humor  and  human  incident.  Enough  quotable 
material  to  fill  a  dozen  of  our  issues." — Outlook,  N.  Y. 


This  complete  work  now  sells  for  $10.00  a  set 
How  You  Can  Get  a  Set  for  $6.00 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  for  a  limited  time  only, 
we  offer  "A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America"  to  new  subscribers 
for  $6.00,  providing  a  year's  subscription  to  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
is  ordered  at  the  same  time. 

Grasp  This  Opportunity  Today 

Send  us  your  check  for  $10.00— that  is — $4.00  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  THEATRE  .MAGAZINE — plus  $6.00,  and  "A  History  of  the 
Theatre  in  America"  will  be  sent  you  prepaid. 


THEATRE  MAGAZINE 


6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
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MR.     HORNBLOW     GOES      TO     THE      PLAY 


(Concluded  from  page   64) 


CENTURY.  "THE  LAST  WALTZ." 
Operetta  in  three  acts  by  Oscar 
Strauss.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Harold 
Atteridge  and  Edward  Delaney 
Dunn.  Produced  May  10,  with  this 
cast: 

Gen.  Miecu  Krasian        Clarence  Harvey 
Ensign    Orsinski  Rex  Carter 

Capt.  Kamins  .i  John  V.  Lowe 

Lieut.  Matlain  Ted  Lorraine 

Adj.  Labinescue  Irving  Rose 

Mariette  Ruth  Mills 

Vladek  Timothy  Daly 

Lieut.  Tack  Merrington,  U.S.  N. 

Walter  Woolf 

Mat  Maltby  James  Barton 

Vera  Lizaveta  Eleanor  Painter 

Countess  Alexandrowna  Corpulinski 

Florence  Morrison 

Annuschka  Beatrice  Swanson 

Hannuschka  Marcella  Swanson 

Petruschka  Gladys  Walton 

Babuschka  Eleanor  Griffith 

Baron  Ippolith  Harry  Fender 

"Grand  Duke  Hubenstitch     George  Evans 


Carmenina 

Dancers 

Prince  Paul 

Chochette 

Lolo 

Sylvette 

Babette 

Francine 

Zadie 


Isabel  Rodriguez 
Giuran  and  Marguerite 
Harrison  Brockbank 
Rena  Manning 
Nan  Rainsford 
Helen  Herendeen 
Carolyn  Reynolds 
Jean  Thomas 
Amelia  Allen 


IF  for  nothing  else,  I  was  pleased 
by  the  production  of  "The  Last 
Waltz,"  because  it  brought  back  to 
the  footlights  that  charming  songs- 
tress, Eleanor  Painter. 

Strauss'  new  operetta  may  not  be 
up  to  the  standard  of  "The  Chocolate 
Soldier,"  nor  does  it  contain  any 
tune  that  is  likely  to  be  as  popular 
as  My  Hero,  but  his  music  is  always 
pleasing.  I  regret,  however,  that 
too  much  persiflage  was  introduced 
and,  no  doubt,  changed  the  atmo- 
sphere that  made  it  so  popular  in 
Vienna. 

Of  course,  James  Barton,  a  recruit 
from  the  burlesque  stage,  was  funny. 
He  is  a  combination  of  Leon  Errol 
and  Fred  Stone  with  some  distinctly 
Barton  touches  added.  Walter 
Woolf  as  Jack  Merrington  is  a  singer 
with  a  good  voice  and  a  fine  stage 
presence. 

If  judged  by  its  reception  the  first 
night,  "The  Last  Waltz"  spells  suc- 
cess. 


THE     HEARTBREAK     OF     ACTING 


(Concluded  from   page  62) 


can  rest  on  Sunday.  It  is  the  sort 
of  play  that  should  be  followed  by 
a  day  of  rest,  nothing  should  follow 
it.  Duse,  the  great  Italian  tragedi- 
enne, never  played  the  night  follow- 
ing a  performance  of  'Camille.' " 

The  mingling  process  of  existence 
by  which  actresses  live  in  two  worlds 
of  their  own  creation,  the  off-stage  ' 
world,  and  the  night  life  of  emotion 
in  the  theatre,  has  always  been  a 
puzzling  matter  to  the  average 
prosaic  people  who  cannot  act. 
Ethel  Barrymore  appeared  in  "Mid- 
Channel"  four  months  after  the  birth 
of  her  first  baby.  She  explains  her 
complex  powers  of  amalgamation 
this  way : 

"I  am  a  combination  of  an  up-to- 
date  and  an  old-fashioned  mother," 
she  said,  "I  think  that  in  solving  the 
modern  mother  question  much  of  the 
good  old-fashionec'  ;~ea?  rr  •<=•  -fnrer 
in.  I  listen  to  all  tne  om-la-n .onei; 
ideas  of  bringing  up  children  with 
much  more  care  than  my  modern 
doctor  approves.  His  advice  I  am 
quite  sure  of.  I  can  always  get  it, 
but  the  old-fashioned  mother  talk  is 


hard  to  find  today,  so  I  listen  at- 
tentively when,  by  chance,  I  hear  it 
in  New  York." 

When  she  was  just  an  obscure 
school  girl  labelled  E.  B.,  her  hair 
was  flaxen,  her  temperament  placid, 
practical.  Those  were  the  days  when 
compliments  were  a  privilege,  not  a 
habit  of  every  day  talk.  E.  B.  was 
destined  to  listen  to  many  com- 
pliments in  the  course  of  her 
career,  spoken  in  many  tongues, 
but  she  always  met  them  with 
a  shy,  wistful  vein  of  humor. 
She  has  not  changed.  She  spoke  of 
her  hair,  which  has  caught  some  of 
the  shadow  of  many  emotions,  as  just 
"hair-color."  In  so  imperfect  a 
glance  at  all  the  fullness  of  her 
artistic  years  one  goes  back  with 
special  interest  to  the  rather  severe 
figure  of  the  adolescent  E.  B.  stand- 
it  a  on  rhe  -tation  platform  with  all 
-.<  r  A  oriQ.1  goods  in  the  little  trunk 
beside  her.  No  false  vanities  about 
her  expectations  for  the  stage,  no 
ambitions  that  were  at  all  extrava- 
gant. Just  a  little  girl  going  to  get 
her  first  taste  of  a  job.  W.  W. 


Dorothy  Ward,  the  beautiful  little 
importation  from  England  for 
"Phoebe  of  Quality  Street,"  the  new 
musical  comedy  at  the  Shubert,  tells 
us  she  brought  over  with  her  from 
London  a  plentiful  supply  of  Valaze 


Sun  and  Windproof  Cream  and  Va- 
laze Bleaching  Cream.  We  told  her 
she  might  have  saved  herself  the 
trouble  if  she  had  known,  since  she 
can  find  those  very  preparations 
right  her  in  New  York  City. 


NEW   VICTOR   RECORDS 


America  has  welcomed  the  return 
of  Mme.  Bori  who.  after  several 
years'  absence,  has  rejoined  the  com- 
pany of  Metropolitan  Opera  artists. 
She  celebrates  by  singing  the  im- 
mortal "Deh  vieni,"  one  of  the  lovli- 
est  of  compositions  from  an  opera 
which  is  a  living  dream  of  melody. 
The  record  is  sung  deliciously — as 


it  should  be — for  its  pure  and  yet 
seductive  grace  is  unexcelled  by  any- 
thing in  music.  Sophie  Braslau's 
contribution  this  month,  "Same  Old, 
Dear  Old  Place"  is  a  song  in  popular 
style.  The  melody  of  the  song  is 
simple,  though  it  is  surrounded  with 
orchestral  counter-melodies  which 
lend  it  beauty  and  distinction. 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 

C2he  Uimosi  m  Gigaretfes 

^Plain  End  or  Qor 


People  of  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 


to  any  other  cigarette 


guiniiiiiiHiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiimiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiimimiiniHiiimimimiuiiiiiiimraiimimiiimiiniimniniiimiiiniiiuiiiimiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiimHimiiiiii!! 


or 

sheen  \ 
and     I 
softness  I 


Shampooing  regularly  I 
with  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP  j 
protects  the  health  of  | 
rhe  scalp  and  brings  out  I 
the  beantv  of  the  hair.  | 


PACKER'S   TAR   SOAP    I 

Cake   and  Liquid 

-\ mimnm inn nun niniiniiiniiinii inn inminiimiini i in u I minimi I I mum! 


COLLEGES    AND    SCHOOLS 
are  invited  to  submit  scenes  from  their  plays  for  publication  in  the 

Amateur  Stage  Department 
Address :  Editor  Amateur  Stage,  Theatre  Magazine,  6  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Iwarren 

'   On  the  Ocean 

-,  Spring  like,  NJ. 


NEWLY    constructed. 
Accommodations 
for  over  300  guests. 
Carefully  selected  clien- 
tele. 

Surrounded  by  green 
lawns  ana  gardens  at  the 
edge  of  the  sea. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICEi 

The  Spur,  425  Fifth   Avenue 

U'rittfur  Boaklel 
w.  B.  8TUBB8,   Proprietor 


MARLBOROUGH     HOTEL 

A8BURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

•  EASHORE    AND     COUNTRY     COMBINED 

Open  the  entire  year.  American  Plan. 


ROOMS  AND  BATH 

Running  Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  Every  Room 


Hotel  of  Service,  Comfort,  Quality,  Courtesy  and  Personal  Suiemsioi 

Guests  extended  privileges  to  new  18  hole  golf  court* 

HAROLD     W.     SEXTON,    Manager 
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WILL   THEY  DO  IT? 

HPHE  movement  now  seeking  the  restoration  of  the 
•••    Blue  Laws   claims  to  be  already    organized  in 
twenty-one  states. 

The  opposition  is  organizing  for  a  long  campaign. 
The  question  is  a  live  one. 

What  were  the  Blue  Laws,  really?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances were  they  enacted?  How  did  they  work? 
How  many  are  still  on  your  statute  books  ? 

YE  OLDEN 

BLUE  LAWS 

By  GUSTAVUS  MYERS 

is  the  answer,  and  mighty  good  reading  it  is.  It  is 
$2.00  at  all  booksellers.  Published  by  The  Century 
Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

THEY    WILL 

IF  YOU  DON'T  WATCH  THEM! 


Absolute  Security 
Moderate  9?afes 

Gunther 


at 
36~Street 

Phone  5860  Murray  Hill~ 


SUBSCRIBERS 
ATTENTION  ! 

VACATION  DAYS  are 
coming,  when  changes 
of  address  usually  reach  us 
too  late — and  for  this  reason 
magazines  are  frequently 
lost  in  the  mails. 

Changes  of  address  must  be 
in  our  office  before  the  10th 
of  the  month.  For  exam- 
ple— for  the  August  issue  a 
change  of  address  must  be 
in  before  the  10th  of  July. 


SUMMER  GAMP 

IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  SERIOUSLY 

CONSIDERING  STAGE  WORK 

Special  attention  given  to 
Stage  Technique, 

Diction,  Enunciation 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Address:     LOUISE  MACKINTOSH 

Hotel  Algonquin.  59  West  44th  St. 
New  York  City 


Just  tye   Gown  for  cMorning  in 
tfye    Country    Or  At  tye    S/?ore 


Blue    for    Monday 
White    for    Sunday 
Rose  for  any  old  day; 
Navy   and  jade, 
Leather  or  grey 
For  any  day  that  you  say! 


The  important  question  of  what  to  slip  on  quickly  and  yet  be  smartly 
attired  in  the  mornings  while  week-ending,  or  how  to  be  appropriately 
frocked  for  afternoons  when  veranda  visiting,  is  solved  in  our  discovery 
of  the  Bramley  Dress.  It  is  wonderfully  simple,  with  heaps  of  style,  and 
oh  !  so  youthful.  Slips  over  the  head,  has  the  fashionable  long  bodiced  cut, 
with  sash  ends  starting  at  the  sides  which  tie  directly  in  the  back  in 
school-girl  fashion.  It  comes  in  lovely  sliades  of  rose,  Copenhagen,  orchid 
and  buttercup  French  linen  with  contrasting  pipings  embroidered  Chinese 
seal  and  because  it  has  so  many  attractive  features  it  is  also  made  up  in 
equally  delightful  colors  in  crepe  de  Chine ;  Canton  silk  crepe,  etc.  for 
more  formal  occasions. 

One  is  relieved  to  know  that  such  an  adorable  little  gown  can  be  folded 
so  quickly  into  the  over-night  bag,  ready  with  alluring  features  to  descend 
to  the  breakfast  room,  and  then  on  to  the  garden  or  tennis  court.  To  have 
it  all  thought  out  what  to  put  into  the  over-night  bag  on  a  moment's  notice 
is  quite  an  achievement,  so  we  hasten  to  make  a  suggestion  that  will 
doubtless  take  root  in  your  subconscious  mind,  ready  for  action.  It  saves 
time  and  money  to  have  a  sachet  pad  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  a  petite 
box  of  your  favorite  powder,  rouge  and  tooth  paste,  if  it  is  not  already 
equipped  with  the  charming  appointments  characteristic  of  many  bags.  Then 
if  one  has  a  silken  nightie,  one  of  those  exquisite  Entre  Nous  negligees, 
and  a  fetching  little  Bramley  frock  with  a  soft  crochet  or  felt  sports  hat, 
much  indecision  as  to  whether  one  shall  go  or  not  is  saved !  Some  of  our 
smartly  gowned  Broadway  stars  have  discovered  this  little  Bramley  Dress, 
and  have  a  half  dozen  or  so  in  the  various  pastel  shades  to  harmonize  with 
the  mood  of  the  day. 


Exclusively    at 
Franklin    Simon    &•    Co. 
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POOR  SIR  WALTER  IS  FORGOTTEN, 
DICKENS  NEGLECTED,  THACKERAY 
DISREGARDED,  AND  STEVENSON, 
MACAULEY,  LAMB  AND  ALL  THE 
REST  BECOME  DUST-LADEN  WHEN- 

The  Bound  Volumes  of 

ThedtreMa^zine 

come  into  your  library.  Here  is  the  one  complete 
record  of  the  American  Stage — the  one  publication 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Art,  the  Literature,  the 
Mechanics  of  the  Drama. 

There  are  thirty-two  volumes  from  1901  to  1920  in- 
clusive. The  cost  for  the  set  is  $190.00. 

YOUR    LOOSE    1920   NUMBERS 

is  sent  prepaid  to  us,  plus  $6.00,  will  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  two  new  bound  volumes  (comprising 
the  twelve  issues  of  this  year)  completely  indexed. 

If  you've  loaned  your  Theatre  Magazines  and  never 
got  them  back,  these  two  bound  volumes  for  1920 
will  cost  you  $10.00. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  EAST  39th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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The  most  dramatic,  the  most  un- 
conventional story  of  Ireland 

Written  in  Ireland  by  William  Hard 

WILLIAM    HARD    was    with    Michael    O'Callaghan,    Sinn 
Fein  leader  of  Limerick,  the  night  before  he  was  killed. 
Hard  tells  the  most  vital,  most  stirring  story  of  Ireland 
thus    far.       You    will    get    a    different    side    of    the    Irish    situa- 
tion in  this  article  from  anything  you  have  heard  or  read  before. 
We  sent  a  proof  of  this  article  to 

Booth   Tarkington 

Here  is  what  he  wrote  us:  "This  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
magazine  articles  ever  written,  I  believe.  And  somehow,  in  sfite 
of  his  naturally  intense  feeling,  Mr.  Hard  contrives  to  remain,  if 
not  wholly  impartial,  at  least  ivholly  Christian  in  his  understanding. 
The  state  of  mind  in  which  he  has  composed  so  tragic  a  narrative 
«  as  interesting  as  the  dreadful  thing  he  tells." 

We  think  you  will  agree  with  Mr.  Tarkington  when  you  read 
William  Hard's  article.  Here  is  part  of  what  Hard  writes: 

"At  Exeter,  in  the  southwest  of  England,  I  had  recently  sat  in  a 
large  audience  of  people  listening  to  a  speech  on  Ireland  by  General 
Thomson.  He  had  .been  in  the  British  General  Staff  during  the  war 
against  Germany,  and  had  served  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
British  headquarters  and  the  French  headquarters  in  France.  I 
remembered  that  the  audience  quite  shook  with  astonishment  when 
it  learned  from  General  Thomson  the  indisputable  facts  of  the 
British  Government's  military  method  in  Ireland.  It  had  not  known 
these  facts.  Learning  them  it  was  outraged  by  them.  It  was 
ashamed  by  them.  That  audience  in  Exeter,  like  every  other 
British  audience  that  I  heard  getting  instructed  by  Labor  Party  or 
Liberal  Party  speakers  on  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  was 
first  clearly  taken  aback  by  what  it  learned  and  then  obviously 
sincerely  distressed  by  it  and  indignant  about  it." 

Then — of  Michael  0 '  Callaghan 

"Michael  O'Callaghan,  Sinn  Fein  leader  of  Limerick,  I  said  I 
would  not  forget  you.  I  said  it  when  you  in  answer  could  not 
any  longer  say  anything  to  me.  You  lay  in  wrappings  of  rugs  and 
blankets  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  hall  of  your 
house,  all  still. 

"I  tried  to  remember  what  you  had  said  to  me  last  on  the  night 
before.  But  out  of  that  night  before  I  could  then  hear  nothing. 
I  could  only  see  the  scene  of  it — as  if  back  through  a  long,  dark 
tunnel — a  fixed,  bright  scene :  you  and  your  wife  in  the  light  from 
your  fireplace — and  in  the  light  from  being  together — your  lips 
parted  in  talk — in  snatches  of  talk  that  kept  twining  together — a 
story  of  yours  finished  up  by  her — a  sentence  of  hers  carried  on 
by  you — each  of  you  so  quick  to  interrupt  and  so  quick  to  yield — 
your  voices  altering  so  fast.  But  I  could  not  hear  your  voices. 

"Then  in  a  moment  I  did  hear  hers.  Out  of  the  morning  I  'heard 
it,  with  the  sound  of  her  hands  beating  on  her  body,  and  she  was 
crying:  'They  fired  across  me.  I  struggled  all  I  could.  They 
fired  at  him  over  my  shoulder.  I  thought  God  would  give  me 
strength.  I  tried  to  get  the  bullets  here — here — here.  I  tried 
I  tried.'" 

But  you  will  want  the  whole  story.  It  is  in  June  Metropolitan. 
25  cents  per  copy.  $3.00  per  year. 

Metropolitan 

H.   J.    Whigham,   Puhlisher 

432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ON   WITH   THE   PLAY! 

By  MAXSON  FOXHALL  JUDELL 


THE  Play  BEGINS  ! 

*        *        * 

TELL  ME  NOT  IN  MOURNFUL  NUMBERS— 

Abe  Bloom  went  into  the  grill  at  the  Astor  Hotel,  picked  up  a  bill-of-fare, 
and  ordered  everything  from  "soup  to  nuts."  After  he  had  ordered  his 
sumptuous  repast  the  waiter  looked  at  him  and  said:  "Rather  an  unusual 
order." 

"I  guess  you  don't  remember  me?"   Abe  asked. 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"Oh,  what  a  dumbell  you  are !  Don't  you  remember  I  was  in  here  two 
weeks  ago  and  I  ordered  a  dinner  like  this  and  I  didn't  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  and  you  threw  me  out?"  illustrated  Abe. 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember  now,"  said  the  waiter. 

"I'm   very   sorry    I   got   to   trouble   you    again,"    continued    Abe. 

—BARNEY  BERNARD 


In  the   Theatre. 

Politicians  linger  in  the  lobby. 

Pugilists  prefer  the  boxes. 

Chiropodists    are    attracted    by    the 
footlights. 

Second-story  men   seek  the  balcony. 

Chinese  actors  never  miss  their  cues. 

Fat    thespians    are     responsible     for 
stage    weights. 

Aviators  linger  in  the  flies. 

Palmists  are  interested  in  the  stage- 
hands. 

Gypsies  make  good  scene  shifters. 

A    real    estate    agent    is    a    suitable 
property  man. 

A  tailor  is  good  at  press  work. 

A    progressive    fellow    is    needed    as 
advance    agent. 

"Angels"  hover  in  the  wings. 

— LIFE 

Some  of  the  juvenile  members  of 
the  "LIGHTNIN"  "  cast  are  getting  a 
little  bit  old  for  the  parts  they  were 
originally  cast  for,  and  are  seriously 
thinking  of  taking  up  character  work. 


When  I  told  IRVIN  COBB  recently 
that  I  had  a  sister  of  four  and  that 
my  father  of  seventy-eight  was  doing 
well,  COBB  remarked,  knowing  my 
father  [like  COBB'S  ancestors]  was 
from  Vermont: 

"It's  a  wonderful  thing  about 
Vermonters.  They  never  forget 
what  they  learned  in  their  youth." 
— HOLBROOK  BLINN 


Some  performers  fill  us  with  keen 

desire — never    to    see   them    again. 

*        *        * 

The  line  that  separates  comedy 
from  farce  is  sometimes  a  clothes- 
line. 

— HAROLD   SETON 


she  a  prize  of  a  suit  of  pajamas 
slightly  rent  in  1  locality  and  only 
2  buttons  missing  out  of  a  possible 
8: 

MUSIC 

1 — What's  the  ingredients  of  onion  soup? 

2 — Who    was    the    tenor     in     the     Four 
Horsemen    of  the   Apoplex? 
RELIGION 

1 — What    day    do   they   have    church? 
ART 

1 — What    makes    some    girls'    eye   brows 
lose  so  much  flesh  ? 

2 — What   kind   of  a  tooth    never   decays? 
HISTORY 

1 — What    was   Columbus'    1st    name? 

2 — How    many    times    did    Willard    miss 
his  chair  when  he  set  down  at  Toledo? 

3 — What   was   gin  ? 

4 — What  great  genera!   said  love  me  and 
the  world  is  mine? 

5 — What  did  beer  taste  like? 
GEOGRAPHY 

1 — Who    lives    in    St.    Louis?    Portland? 
Minneapolis? 

2 — Where  do  they   still   sell   it? 
POLITICS 

1 — Who    is    the   present    members    of    the 
Cabinet? 

2_Why? 

3— What  does  a  vice-president  think  about? 

4 — What    nationality    ban   janitors? 
SCIENCE 

1 — Who  invented  the  telephone? 

2 — Who  crabbed  it? 

3 — Who    discovered  raisins? 

4 — -Why  does  maids  take  Thursdays  off? 
LITERATURE 

1 — What  great  American  writer's  initials 
is    R.  W.  L.? 


Help  Wanted! 

Now  that  Thomas  A.  Edison's 
some  77  odd  questions  to  applicants 
for  positions  have  become  famous, 
we  believe  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
tell  the  world  of  RING  LARDNER'S 
questions,  a  test  which  stumped  us, 
even  though  we  struggled  through 
four  years  at  college!  Said  Ring: 

I  will  give  you  applicants  a  test 
on  your  litery,  only  I  will  make  mine 
fair  and  equible  namely  if  you  can't 
answer  the  questions  under  the  speci- 
fied conditions  why  you  are  not  only 
entitled  to  consider  yourself  ab- 
normal but  not  only  that  but  the 
first  one  that  turns  in  a  correct  list 
of  answers  along  with  a  affidavit 
signed  by  a  notary  republic  that  they 
didn't  cheat,  why  I  will  give  he  or 

*  * 

THE  END  OF 


Through  the  Back  Door! 

The  manager  of  an  "UNCLE  TOM'S 
CABIN"  company  intentionally  forgot 
to  pay  the  members  of  the  company 
their  usual  salaries — and  "skipped" 
with  all  the  money. 

The  players,  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered the  true  situation,  unleashed 
the  blood-hounds  used  in  the  play  and 
sent  them  on  the  trail  of  the  missing 
manager. 

The  blood-hounds  caught  up  with 
the  manager,  but  the  latter  corralled 
them  and  formed  a  Number  Two 
company  of  "UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN." 


Mr.  Don  Pane*  By! 

Love,  says  the  Poet,  is  a  little  out- 
law .  .  .  and  it  is  true  that  love  is 
seldom  found  among  one's  In-Laws. 

*  *        * 

//  a  woman  of  forty  can't  find 
Romance  anywhere  else,  she  will  pick 
on  her  husband. 

*  *        * 

"Juggins  is  the  most  profane  per- 
son I  know." 

"Yes?" 

"You  should  have  heard  him  speak- 
ing to  a  waiter  yesterday  for  bring- 
ing him  a  stew  with  a  hair  in  it" 

"Well?" 

"Why,  his  language  was  so  fright- 
ful that  the  hair  turned  gray." 

— DON    MARQUIS 

THE  P/nv.' 
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When  the  great  out'of-  doors  invites 
long  walks  and  vigorous  scrambles  you 
will  like  the  lustrous  sturdiness  of 
"Onyx"  Mercerized  Lisle  Hosiery.  Made 
with  the  "Pointex"  feature  so  popular 
in  "Onyx"  silk. 


raft 


ffeg  USPai  On 


Emery  8r  Beers  Company,  Inc. 

We  Owners  ami  Wholesale  Distributors,  New  Ynrk 


BONWIT  TELLER  &,CO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38T"STREET,  NEW  YORK 


3n,id'~  Summer 

SWode 
VOUTH  in 

Fashion,  as  in 
personality,  is  the 
outward  expres- 
sion of  an  inward 
spirit— a  spontan- 
eity, an  anima- 
tion, an  enthu- 
siasm —  translated 
by  Bonwit  Teller 
&  Co.,  into  the 
language  of  dress, 
until  even  so 
ephemeral  a 
thing  as  Fashion 
not  only  be- 
speaks youth,  but 
bestows  it. 


I 


5.--.'; 


'Ollth 

~>  ^"^  ^-^ j 

c/1  ShLostage  of  ^fashion 

Made  captive  by  the  Specialty 
Shop  of  Originations,  set  free 
in  every  mode  of  the  moment 
at  the  moment  of  its  mode. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pins 


Western  Hemlock 

Washington  Red  Cedar 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norway  Pine 


HOW  CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  WOOD  EFFECTS 
THE  CONSERVATION  OF  LUMBER 


EVERY  thinking  man  and  woman  today  is 
appalled  at  the  extravagant  use  of  our 
natural  resources  during  the  early  days  of 
colonization  in  this  country. 

The  price  of  much  of  our  agricultural 
development  was  paid  in  a  tremendous  waste 
of  our  timber  resources. 

Countless  acres  were  cleared  and  the  timber 
burned  to  make  way  for  crops.  "Log  Burning 
Bees"  were  common  practice. 

The  lumber  markets  of  the  day  were  insuf- 
ficient to  absorb  the  vast  amount  of  timber  cut. 


That  was  before  the  great  agricultural, 
commercial  and  industrial  development  in  this 
country  had  provided  markets,  and  with  those 
markets,  a  true  measure  of  the  value  of  our 
timber  resources. 

Today  everybody  believes  in  conservation  in 
one  form  or  another. 

We  strive  to  conserve  our  valuable  resources. 
Lumber  manufacture,  as  it  exists  today,  makes 
possible  the  economical  conversion  of  our 
timber  into  homes,  farm  buildings,  factories 
and  countless  articles  all  of  use  and  of  service 
to  mankind. 

^^^ 

There  is  a  duty  to  future  generations  in  the 
practical  conservation  of  our  timber  resources. 

While  the  Government  is  perfecting  its  forest 
policy,  there  is  a  very  practical  form  of  conser- 
vation that  every  user  of  lumber — whether  for 
home  building,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  industries 
—can  apply. 

Lumber  is  too  frequently  bought  on  appear- 
ance, on  price  or  a  tradition  that  has  grown  up 
in  an  industry. 


Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
inherent  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of 
lumber  and  their  special  fitness  for  the  service 
they  are  asked  to  perform. 

The  waste  today  in  the  thoughtless,  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  lumber  mounts  into  the  millions  of 
board  feet— 25%,  50%  or  75%  service  rather 
than  the  100%  that  lumber,  properly  selected, 
is  able  to  deliver. 

The  elimination  of  this  waste  through  a 
broader  lumber  intelligence  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  question  of  our  future 
lumber  supply  and  in  making  more  effective  the 
forest  policy  of  the  Nation. 


What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and  economy 
through  the  use  of  the  right  wood  in  its  proper 
place. 

To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber  dealers 
and  to  the  public,  any  desired  information  as  to 
the  qualities  of  the  different  species  and  the  best 
wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impartial  as  we 
know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not  partisans  of  any 
particular  species  of  wood.  We  advise  the  best  lum- 
ber for  the  purpose,  whether  we  handle  it  or  not. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Prod- 
ucts trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped  on  our 
product. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can  look  at 
the  mark  and  know  that  you  are  getting  a  stand- 
ard article  of  known  merit. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  distributed 
through  the  established  trade  channels  by 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company,  Spokane, 
Washington,  with  branch  offices  and  represent- 
atives throughout  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 

Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States 
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can  attend  the  concerts  of 
the  greatest  hands  -  on  the  Victrola 

o 


It  isn't  possible  for  every  one  to  go  to 
the  parks  and  auditoriums  where  the 
famous  bands  play  to  vast  audiences,  so 
the  Victrola  brings  the  bands  to  you. 

Sousa's  Band,  Conway's  Band,  Fryer's 
Band,  Vessella's  Band,  U.  S.  Marine 
Band,  Black  Diamonds  Band  of  London, 
Garde  Republicaine  Band  of  France- 
all  the  world's  greatest  bands. 

With  a  Victrola  you  can  have  a  con- 
cert by  these  same  great  bands  in  your 
home  at  any  time— and  you  can  arrange 
a  program  of  your  own  choosing. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  New  Victor 
Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  in 
Victor  products  on  the  1st  of  each 
month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarks! 
word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid!  Look  on  the  label! 

VICTORTALKINGMACHINECO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


? 


SOUSA'S  BAND 

Willow  Grove  Park 

Philadelphia 


SOUSA 
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EUGENE  G.  O'NEILL 

Son  of  James  O'Neill,  the  actor,  and  formerly  a  seaman  before  the  mast, 
this  American  playwright  has  recently  attracted  wide  attention  by  the  vigor 
and  literary  finish  of  such  plays  as  "Beyond  the  Horizon,"  "Gold,"  etc. 


THE  plan  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion to  establish  an  annual  theatre  week 
in  New  York  City  after  the  manner 
of  the  Strat  ford-on- A  von  Festival  in  England, 
is  an  excellent  idea.  The  best  plays  of  every 
country  and  age  will  be  produced,  from  Euri- 
pedes  and  Shakespeare  to  Shaw,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  players  will  take  part  in  the 
eight  performances.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  plays  will  be  cast  from  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Equity — the  cream  of  the 
profession — one  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
quality  of  each  of  the  casts.  These  all-star 
performances  should  prove  an  immense  stim- 
ulus in  arousing  national  interest  in  the  drama, 
and  incidentally  they  will  result  in  the  Equity 
Association  establishing  itself  as  an  influence 
in  a  field  broader  than  its  original  purpose. 


AKINS,  author  of  "Declassee,"  has 
not  only  arrived.  Today  this  playwright 
is  reckoned  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Clyde 
Fitch  who  used  to  produce  so  many  plays  each 
year  that  he  himself  declared  the  public  could 
not  tell  "which  was  Fitch !"  Miss  Akins  at- 
tracted small  attention  as  an  actress  while  a 
member  of  a  stock  company  in  St.  Louis,  and 
gained  only  moderate  notice  as  the  author  of 
a  play  called  "Papa."  But  she  achieved  a 
triumph  with  "Declassee,"  in  which  Ethel 
Barrymore  starred,  and  with  the  adaptation 
of  "Forget-Me-Not"  called  "Foot-Loose,"  in 
which  Emily  Stevens  was  seen.  Next  season 
she  will  be  represented  by  four  new  plays  she 
has  written  for  four  famous  actresses,  and 
yet  she  remains  the  most  simple  and  un- 
affected person  imaginable  as  she  receives 
visitors  in  her  charming  apartment  on  the 
roof  of  the  Sam  H.  Harris  Theatre.  Instead 
of  assuming  the  quite  pardonable  attitude  of 
having  obliged  various  stars  by  letting  them 
appear  in  her  plays,  she  expresses  gratification 
that  her  productions  are  being  vivified  by  such 
artists  as  Elsie  Ferguson,  Marjorie  Rambeau, 
Emily  Stevens  and  Ethel  Barrymore.  Miss 
Stevens  is  to  appear  in  a  new  piece,  "Saint 
Ursula,"  by  Miss  Akins  and  Edward  Sheldon. 
One  manager,  upon  hearing  of  Miss  Akins' 
many  activities,  cried,  "Zoe?  Zowie!" 


pIRST-night  audiences"  in  New  York  City 
have  changed  greatly  of  recent  years. 
There  has,  of  course,  always  been  a  more  or 
less  conspicuous  element,  personal  friends  of 
the-  star  or  leading  players,  who  express  in- 
tense admiration  for  anything  and  every- 
thing that  transpires,  at  the  premiere,  applaud- 
ing vociferously  and  demanding  curtain-calls 
and  speeches.  But  "first-nighters,"  as  such, 
seem  to  have  disappeared  with  the  passing 


away  of  General  Daniel  Sickles,  the  hero  of 
Gettysburg;  Abe  Hummel,  the  notorious 
criminal  lawyer;  Stanford  White,  slain  by 
Harry  Thaw;  Freddy  Gebhardt,  man-about- 
town;  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  the  poet;  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  financier;  "Diamond"  Jim  Brady, 
of  the  many  jewels,  and  the  moving  abroad 
of  Mrs.  Aimee  Crocker-Gouraud-Mishkinoft. 
Actors  and  actresses  out  of  employment  are 
much  in  evidence,  openly  avowing  admiration 
but  covertly  hinting  disparagement.  Certain 
thespians,  such  as  John  Drew  and  his  niece 
and  nephew,  Ethel  and  John  Barrymore,  have 
always  attracted  fashionable  assemblages,  just 
as  Mrs.  Fiske  has  always  attracted  the  intel- 
lectuals. But  New  York  seems  to  have  lost, 
of  late,  some  of  its  old-time  first-night  pres- 
tige. Often  the  most  disgruntled  spectators 
are  the  ticket  speculators,  who,  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  their  pasteboards,  exemplify  "the  biter 
bit,"  and  occupy  the  seats  themselves ! 


A  IN'T  it  a  sha'iie  that  Lynne  Overman  has 
to  spoil  that  lovely  silk  hat  of  his  every 
time  he  plays  in  'Just  Married"?  Do  you 
suppose  he  has  a  new  one  for  each  perform- 
ance and  does  he  have  to  pay  for  it  himself?" 
All  this  ,from  the  Matinee  Maid  to  her  friend  ; 
and  the  friend  made  reply:  "I  dunno.  Any- 
way, he  should  worry !  With  his  success,  his 
head  is  liable  to  swell  so  fast  he'll  outgrow 
a  hat  every  three  days !" 


will  our  younger  actresses — or  our 
actors,  for  that  matter — learn  the  very 
obvious  lesson  that  it's  dangerous  to  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends?  An  actress  who  plays 
eight  performances  a  week  in  a  theatre  and 
does  a  half  dozen  or  more  motion  pictures 
in  a  season  may  exceed  the  limit  of  human 
endurance.  Florence  Reed  has  made  that  dis- 
covery. Miss  Reed,  who  is  of  dynamic  mind 
and  body,  has  long  led  "the  double  life"  of 
the  stage  and  screen.  Last  season  she  played 
in  "The  Mirage"  from  the  first  week  in  Sen- 
tember  until  the  last  week  in  May.  While 
thus  engaged  nearly  all  her  days  were  pive-i 
to  motion  pictures.  For  months  Miss  Reed's 
tremendous  energy  withstood  these  prodigious 
demands.  But  the  last  week  of  her  engage- 
ment in  "The  Mirage"  she  paid  the  toll  of  her 
excessive  output  of  vitality.  "I  fainted  three 
times  and  have  been  in  bed  every  moment  1 
was  not  at  the  theatre1  for  a  week"  she  told 
the  present  writer.  "I  shall  reform.  No 
more  overwork.  I  mean  it."  She  went  to 
Sebago  Lake,  Maine,  at  once.  From  her  camp 
she  writes  friends  that  the  odor  of  pine  is 
as  salve  to  her  aching  nerves.  Another  victim' 
to  Broadway's  hectic  life  was  Emily  Stevens, 


who,  while  playing  in  "Foot-Loose,"  succumbed 
in  midseason  to  the  twin  strain  of  plays  and 
pictures.  

J^/[EMBERS  of  a  certain  company  playing 
on  Broadway  noticed  that  one  of  the 
leading  ladies  was  frequently  chatting  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  the  stage  hands.  Seeing 
that  she  was  being  commented  upon,  the  young 
u-oiran  volunteered  an  interesting  explanation  : 
"It  is  true  that  these  men  are  not  very  strong 
on  diction  or  deportment,  and  their  hands 
may  not  be  lily-white,  but  they  certainly  know 
who's  who  .and  what's  what  back-stage !  They 
get  information  much  sooner  than  we  do, 
through  underground  channels,  not  only  from 
the  theatre  in  which  they  work  but  from  the 
theatres  next  door  or  near-by.  They  know 
when  the  show  is  going  to  close  or  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere,  they  know  what  changes  are 
to  be  made,  and  they  know  what  shows  are 
coming  in.  On  one  occasion  the  stage-car- 
penter told  me  that  the  show  was  going  to 
close  in  two  weeks,  and  that  another  manager 
was  preparing  a  new  production,  so  I  gave 
in  my  two  weeks'  notice,  and  signed  up  with 
the  other  manager  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody  else.  The  others  were  taken  unawares 
when  the  notice  went  up.  So  you  see,  there 
is  method  in  my  madness !" 


A  MERICAN  women  must  stop  kalsomining," 
says   Florenz   Ziegfeld,  the  beauty   expert, 
"or  they  will   lose  their  good  looks." 


new  theatre  which  Mr.  Erlanger  is 
building  on  44th  Street  is  to  be  named 
The  Model.  This  name,  I  take  it,  means  that 
the  new  house  is  to  be  of  the  most  approved 
construction,  not  a  place  where  lively  damsels 
disport  themselves  in  scanty  attire.  Mr. 
Erlanger's  earlier  theatre,  the  New  Amsterdam 
— long  the  pride  of  Broadway — is  guarantee 
enough  that  his  new  playhouse  will  be  the 
last  word  in  comfort  and  elegance.  In  these 
days  of  mushroom  theatre  growth,  when  new 
playhouses  spring  up  literally  over  night,  too 
little  attention  is  paid  by  some  managers  to 
the  comfort  of  their  patrons.  It's  a  short- 
sighted policy.  Mr.  Erlanger,  in  this  respect, 
has  the  right  idea  He  has  always  insisted 
upon  the  proper  upkeep  of  his  houses,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  the  first  night  or  the 
five  hundredth  night.  The  carpets  are  swept 
every  day,  the  chairs  are  brushed,  the  lounge 
and  smoking  room  made  spic  and  span,  the 
lavatories  kept  immaculate.  Not  so  with  some 
other  managers  who  allow  their  houses  to 
run  down,  carpets  to  be  stained  and  dirty,  the 
chairs  shabby,  walls  beginning  to  peel,  smok- 
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ing  room  littered  and  .untidy.  Mr.  Erlanger 
found  out  long  ago  what  his  younger  man- 
agerial colleagues  have  still  to  learn — that  a 
clean  theatre  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  theatre- 
going,  and  incidentally  to  the  popularity  of 
the  house.  Some  of  Broadway's  newest  thea- 
tres— notably  one  on  48th  Street — have  a 
bad  constructive  defect  in  that  the  auditorium 
is  too  close  to  the  street.  While  the  tickets 
are  being  taken,  the  door  must  necessarily  be 
kept  open,  and  the  resulting  draught  on  a  cold 
evening  is  enough  to  give  unrestrained  joy 
to  every  pneumonia  germ  in  town. 


abroad  are  undertaken.  Large  photographs 
of  the  pearl  necklaces,  diamond  brooches, 
bracelets  and  rings,  are  filed  with  the 
Customs,  giving  the  weight,  size  and  color 
of  the  various  stones  in  minute  detail.  This 
serves  as  a  means  of  identification,  and  pre- 
vents any  question  of  "smuggling"  on  the 
return  voyage.  Years  ago  the  most  bejewelled 
actresses  were  the  late  Caroline  Miskel  Hoyt, 
the  late  Delia  Fox,  and  the  still-surviving 
Lillian  Russell,  while  nowadays  superb  col- 
lections are  owned  by  Edna  Goodrich,  Flor- 


pursuits,  as  a  change  from  lunching  and  dining 
with  ''millionaires,"  one  chorus-girl  attends  af- 
ternoon concerts  of  high-class  music;  another 
member  of  the  merry-merry  pays  frequent 
visits  to  the  Museum  of  Art  to  study  the  Oh! 
Masters,  and  one  has  even  been  discovered  delv- 
ing into  musty  volumes  at  the  Public  Library's 
"Genealogical  Department,"  looking  up  her 
ancestry,  which,  by  the  way,  proved  to  be  a 
most  distinguished  one.  One  never  can  tell, 
especially  when  chorus-girls  are  concerned ! 


\\/HY  is  the  average  piece  so 
badly  cast?  Why  is  Mr.  Grey- 
spats  playing  leads  when  he  should 
l>e  impersonating  the  butler?  Why 
is  Miss  Limousine  playing  the 
fashionable  society  dame  when  she 
should  be  seen  as  the  cook?  "There 
is  a  reason,"  explained  a  young 
Broadway  producer  noted  for  his 
success  in  casting  plays.  "Most 
managers  don't  give  enough  thought 
to  the  selection  of  their  players. 
They  don't  realize  the  importance  of 
fitting  the  actor  to  the  character  he 
is  supposed  to  represent.  They 
think  all  they  need  is  to  have  lead- 
ing people  with  a  large  following 
and  the  rest  of  the  cast  can  be 
filled  in  haphazard.  Another 
reason  is  the  method  some  of  the 
big  producers  follow  in  engaging 
people.  A  small  producer  like 
myself,  for  instance,  cannot  afford 
to  engage  people  indiscriminately. 
I  know  what  I  want  for  the  play 
I  am  casting  and  I  go  slowly  to 
work  and  pick  and  choose.  Not  so 
with  the  big  producer.  He  engages 
a  lot  of  actors  and  actresses  at  the 
beginning  of  each  season,  with  only 
the  vaguest  idea  how  he's  going  to 
use  them.  In  any  case  he  has  pre- 
vented his  competitors  getting  them, 
and  he  is  confident  that  he'll  make 
enough  productions  during  the 
season  to  utilize  the  services  of  each. 
If,  therefore,  he  produces  a  play 
which  calls  for  certain  distinct 
types — not  always  easy  to  secure — 
he  is  compelled  to  cast  the  piece 
with  the  people  he  has  under  con- 
tract who  may  or  may  not  be  suited  to  the 
characters  in  the  play." 


Robert  Mantell  and  his  wife   (Genevieve  Hamper), 
long  Shakespearean  tour  closed,  enjoy  a  vacation  at 
Summer  home,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  I. 


ence  Walton,  and  Fanny  Ward,  the  latter, 
when  adorned  in  full  regalia,  being  a  sight 
to  be  seen  only  through  smoked  glasses. 


""THE    phrase    "Actress    Loses    Her    Jewels"  . 

has  been  used  so  many  times  as  a  headline      'pHERE   are    chorus-girls    and    chorus-girls 


in  the  newspapers  that  the  public  can  be  ex- 
cused for  being  sceptical  when  the  caption 
reappears,  even  though  the  loss  may  have 
actually  occurred.  Of  course,  smr>e  actresses 
who  have  gained  publicity  in  this  way  have 
never  had  any  jewels  to  lose,  or  have  only 
had  cheap  imitations,  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
actresses  who  have  indeed  mislaid  or  been 
robbed  of  their1  valuables  have  tried  to  keep 
the  news  out  of  the  papers.  There  is  one 
daughter  of  Thespis  who  owns  a  very  valuable 
collection,  and  who  makes  every  effort  to 
safeguard  these  ornaments.  When  not  being 
worn,  the  jewels  are  kept  in  a  safe,  and  at 
all  times  are  heavily  insured.  Rut  an  excep- 
tional precaution  has  been  adopted  when  trips 


and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  selected  for  their  beauty  and  not 
for  their  brains.  All  that  is  expected  of  them 
is  that  they  appear  young  and  attractive  as  they 
troop  in  and  out,  serving  as  a  background  for 
the  other  members  of  the  company.  But  one 
who  speaks  with  authority  tells  of  all  sorts  of 
strange  surprises  revealed  by  "back-stage" 
investigations.  One  young  person,  who.  while 
facing  the  footlights,  suggests  anything  but 
domesticity,  is  a  happily  married  woman, 
and  her  husband,  an  illustrator,  calls  for  her 
every  night  after  the  show  to  escort  her  home 
to  their  cosy  apartment.  Any  number  have 
mothers,  real  ones  not  "professional"  sub- 
stitutes. And  when  it  comes  to  pastimes  and 


TPHE  announcement  by  the 
Shuberts  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  make  a  brave  effort  to 
begin  their  performances  at  the  ad- 
vertised time,  comes  better  late  than 
never.  I  hope  they  are  sincere 
about  it,  but  we  have  had  so  many 
such  announcements  before,  without 
any  cessation  of  what  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  annoy- 
ances theatre  audiences  have  to 
contend  with,  that  we  have  learned 
to  take  these  managerial  promises 
to  reform  cum  grano  salts.  Messrs. 
Shubert  lay  the  blame  on  the  late 
arrival,  but  the  blame,  as  we  have 
always  insisted,  belongs  primarily 
to  the  manager.  The  punctual 
theatregoer  has  learned  so  often,  by 
experience,  that  he  is  compelled  to 
sit  twiddling  his  thumbs  for  twenty 
minutes  before  the  play  begins,  that 
he  has  become  disgusted  and  de- 
liberately arrives  late,  fairly  sure 
that  he  will  be  in  time  for  the  cur- 
tain's rise.  According  to  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  announcement,  the 
punctual  curtain  is  to  be  enforced 
only  on  first  nights.  But  why  only 
first  nights?  Aren't  fourth  or  tenth 
night  audiences  entitled  to  as  much 
consideration  as  first  night  audi- 
ences? A  conditional  contract,  to 
lie  made  part  of  the  first  night 
Shubert  ticket,  requests  that  pur- 
chasers shall  not  leave  tjieir  seats 
until  the  final  curtain.  It  is  not 
stated  how  this  condition  will  be 
enforced,  or  to  what  penalties  its 
violation  wi!<  subject  the  holder. 
Six  months  in  jail,  I  suppose,  would 
be  about  the  proper  sentence. 
Theatregoers  might  prefer  that 

punishment  to  being  compelled  to  see  the  end 

of  some  plays. 

Hall  of  Shame!"  Where  is  it?  Al- 
most any  actor  or  actress  could  tell  you 
that  it  is  on  Sixth  Avenue,  between  Forty- 
first  and  Forty-second  Streets,  in  an  old 
building  which  has  been  used  for  more  than 
a  generation  past  as  a  place  of  rehearsal  by 
producers,  sometimes  three  or  four  companies 
utilizing  it  simultaneously.  Thus  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  a  melodrama,  and  a  musical  revue 
may  Be  going  through  their  paces,  with  fear 
and  trembling  on  the  part  of  the  players,  the 
directors,  and  most  of  all,  the  "angels,"  or 
backers.  One  flight  up,  in  the  main  corridor, 
there  is  ahvavs  a  list  of  names  displayed  on 
a  bulletin  board  with  brief,  but  biting,  intima- 
tions, that  So-and-so  owes  such-and-such  for 
room-rent,  now  and  then  even  a  well-known 
manager  becoming  delinquent  in  this  manner. 


their 
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WHAT  IS  THE  ACTORS'  EQUITY? 

Players  have  problems  like  everyone  else,  and  this  organization  tries  to  so/ve  them 

By  RICHARD  SAVAGE 


President  of  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association 


WHAT  is  the  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion? 
When,  where,  how  and  why  was  it 
formed?  What  are  its  advantages  to  the  pro- 
fession? Its  dis- 
advantages? Is  ic 
a  labor  organiza- 
tion? Is  it  a  men- 
ace to  Art?  Why 
do  such  stars  of 
the  profession  as 
George  Arliss, 
Ethel  Barrymore, 
and  John  Drew 
belong  to  it,  while 
other  stars  like 
Mrs.  Fiske  a  n  d 
Henry  Miller,  for 
example,  are  inimi- 
cal to  it? 

These  are  ques- 

.JOHX    EMERSON  tions  which  the  un- 

initiated, the  lay- 
men, the  general 
public,  have  been 

asking  ever  since  they  first  began  to  hear 
about  the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  From 
time  to  time,  particularly  during  the  strike  of 
1919,  the  newspapers  have  carried  articles 
about  this  unique  Thespians'  organization,  but 
through  the  war  smoke  which  hung  over  the 
two  hostile  camps — that  of  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association,  and  its  opponent,  the  Fidelity 
League,  termed  by  the  Equity  the  managers' 
organization — the  general  public  has  never  had 
a  clear  conception  of  it,  nor  understood  exactly 
what  it  was  all  about. 

TTHAT  aetors,  members  of  the  great,  bright, 
make-believe  world,  which  represents  to  the 
public  merely  entertainment,  amusement,  a 
good  time,  have  prosaic  problems  concerned 
with  their  work  just  as  other  workmen  have — 
such  as  poor  or  inadequate  pay,  long  hours, 
unpaid  overtime,  stoppage  of  salary  without 
cause  or  due  notice,  being  stranded  thousands 
of  miles  from  home  without  railroad  fare 
back,  insanitary  working  conditions  in  connec- 
tion with  dark,  unclean,  badly  ventilated  dress- 
ing rooms — occ-.irs  to  few  outside  the  theatre. 
But  they  have  them,  and  they  rebel  against 
them,  and  they  fight  for  their  rights  just  as 
do  other  workmen  whether  in  or  out  of  a 
profession,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  they 
band  together  for  self-protection. 

No  man  is  in  a  better  position  to  outline 
the  aims  and  objects,  and  trace  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association,  from 
its  birth  in  1913  to  the  present  day,  when  it 
numbers  16,000  members,  including  the  chorus, 
than  Frank  Gillmore,  its  Executive-secretary. 
He  does  this  in  such  a  lucid  fashion,  casting 
aside  all  technicalities,  and  professional 
parlance,  which  usually  confuses  the  layman, 
that  it  is  well  to  let  him  take  the  spotlight 
and  do  all  the  talking. 

But  before  he  starts,  take  time  to  read  the 
Association's  slogan,  a  quotation  from  Marcub 


Aurelius,  which  sounds  the  keynote  of  its 
being :  "Love  the  art,  poor  as  it  may  be, 
which  thou  hast  learned,  and  be  content  with 
it:  making  thyself  neither  the  tyrant  nor  the 
slave  of  any  man."  That  quotation  pretty 
well  explains  why  the  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion came  into  being — in  order  that  its  members 
need  not  be  the  slaves  of  any  one,  and  refutes 
the  charge  that  it  would  tyrannize  over  any 
other  group. 

TJ  P  to  within  the  last  few  years,"  said  Mr. 
Gillmore,  "managers  were  in  close  touch 
with  their  actors.  Few  had  more  than  one 
company  to  manage.  Actors  in  those  days  rarely 
had  contracts.  But  there  were  certain  customs 
— ethics  whicli  were  recognized  by  both  actor 
and  manager.  Actors  were  engaged  for  certain 
fixed  roles,  there  was  a  fixed  season,  a  certain 
number  of  rehearsals,  everything  was  more  or 
less  standardized.  When  an  actor  was  engaged 
it  was  usually  for  a  year,  at  a  set  income. 
He  did  not  need  to  travel,  and  so  his  expenses 
were  moderate.  Actors  rehearsed  free  for  one 
week  only.  All  went  well. 

"Then  travel  between  the  different  cities  be- 
came simplified,  and  the  system  of  traveling 
stars  commenced,  which  ultimately  destroyed 
stock  companies.  With  the  traveling  com- 
panies came  a  new  type  of  manager,  the 
'financial  man.'  In  order  to  be  super-success- 
ful, and  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  companies 
in  as  many  theatres,  be  had  to  be  extremely 
keen  and  shrewd  in  a  business  way.  He  was 
a  comparative  stranger  to  the  profession,  he 
did  not  understand  its  fine  traditions,  and 
if  he  did  understand  them  he  refused  to 
recognize  them.  He  could  see  no  reason  why, 
if  he  desired  odors  to  give  four  or  five  weeks 
of  free  rehearsals,  they  should  not  do  it,  or, 
the  play  proving  a  failure,  why  he  should  not 
immediately  call  it  in,  and  throw  the  company 
out  of  employment  without  the  customary  two 
weeks'  notice,  or  leave  them  stranded  some- 
where thousands  of  miles  from  home.  The  result 
WP.S  that,  someti'iies,  after  actors  had  given 
four  or  five  weeks'  of  free  rehearsals,  and 
after  working  only  about  ten  days  with  pay, 
the  p'.ay  would  be  called  in,  and  they  were  out. 

matinee  question  was  another  problem. 

The  managers  believed  that  actors  should  be 
willing  to  give  two  or  three  matinees  a  week, 
and  holidays,  without  pay.  Worse  still,  during 
dull  periods,  such  as  weeks  before  Christmas, 
Holy  Week  and  Election  Week,  some  man- 
agers would  cut  the  actors  pay  in  half.  Ac- 
tresses were  forced  to  buy  their  own  dresses. 
Plays  were  closed  without  a  minute's  notice  to 
the  cast.  Actors  found  they  could  get  no 
satisfaction  from  managers  even  in  extreme 
cases  of  breaking  of  contracts,  and  suing  was 
not  feasible,  as  an  actor  could  not  stay  in  one 
city  long  enough  for  legal  tape  to  unwind. 

"Naturally,  before  long,  the  actor  came  to 
realize  that  he  was  getting  a  raw  deal.  So, 
in  the  early  part  of  1913,  a  number  of  actors 
got  together  to  form  an  organization  which 
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Executive-secretary       of 
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would  protect  their  interests,  and  force  man- 
agers to  observe  certain  ethics,  agreeing  at  the 
same  time,  that  its  members  in  turn  would  not 
be  allowed  to  do  anything  reprehensible  such 
as  'jumping  a  con- 
tract,' getting  en- 
gagements u  n  d  e  r 
false  pretenses, 
and  the  like.  It 
would  be  an  or- 
ganization, they 
decided  w  h  i  c  h 
would  be  a  fifty- 
fifty  proposition — 
fair  to  the  actor, 
fair  to  the  fair 
manager. 

"On  May  20, 
1913,  in  Pabst 
Hall,  on  Columbus 
Circle,  a  meeting 
was  held,  and  the 
Actors'  Equity  As- 
sociation was 
formed.  The 

original  officers  were :  Francis  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent ;  Bruce  McRae,  Vice-President ;  Grant 
Stewart,  Recording  Secretary.  There  were 
about  500  members  in  the  beginning.  We 
continued  recruiting  members,  but  it  was  not 
until  1!)17,  that,  after  endeavoring  to  get  some 
standard  form  of  contract  from  the  managers 
that  tthe  United  Managers'  Protective  Associ- 
ation, agreed  to  meet  us  and  draw  up  a  con- 
tract. In  the  Fall  we  had  agreed  upon  a  form 
of  contract  acceptable  to  both  sides,  and  w? 
celebrated  the  event  by  a  big  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Astor. 

we  soon  learned  that  only  one-fifth  of 
the  managers  were  using  the  standard  con- 
tract, and  though  some  used  it  they  did  not 
always  abide  by  all  of  its  provisions.  In  the 
Spring  of  1919,  a  new  managerial  association 
started,  called  the  Producing  Managers'  As- 
sociation. It  held  a  meeting  with  the  Equity, 
and  we  then  decided  that  eight  performances 
a  week  should  be  the  maximum  given,  and  for 
all  performances  above  that,  actors  were  to  bs 
paid  extra.  The  members  of  the  Producing 
Managers'  Association  flew  into  a  rage  at  this, 
and  disavowed  the  Equity,  and  repudiated  the 
old  contract  called  the  'U.  M.  P.  A.— A.  E.  A.' 
They  drew  up  what  they  termed  an  independ- 
ent contract.  Our  Association  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  members  to  accept  this  contract 
Then  the  managers  started  a  progressive  lock- 
out against  our  members  who  refused  their 
contract. 

"At  this  critical  period,  we.  realized  that 
something  drastic  must  be  done,  and  we  joined 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This 
action  on  our  part  was  criticised  on  the  ground 
that  actors  are  artists,  not  day  laborers.  But 
that  is  only  a  half  truth.  The  actor  follows 
an  art— true.  But  he  labors,  nevertheless,  just 
as  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the 
financier  labors.  What  about  the  n:usicians  ? 
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Theatre  Mayasine,  August, 


Mary  Hampton  as  Sarah  Fergu- 
son, Angela  McCahill  as  Hannah, 
and  Augustin  Duncan,  a  familiar 
figure,  as  the  pious  John  Ferguson, 
in  the  Theatre  Guild's  revival  of 
Ervine's  gripping  drama,  "John 
Ferguson,"  the  play  in  which  they 
first  struck  gold — both  financially 
and  artistically.  The  recent  brief 
revival,  although  with  a  somewh.it 
altered  cast,  seems  to  be  the  first 
step  towards  the  establishment  by 
the  Guild  of  a  permanent  reper- 
toire of  modern  plays 


Scene  in  the  first  act  of  "The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World" 
as  given  at  the  Bramhall  Play- 
house. Pegeen  and  the  men  of 
the  town  listen  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  Playboy's  tale  of  killing 
his  father 


Ira  D.  Schworz 


Thomas  Mitchell,  a  distinguished 
young  player,  who  has  recently 
been  added  to  Mr.  Belasco's  ros- 
ter, as  Christopher  Mahon,  the 
Playboy  of  Synge's  satirical 
comedy 


TWO      NOTABLE      IRISH      PLAYS      HAVE      BRIEF      REVIVALS 
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Arc  they  not  artists?  They  have  been  affi!'- 
ated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  years  and  no  manager  has  quarreled  with 
them  on  that  account.  However,  the  fact  that 
we  affiliated  with  labor  angered  the  managers 
still  more,  and  the  lock-out  continued.  We 
soon  realized  that  if  it  continued  we  should 
be  put  out  of  business,  so  we  decided  to  strike 
in  order  to  put  into  force  a  fair  equitable 
contract. 

J  N7   AUGUST,   1919,   we  closed   twelve  New 
York  theatres.     Stage  hands  and  musicians 
joined  us  in  sympathy.     While  the  strike  was 
primarily   instituted   in  order  to  put  into  use 
a  fair  contract,  it  was  also  brought  on  as  a 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  wrongs.     Soon 
all   the   theatres   of   New   York,   which   came 
uiKler  our  jurisdiction,  were  closed.    The  same 
thing  happened  in  Chicago  and  then  in  Boston. 
We   gave   big   benefit   entertainments    in    New 
York   and    throughout    the    country.       At    the 
end  of   four   weeks   the   managers   asked    for 
a  conference,  though  the  Equity  had  constantly 
been  seeking  arbitration.     We   held  the  con- 
ference at  the  Hotel  St.Jiegis,  a  new  contract 
was  made,  and  a  treaty  entered  into  for  five 
years,  giving  assurances  that  the  actors  would 
not  ask  for   further  concessions  in  that  time. 
"At  the  time  we  started  the  strike  we  had 
about  3,000  members,  and  a  treasury  of  about 
$lo,000,   and   at   the   end    of   it   we   numbered 
fi.OOO  members,  and  had  $100,000  in  our  treas- 
ury.   Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Federation   of   Labor,   announced   that   it 
was  the  greatest  victory  labor  had  ever  won." 
Now    enters    the    question    of    the    "Equity 
Shop,"  which  is  an  outstanding  topic   for  dis- 
cussion in  theatreland  for  the  season  of  1921- 
1922.      Mr.   Gillmore  describes   it  thus : 


sponsible  managers  from  continuing  their  uii- 
just  practices.  So,  in  order  to  preserve  intact 
our  Association,  and  to  prevent  these  further 
abuses,  we  put  through  a  recommendation  that 
the  Equity  Shop  be  put  into  effect. 

"This  means  that  no  Equity  member  will 
accept  an  engagement  in  a  company  which  is 
not  100  per  cent.  Equity.  We  did  not  try  to 
steam-roller  this  resolution  through,  but 
allowed  six  months  to  elapse  for  our  members 
to  think  the  matter  over.  In  February  ot 
this  year,  our  members  voted  for  the  Equity 
Shop  thirty  to  one.  They  were  all  eager  to 
do  away  with  the  bogus  manager,  and  his 
exploitation.  Equity  Shop  is  in  effect  the 
season  of  1921-22,  and  thereafter,  except  in 
companies  controlled  by  members  of  the  Pro- 
ducing Managers'  Association,  since  an  agree- 
ment with  them  does  not  expire  until  June  1st, 
1924.  And  that's  the  way  the  matter  stands 
today." 


the  months  went  by,  and  memories  of 
the  strike  faded,  many  of  our  members 
grew  indifferent.  Also,  many  of  them  resented 
the  fact  that  they  had  standardized  the  condi- 
tions for  all  actors,  and  that  even  those  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Equity  and  who  had 
not  fought  for  their  rights,  were  reaping  th»: 
harvest  sown  by  Equity  members  who  had 
given  their  labor  and  their  money  to  the  cause. 
We  learned  that  terrible  abuses  still  existed 
throughout  the  country.  For  instance,  during 
the  last  year,  twenty  companies  have  been 
stranded  miles  from  New  York.  'The  Little 
Whopper'  company  was  stranded  in  San 
Francisco,  three  thousand  miles  from  home. 
We  had  to  bring  all  the  members  back  East. 
There  were  so  many  individual  and  sro'in 
claims  to  be  adjusted,  that  we  realized  we 
should  have  to  do  sometthing  to  stop  irre- 


Mr.  Gillmore  answered  some  of  the 
questions,  in  turn,  which  the  layman  would 
like  answered: 

"Why  do  some  of  our  well-known  stars  stay 
out  of  an  organization  which  numbers  among 
its  members  such  men  and  women  as  George 
Arliss,  Frank  Bacon,  John  Emerson,  Elsie 
Ferguson,  Laurette  Taylor,  Ethel  Barrymore, 
John  Drew,  Nazimova,  Blanche  Ring,  O.  P. 
Heggie,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen,  Francis 
Wilson,  Bruce  McRae,  Arthur  Byron,  Robert 
Edeson,  William  Lackaye,  and  scores  of  other 
illustrious  ones?  I  can  only  say  that  they  are 
closely  allied  with  the  managerial  interests. 
Of  course,  some  of  them  really  do  feel  loyalty 
toward  the  managers,  particularly  towards 
those  who  made  them  stars. 

"As  to  the  advantages  which  the  Equity 
offers  to  its  members,  they  are  many.  Equity 
solves  all  problems  for  its  members,  institutes 
law-suits  for  them,  or  advises  against  them,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  it  secures  for  them  an  ob- 
servance of  their  contracts.  We  attempt  to 
secure  legislation  for  the  actor,  asking  for 
better  and  more  sanitary  dressing  rooms : 
( many  actors  throughout  the  country  are 
forced  to  dress  in  dark,  unclean  cellars,  some 
of  them  without  lights  of  any  kind)  ;  we  try 
to  get  managers  to  put  up  bonds  so  that  they 
will  not  strand  companies  far  from  home ;  we 
are  trying  right  now  to  get  a  tariff  on  foreign 
films,  for  the  motion  picture  people  of  our 
country,  so  that  producing  companies  like  Fox. 
Selznick  and  others,  will  not  be  forced  to  go 
abroad,  thus  throwing  thousands  out  of  em- 
ployment over  here.  We  send  representatives 
through  the  co'intry  as  adjusters,  and  when  a 


play  is  wobbly  they  help  put  it  on  its  feet, 
watcli  the  box  office  results,  advise  members 
of  the  cast,  and  the  managers,  and  generally 
set  things  straight. 

^NY  one  can  join  the  Actors'  Equity  Asso- 
ciation, who  has  an  engagement  to  play  on 
the  speaking  stage,  whether  he  has  had  ex- 
perience or  not.  The  dues  are  twelve  dollars 
a  year.  Managerial  charges  that  Equity  Shop 
would  check  the  development  of  young  talent 
are  absolutely  false.  We  are  going  to  make  it 
easier  for  young  people  to  go  upon  the  stage 
by  protecting  their  interests  from  the  very 
start.  No  one  can  be  excluded  for  lack  of 
experience  under  our  by-laws;  we  welcome 
everyone  to  our  organization,  and  the  younge.'t. 
newest  recruit  is  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion as  the  biggest  star  or  the  oldest  member. 
"While  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  is 
primarily  an  economic  institution,  it  does  not 
forget  that  it  is  a  body  of  artists,  and  th;it 
after  it  solves  its  economic  problems,  it  will 
work  only  for  the  glory  of  the  theatre 
Restoration  of  the  self-respect  of  the  actor, 
and  his  sense  of  obligation  to  his  manager  and 
to  his  profession,  is  bound  ultimately  to  aivc 
him  a  better  outlook  on  life,  and  to  make  him 
a  better  artist. 

"My  answer  to  those  critics  who  charge  thaf 
labor  organizations  are  interested  only  in  the 
material  and  not  the  artistic  side  of  life,  is 
Equity  Festival  Week,  whch  will  lie  held  in 
New  York  beginning  next  year  and  annually 
thereafter.  More  than  1,000  actors  and  ac- 
tresses will  take  part  in  eight  performances, 
covering  the  entire  cycle  of  dramatic  art.  This 
festival  of  the  theatre,  it  is  hoped,  will  make 
New  York  the  center  of  dramatic  activities 
of  the  world  and  inspire  pilgrimages  from 
every  part  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
Festival  Week  will  include  three  plays  of 
Shakespeare's,  and  the  other  performances  will 
include  the  best  plays  of  all  the  world's  history 
and  all  of  its  nations — Moliere,  Calderon. 
Racine,  Barrie,  Aristophanes,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Rostand,  Sheridan,  Pinero,  Marlowe 
and  the  like.  There  will  also  be  one  great 
musical  comedy,  one  performance  of  dancing 
and  pantomimic  art,  and  one  splendid  photo- 
play. Equity  Festival  will  be  held  for  the 
first  time,  early  in  June  of  next  year." 

The  present  officers  of  the  Equity  Associa- 
tion are : 

John  Emerson.  President:  Ethel  Barrymore. 
First  Vice-President ;  Frank  Bacon,  Second 
Vice-President:  Grant  Stewart,  Recording- 
secretary  ;  Paul  N.  Turner,  Counsel,  and  Frank 
Gillmore,  Executive-secretary  and  Treasurer 


OPENING  NIGHT 


Looks  like  a  smashing  success." 

"What  did  you  say  was  her  name?" 

"My !  what  a  terrible  dress ! 
Some  of  these  girls  have  no  shame." 

"What  did  you  say  was  her  name?" 
Who's  that  there — coming  in   now?" 

"Some  of  these  girls  have  no  sh'ime     .     .     . 
Heavens!     You  think  that  I'd  bow?" 

"Who's  that  there — coming  in  now? 

"Where  does  she  get  all  those  pearls? 
Heavens!     You  think  that  I'd  bow?" 

"Look  at  those  queer  looking  girls!" 


Where  does  she  get  all  those  pearls? 
.     .•    .     That's  not  her  husband?     I  see." 
"Look  at  those  queer  looking  girls !" 
"Who  can  that  gentleman  be?" 

"That's  not  her  husband?     .     .     .     I  .<«.' 

Oh!     Is  she  married  again? 
Who  can  that  gentleman  be?" 

"/  think  she's  frightfully  plain." 

"Oh!     Is  she  married  again? 

My  !  what  a  terrible  dress  ! 
I  th.'nk  she's  frightfully  plain!" 

"Looks  like  a  smashing  success!" 

ROBERT  A.  SIMON 
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MME.    ELLY   NEY 

A  pianist  still  unknown  in  America,  but 
who  has  won  considerable  fame  through- 
out Europe,  is  this  young  kinswoman  of 
Marshal  Ney.  Leading  critics  rank  her 
with  Teresa  Carreno,  and  hail  her  as 
one  of  the  greatest  interpreters  of  the 
music  of  Brahms.  She  will  visit  America 
next  season  for  the  first  time 


W.   S.   HART   AND 
MARY   GARDEN 

King  of  the  cowpunchera 
and  queen  of  the  operatic 
stage  meet  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  singer,  as  may  be  seen 
by  her  beatific  smile,  is 
proud  to  be  snapped  with 
her  favorite  movie  star 


RICHARD   STRAUSS 

Next  Fall,  Richard  Strauss,  the  musical  giant 
of  our  age,  will  visit  America  for  the  first 
time  since  1904.  He  will  conduct  three  orches- 
tral concerts  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  give  a 
series  of  "Strauss  evenings"  with  a  distinguished 
singer.  It  is  rumored  that  he  will  also  make 
his  American  debut  as  an  operatic  conductor, 
directing  "Salome"  in  Chicago  and  "Der  Rosen- 
kavalier''  in  New  York 


A.  A.  MILNE 

The  author  of  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  produced 
by  the  Theatre  Guild,  is  not  a  stranger  to  Amer- 
ican readers.  As  the  delightful  "A.  A.  M."  he 
contributed  largely  to  Punch  while  its  editor  and 
is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  essavs 
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IN    THE    SPOTLIGHT 


(Top    oval  i 

HORTENSE  Al.DEN 
The  Theatre  Guild  did  not  actually 
discover.  Hortense  Alden,  but  they 
were  the  first  to  give  her  a  part 
that  tested  her  ability  as  an  ac- 
tress. In  the  role  of  Marie  in 
"Liliom"  she  is  showing  that  one 
can  do  a  character  part  with  skill 


BERTEE  BEAUMONTE 
The  queen  of  comic  vamps,  who 
walked  off  with  a  goodly  share  of 
honors  in  "June  Love,"  has  cl'mbei) 
up  from  the  chorus.  She  left  her 
home  in  Memphis  to  join  the  cho- 
rus of  "The  Spring  Chicken." 
Then  she  was  on  the  variety  st'ige 


JAMES  BARTON 
The  comedian  whose  mirth  pro- 
voking antics  in  "The  Last  Waltz" 
have  caused  even  the  most  blase 
of  Metropolitan  critics  to  compare 
him  to  Fred  Stone,  has  been  on 
the  stage  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  has  been  seen  on  Broadway 
once  before  in  "The  Passing  Show 
of  1919"— if  one  excepts  a  brief 
effulgence  in  the  Equity  shows 

during  strike  days 


White 


(Left) 

ALLEN  THOMAS 
Contrary  to  the  too  usual  practice 
of  Shakespearean  stars,  Walter 
Hampden  has  surrounded  himself 
with  a  company  of  excellent  ac- 
tors, of  whom  one  of  the  best  is 
Allen  Thomas.  During  his  fifty 
years  on  the  American  stage  this 
sterling  actor  has  supported  al- 
most all  of  our  leading  stars  in- 
cluding Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  Adelaide  Nielsen,  Helen 
Modjeska 


Champlain 
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Camera  Study  l>y  Maurice  Goldberg 


Summer 
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ESTELLE  WIN  WOOD 
The  young  actress  who  has  recently 
added  to  her  dramatic  stature  by 
her  excellent  work  as  the  worship- 
ping wife  in  Porto-Riche's  play,  "The 
Tyranny  of  Love"  will  have  a  part 
in  the  all  star  production  of  "The 
Circle"  which  opens  at  the  Selwyn 
Theatre  early  in  September 


Fairchilrt 


LAURA  WALKER 
This  emotional  actress  who  first  came 
into  prominence  as  the  misguided 
heroine  of  "Those  Who  Walk  in 
Darkness"  and  afterwards  played 
Mary  Nash's  rdle  in  "The  Man  Who 
Came  Back,"  will  be  seen  next  fall 
in  the  leading  r&le  of  a  new  play. 
She  was  recently  seen  as  Portia  in 
a  series  of  Shakespeare  matinees 


Schv.-ar7 
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LEO  CARILLO 

What  becomes  of  the  lure 
of  the  white  lighU  when 
there  is  danger  of  bugs  tn 
the  potatoes?  Leo  Carillo 
thinks,  however,  that  by  the 
end  of  August  he  will  be 
able  to  leave  the  potatoes 
and  other  equally  absorbing 
things  on  his  farm  at  Amity- 
ville,  I-ong  Island,  to  take 
n  part  in  a  new  play,  "The 
Love  Chef,"  which  is  being 
especially  written  for  him 


EDMUND   BREESE 

Plowing  time    in    Connecticut.      The    apple    trees    burst    into    bloom    and 
noles  flash  across  the  meadows  while  a  New  England  farmer,  Edmund 
Breese,  of  "Lion  and  the  Mouse"  fame,  pushes  the  plow  across  his  fields 
"   at  South  Norwalk 


• 


LEO   DITRICHSTEIN 
The   "Great  Lover"   is   also  an 
expert      carpenter.        Between 
flings    in    "Toto"    he    fills    th.' 
post   of   general  handy-man   at 
"The  Barn,"  his  farm  at  Stam- 
ford,    Connecticut,     where     lie 
and   the  adoring  Mrs.   Ditrich- 
Stein    live    blissfully    in    a    re 
modelled    carriage   house 


RAYMOND    HITCHCOCK 

What   is   more   idyllic   than   feeding  pigs?      Raymond    Hitchcock   has   fled 
to  his  farm  at  Great  Neck,  where  he  practices  husbandry 


BACK   TO   THE   LAND   IN   EARNEST 
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"THE  GREEN  GODDESS" 

Play  in  four  acts  by  William  Archer 

TN  his  book,  "Playmaking"  a  treatise  dealing  with  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  dramatist's  craft,  William  Archer, 
•*  the  welt-known  London  critic,  declared  he  could  not  write  a  flay  to  save  his  life.  The  fact  that  this  melodrama,  first 
produced  at  the  Booth  Theatre  on  January  18  last,  is  still  running  to  croivded  houses,  once  more  bears  out  the  truism 
that  we  don't  know  what  we  can  do  till  we  try.  The  following  excerpts  from  this  piece  are  given  here  by  special 

permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  publisher  of  the  printed  play. 

Copyright  1921  by  William  Archer 


THE  scene  is  laid  in  India,  in  a  wild  in- 
accessible region  beyond  the  Himalayas, 
where  the  Raja  of  Rukh,  a  bitter  foe 
of  the  English,  holds  absolute  sway.  While 
Major  Crespin,  of  the  Indian  army,  is  flying 
over  the  Raja's  country  with  his  wife,  Lucilla, 
and  a  friend,  Dr.  Traherne,  trouble  develops 
in  the  engine  and  they  are  forced  to  descend, 
their  aeroplane  being  a  total  wreck  on  the 
jagged  rocks.  The  Raja,  accompanied  by  his 
fanatical  followers,  hurries  to  their  assistance. 

CRESPIN  :  I  hope,  sir,  that  we  shall  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  transport  back  to  civ — 
to  India. 

RAJA  :  To  civilization,  you  were  going  to  say. 
Why  hesitate,  my  dear  sir?  We  know  very 
well  that  we  are  barbarians..  We  are  quite 
reconciled  to  the  fact.  We  have  had  some 
five  thousand  years  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
it.  This  sword  is  a  barbarous  weapon  com- 
pared with  your  revolver;  but  it  was  worn 
by  my  ancestors  when  yours  were  daubing 
themselves  blue  and  picking  up  a  precarious 
livelihood  in  the  woods.  (Breaking  off 
hastily  to  prevent  any  reply).  But  Madame 
is  standing  all  this  time.  Watkins,  what  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  Some  cushions.  ( Watkins 
piles  cushions  from  the  litter  to  form  a  seat 
for  Lucilla).  Another  litter  for  Madame 
and  mountain  chairs  for  the  gentlemen  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  hope  you 
will  accept  the  hospitality  of  my  poor  house. 

LUCILLA:  We  are  giving  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  Your  Highness. 

RAJA:    A  great  deal  of  pleasure,  Madame. 

CRESPIN  :  But  I  hope,  sir,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  transport  back  to  India. 

RAJA  :  Time  enbugh  to  talk  of  that,  Major, 
when  you  have  rested  and  recuperated  after 
your  adventure.  You  will  do  me  the  honor 
of  dining  with  me  this  evening?  I  trust 
you  will  not  find  us  altogether  uncivilized. 

Luo  LA  :  Your  Highness  will  have  to  excuse 
the  barbarism  of  our  attire.  We  have 
nothing  to  wear  but  what  we  stand  up  in. 

RAJA:  Oh,  I  think  we  can  put  that  all  right. 
Watkins ! 

WATKINS  :     Your  'Ighness ! 

RAJA  :  You  are  in  the  confidence  of  our 
Mistress  of  the  Robes.  How  does  the  ward- 
robe stand? 

WATKINS:  A  fresh  consignment  of  Paris 
models  came  in  only  last  week,  Your 
'Ighness. 

RAJA:  Good!  Then  I  hope,  Madame,  that 
you  may  find  among  them  some  rag  that  you 
will  deign  to  wear. 

LUCILLA:  Paris  models,  Your  Highness! 
And  you  talk  of  being  uncivilized. 

RAJA  :  We  do  what  we  can,  Madame.  I  some- 
times have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 


European  ladies — though  not,  hitherto, 
Englishwomen — in  my  solitudes;  and  I  like 
to  mitigate  the  terrors  of  exile  for  them. 
Then,  as  for  civilization,  you  know,  I  have 
always  at  my  elbow  one  of  its  most  finished 
products.  Watkins ! 

WATKINS:    Your  'Ighness! 

RAJA  :  You  will  recognize  in  Watkins,  gentle- 
men, another  representative  of  the  Ruling 
Race.  I  assure  you  he  rules  me  with  an  iron 
hand — not  always  in  a  velvet  glove.  Eh, 
Watkins  ? 

WATKINS:     Your  'Ighness  will  'ave  your  joke. 

RAJA  :  He  is  my  Prime  Minister  and  all  my 
Cabinet — but  more  particularly  my  Lord 
Chamberlain.  No  one  can  touch  him  at 
mixing  a  cocktail  or  making  a  salad.  My 
entire  household  trembles  at  his  nod ;  even 
my  chef  quails  before  him.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him;  for  he  is,  like  myself,  a  man 
without  prejudices.  You  may  be  surprised 
at  my  praising  him  to  his  face  in  this 
fashion;  you  may  foresee  some  danger  of 


Abbe 


George  Arliss  as  the  Raja  of  Rukh 


— what  shall  I  say?  swelled  head.  But  I 
know  my  Watkins;  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est risk  of  his  outgrowing  that  modest 
bowler.  He  knows  his  value  to  me,  and  he 
knows  that  he  would  never  be  equally  ap- 
preciated elsewhere.  I  have  guarantees  for 
his  fidelity— eh,  Watkins? 

WATKINS  :  I  know  when  I'm  well  off,  if  that's 
what  Your  'Ighness  means. 

RAJA  :  I  mean  a  little  more  than  that — but 
no  matter.  I  have  sometimes  thought  of 
instituting  a  peerage,  in  order  that  I  might 
raise  Watkins  to  it.  But  I  mustn't  let  my 
admiration  for  British  institutions  carry  me 
too  far.  Those  scoundrels  of  bearers  are 
taking  a  long  time,  Watkins. 

WATKINS:  The  lady's  litter  'ad- to  'ave  fresh 
curtains,  Your  'Ighness.  They  won't  be  a 
minute,  now. 

The  Raja  has  no  love  for  his  British  guests. 
His  three  brothers,  political  agitators,  have 
been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. Crespin  has  cautiously  destroyed,  in  a 
newspaper  his  party  carried,  a  paragraph  tell- 
ing of  their  coming  execution.  But  the  muti- 
lated newspaper  does  not  escape  the  Raja's 
eagle  eye.  As  Lucilla  rises,  the  paper 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  Raja  picks  it  up  and 
looks  at  it. 

RAJA  :  Forgive  me,  Madame.  A  newspaper, 
only  two  days  old.  This  is  such  a  rarity 
you  must  allow  me  to  glance  at  it.  Ah,  the 
telegraphic  news  gone !  What  a  pity !  In 
my  seclusion,  I  hunger  for  tidings  from  the 
civilized  world.  (The  Priest  comes  forn-ard 
and  speaks  to  him  eagerly).  You  burned 
this  column  ? 

TRAHERNE:     Unfortunately,   I   did. 

RAJA:  Ah!  (Pause).  I  know  your  motive, 
Dr.  Traherne,  and  I  appreciate  it.  You 
destroyed  it  out  of  consideration  for  my 
feelings,  wishing  to  spare  me  a  painful  piece 
of  intelligence.  That  was  very  thoughtful — 
but  quite  unnecessary.  I  already  know  what 
you  tried  to  conceal. 

CRESPIN  :    You  know — 

TRAHERNB:    Your   Highness  knows— 

RAJA  :  I  know  that  three  of  my  subjects,  ac- 
cused of  a  political  crime,  have  been 
sentenced  to  death. 

TRAHERNE:     How   is   it   possible? 

RAJA  :     Bad    news    flies    fast,    Dr.    Trahernc 
But   one   thing   you    can   perhaps   tell    mc- 
is  there  any  chance  of  their  sentences  being 
remitted  ? 

TRAHERNE:     I  am  afraid  not,  Your  Highness. 

CRESPIN:  Remitted?  I  should  rather  say  not. 
It  was  a  cold-blooded,  unprovoked  murder. 

RAJA:     Unprovoked,     you     think?     Well,     I 
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MARJORIE   RAMBEAU 

Those  who  have  regretted  the  absence  of  this  charming 
star  from  New  York  during  the  past  season  are  looking 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to  her  return  to 
Broadway  early  in  the  fall  in  the  leading  rdle  of 
"Daddy  Goes  A-Hunting,"  a  new  play  by  Zoe  Akins 
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won't  argue  that  point.  And  the  execution 
is  to  be—? 

TRAHERNE:  I  think  tomorrow — or  the  day 
after. 

RAJA:  Tomorrow  or  the  day  after— yes. 
Forgive  me,  Madame — I  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing. 

TRAHERNE:  Does  your  Highness  know  any- 
thing of  these  men? 

RAJA:  (Handing  Lucillo  into  the  litter). 
Know  them  ?  Oh,  yes— they  are  my  brothers. 

The  party  is  then  taken  in  chairs  to  the 
Palace,  where  they  are  received  as  distin- 
guished guests.  After  dining  sumptuously 
with  the  Raja,  who  delights  in  showing  off 
his  European  culture,  the  English  visitors 
anxiously  reopen  the  question  of  transport  to 
India.  The  Raja  reminds  them  of  the  ap- 
proaching execution,  hinting  that  he  has  no 
love  for  the  British. 

CEESPIN  :  Then  the  less  we  intrude  on  your 
hospitality,  the  better.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  furnish  us  with  transport  to- 
morrow morning — 

RAJA:     That  is  just  where  the  difficulty  arises. 

CRESPIN:     No  transport,  hey? 

RAJA  :  Materially  it  might  be  managed ;  but 
morally  I  fear  it  is — excuse  the  colloquial- 
ism, Madame — no  go. 

CRESPIN  :    What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir — ? 

LUCILLA:  Will  your  Highness  be  good 
enough  to  explain? 

RAJA:  I  mentioned  that  the  religion  of  my 
people  is  a  primitive  superstition?  Well, 
since  the  news  has  spread  that  three 
Feringhis  have  dropped  from  the  skies  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  three  princes  of  the 
royal  house  are  threatened  with  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Feringhi  government— and 
dropped,  moreover,  in  the  precincts  of  a 
temple — my  subjects  have  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  you  have  been  personally  con- 
ducted hither  by  the  Goddess  whom  they 
especially  worship. 


CRESPIN  :  Then  the  upshot  of  all  this  palaver 
is  that  you  propose  to  hold  us  as  hostages 
to  exchange  for  your  brothers? 

RAJA  :  That  is  not  precisely  the  idea,  my  dear 
sir.  .My  theologians  do  not  hold  that  an 
exchange  is  what  the  Goddess  decrees.  Nor, 
to  be  quite  frank,  would  it  altogether  suit 
my  book. 

LUCILLA  :  Not  to  get  your  brothers  back 
again  ? 

RAJA:  You  may  have  noted  in  history, 
Madame,  that  family  affection  is  seldom  the 
strong  point  of  Princes.  Is  it  not  Pope 
who  remarks  on  their  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  "a  brother  near  the  throne?"  My  sons 
are  mere  children,  and  were  I  to  die — we 
are  all  mortal — there  might  be  trouble  about 
the  succession.  In  our  family,  uncles 
seldom  love  nephews. 

LUCILLA  :  So  you  would  raise  no  finger  to 
save  your  brothers? 

RAJA:  That  is  not  my  only  reason.  Suppos- 
ing it  possible  that  I  could  bully  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  into  giving  up  my  relatives, 
do  you  think  it  would  sit  calmly  down  under 
the  humiliation?  No,  no,  dear  lady.  It 
might  wait  a  few  years  to  find  some  decent 
pretext,  but  assuredly  we  should  have  a 
punitive  expedition.  It  would  cost  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  money,  but  what 
would  that  matter?  Prestige  would  be  re- 
stored, and  I  should  end  my  days  in  a 
maisonette  in  Petrograd.  It  wouldn't  suit 
me  at  all.  Hitherto  I  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  your  Government  by  a  policy  of 
masterly  inactivity,  and  I  propose  to  adhere 
to  that  policy. 

LUCILLA:  You  are  torturing  us,  Your  High- 
ness. Like  my  husband,  I  beg  you  to  come 
to  the  point. 

RAJA  :  The  point,  dear  lady,  is  that  the 
theology  on  which,  as  I  say,  my  whole  power 
is  founded,  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
Mosaic  stage  of  development ;  it  demands  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth — (A  long 
pause)— a  life  for  a  life — 


TRAHERNE:    You  mean  to  say — 

RAJA:     Unfortunately,  I  do. 

LUCILLA:    You  would  kill  us — ? 

RAJA  :  Not  I,  Madame — t  h  e  clerical  party. 
And  only  if  my  brothers  are  executed.  If 
not,  I  will  merely  demand  your  word  of 
honor  that  what  has  passed  between  us  shall 
never  be  mentioned  to  any  human  soul — 
and  you  shall  go  free. 

CRESPIN  :  But  if  your  brother  assassins  are 
hanged — as  assuredly  they  will  be — you  will 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood — 

RAJA:  Oh,  not  in  cold  blood,  Major.  There 
is  nothing  cold-blooded  about  the  clerical 
party  when  "white  goats,"  as  their  phrase 
goes,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Goddess. 

TRAHERNE:  Does  your  Goddess  demand  the 
life  of  a  woman? 

RAJA  :  Well,  on  that  point  she  might  not  be 
too  exacting.  "Qn  trouve  a  vec  le  Ciel  des 
accommodements."  If  Madame  would  be  .so 
gracious  as  to  favor  me  with  her — society. 

Lucilla,     after    gazing    at    him     speechless, 
springs  up  with  a  cry  of  rage  and  shame. 

TRA  H  ERNE  :     Scound  rel ! 

CRESPIN  :  Another  word,  and  I  shoot  you 
like  a  dog! 

RAJA:  Oh,  no,  Major — that  wouldn't  help  a 
bit.  You  would  only  be  torn  to  pieces  in- 
stead of  beheaded.  Besides,  I  have  had 
your  teeth  drawn.  That  precaution  was 
taken  while  you  were  at  your  bath. 

CRESPIN:  (Examines  his  revolver  and  finds  it 
empty) .  Damnation ! 

LUCILLA  :  Promise  me  you  won't  leave  me 
alone!  If  we  must  die,  let  me  die  first. 

RAJA  :  The  order  of  the  ceremony,  Madame, 
will  not  be  at  these  gentlemen's  choice.  But 
do  not  be  alarmed.  No  constraint  shall  be 
put  upon  your  inclinations.  Dr.  Traherne 
reproached  me  with  lack  of  consideration 
for  your  sex,  and  I  hinted  that,  if  you  so 
pleased,  your  sex  should  meet  with  every 
consideration.  I  gather  that  you  do  not  so 
please?  Well,  I  scarcely  hoped  you  would 


Abbe 


The  Raja  dines  and  wines  his  English  guests  with  all  the  courtesy  and  charm  which 
only  an  Indian  prince,  educated  at  Cambridge,  knows  how  to   employ. 
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ALBERTA' BURTON 

The  charming  young  actress  of  "The  Hot. 
heads"  has  a  large  and  happy  family  of 
miniature  Chinese  cats  and  dogs,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  law.-,  of  nature,  never 
fight  "because,"  Miss  Burton  explains 
"They're  good  luck  how-wows  an<i  kitties, 
and  only  fight  away  bad  luck  for  me" 


LAURA    HOPE 
CREWES 

Is  there  magi  c  in 
Miss  Crewes*  m«.scot, 
a  little  woolly  dog, 
given  her  years  ago 
by  Marie  Tempest!' 
Or  does  she  rather 
cherish  this  good  luck 
token  for  its  associ- 
ations with  the  illus- 
trious Englishwoman 
whose  delightful  ar- 
tistry she  approxi- 
mates in  "Mr.  Pirn 
Passes  By"? 


MADGE     KENNEDY 

With  her  happy  mascots,  two  little  dolls  of  Dutch 
design  presented  to  her  on  the  o|>euing  night  of 
"Cornered." .  She  calls  them  her  "Smiley  Dolls" 
and  keeps  them  constantly  with  her  because  they 
make  her  feel  so  cheerful 


Photos  by  Ira  D.  Schwarz 
Motif  by  Margaret  Vale 


MARIAN    COAKI.EY 

Who  is  soon  to  be  seen  in  the  new  play  "Hu.slmnd- 
and  Wives,"  has  a  group  of  jolly  little  dolls,  relics  of 
childhood  which  make  merry  every  dressing  room  in 
she  plays 


HOW       PLAYERS      FIGHT      THE      STAGE      HOODOO 


Ivan  Simpson  as  Watjitns,  the  valet. 

— I  do  not  press  the  point.  None  the  less, 
the  suggestion  remains  open.  And  now,  I'm 
afraid  I've  been  talking  a  great  deal.  You 
must  be  fatigued. 

The  Raja  leaves  the  room  for  a  moment, 
and  the  three  are  left  alone. 

LUCILLA  :    And  we  were  saved  this  morning — 

only  for  this. 
TRAHERNE:    Courage!     There  must  be  some 

way  out. 
CRESPIN  :    The  whole  thing's  a  damned  piece 

of  bluff !    Ha,  ha,  ha !    The  scoundrel  almost 

took  me  in. 
LUCILLA  :     My  babies !    Oh,  my  babies  !    Never 

to  see  them  again !    To  leave  them  all  alone 

in  the  world  !     My  Ronny !     My  little  Iris  ! 

What  can  we  do?    What  can  we 

do?     Antony!     Dr.     Traherne! 

Think  of  something— something— 
CRESPIN:    Yes,  yes,  Lu — we'll  think 

of  something — 
TRAHERNE:    There's     that     fellow, 

Watkins — we  might  bribe  him— 

Suddenly    all    the    lights    in    the 

room    go    down    very   perceptibly. 

•  * 

LUCILLA:  What  is  that?  (A  hiss- 
ing sound  is  heard).  What  an 
odd  sound ! 

TRAHERNE:    Major,    do    you    hear 

-that? 

CRESPIN:  Do  I  hear  it?  I  should 
say  so ! 

TRAHERNE  :    Wireless ! 

CRESPIN:    Wireless,     by     Jupiter! 

TRAHERNE:  That  accounts  for  it. 
They're  in  wireless  communica- 
tion with  India ! 

LUCILLA  :  Antony  knows  all  about 
wireless. 


CRISPIN:  I  should  rather  think  so!  Wasn't 
it  my  job  all  through  the  war.  If  I  could 
hear  more  distinctly  now— and  if  they're 
transmitting  in  clear,  I  could  read  their 
message. 

TRAHERNE:    That  may  be  our  salvation! 

CRESPIN  :  If  we  could  get  control  of  the  wire- 
less for  five  minutes  and  call  up  the  ae.'o- 
drome  at  Amil  Serai — 

A  few  moments  later  the  Raja  returns.  He 
questions  his  prisoners.  Convinced  they 
know  nothing  of  wireless,  he  therefore 
allows  them  freedom  of  the  palace  for  the  two 
days  that  remain.  The  following  morning  the 
prisoners  are  brought  to  the  Raja's  "snuggery." 
The  Raja  promptly  packs  the  men  off  to  a 
game  of  billiards  before  Lucilla  arrives. 

RAJA  :  Oh,  pray  spare  me  a  few  moments, 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously. 

LUCILLA  :    Well,  I  am  listening. 

RAJA  :  You  are  very  curt,  Mrs.  Crespin.  I'nr 
afraid  you  bear  me  malice — you  hold  me 
responsible  <for  the  doubtless  trying  situation 
in  which  you  find  yourself. 

LUCILLA  :    Who   else   is    responsible  ? 

RAJA:  Who?  Why  chance,  fate,  the  gods, 
Providence,  whoever,  or  whatever,  pulls  the 
strings  of  this  unaccountable  ouppet-show. 
DiH  I  bring  you  here?  Did  I. conjure  up  the 
fog?  Could  I  have  prevented  your  drop- 
ping from  the  skies?  And  when  once  you 
had  set  foot  in  the  Goddess's  precinct,  it 
was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  save  you — 
at  any  rate,  the  men  of  your  party.  If  I 
raised  a  finger  to  thwart  the  Goddess,  it 
would  be  the  end  of  my  rule — perhaps,  my 
life. 

LUCILLA:  You  know  that  is  not  true.  You 
could  easily  smuggle  us  away,  and  then  face 
the  people  out.  What  about  your  troops? 

RAJA:  A  handful,  dear  lady — a  toy  army.  It 
amuses  me  to  play  at  soldiers.  They  could 
do  nothing  against  priests  and  people,  even 
if  they  were  to  be  depended  upon.  And 
they,  too,  worship  the  Goddess. 

LUCILLA  :  What  you  really  mean,  Raja,  is  that 
you  dare  not  risk  it — you  haven't  the  cour- 
age. 

RAJA  :  You  take  a  mean  advantage,  Madame. 
You  abuse  the  privilege  of  your  sex  in  order 
to  taunt  me  with  cowardice. 


LUCILLA  :  Let  us  say,  then,  that  you  haven't 
the  will  to  save  us. 

RAJA:  Reflect  for  one  moment,  Madame- 
why  should  I  have  the  will,  at  the  risk  ot 
all  I  possess,  to  save  Major  Crespin  and 
Dr.  Traherne?  Major  Crespin  is  your  hus- 
band— does  that  recommend  him  to  me? 
Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  guess  that  it 
doesn't  greatly  recommend  him  to  you.  He 
is  an  only  too  typical  specimen  of  a  breed 
I  detest;  pigheaded,  bullnecked,  blustering, 
overbearing.  Dr.  Traherne  is  an  agreeable 
enough  man — I  daresay  a  man  of  genius— 

LUCILLA  ;  If  you  kill  him — if  you  cut  short 
his  work — you  kill  millions  of  your  own 
race,  whom  he  would  have  saved. 

RAJA  :  I  don't  know  that  I  care  very  much 
about  the  millions  you  speak  of.  Life  is  a 
weed  that  grows  again  a?  fast  as  death  mows 
it  down.  At  all  events,  he  is  an  English- 
man, a  Feringhi — and,  may  I  add,  without 
indiscretion,  that  the  interest  you  take  in 
him — oh,  the  merest  friendly  interest,  I  am 
sure — does  not  endear  him  to  me.  One  is, 
after  all,  a  man,  and  the  favor  shown  to 
.another  man  by  a  beautiful  woman — please, 
please,  Mrs.  Crespin,  bear  with  me,  if  I 
transgress  your  Western  convention*.  Can 
I  help  being  an  Oriental?  Believe  me  I 
mean  no  harm ;  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about — 

LUCILLA:    Well? 

RAJA  :  You  spoke  last  night  of — your  chil- 
dren. I  think  you  said — a  boy  and  a  little 
girl. 

Luai.LA:    My  babies,  my  babies! 
•  RAJA  :     ....    It  would  be  very  easy   for 
me  to  have  them  carried  off  and  brought  to 
you  here. 

LUCILLA  :    What  do  you  mean  ? 

RAJA  :  I  mean  that,  in  less  than  a 
month,  you  may  have  your  children  in 
your  arms,  uninjured,  unsuspecting,  happy 
—if 

LUCILLA:    If? 

RAJA  :  If — oh,  in  your  time,  of  your  own 
free  will — you  will  accept  the  homage  it 
would  be  my  privilege  to  offer  you. 

LUCILLA  :    That ! 

RAJA:  You  have  the  courage  to  die,  dear 
lady — why  not  have  the  courage  to  live? 

In  three  or  four  weeks  you  may 

(Continued  on  page  128) 


Lvcilla   (Olive  Wyndham)  :  "/  will  make  no  bargain  that  involves  my  children." 
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Tktatrt  Mofofine,   Augttlt, 


MARY    HALL    AS 
LADY    MACBETH 

Walter  Hampden's  leading  woman 
is  a  splendid  actress  of  the  old 
school  whose  wide  training  in 
stock  in  different  cities  of  the 
country  has  given  her  a  group  of 
the  essentials  of  acting  which  is 
all  too  rare  on  the  contemporary 
stage.  As  Lady  Macbeth,  Kath- 
erine,  Portia  and  the  Queen  in 
"Hamlet,"  she  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  success  of  Mr. 
Hampden's  season 


Newman 


HENRY   HULL 

Brave  knights — not  always  in  armor — still  help 
ladies  in  distress.  When  the  success  of  his 
famous  sister-in-law's  production  of  "Joan  of 
Arc"  was  threatened  by  the  last  minute  desertion 
of  one  of  her  actors,  Henry  Hull  chivalrously 
stepped  into  the  alien  rdle  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
on  six  hours'  notice,  and  fully  lived  up  to  the 
histrionic  traditions  of  his  family 


Schwarz 


BRIEF    BLAZE    OF    HEROIC    DRAMA    AT    SEASON'S    CLOSE 
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Camer»  Study  by  Nickolas  Muray 


The  chisel  of  Michelangelo  might  have  modelled  this  figure, 
so  perfect  in  muscular  development  and  so  vigorous  in  action. 
Hubert  Stowitts,  the  young  American  dancer  in  Pavlowa's 
ballet,  who  couples  with  splendid  physique,  rythmic  talent 
of  first  rank,  posed  for  this  study  of  masculine  beauty 


FAMOUS   DANCERS   SHOW   THE   BEAUTY 
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1  tiealrr   Magantie,   Auguit, 


Camera  Study  by  Nickolai  Muray 


The  youthful  slenderness  and  chaste  lines  of  this  exquisite 
female  figure  is  nearer  the  spirit  of  Rodin.  This  well-known 
Serbiiiii  dancer,  Deshtc — who  is  herself  a  sculptor — was 
selected  liy  the  artist  as  representing  the  female  form  in  its 
highest  development 


OF      THE      HUMAN      FORM      IN      MOTION 
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Act  I:  The  Queen  (Ethel  Barrymore) 
appears  before  her  courtiers,  a  radi- 
ant  vision   in   white 


Act  II:  Gwymplane  (John  Barry- 
more)  forgets  his  vows  to  the  un- 
happy Dea  and  succumbs  to  the  wiles 
of  the  degenerate  Duchess  of  Beau- 
mont (Violet  Kemble  Cooper) 


Act  III:  The  Queen 

discovers     G  w  y  m  - 

plane  hiding  in   the 

Duchess'   closet 


fhotos  by  White 


TWO     BARRYMORES    IN    PICTURESQUE     "CLAIR    DE     LUNE" 
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Theatre   Ma0a*inr.  Slugititi 


GILDA    VARES1 

London  looms  large  in  the 
distance  for  this  indomitable 
lady  whose  sudden  rise  to 
stardom  wajs  one  of  the  out- 
standing events  of  the  past 
season.  After  a  brief 
American  tour,  "Enter  Ma- 
dame" with  Miss  Varesi  in 
the  dual  role  of  star  and 
playwright,  will  reach  Lon- 
don sometime  next  season, 
and  if  one  may  venture  a 
prophecy  on  anything  so 
uncertain  as  the  reactions 
of  the  Kngli.sh  public  to 
AinericMn  successes,  she  will 
gain  more  laurels  there 


Wliitc 


(Below) 
ISABEL 

LEIGHTON 
The  last  (and  also  the 
first)  engagement  of 
this  young  actress, 
who  will  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  Selwyns' 
new  productions,  was 
as  soubrette  at  the 
Theatre  des  Funam- 
bules  —  otherwise 
known  as  the  Belasco 
—  where  one  called 

her  Honorine 
Geislei 


Schwarl 

LEITA    RANDAI  I. 


No,  this  isn't  a  picture 
of  Mary  Pickford  that 
strayed  out  of  the  Motion 
Picture  section.  It's  I.eila 
Randall,  one  of  the  pirls 
that  made  "Tip  Top"  so 
easy  to  watch 


ZULIEKA  REILLY 
This  bewitching  yourtg 
dancer  has  been  on  tour 
with  Raymond  Hitchcock. 
Something  in  that  wild 
lock  of  hair  stattips  her 
as  a  daughter  of  Erin 


DOROTHY     IRVING 


Dorothy   and   her   pretty   sister,   Irma,   reached 

New   York   too  late   for  last  month's   page  of 

sisters.    They  are  both  in  "June  Love,"  which 

is   greatly   enhanced    by   their   presence 


Schwarz 


DOROTHY    CLARK 


TWINKLING 


LIGHTS 
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O  F 


Another  of  the  girls  of  "Tip  Top," 
that  delightful  entertainment  which 
is  just  at  present  taking  a  brief  va- 
cation before  starting  on  a  long  tour 

BROADWAY 


Tkialrt  Mtgtiint.  .•fuji/xi,  iy.<i 


Photo  by  Benjamin 


MRS.     LESLIE     CARTER 

The  passing  of  years  has  not  subdued  the  temperamental 
heroine  of  "Zaza"  and  "DuBarry,"  and  when  she  con- 
sented to  return  to  the  stage  as  the  heroine  of  Somerset 
Maugham's  satirical  comedy,  "The  Circle,"  she  made 
her  own  terms,  one  condition  being  that  she  should  have 
John  Drew  as  her  leading  man.  This  picture  was  taken 
H  few  weeks  ago  in  Paris  where  Mrs.  Carter  has  been 
living  since  her  retirement  from  the  stage 
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OLD    FAVORITES 


LILLIAN    RUSSELL 

Noted .  far  and  wide  for  her  radiant 
beauty,  this  popular  musical  comedy 
star  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1861  and 
educated  in  a  convent.  In  1879  she 
appeared  in  the  chorus  of  "Pinafore." 
The  following  year  she  sang  ballads 
on  the  stage  of  Tony  Pastor's  The- 
atre. On  April  17,  1888,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Casino, 
this  city,  and  this  proved  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  series  of  triumphs  in 
such  operas  as  "The  Grand  Duchess," 
"The  Brigands,"  etc. 


SARA  JEWETT 
This  great  favorite  of  the 
seventies  was  a  member  of 
A.  M.  Palmer's  Union 
Square  Theatre  company. 
First  seen  with  that  famous 
organization  as  Henriette 
in  "The  Two  Orphans,"  she 
immediately  became  highly 
popular  and  repeated  her 
success  later  in  such  r&les 
as  Lillian  in  Bronson 
Howard's  "The  Banker's 
Daughter,"  Lady  Teazle  in 
"The  School  for  Scandal," 
Lea  Henderson  in  "Daniel 
Rochat"  and  Adrienne  in 
"A  Celebrated  Case." 


ADA   REHAN 

This  actress,  for  many  years  the 
bright  particular  star  of  the  Daly 
stock  company,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1860  and  educated  in  Brooklyn. 
In  1875  she  was  with  Mrs.  John 
Drew's  stock  company  in  Philadel- 
phia where  her  acting  attracted  the 
attention  of  Augustin  Daly.  He 
engaged  her  for  his  New  York  the- 
atre, and  she  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  Daly  company  until  the  man- 
ager's death  in  1899,  during  that  long 
period  establishing  herself  firmly  in 
the  favor  of  the  theatre-going  public, 
and  acting  over  two  hundred  parts 


Smith 


i  Dupont 


JOSEPH    HAWORTH 

This  leading  man,  a  great  favorite  in  the 
eighties,  and  remembered  chiefly  for  his  im- 
personation of  Paul  Kauvar  in  Steele  Macr 
kaye's  drama  of  that  name,  made  his  first 
New  York  appearance  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  in  1885  in  a  play  called1  "A  Moral 
Crime."  The  following  season  he  went  to 
California  where  he  joined  Al  Hayman's 
newly  organized  stock  company  at  the  Bald- 
win. In  1887  he  appeared  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  this  city,  as  Paul  Kauvar.  In  1892 
he  appeared  at  Proctor's  Twenty-third  Street 
Theatre  as  Ralph  Izzard  in  Henry  Guy  Carle- 
ton's  revolutionary  drama  "Ye  Earlie  Trouble," 
and  two  seasons  later  was  seen  as  John  Storm 
in  "The  Christian" 
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theatre  Altgasine,  August, 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


FRAZEE.  "GOLD."  Drama  in  4 
acts  by  Eugene  O'Neill.  Produced 
June  1  with  this  cast ; 

Abel  Ashley  Buck 

Butler  George  Marion 

Captain  Isaiah  Bartlett         Willard  Mack 


Silas  Home 
Ben  Gates 
Jimmy  Kanaka 
Mrs.  Bartlett 
Sue  Bartlett 
Danny  Drew 
Nat  Bartlett 
Doctor  Berry 


J.  Fred  Holloway 

Charles  D.  Brown 

T.  Tamamoto 

Katherine  Grey 

Geraldine  O'Brien 

Charles  Francis 

E.  J.  Ballantine 

Scott  Cooper 


ABOUT  two  years  ago  a  volume 
made  up  of  seven  one-act  plays 
by  Eugene  O'Xeill  was  duly-  issued 
from  the  press.  It  dealt  principally 
with  the  sea,  a  depiction  of  its  moods 
and  those  who  follow  it.  In  such  work 
young  O'Neill  is  almost  as  far  see- 
ing and  realistic  in  his  spirit  and 
technic  as  is  Joseph  Conrad.  O'Neill 
believes  in  good  models,  too,  for  in 
his  obsession  to  destiny  and  the  fates 
he  is  as  Grecian  as  Aeschylus,  as 
modern  as  Thomas  Hardy. 

In  the  volume  referred  to,  is  one 
entitled  "Where  the  Cross  is  Made." 
This  play,  rewritten  and  rearranged, 
is  practically  the  fourth  act  of  his 
new  drama,  "Gold,"  recently  pro- 
duced by  John  D.  Williams  at  the 
Frazee.  Mr.  O'Neill  himself  will 
have  to  make  it  known  as  to  whether 
he  amplified  the  one  or  whether  the 
lesser  piece  was  an  item  in  a  work 
of  greater  compass. 

For  imaginative  originality  and 
force  of  expression  I  place  Mr. 
O'Neill  high  upon  the  roll  of  Ameri- 
can playwrights,  but  I  cannot  in  my 
supreme  devotion  to  his  talent  permit 
myself  to  describe  his  latest  output 
as  a  good  play.  It  is  not.  Its  gloom 
is  so  utterly  unrelieved  as  to  defeat 
its  dramatic  purpose.  It  is  tediously 
reiterative  and  scenes  of  keen  psy- 
chologic verity  are  followed  by  those 
of  conventional  banality.  It  is  feebly 
constructed,  so  palpably  episodic, 
that  it  doesn't  hang  together.  "Gold" 
is  a  fearsome  study  in  remorse. 
Capt.  Bartlett  and  his  associates  are 
wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Dying  of  thirst  and 
hunger,  they  find  a  chest  of  gold 
and  jewels.  The  cook  and  cabin 
boy  pronounce  the  find  junk  and  are 
murdered,  Bartlett  offering  no  inter- 
vention. Rescued,  the  Captain  fits 
out  a  schooner  to  dig  up  the  treasure 
which  they  had  hidden  in  the  sand. 


l!ut  the  whole  venture  at  every  stage 
is  cursed  and  as  a  climax  Bartlett 
dies  in  the  hallucination  that  the 
schooner  has  returned  bringing  them 
gold  and  precious  jewels. 

The  conscience-stricken  Bartlett  is 
a  big  creation,  a  role  that  calls  for 
the  talents  of  a  big  actor.  In  some 
of  its  requirements  William  Mack  is 
splendidly  adequate.  The  opening 
scene  on  the  desert  sand  spit  is  de- 
picted with  fine  truth  and  power. 
What  follows  is  not  always  as  satis- 
fying due  to  the  author's  shortcom- 
ings. 

Of  a  fairly  competent  cast, 
Katharine  Grey,  as  the  wife,  was 
gently  sympathetic,  Charles  Francis 
nice  and  manly  as  an  officer  of  a 
freight  steamer,  while  E.  J.  Bartlett 
as  the  Captain's  son  Nat,  obsessed 
with  the  lust  of  gold  to  the  mental 
breaking  point,  gave  it  a  fine  and 
vivid  emphasis.  The  settings  were 
admirable. 

GLOBE.  "SUNKIST."  Musical 
Extravaganza  in  14  scenes.  Produced 
by  Fanchon  and  Marco,  May  23,  with 
this  cast ; 

Willie  Logan  Arthur  West 

Violet  Ray  Daisy  De  \Vitte 

Chester  P.  Hemingway  John  Shcehan 

Mack  Phelan  Jack  Squire 

Gladys  Sullivan  Lucille  Harmon 

Annabelle  Foster  Eva  Clark 
Two  "Nut"  Applicants 

Eddie  Nelson  and  Dell  Chain 

The  Indian  Idol  Muriel  Stryker 

Miss  Smiles  Marcia  Adair 

The  Dancers  Wright  Dancers 

Jcanette  Dare  Miss  Fanchon 

Jack  Cartwright  Mr.  Marco 

A  GAY  show  and  a  happy,  this 
"Sunkist"  importation  from 
distant  Santa  Barbara.  The  produc- 
tion generally  bears  ear-marks  of 
having  been  made  along  bargain 
counter  principles  in  the  matter  of 
scenery  and  costumes,  but  for  all 
that,  ye  pucUac  glow  with  i:npurchas- 
nble  beauty  and  the  thing  just  hollers 
with  fun.  What  care  I  if  a  drop 
curtain  embroidered  with  radium 
peacocks  costs  nine  thousand  dollars 
when  the  humor  doled  out  before  it 
or  the  blase  behaviour  of  its  mid- 
night-roof spoiled  chorus  ladies 
awaken  within  my  heart  a  terrible 
•wcltschmcrz  or  put  me  to  sleep?  The 
drop  curtains  in  "Sunkist"  look  as 
though  they  were  made  by  loving 
hands  at  home,  but  the  show  has  pep 


and  go,  originality  an  1  cleverness.  In 
addition,  its  chorus  suggests  wli.i>i-' , 
bathing  girls  instead  of  /-inK>'s 
Roll-Royced  Queens  and  the  change 
in  style  is  welcome. 

"Sunkist"  suggests  in  many  ways 
the  sort  of  a  musical  show  that  the 
big  colleges  produce  every  year.  It 
possesses  the  same  undeniable  flavor 
of  amateur  standing,  and  the  same 
naive  quality  of  "get-this-it's-good." 
Also  it  is  thrown  together  in  scan- 
dalously unprofessional  style  —  sug- 
gestive in  all  of  the  dream  of  a 
rarebit  fiend  who  has  read  the  last 
three  vaudeville  gag  books  by  the 
lion.  James  Madison.  But  through 
it  all  blows  the  pleasant  breeze  of 
good  humor  and  intelligent  comedy, 
an  effect  created  largely  by  the 
comics,  Eddie  Nelson  and  Dell  Chain. 
These  gentlemen,  strongly  suggestive 
of  vaudeville,  are  admirable  come- 
dians. Chain,  I  should  say,  is,  if 
not  the  most  expert  comedian  in 
America,  certainly  the  most  versatile, 
apart  from  our  hardy  local  annual 
Mr.  Stone.  His  performance  alone 
makes  a  trip  to  "Sunkist"  thoroughly 
worth-while. 

A  Signor  Marco,  of  whom  I  have 
not  heard  before,  brings  "Sunkist" 
to  us  from  the  movie  studios  of  the 
coast.  lie  is  assisted  by  his  sister 
Fanchon.  The  pair,  especially  the 
girl,  dances  well.  For  the  rest,  the 
cast  is  undistinguished  except  in  the 
highly  contagious  quality  of  seeming 
to  enjoy  themselves  hugely.  All  in 
all,  a  show  full  of  flaws — but  I  liked 
it! 


SELWYN'S.  "SNAPSHOTS  OF 
1921."  A  revue  in  2  a,-;s  and  eight- 
een scenes. 

Principals:  Jean  White,  Lulu  McConnell, 
Alan  Edwards,  Grant  Simpson,  Joe 
Torpy,  Bill  Little,  Lew  Fields,  Phil 
White.  Berta  Donn,  Delyle  Alda,  De 
Wolf  Hopper.  Rinh  White,  Ernest 
Lambart,  Georg?  McKay,  Louise  Kelley, 
Lucretia  Craig,  Kay  MacCausland,  Ruth 
White,  China  Robbins,  Carl  Hyson. 

TIME  was  when  the  title  "revue" 
was  not  used  to  label  shows 
whose  only  apparent  excuse  for 
existence  is  the  opportunity  they 
afford  for  the  exhibition  of  semi- 
nude  females.  Formerly  a  "revue" 
was  an  end  of  the  season  affair 
containing  smartly  written  satires 
on  the  current  plays.  Weber  and 
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Fields  built  up  their  reputation  with 
this  sort  of  entertainment,  their 
annual  shows  being  deservedly  looked 
forward  to  as  one  of  the  treats  of 
each  expiring  dramatic  year. 

"Selwyn's  Snapshots  of  1921"  does 
not  quite  measure  up  to  the  previous 
standard  set  for  this  sort  of  hil- 
arious stage  fun,  but  it  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  succeed- 
ing ''Snapshots"  will  doubtless  reg- 
ister still  Jurther  improvement.  As 
the  present  show  stands,  it  is  capital 
entertainment,  satisfying  fr;)m  the 
standpoint  of  scenic  display,  with 
gorgeous  costumes  and  plenty  of 
pretty  dancing  girls,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  with  three  veteran 
fun-makers  to  make  the  pace  in 
laughter — HeVVolf  Hopper  and  Lew 
Fields,  not  forgetting  the  buxom 
Nora  Bayes. 

Mr.  Hopper  has  fewer  openings 
than  .Mr.  Fields  for  comedy,  nor 
does  he  always  make  the  most  of 
what  opportunities  he  has.  He 
handles  well  the  two  roles — the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  American — in  "The 
Eternal  Triangle,"  an  exceedingly 
funny  scene  showing  the  American 
conception  of  a  British  domestic 
triangle  and  the  English  conception 
of  the  same  situation,  but  his  real 
innings  came  in  "Clara  Da  Loon," 
an  amusing  satire  written  hy  H.  I. 
Phillips  of  the  Barrymores'  $5  a 
seat  play.  This  scene,  to  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  original  play,  is  scream- 
ingly funny  and  far  better  as  enter- 
tainment, far  more  logical  and  con 
vincing  than  the  original  piece  it 
burlesques.  In  this  scene  Lulu 
McConnell  covers  herself  with  glory 
as  the  impassioned  Duchess  of 
Worcestershire,  who  instructs  her 
maids  to  disrobe  her  because  she's 
expecting  the  visit  of  a  gentleman. 
Miss  McConnell  again  distinguished 
herself  in  a  hat  emporium  scene  in 
which  Lew  Fields'  delicious  humor 
was  seen  at  its  best. 

It's  impossible  to  mention  every- 
one who  contributed  to  the  gaiety, 
but  Alan  Edwards,  Ernest  Lambart. 
George  McKay,  Grant  Simpson,  all 
did  yeomen's  service.  Ruth  Hale,  a 
clever  little  dancer,  was  conspicuous 
among  the  broilers. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAYHOUSE. 
"THE  HARLEQUINADE"  by  Granville 
Barker  and  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 


Uncle  Edward 

Alice  Whistler 

Mercury 

Columbine 

Charon 

Momus 

TTipponax 

The  Man  of  tlie  World 


Whitford  Kane 

Joanna  Roos 

Albert  Carroll 

Lily  T.uhhell 

John  Roche 

Pacie  Ripple 

Harold  West 

Ian  Maclaren 


ONCE  again  1  am  glad  to  score 
a  victory  for  the  hard-working 
Lewisohn  Players  at  the  Little  The- 
atre on  Grand  Street.  1  have  seen 
few  worse  one  act  plays  than  "In- 
nocent and  Annabel"  by  Harold 
Chapin,  which  served  as  curtain 
raiser  to  the  latest  production  of 
the  season.  But  "The  Harlequinade" 
thoroughly  justifies  the  hard  work 
which  obviously  was  put  into  its 
presentation. 

I  recall  reading  this  odd  piece  some 
lime  ago  and  concluding,  unadvisedly, 
that  it  was  unsuited  for  the  stage. 
In  some  respects,  I  still  believe  that 
what  its  authors  say  "isn't  a  play 
at  all — it's  an  excursion"  should  and 
could  be  more  adequately  prepared 
for  the  theatre.  Long  periods  of 
pantomime  are  justified  in  a  piece 
either  by  their  dramatic  effect  or 
their  terpsichorean  appeal.  As  pro- 
duced at  the  Neighborhood,  "The 
Harlequinade"  has  an  unreasonable 
number  of  stupid  minutes  before  the 
constantly  occuriug  gems  of  its  dia- 
logue again  burst  forth.  In  reading, 
this  pantomime  is  treated  by  a  glance 
of  the  eye,  but  as  witnessed  it  be- 
comes a  hopelessly  tedious  drag. 
Especially  when  inexpertly  done  as 
it  is.  An  entire  hour  of  playing 
could  be  cut  from  "The  Harlequin- 
ade" to  excellent  purpose. 

Messrs.  Barker  and  Calthrop  ap- 
pear to  have  had  nothing  definite  in 
mind  in  doing  this  dramatic  fantasy. 
Indeed,  they  ramble  all  over  the  rield 
of  human  philosophy  and  error  and 
wind  up  quite  unexpectedly  by  a 
heavy  satirical  dig  at  the  modern 
drama.  All  in  all,  the  piece  is  what 
a  "Theatrical  number"  of  Punch 
might  be  if  Punch  ever  thought  to 
publish  such  a  thing.  In  addition, 
it  is  pretty  and  well  staged. 

As  fine  a  bit  of  playing  as  I  have 
seen  this  season  is  done  by  Joanna 
Roos  in  the  part  of  Alice  Whistler, 
who,  looking  like  the  immortal  Alice 
of  Tenniel,  explains  delightfully  to 
the  audience  what  the  "excursion" 
is  about.  I  must  confess  that  had 
it  not  been  for  Miss  Roos's  refresh- 
ing performance  I  might  have  fre- 
quently been  more  bored  by  the 
peregrinations  of  Harlequin  and  his 
fellow-mummers  through  the  ages, 
than  I  was.  This  young  lady,  a 
product  of  Yvette  Guilbert's  school, 
has  made  an  auspicious  beginning 
and  should  go  far. 

The  balance  of  the  cast  is,  for  the 
most  part,  adequate.  Ian  Maclaren 
is  capable  in  a  variety  of  exacting 
roles,  and  Albert  Carroll  gives  a 
delicately  fine,  almost  effeminate,  per- 


formance of  the  god  Mercury  turned 
Harlequin.  The  production,  settings 
and  musical  interpolauuns  are  admir- 
able. But  pretty  little  Miss  Roos  is 
the  principal  star  in  the  Grapci  Street 
heaven. 


SIXTY-THIRD  ST.  THEATRE. 
"SHUFFLE  ALONG."  Musical  Melange. 
Book  by  Miller  and  Lyles.  Music  by 
Sissle  and  Blake.  Produced  May  27 
with  this  cast : 


Jim  Williams 
Jessie  Williams 
Ruth  Little 
Harry  Walton 
Grocery  Clerk 
Mrs.  Sam  J'eck 
Tom  Sharper 
Steve  Jenkins 
Sam  Peck 
Jack  Penrose 
Rufns  Loose 
Soakum  Flat 
Strut! 
Uncle  Tom 
Old  Black  Joe 


Paul  Floyd 

Lottie  Gee 

Gertrude  Saunders 

Roger  Matthews 

"Onion"  Jeffrey 

Mattie  Wilks 

Noble  Sissle 

F.  E.  Miller 

Aubrey  Lyles 

Lawrence  Deas 

C.  Wesley  Hill 

A.  "E.  Baldwin 

Billy  Williams 

Charles  Davis 

Bob  Williams 


SHUFFLE  ALONG,"  an  enter- 
tainment written,  produced  and 
performed  entirely  by  colored  talent, 
deserves  a  place  among  the  best 
shows  of  its  kind  seen  along  Broad- 
way. When  one  has  remarked  that 
the  music  is  tuneful,  the  dancing 
graceful  and  the  singing  all  that 
could  be  desired — what  more  remains 
to  be  said  ? 

The  plot  hinges  on  the  election  of 
Mayor  Steve  Jenkins,  an  illiterate 
but  loquacious  person  who  is  accused 
of  having  secured  his  election 
through  fraud.  The  ensuing  com- 
plications were  productive  of  hilari- 
ous fun,  the  audience  being  kept  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  throughout  the  two 
acts. 

Everyone  in  the  long  cast  did  well, 
the  singing  of  Lottie  Gee  and  Ger- 
trude Saunders  being  particularly 
applauded. 


TIMES  SQUARE.  "THE  BROADWAY 
WHIRL.  Musical  extravaganza  in  2 
parts.  Music  by  Harry  Tierney  and 
George  Gershwin.  Book  by  Thomas 
J.  Gray.  Produced  June  8  with  these 
principals : 

Richard  Carle,  Charles  Winninger, 
Blanche  Ring,  Ray  Maxson,  Charles 
Brown,  Jay  Gould,  Winona  Winters, 
Abbott  Adams,  Warner  Gault,  Jar.ct 
Siners. 

THE  ''Broadway  Whirl" — the  sec- 
ond of  the  summer  revues  to  see 
the  light — was  evolved  from  a  two 
year  old  Century  midnight  revue 
with  little  of  the  original  show  left 
in  the  process  of  evolution :  and  came 
into  town  after  a  successful  season 
on  the  road.  It  conforms  to  type. 

(Continued    on    fage    126) 


theatre   .Magastttt.   Anytnt. 


(Below) 

Gorgeously  clad  Orient- 
al dancers  who  make  a 
brief  appearance  in  the 
last  act  of  "Two  Little 
Girls  in  Blue,"  the  bright 
musical  comedy  in  which 
the  Fairbanks  Twins  are 
being  starred 


(Ix-ft  to  right)  I.v  Wolf 
Hopper,  Nora  Bayes 
and  Lew  Fields.  The 
triumvirate  of  comedy 
in  "S.-lwyn  s  Snapshots 
of  1921,"  now  on  view 
at  the  Selwvn  Theatre 


Whitt 


MUSICAL   PLAYS   HOLD   THE   SUMMER   STAGE 
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"THE  HUB"  DEFIES  BROADWAY 

The  home  of  the  stock  company  has  never  had  to  depend  on  erratic  Broadway  bookings 

By  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN 


H 


JOHN   CRAIG 

Favorite    Boston 
stock  actor 


I  S  T  O  R  I- 
CALLY,  o  f 
course, 
Boston  possesses 
rather  a  proud 
record  as  the  home 
of  Stock  Compan- 
ies, despite  the 
early  Puritan  back- 
ground that  per- 
sisted to  occasion 
somewhat  peculiar 
conditions  to  sur- 
round certain  of  the 
local  dramatic  com- 
panies and  theatres  down  to  a  surprisingly 

recent  date.     Among  the  best  known  of  local 

Boston     institutions     have     always     been     the 

Boston    Museum    and    the 

Howard  Athenaeum. 
Before  the  opening  of  its 

new  building,  Nov.  2,   1846, 

the   Boston   Museum   Stock 

Company     first     played    on 

September  4,  1843,  and  from 

then  onward  until  the  season 

of    1894-95,    the    Company 

grew  and  flourished,  William 

Warren,   Jr.,   Mrs.   Vincent, 

J.    A.    Smith,    G.    H.    Finn. 

Mrs.   Thoman,    Kate    Reig- 

nolds,  Charles  Barron,  Mary 

Gary,   Annie   Clarke,   Marie 

.Buress,    Lawrence    Barrett, 

Jack  Mason  and  Kate  Ryan 

firmly      establishing     them- 
selves    in     the     affections 

of  the   Boston  theatregoing 

public. 

The      Howard      Athen- 
aeum,   built   over    from    an 

old   church    structure    on 

Howard   Street,  opened  the 

same   year   as   the   Museum 

building,    1846,    on    Oct.    5. 

with      a      performance      of 

"The     Rivals,"     in     which 

Wm.    Warren    made    his    first    appearance    in 

Boston,     as     Sir     Lucius     O'Trigger.     This 

house,  too,  became  the  home  of  many  Stock 

Companies.  Then  came  the  Boston  Theatre, 
on  Washington 
Street,  which  opened 
Sept.  11,  1854,  under 
Thos.  Barry  and 
Eugene  Tompkins, 
and  that  house,  also, 
had  its  Stock  Com- 
p  a  n  y,  containing 
such  well-known 
players  a  s  Edwin 
Forrest,  Edgar  L. 
Davenport,  James 
H.  Hackett,  Julia 
Dean,  Fanny  Daven- 


Ey  tinge,  among  many  others.  In  1867, 
Selwyn's  Theatre,  afterwards  the  Globe,  also 
opened,  to  house  Stock  Companies,  as  well 
as  visiting  stars,  and  .travelling  companies. 

Coming  down  to  later  years,  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre  was  long  the  recognized  home 
of  local  Stock  Company  life  in  Boston. 
From  May  3,  1897,  to  July  24,  1915,  this  house 
was  occupied  •  ty  Stock  Companies,  well  and 
widely  known  for  the  general  excellence  and 
care  of  their  performances.  The  company 
has,  at  various  times,  included  Lillian  Law- 
rence, Leonora  Bradley,  Mary  Sanders,  John 
Craig,  John  Sainopolis,  James  .L.  Seeley, 
Edward  Wade,  Lindsay  Morison,  Mary 
Hall,  Mary  Young,  J.  H.  Gilmore,  William 
Courtleigh,  Edmund  Breese,  Mark  Kent, 
Charles  Mackay,  Howell  Hansel,  Lillian 


MARY  YOUNG 

One  of  Boston's  most 
popular  stock   players 


Photo  Kllison 


DORIS  OI.SSON 

Favorite     B  o  s  t  o 
leading  woman 


port,      and      Rose 


THE   COPLEY  THEATRE,   BOSTON 

Formerly  known  as  the  Toy  Theatre,  this  house  is  now  the 
home  of  the  Jeuiett  Repertory   Company 

Kemble,  Frances  Starr  and  W.  C.  Masson. 
More  than  that,  it  was  the  responsible  sponsor 
for  at  least  two  local  off-shoots  of  importance 
—one,  a  Stock  Company  first  formed  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  Morison  for  a  Summer  season 
at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  continued — in  Boston 
or  other  nearby  towns — for  several  seasons 
thereafter.  Another  and  more  important 
venture  was  one  originated  by  John  Craig 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Young,  both  of  whom  had 
been  former  favorite  members  of  the  Castle 
Square  Company,  and  who  started  a  small 
organization  of  their  own  on  one  of  the 
occasions  when  the  Castle  Square  manage- 
ment turned  for  a  season  to  light  opera. 
Mr.  Craig's  company  at  first  appeared  in  the 
old  Bijou,  a  small  playhouse  formerly  the 
home  of  the  B.  F.  Keith  entertainment.  This 
small  auditorium  and  even  smaller  stage — 


made  for  a  certain 
intimacy  between 
players  and  audi- 
ence that  has  prob- 
ably always  re- 
mained at  the  back 
of  the  continued 
interest  taken  by  a 
public  in  constant 
attendance  on  the 
performances  given 
by  a  favorite  or- 
ganization of  fam- 
iliar players — a  n  d 
so  for  several  sea- 
sons this  company  grew  and  expanded  from 
the  informal  farces,  operettas,  and  lighter 
comedies  that  were  possible  within  the  slender 
equipment  of  this  little 
Playhouse,  until  t  h  e  y 
graduated  to  the  larger 
Globe  Theatre,  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  nearby. 
From  here  again,  after  a 
season  or  so  of  more  elab- 
orate productions,  M  r . 
Craig  leased  the  Castle 
Square,  now  the  Arlington, 
Theatre,  and  from  April  28, 
1908  onward,  to  last  season, 
has — with  the  intermission 
of  one  or  two  seasons  only 
— occupied  this  house  with 
his  Stock  Company. 

It  was  earlier  than  this, 
however,  in  the  six  years 
between  May  3,  1897  and 
April  27,  1903,  that  this 
theatre  made  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  records. 
During  this  six  years  and 
more,  the  company  gave 
3,700  continuous  perform- 
ances, with  no  other  inter- 
ruption than  closing  for 
two  days  at  the  time  of 
President  McKinley's  death. 
During  this  period,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
plays  were  given,  forty-two  being  repeated 
for  two  or  more  separate  engagements. 

There  remains  one  further  record  to  be 
made,  to  bring  the 
history  of  Boston's 
local  resident  dra- 
matic companies, 
with  fair  complete- 
ness, down  to  date. 
At  about  the  time 
that  "T  h  e  Garden 
o  f  Paradise''  sank 
under  its  overload 
of  scenery  at  a  New 
York  Theatre,  Mr. 

Henry      Jewett        HOWELL  HANSEL 
undertook    with        Popular  Boston  lead- 
ing man 


Putnam  &  Cox.  Architects 
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Ikealrt  Ma  gat  int.   Aagutl, 


'hotos  by 
Ira  D.  Schwarz 


Eleanor  Painter,  the  thrice  charming  prima- 
donna  of  "Florodora,"  as  Vera  L  i  z  a  v  e  t  a, 
daughter  of  a  comic  opera  countess,  whose 
implications  in  the  intrigue  of  the  mythical 
court  of  Vandalia  provides  the  starting  point 
of  the  plot 


VAMP 

as    Babuschka,    an- 


THE 

Eleanor  Griffith 
other  of  the  Countess'  five  marriage- 
able daughters,  whose  confession  of 
faith,  "A  Baby  in  Love"  is  one  of  the 
song  hits  of  Oscar  Straus'  gay  operetta 


THE   CLOWN 

James  Barton,  almost  a  newcomer  on 
Broadway,  as  Mat  Maltby,  Lieut 
Merrington's  orderly,  whose  didos 
keep  things  going  at  a  lively  pace, 
r.nd  are  quite  the  funniest  things  that 
have  happened  in  a  long  time 


THE  HERO 

Walter  Woolf  as  Lieut  Jack  Merrington,  th< 

chivalrous  American  who  even  goes  to  jail  to 

save  the  heroine's  reputation 


PRINCIPAL      FIGURES      IN      "THE      LAST      WALTZ" 
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some  of  the  players  imported  from  England 
for  that  production,  and  others,  a  season  of 
English  and  Shakespearean  plays  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Originally  undertaken  at  prices 
of  50  and  25  cents,  the  venture  earned  its 
way  from  the  merit  of  the  performances  and 
the  unusual  interest  of  the  selected  plays.  The 
prices  were  soon  raised  to  $1.00,  and,  after  a 
time,  the  company,  radically  reorganized  (al- 
though still  consisting  of  English  players), 
moved  from  the  distances  of  the  Opera  House 
to  the  diminutive  theatre  built  on  Dartmouth 
Street,  near  Copley  Square,  a  couple  of  seasons 
before  for  the  Toy  Theatre,  a  group  of  ama- 
teurs that  had  acquired  a  considerable  follow- 
ing by  its  several  years  of  previous  occasional 
productions  given  in  an  old  stable  on  Lime 
Street. 

TPHIS  theatre,  seating  only  690  persons,  has 
now  been  the  home  of  this  company  for  the 
last  five  years.  During  that  time,  the  Copley 
Theatre  has — with  occasional  intermissions, 
when  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  obtain 
a  play  capable  of  running  through  summer 
or  spring — been  consistently  conducted  by 
giving  weekly,  or  bi-weekly,  changes  of 
plays  selected  from  the  modern  English 
Theatre.  The  company  being  largely  English 
in  its  make-up,  coupled  with  the  small  ca- 
pacity of.  the  house,  has  made  it  impossible, 
in  the  judgment  of  its  managers,  to  under- 
take any  American  plays — save  only  such 
occasional  neutral  pieces  as  "Officer  666,"  "The 
Private  Secretary,"  "Are  You  a  Mason?"  or 
"Charley's  Aunt."  The  company  has  appeared 
to  particular  advantage  in  such  plays  as 
"Chains,"  "Kindle  Wakes,"  "Strife,"  "The 
Thunderbolt,"  and  most  of  the  plays  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  Wilde,  Barrie  and  H.  A.  Jones, 
that  have  been  included  in  its  repertory  from 
year  to  year.  Other  of  the  younger  English 
dramatists  have  also  been  represented — Harold 


Brighouse,  Carton,  Sutro,  Bennett,  Gladys 
Unger  and  George  Paston.  Mr.  Jewett,  how- 
ever, considers  the  term  "Stock  Company," 
beneath  the  just  merits  and  present  ambitions 
of  his  organization,  and  insists  that  it  be 
dignified  by  the  name  "Repertory,"  instead. 
There  is  justification  for  this  to  the  extent 
that  no  member  regularly  plays  "leading"  parts, 
but  all  are  moved  around  in  the  cast  from 
week  to  week,  from  important  to  minor  roles. 
But  the  company  is,  nevertheless,  not  run  on 
the  European  Repertory  system  by  means  of 
which  several  plays  are  put  on  within  the 
week,  but  instead,  follows  the  usual  American 
fashion  of  playing  each  play  for  a  week  or 
more  at  a  time,  as  is  the  custom  here. 

Although  the  local  problem  in  Boston  is, 
of  course,  entirely  different  from  that  in 
Minneapolis,  yet,  so  far  as  the  better  theatre- 
going  class,  residing  in  either  city,  is  con- 
cerned, results  are  surprisingly  the  same. 
Boston  is  the  theatrical  center  of  the 
"Down  East"  provinces,  just  as  Minne- 
apolis (with  St.  Paul)  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
"Northwest"  circuit ;  and  yet  the  writer  can 
affirm,  from  actual  experience,  that  Minne- 
apolis has  nothing  on  Boston,  in  the 
erratic  bookings  that  are  sent  into  this 
Eastern  city  by  the  "powers  that  be"  in 
the  routing  offices  off  Broadway.  During  a 
recent  western  visit,  memory  too  well  recalls 
the  bills  announced  for  four  consecutive 
weeks,  at  its  Premier  House — a  film,  "Way 
Down  East,"  a  road-worn  lesser  star,  and 
"Dark"  ! 

It  is  true  that  we,  in  Boston,  have,  perhaps 
too  seldom,  opportunity  to  see  an  "Uncle 
Tom,"  with  his  attending  "double"  Marks, 
Evas,  and  Topsies — but  we  are  so  conveniently 
adjacent  to  the  theatre  metropolis  that,  out- 
side of  Atlantic  City,  and,  perhaps,  New 
Haven— what  place  may  better  take  the 
failures  of  Broadway  than  the  Premier  thea- 


tres of  Boston?  While,  so  long  as  Harvard 
does  not  succeed  in  realizing  its  ambition  to 
equal  New  Haven,  and  have  a  theatre  all  its 
own ;  what  better  place  to  send  the  discarded 
Musical  Shows — or,  even  worse,  the  Musical- 
Show-in-Process-of-Making — than  to  Boston, 
for  there  the  famous  freshmen  and  sophomore 
support  is  always  guaranteed.  Over  the  desks 
of  all  the  Broadway  managers  hangs  the 
proverb  (just  below  the  "Do  It  Next  Week" 
sign),  "When  a  Drama  fails,  send  it  to  Phila- 
delphia; if  a  Musical  Show,  route  it  to 
Boston !" 

TOURING  this  present  season,  for  instance, 
when  the  New  York  theatres  have  ho'ised 
an  unusual  number  of  interesting  plays  of  both 
this  season  and  last,  the  best  that  Boston  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  has  been  limited  to 
"The  Passion  Flower,"  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
and  finally  now,  in  these  last  few  weeks  of 
the  waning  spring  season,  "The  Famous  Mrs. 
Fair,"  and  "The  Skin  Game."  For  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  have  our  eight  or  nine  Premier 
Theatres  been  given  over  to  the  Farce  Comedy 
of  Doubtful  Purpose,  the  Comedy  Written  to 
Please,  or  the  Musical  Show  to  Display! 
This  is  the  record  for  our  whole  eight  theatres. 
Yet  the  little  Copley,  despite  its  self- 
imposed  restriction  to  English  authors,  and 
a  rather  less  interesting  selection  of  plays 
this  season,  than  usual,  has  so  far  given  three 
W.  Somerset  Maugham  pieces,  two  Bernard 
Shaw,  one  Wilde,  Bennett,  Galsworthy,  Gold- 
smith, Sheridan,  Sutro  and  Vatchell,  and  a 
play  each  by  George  Paston  and  Gladys 
Unger ! 

Surely,  the  comparison  is  obvious  enough 
and  so  the  hope  of  the  discerning  playgoer 
still  seems  more  to  reside  in  the  single  local 
Stock  Company  in  his  own  city — than  in  the 
superfluously  many  companies  only  poorly  di- 
rected from  Broadwav ! 


TRIAL  SCENE  IN  MARGARET  ANGLIN'S  PRODUCTION  OF  EMIL  MOREAU  S    PLAY,  "JOAN  OF  ARC" 

The  above  picture  is  unusual  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  a  photograph  has  been  taken  successfully  while  a  play  was  in  actual  progress. 
The  picture  was  made  by  C.  W.  Atkinson  under  extraordinary  conditions,  the  only  lights  being  the  dull  blue  and  amber  "Foots"  and  "Borders" 
utilized  to  light  the  scene.  These  lights  with  an  average  camera  would  make  absolutely  no  impression  upon  any  film,  but  by  means  of  the  lens 
which  Mr.  Atkinson  has  invented  and  method  of  color  neutralizaton,  also  of  his  own  invention,  the  above  picture,  taken  on  the  opening  night  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre,  was  made  possible.  Miss  Anglin  will  resume  with  "Joan  of  Arc"  in  August. 
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THE  TRAGIC  MASK 

Full  of  pep  and  the  joy  of  life,  Walter  Hampden  specializes  in  sadness  and  d.spair 

Bv  CAROL  BIRD 


TRAGEDY  is  generally  conceived  as 
something  calamitous,  mournful,  ex- 
pressive of  sorrow.  A  tragedian,  the 
actor  who  appears  in  tragedies  only,  is  visu- 
alized by  many  as  a  sombre  individual,  en- 
veloped in  a  haze  of  gloom.  He  is  expected 
to  take  on  something  of  the  sadness  and 
tragic  despair  of  the  roles  he  depicts.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  will  have  a  solemn, 
melancholy  mien.  When  he  speaks  his  voice 
will  sound  sepulchral.  He  will  gaze  at  you 
with  mournful  eyes.  Above  all,  you  will 
know  him  to  be  a  tragedian  the  moment  you 
glance  at  him.  His  clothes,  his  austere  fea- 
tures, the  very  cut  of  his  hair  will  shriek  to 
you  of  his  vocation.  At  any  rate,  that's  what 
you  think. 

Certainly,  if  you  were  tracking  a  tragedian 
to  his  lair,  you  would  not  seek  him  out  in 
Greenwich  Village,  would  you  ?  Greenwich 
Village — that  stamping  ground  of  gay  boys 
and  girls,  bright  batiks,  littlei,  gay  coffee 
houses,  cigarette  shops,  and  bizarre  balls? 
That  little  chunk  of  old  New  York  where 
flourish  such  play-places  as  The  Pink  Parrot, 
The  Pot  of  Gold,  The  Flying  Goldfish,  and 
The  Painted  Pup,  frequented  by  dear,  de- 
lightful bobbed-hair  Miras,  and  lazy,  languish- 
ing, long-haired  Pauls,  wouldn't  be  just  exactly 
the  environment  in  which  you'd  expect  to 
find  a  tragedian,  would  it? 

And  yet — that's  exactly  where  we  located 
Walter  Hampden — the  Shakespearian  actor — 
of  whom  a  critic  wrote  recently:  "His  mature 
and  authoritative  presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
'Macbeth,'  is  a  notable  aehievement  in  Shakes- 
pearian production  and  tragic  acting."  Yes. 
We  found  him  in  the  Village,  not,  of  course, 
in  any  of  the  numerous  coffee  and  waffle  shops 
which  dot  the  Village,  but  in  the  Village  we 
found  his  habitat.  He  lives  in  one  of  tne 
crookedest,  craziest,  zig-zag,  little  streets — 
Waverly  Place.  It  is  one  of  several  odd 
by-ways  in  the  Village  which  crosses  itself 
once  or  twice  before  coming  to  a  reluctant 
end. 

Up  dark,  winding  stairs  of  a  red  brick 
house,  up  and  up  to  the  fourth  floor,  and 
then  into  an  unpretentious  apartment,  simply 
furnished.  Into  the  room  stalks  the  tragedian. 
The  long,  black,  straight,  brushed-back-over- 
the-ears  hair,  the  sonorous  voice,  the  tall, 
slender  figure,  the  dignity  of  carriage,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  ascetic  are  all  there,  just 
as  you  expected.  But  the  clothes,  and  that 
fleeting  twinkle  in  the  eyes!  They  are  dis- 
tinctly alien  from  your  preconceived  picture 
of  the  true  tragedian. 

Mr.  Hampden  wears  a  suit  of  fuzzy  brown 
Scotch  wool,  straight  from  the  Orkney  Isles, 
and  it  is  about  three  or  four  or  more  years 
old  The  jacket  is  loose  and  comfortable,  and 
cut  something  after  a  Norfolk  model,  but  not 
quite  so  buoyant.  It  is  not  a  new  or  a  smart 
suit,  but  Mr.  Hampden  proudly  calls  it  his 
pre-war  outfit.  He  scorns  clothes  which  are 
the  mode.  He  wears  a  soft,  neutral  tinted 
shirt,  a  red  and  black  tie.  a  soft  collar,  heavv 


MASK    BY    HERMAN    ROSSE 

green,  wool  golf  hose,  black,  patent  leather, 
cloth-topped  shoes. 

No.  His  clothes  are  not  those  of  a  tragedi- 
an. They  are  somewhat  Villagy,  slouchily 
comfortable.  Gazing  at  him,  you  forget  all 
the  tragic  things  you  came  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss. A  large,  framed  picture,  hanging  above 
the  piano  back  of  him,  at  which  you  happen 
to  glance,  brings  you  back  into  the  proper 
mood.  It  is  symbolical  of  the  triumph  of 
Love  over  Death.  The  body  of  a  beautiful 
woman  lies  prostrate  in  a  dark,  swirling  pool, 
above  it,  soaring,  is  the  figure  of  an  Angel, 
wings  raised  skyward.  The  tragic  note  is 
struck.  You  discuss  the  things  you  planned 
to  discuss — the  obvious  things  which  one  should 
discuss  with  a  tragedian. 

And  then — suddenly,  Walter  Hampden,  one 
of  the  kings  of  present  day  tragedians — 
explodes  all  the  preconceived  notions  which 
you  and  I  had  formed  about  men  who 
delineate  such  characters  as  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth. 

"Why,"  he  asks,  in  that  full,  resonant 
voice,  "why  do  you  speak  to  me  only  of  the 
sad  things  of  life?  Do  I  impress  you  as 
being  a  melancholy  soul?  Have  I  a  sad  face? 
Do  I  fill  you  with  gloom?  Don't  you  think 
that  I,  too,  know  the  joy  of  life?  The  tonic 
value  of  a  joke?  A  laugh?  I  assure  you 
I'm  full  of  pep  and  gay  spirits,  and  have  a 
delicacy  of  humor  all  my  own." 

'Mr.  Hampden,  Shakespearian  star,  actually 
winked  his  left  eye ! 

We  hastened  to  explain  that,  naturally,  we 
thought  all  tragedy  tragic,  and  felt  that  he 
was  part  of  it. 

"All  tragedy  is  not  tragic,"  he  smiled. 
"Sometimes  it's  funny.  Take  the  time,  for 
instance,  when  I  was  playing  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  in  London.  One  night  I  decided  to 
wear  a  wig — just  for  a  lark.  I  have  plenty 
of  hair  of  my  own,  and  didn't  need  one. 
During  one  of  the  most  tragic  scenes,  I  snatch 
my  cap  from  my  head,  and  toss  it  to  the 
ground.  Unaccustomed  as  I  was  to  wearing 


a  wig,  I  forgot  about  it,  and  snatched  cap 
and  wig  from  my  head,  and  got  a  severe  jolt 
when  I  realized  what  I  had  done.  I  turned 
a  bit  away  from  the  audience,  and  rumpled 
my  hair,  realizing  that  it  would  look  un- 
naturally sleek  after  having  been  pressed 
down  by  the  wig.  Then  I  went  on  acting, 
and  no  one,  apparently,  had  noticed  the  funny 
incident. 

"My  twelve-year-old  daughter,  however,  who 
had  been  seated  in  a  box  out  front,  told  me 
after  the  performance  that  she  had  enjoyed 
the  whole  accident  very  much,  but  that  she 
thought  I  was  tearing  my  hair  with  rage  at 
the  mishap,  when  she  saw  me  clutch  it  to 
rumple  it. 

"There  was  once  an  English  tragedienne  who 
was  undecided  whether  to  be  a  blonde  or  a 
brunette  Ophelia.  So  she  wore  a  dark  wig 
during  half  of  the  performance,  and  a  light 
one  during  the  other  half.  Those  are  just 
samples  of  the  many  amusing  things  which 
occur  to  tragedians  and  tragediennes  during 
performances.  I  am  not  an  anecdotist,  and 
so  I  can  not  just  now  recall  other  similar 
incidents,  equally  funny." 

To  a  question  as  to  his  favorite  Shakes- 
pearian role,  Mr.  Hampden  said : 

"I  love  them  all.  But  I  have  a  pet — Shylock. 
Perhaps  because  it  is  a  role  in  which  the 
entire  gamut  of  emotions  is  run.  Next  I  like 
Hamlet,  I  think.  As  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  Macbeth  is  the  least  popular  of  all 
Shakespearian  characters.  I  think  it  is  because 
they  do  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  play,  do 
not  rise  to  its  heights,  are  repelled  by  Mac- 
beth through  lack  of  understanding. 

"Shakespeare  has  taken  a  terrible  character 
and  placed  him  in  a  wonderful  atmosphere, 
pregnant  with  beautiful  and  poetic  words.  This 
aesthetic  atmosphere  is  lost  by  many  theatre- 
goers. You  know,  to  most  theatre  patrons,  as 
to  most  automobile  purchasers,  the  standard 
article  is  the  most  desirable,  the  most  popular. 
Popular  taste  clings  to  the  standardized — in 
plays  as  in  clothes  and  in  cars.  For  instance, 
when  I  walk  down  the  street  in  this,  my  favor- 
ite pre-war  suit,  people  stare  at  me.  a  bit  dis- 
dainfully. It  is  not  the  mode,  not  the  newest 
cut.  nor  the  latest  weave.  I  am  not  wearing 
what  is  being  worn.  Therefore,  I  am  beyond 
tlie  pale." 

Asked  whether  he  meant  to  imply  that  a 
tragedian  was  ascetic  or  aesthetic  or  both,  Mr. 
Hampden  replied : 

"I  think  a  tragedian  does  live  somewhat 
in  a  sphere  by  himself.  He  is  not  an  ascetic 
in  all  that  that  word  implies,  but  he  does  live 
more  simply  and  broadly  than  the  average 
man  lives.  To  him  tragedy  is  not  a  dark  and 
sorrowful  thing.  He  sees  beauty  in  tragedy. 
Sometimes  tragic  things  comfort  him.  He 
finds  tragic  experiences  illuminating,  strangely 
lovely.  He  does  not  under-estimate  tragic 
occurrences,  and  understands  that  they  may 
react  favorably  upon  a  man's  life.  Tragedy- 
precedes  all  (Continued  on  page  132) 
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BARNARD    COLLEGE    PRESENTS    "MONSIEUR    BEAUCAIRE" 

Under  tin-  direction  of  Mrs.  S|Mince/  Within.  Hurruird  School  for  Girls  last  month  presented  Booth  Tarkington's  always  delightful  play 
"Monsieur  Beuncaire."  The  youthful  pltiyerK  wern  excellent  in  their  parls  and  beautifully  costumed.  (  Upper)  Miss  Wilma  Koelach  played 
"Winteraet"  wilh  |M>i8e  HIM)  iiuthorily,  und  MIHH  Ruth  Morria  in  the  role  of  "Beaucaire"  brouyht  to  the  part  not  only  personal  charm,  but 
real  tinting  ability.  (Lowr)  Thr  Minuet,  wilh  MI^K  Ruth  Abbott,  as  "Lady  Mary"  in  the  center  and  Miss  Bi-ssie  Fulraer  as  "Lady  Clariae" 

at  the  right. 
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A  Bcene  from  the  "Draught  of  the  Blue,"  a  pantomime  in  iniixks.  at  the  I^-nox  Hill  Settlement  Mouse,  New  York 

The    Neighborhood    Playhouse 


UNKNOWN  to  many  who  are  interested 
in  community  dramatics,  the  settlement 
houses  of  New  York  City  are  continually  put- 
ting on  first-class  productions  of  first-class 
plays.  These  performances,  however,  are 
generally  given  in  such  out-of-the-way  places 
that  few  people  beside  those  of  the  community 
near  the  settlement  have  the  courage  to  seek 
them  out.  But  recently  a  chance  was  given 
for  everyone  to  see  the  work  o"f  the  settle- 
ments at  its  best,  when  the  Neighborhood 
House  Review  of  1921  was  given  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Roof  Garden.  It  was  a  pageant 
pantomime  based  on  Oscar  Wilde's  story. 


"The  Young  King,"  produced  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Stuart  Walker  and  Mr.  Burton 
James,  art  director  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Settle- 
ment, 511  East  69th  Street. 

VfORE  than  twenty  of  the  settlements  which 
constitute  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  of  New  York  took  part,  each  con- 
tributing its  bit  towards  the  performance :  a 
group  dance,  or  an  actor  or  part  of  an  orches- 
tra according  as  its  talent  lay.  And  these 
were  all  woven  together  around  the  corona- 
tion and  the  three  dreams  of  the  young  king. 
But  their  work  was  not  confined  to  acting 


alone.  All  the  scenery,  which  was  designed 
by  Mr.  James,  was  made  entirely  in  the 
settlements,  from  the  sawing  of  the  boards 
to  the  last  touch  of  paint.  The  costumes, 
too,  were  designed  and  made  by  the  players, 
and  during  the  performance  the  scenes  were 
shifted  by  boys  trained  in  the  settlement 
theatres. 

of   the   most   unique   features  was  the 
use  of  masks  in  the  scene  of  the  hunt  for 
rubies   where   Avarice,    Pestilence   and    Death 
work  their  havoc.    These  masks  were  designed 
(Continued   on   /><!£<•    132) 
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ANY  one  who  has  ever  worked  for  the 
Little  Theatre  movement  knows  how 
questions  poUr  in  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, towns  and  cities,  cojleges  and  communi- 
ties, saying:  "How  can  we  bring  before  our 
Little  Theatre  group  in  an  isolated  town  the 
best  work  of  other  experimental  groups?" 
How,  with  inadequate  facilities,  can  we  show 
what  we  mean  by  a  cyclorama,  or  the  new 
lighting?"  "How  is  it  possible  to  make  a 
somewhat  unenthusiastic  audience  see  and  in- 
stantaneously feel  the  difference  between  a 
cluttered  stage  and  a  stage  whose  setting 
touches  the  high  water  mark  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  ?" 

Now  one  of  the  best  things  about  this 
whole  movement  is  the  wish  to  share  experi- 
ments, and  in  the  hope  that  something  I  have 
found  will  prove  valuable,  I  am  offering  the 
suggestion  here  "for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage."  I  may  add  that  it  is  a  "suggestion" 
whkh  is  now  being  carried  out.  While  little 
scene-models,  well  made  and  lighted,  appeal 
to  all  ivorkers  in  Community  or  Little  Thea- 
tres, they  cannot  hold  the  attention  of  an  audi- 
f  cnce  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  if  that  audi- 


MAGIC   LANTERN  TO   THE   RESCUE 

By  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 
cnce  is  not  primarily  theatre-minded.     More- 


over,   they    are    difficult    to    send    about    the 
country. 

So  here  is  a  new  method  that  may  be  tried. 
The  magic  lantern  can  bring  magic  things 
to  pass !  Slides,  sometimes  colored  and  some- 
times uncolored,  can  be  made  showing  actual 
interiors  of  Little  Theatres.  The  use  of 
cyclorama,  screens,  pylons,  etc.,  can  thus  be 
made  clear  to  school  teachers  and  all  others 
who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  see  the 
simple  devices  by  which  inadequate  staiges  can 
be  remodeled. 

QNE  famous  women's  magazine  raised  the 
standard  of  interior  decoration  through- 
out the  United  States  by  showing  first  a  pic- 
ture of  an  eye-smiting,  badly  decorated,  over- 
cluttered  room;  and  then,  in  juxtaposition 
showed  a  room  all  grace,  dignity,  simplicity. 
The  same  thing  can  be  done  for  stage  sets. 
Show  a  stage  as  it  probably  is  and  should 
not  be,  in  any  community ;  and  then  a  stage 
as  it  might  be,  at  very  little  cost. 

Little  Theatre  directors  will  find  that  through 
this  method  of  using  slides  they  can  place 
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before  their  audiences  the  most  significant 
work  now  being  done  in  all  other  Little  Thea- 
tres. These  Little  Theatres  will  be  glad 
to  co-operate  in  sending  pictures  because  it 
gives  them  publicity  of  a  splendid  order. 
Theatre  artists  will  find  this  method  a  boon, 
because  it  brings  their  work  before  a  grow- 
ing public.  Teachers  can  interest  their 
classes.  "Here  is  a  picture  of  the  ram- 
shackle fish-house  where  the  Provincetown 
Players  first  began.  And  here  is  a  setting 
for  their  New  York  production  of  "Emperor 
Jones"  soon  to  be  produced  in  London.  Can 
there  be  a  greater  contrast?  Here  is  a  town 
hall  in  a  New  Hampshire  village :  here  is 
that  same  town  hall  remodeled  into  a  Little 
Theatre.  Here  is  a  setting  of  compo-board 
for  a  Galsworthy  play  which  cost  $5.00.  Here 
is  a  cyclorama  for  a  Maeterlinck  play  which 
cost  $20.00.  This  is  how  it  is  lighted." 

Could  anything  be  simpler? 

Thirty-five  to  fifty  slides  can  be  used  for 
a  talk.  Slides  cost  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
cents  apiece.  And  a  magic  lantern  or  stere- 
opticon  can  always  be  rented  or  borrowed — 
even  on  Main  Street ! 
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Advertising  Invades  the  Amateur  Stage 

An  organization  of  Advertising  Experts  Turn 
Their  Talents  to  Playwriting  and  Producing 


TV/I  ORE  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  N. 
1V1  W.  Ayer  &  Son  planned  their  first  ad- 
vertising campaign,  life  was  not  the  strenuous 
affair  that  it  is  today.  In  the  days  of  1869, 
when  this  organization  of  advertising  experts 
had  its  beginning,  tired  business  girls  found 
their  only  relaxation  after  the  stress  of  a  day 
at  the  office,  in  an  exciting  game  of  checkers 
at  home,  and  the  tired  business  man,  had  you 
suggested  an  amateur  play  for  diversion,  would 
have  promptly  set  you  down  as  mildly  erratic. 
But  how  we  have  progressed  \ 

We,  of  1931,  wise  in  the  ways  of  Occultism, 
the  Higher  Consciousness,  Realism  and  in- 
numerable other  isms,  have  learned  that  there 
js  a  psychology  to  play-producing  and  acting, 
and  that  it  spells  community  spirit,  increased 
efficiency,  and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  pride 
in  the  far-seeing  business  organizations  foster- 
ing amateur  dramatics  as  a  means  of  self- 
expression  and  relaxation  for  their  workers. 

pIFTY  years  ago,  not  even  the  wildest 
dreamer  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
tliat  the  Drama  might  be  accorded  a  perman- 
ent place  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  that 
"play-acting"  by  people  outside  the  Profession 
would,  one  day,  be  actually  financed  and 
sponsored  by  a  serious-mintjed  business  or- 
ganization—the  thing  was  unheard  of. 

And  yet,  that  is  just  what  happened  in 
Philadelphia  a  month  or  more  ago,  when  the 
employees  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  produced 
an  original  five-act  play,  "Let's  Go,"  which  was 
financed  by  the  Company. 

It  was  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Theatre 
to  t-st.-ibli.sh  a  fellow-feeling — un  esprit  tie 
cor^s — to  watch  the  performance  and  the  en- 
thusiastic audience  that  filled  the  huge  theatre. 
Everybody  knew  everybody  else,  and  one  and 


all  were  drawn  together  by  their  mutual  pride 
in,  and  enjoyment  of  this  play  of  their  own 
creation. 

"Let's  Go"  was  written,  conceived  and  pro- 
duced by  The  Frolickers,  a  social  society  com- 
posed of  the  employees  of  N",  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  under  the  leadership  and  management  of 
Mr.  H.  Batten  of  their  organization,  who  first 
sponsored  the  play  idea.  It  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  seek  material  for  their  book 
from  their  business  contacts  and  the  plot  was 
accordingly  built  around  the  adventures  of 
Mr.  Wright  Ontyme,  a  breezy  advertising 


Mr.  B.  A.  Ludgale  as  Bernard  Palissey.  Mist* 
N.  Miedel  as  Anette,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  R.  Phillips 
as  Le  Chevalier,  in  the  episode  of  "Palissey  the 
Cotter"— the  gem  of  the  play  "Let's  Go."  Mr. 
Ludgate  and  Miss  Miedel  were  both  admirable  in 
their  parts  to  which  they  brought  sympathy  and 
understanding. 


man,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  planning  of  an 
important  advertising  campaign,  finds  his  ideas 
eoiic  stale,  and  calls  Imagination  to  hij  aid 
In  five  highly  amusing  episodes,  Imagination 
takes  him  back  to  the  days  of  Cheops  and  the 
pyramids;  King  Arthur's  Court  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table;  a  Turkish 
Harem,  and  the  impoverished  home  of 
Pallissey  the  Potter,  in  France,  1536  A.  D, 
and  in  each  period  Wright  Ontyme  applies 
the  principals  of  advertising  with  equally  happy 
and  astonishing  results. 

(CHEOPS  and  the  denizens  of  the  Desert, 
who  had  never  heard  that.  "It  Pays  to 
Advertise,"  were  "sold"  on  the  idea  before 
the  fall  of  the  first  curtain.  At  King  Arthur's 
Court,  Lady  Guinevere  was  rescued  from  the 
Giant,  thanks  to  thv-  ingenious  methods  of 
Wright  Ontyme,  and  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  court  soothsayer.  Merlin,  whose  incanta- 
tions and  charms  had  failed  to  affect  the 
deliverance  of  the  lady. 

In  the  Turkish  episode,  Wright  Ontyme, 
finding  the  Caliph  Ben  Day  moping  in  his 
Harem  with  but  one  faded  beauty  left  to  him, 
the  others  having  deserted  to  become  Red 
Cross  nurses  and  efficiency  experts,  proceeds 
to  set  things  right.  He  dashes  off  want  ads 
that  draw  the  Turkish  beauties  from  the 
market  place  to  Ben  Day's  harem,  and  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  leaves  the  Caliph  surrounded 
by  a  clamoring  bevy  of  applicants.  History 
repeats  itself  in  the  medieval  home  of 
Pallisey  the  Potter— the  power  of  advertising 
untangles  a  domestic  situation  that  threatens 
not  to  end '"and  they  lived  happily  ever  after." 
Pallissey  and  his  faithful  wife  are  reconciled, 
and  the  glazed  pottery,  for  which  they  had 
almost  sacrificed  their  happiness  is  rescued  from 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Community    Dramatic    Activities 


By  ETHEL  ARMES 
Community    Service,    Inc. 


SHE     was     a     little     maid     of     Algonac,  reviving  local  scenes  in  its  own  history.     All  co-operation  such  as  the  best  essay  on  St.  Clair 

Michigan,  one  of  the  six  centers  of  St.  of   these    six   sections   unite   at    Port    Huron,  County  history,  open  to  rural  schools;  on  local 

Clair  County  where  a  series  of  historical  July  9th    for   a   mammoth   historical   pageant,  history,  open  to  grade  and  high  schools ;  song 

festivals  and  pageants  is  commemorating,  this  Thus   five  hundred   different  groups  compris-  words  and  music,   open  to  musical  people  in 

summer,    the    one    hundredth    anniversary    of  ing   seven   thousand   people   in   all   are   taking  the  county ;  best  designs  for  posters,  open  to  all 


the  founding  of  the  county.  With  eyes  shin- 
ing like  stars  she  danced  up  to  the  Com- 
munity Service  director  and  said  :  "My  grand- 
father's in  it,  my  father's  in  it,  my  mother's 
in  it,  my  sister's  in  it  —  I  wanted  to  be  in  it, 
and  now  I'm  in  it  !" 

Very  nearly  everybody  else  who  lives  in 
Algonac  is  also  "in  it"  with  this  little  maid, 
as  are  the  people  of  St.  Clair,  Capac,  Yale, 
Port  Huron  and  Beard's  Hills.  For  this  is 
_  far  and  away  the  biggest  event  in  community 
dramatics  ever  yet  planned  •  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  or  possibly  in  any 
state  in  this  country. 

Seven  thousand  people  are  rehears- 
ing and  working  simultaneously 
throughout  six  different  sections  of 
St.  Clair  County  for  this  mammoth 
production  as  these  pages  go  to  press. 
Preparations  have  been  under  wa? 
for  a  solid  year.  Not  only  is  it  St. 
Clair  County's  centennial  celebration, 
it  is  also  the  Home  Coming  Week. 
Ind(eed,  all  roads  in  the  middle  west 
are  leading  today  into  Michigan.  The 
great  event,  scheduled  for  July  3-9, 
has  been  the  main  topic  of  churches, 
schools,  clubs,  press  and  cross  road 
stores  for  months  past.  All  pastors 
of  St.  Clair  County  churches  devote 
their  services  on  "Centennial 
Sunday,  July  3,  to  the  celebration 
with  special  sermons,  historical  ad- 
dresses and  music.  Every  step  in 
St.  Clair's  stirring  history  will  be 
retraced,  recreated,  relived.  And 
Michigan  and  St.  Clair  County,  es- 
pecially—are packed  with  historical 
riches.  Indian  legend  and  tradition, 
French  romance,  and  frontier  episode. 
The  American^  Legion,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Salvation  Army,  G.  A.  R., 
D.  A.  R.,  the  Masons,  Eastern  Stars, 
and  numerous  other  local  and  state  organiza- 


part  in   the   celebration.      Each   group   has   a 
leader  from  their  own  number  who  takes  care 


interested    in    art ;    centennial   poem,    open    to 
men's    and    women's   clubs;    best    slogan    and 


director  of  Community  Service,  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Schubert.  Each  of  the  500  leaders  is  re- 
sponsible for  having  his  or  her  group  at  re- 
hearsals and  is  also  responsible  for  all  proper- 
ties, costumes,  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  six  thousand  actors,  over 


Miss      Joy      M.      Higgms, 
Community    Service.    Inc.. 
Director      of     Community 
.Dramatics,  Boston. 


of  all  rehearsals  except  the  two  or  three  con-  jingle  to  announce  centennial,  open  to  all, 
ducted  by  Miss  Lamkin  and  her  associate  di-  and  finally  a  contest  for  the  best  short  story 
rector,  Miss  Edna  G.  Keith,  and  the  chorus  of  Pioneer  days.  The  gathering  of  historical 

data    for    the    building   of    the    pageant    was 
undertaken,  and  all  old  settlers  gotten  in  touch 
with.      Choruses  were   developed   under  local 
leadership   in  each  of   the   six  sections.      Ex- 
hibits of  old  relics,  old  costumes,  old  books, 
old  i  newspapers,  early  designs  in  boat  building, 
etc.,  were  held  together  with  exhibits 
showing  achievements  in  agriculture, 
club  work,  industry  and  recreation. 
It  has  been  a  superbly  active  year. 
*.  "Our  five  hundred  volunteer  leaders 
are    steadily    at    work,"    said     Miss 
Lamkin.     "All  aje  living  again  early 
scenes    in    their    childhood,    because 
all    of    these    festivals    and    pageants 
are  built   up   around   the  history   of 
each  community.    They  have  gathered 
that   history   and  they   are    living   it 
every   day   now,    and   through    doing 
this,    they    are    adding    new      >uches 
every  day.   Whole  families  are  having 
a   wonderful   time   expressing  them- 
selves,   getting   out    and   away    from 
reserve    and    self-consciousness    that 
seem  to  come  with  age  and  custom. 
It   is   not   unusual   after  a   rehearsal 
to  have  a  man  step  up  to  us  and  say, 
"If  you'll  give  me  the  order  of  busi- 
ness   of    this    scene    I'll    meet    these 
groups  and  we'll  have  this  all  worked 
out  when  you  get  back." 

"The  leadership  developed,  the  new 
interests  created  and  the  spirit  of  the 
community  grown  to  good  size,  makes 
anything  possible.  The  joy  that 
conies  to  us  as  we  work  with  these 
new  groups  who  love  their  com- 
munity, who  want  to  make  a  worth- 
900  people  are  working  on  committees.  while  showing  of  its  history  and  its  talents, 


Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin. 
Community  Service.  (In- 
corporated), director  of 
Pageants  and  Festivals  of 
the  St.  Clair  County  Cen- 
tennial Celebration.  She  ia 
the  author  of  a  number  of 
plays  and  pageants  and  of 
books  on  recreational  acti- 
vities. As  a  director  of 
dramatics  on  a  large  scale 
and  head  of  the  Michigan- 
work,  Miss  Lamkin  is  doing 
a  most  significant  and  inter- 
esting piece  of  community 
work  today. 


tions  are  combining  with  the  churches,  schools.       Furthermore,    each    center    has    developed    a      and    who   desire   to   make   it   always   a   better 
libraries,  historical  clubs  and  business  organi-      chorus  and  is  preparing  a  choral  program  for      place  to  live  in,  increases  as  the  days  go  by." 


zations  in  one  united  effort  for  this  vast  and 
significant  community  celebration. 
*  *  * 

i  Nina  B.  Lamkin  of  Community  Ser- 
vice, Inc.-,  is  the  director  of  the  festivals 
and  pageants.  Miss  Lamkin's  method  of  or- 
ganizing and  co-ordinating  so  intricate  and 
extensive  a  community,  production  is  in  itself 


its  own  Festival  and  another  for  the  big 
pageant.  The  financing  of  these  projects,  is 
distributed  among  the  communities,  the 
smaller  ones  paying  $200  to  $250  to  the  county 
fund;  the  larger,  from  $500  to  $1,000.  Thus 
the  sum  of  $8,000  has  been  arranged  to 
cover  cost  of  the  year  of  preparation,  and  all 
expenses  of  the  great  festivals  and  pageants. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  greater  portion 


many  sections  of  greater  Boston  the 
play  spirit  is  springing  up.  Throughout 
the  social  settlements,  notably  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  House,  South  End  House,  Lincoln  House, 
churches,  colleges,  schools,  and  clubs  all  over 
the  city,  series  of  little  plays  were  given 
throughout  the  spring  and  will  be  continued 


specialists. 


an  achievement  of  interest.  -    _    _-    -„ ,   ...„   B.^.i_,    y^n^u 

In  the   first  place,   St.  Qair.  County/nearly      of  the  work  is  being  done  through  volunteer 

as  large  as  the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Island,      service,   the   volunteer   leaders  working  under  *            *            * 

is,    to    be    exact,    two-thirds    the    size    of    the      the     direction     of     the     Community     Service  QUT  in  the  hills  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  a  group 

'  "its-  of    drama    lovers    and    skillful    amateur 

players   are  producing  plays  and   little  operas 

various   activities  have  been   definitely  from  time  to  time.     Comprised  of  a  number 

ordered    and    conducted    during    the   past  of  the  most  prominent  citizens   of   Hingham, 

centers.      Each   of   these  centers   or   divisions      year.   ^Contests  have  been  released  each  month  the  dramatic  club's  presentations  are  invariably 

has  its  own  home-coming  day,  and  a  Festival      creating  interest  in  new  phases  of  community  popular  town  affairs. 


doughty  little  New  England  State.  The  broad 
and  picturesque  reaches  of  the  county  have 
been  divided  into  six  natural  divisions  tying 
up  the  rural  sections  '  with  town  or  trade 
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Tktttre  Maguini,  Augnit. 


•     AtMiettt  Ktlltrmann 
"  Modtli 


In  D.  Schwari 


ZENA  KEEFE,  a  Selznick  star,  invites  new  interest  in 
bathing,  with  the  aid  of  a  gypsy  bandana,  a  Japanese 
parasol  and  an  appealing  Annette  Kellermann  beach  cos- 
tume of  brown  jersey.  It  is  the  famous  2-in-l  model 
with  the  addition  of  inverted  pleats  of  scarlet  jersey  set 
in  from  bust  line  to  hem — this  feature  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  plump  woman 


(Below) 

ROSE  ROLANDO,  noted  for  her  charming  dancing  in 
the  "Rose  Girl"  abandons  herself  to  the  joys  of  the 
surf  in  a  flapper  beach  suit  of  crimson  arid  white  wool 
jersey.  A  white  patent  leather  belt  adds  chic  to  the 
outfit,  which  by  the  way  is  the  xsmart  addition  to  this 
season's  bathing  outfit 


T" 


CLAI BORNE  FOSTER  chooses  a  one- 
piece  bathing  suit  of  marine  blue  jersey 
with  wide  pipings  and  belt  of  white  silk 
braid.  The  tights  are  separate,  which 
slight  deviation  from  the  2-in-l,  fits  the  . 
figure  less  snugly.  New  styles  in  bathing 
shoes  are  noted  in  each  of  the  photographs 


TOT  QUALTERS,  a  captivating  dancer1 
in  "The  Passing  Show.of  1921"  is  ready 
for  a  swimming  contest  in  one  of  the 
newest  fur  trimmed  suits — it's  a  lovely 
shade  of  yellow  with  edgings  of  an  imi- 
tation fur  that  sheds  the  water  beauti- 
fully. Miss  Quakers  is  surely  anticipating 
the  great  fur  season  just  ahead  of  us! 
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PAULINE  MOP.GAK 


CATHERINE  CALVERT  IN 
"MORAL  FIBER"— 

As  co-star  with  Corinne  Griffitli.  Miss 
Calvert  is  wearing  wonderfully  smart  frocks 
and  wraps  from  the  house  of  Frances.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  noted  creators  of 
fashion  are  introducing  their  latest  designs  on 
the  screen  as  well  as  on  the  dramatic  stage — 
one  gains  so  many  clever  suggestions  for  the 
new  wardrobe  in  viewing  the  society  play  of 
tod;iy. 

Miss  Calvert  delights  in  wraps  and  coat 
dresses,  three  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
sketch !  At  the  left  is  an  engaging  coat  of 
white  hroadc'oth  with  emhossed  chiffon  tiro- 
cade — long  loose  sleeves  lined  with  black  satin, 
further  accented  with  a  deep  rolling  collar 
fringed  in  monkey  fur.  The  companion  sketch 
reflects  the  newest  mode  in  a  coat  dress  with 
very  unique  ornamentation.  White  silk  serge 
is  a  slip-on  model  with  white  wool  stitching 
in  lattice  design — file  touch  of  color  appearing 
in  the  doll  heads  made  of  wool  with  bright 
yellow  hair  and  touches  of  red  in  the  nose  and 
mouth.  These  cunning  dolls  swing  gaily  about 
like  bright  colored  wix>len  balls.  Kor  evening, 
simplicity  rules,  and  the  white  satin  gown  with 
crystal  bugles  depends  entirely  on  the  circular 
skirt  which  spreads  out  like  a  fan  while 
dam-ing.  A  touch  of  red  chiffon  in  the  girdle 
flutters  at  the  side  in  a  shower  of  narrow 
ribbon.  An  effective  evening  wrap  is  of  white 
chiffon  hung  with  rhinestones  and  mounted 
with  a  huge  collar  of  ermine. 

Black  charmcuse  makes  another  evening 
frock  witfi  a  jeweled  harness  of  pearl  and 
gold  embroidery. 


SNAPSHOTS  OK 


The  first  decided  impression  we  had  of 
fashion  in  viewing  this  uproarious  travesty, 
was  in  the  appearance  of  Miss  Barrymore 
unannounced  upon  the  stage  —  but  no  !  Upon 
closer  inspection  and  consultation  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  discovered  it  was  Nora  Baycs  in 
that  now  famous  satire  on  "Clair  de  Litne"- 
she  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  Miss  Barry- 
more  in  that  adorable  white  satin  gown  which 
is  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  tight  fitting 
pointed  bodice  aqd  long  voluminous  skirt  with 
pearl  trimmings,  and  that  same  chic  little  hat 
110  larger  than  a  candy  box.  with  'the  sweeping 
plumes  of  white  —  all  were  duplicated  to  per- 
fection. Who  can  doubt  the  charm  of  that 
hat.  and  a  word  to  the  wise  will  immediately 
install  such  a  model  in  the  summer  ward- 
robe. The  French  women  are  now  wearing 
picture  hats  with  formal  evening  dress  —  why 
not  introduce  this  t>ewitching  fashion  in 
America? 

Another  charming  suggestion  for  the  sum- 
mer frock  was  glimpsed  on  one  of  the  dajicmg 
girls;  tourquoise-blue  taffeta  made  on 
rcdingote  lines  fluted  with  taffeta  and  mounted 
on  sheer,  dotted  net  which  formed  the  wee 
shoulder  sleeves  and  shallow  yoke.  A  poke 
bennet  of  natural  leghorn  was  built  high  in 
front  with  red  roses.  And  then  we  discovered 
the  Mexican  note  in  fashions  which  promises 
to  be  extremely  smart.  It  was  evidenced  in 
the  red  velvet  sailor  hat  with  ball  fringe,  and 
the  Toreador  jacket,  white  blouse  beneath 
with  a  skirt  of  fringe.  The  idea  could  U- 
cleverly  modified  with  a  finely  pleated  skirt. 
but  the  short  jacket  indicated  in  the  sketch 
is  quite  the  latest  and  should  l>e  copied 
rxactlv  ! 
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NA/IMOVA  IN   "CAMILLE"— 

The  fascinating  Nazimova  will  soon  appear 
in  a  screen  version  of  "Camille,"  lending  her 
vi\i<l  personality  to  a  picture  rich  in  dramatic 
situations !  Of  course,  she  will  costume  her- 
self in  stunning  and  individual  manner!  Her 
conception  of  fashion  is  always  artistic  and 
"different." 

\Ye  have  sketched  an  evening  gown  to  be 
worn  in  "Camille'' — almost  eerie  in  the  way  it 
clings,  and  the  charm  of  its  decolletaKe.  Gold 
cloth  wraps  the  body  from  bust  to  toe-tip, 
clinging  in  such  mysterious  manner  that  the 
contour  of  the  body  is  plainly  silhouetted. 
A  width  of  pale  gold  tissue  without  any 
straps  makes  a  bodice  bandeau  over  which  is 
swung  the  upper  part  of  the  gown  in  diamond 
shape,  one  point  extending  up  high-  in  front 
where  it  is  held  over  the  shoulders  with 
narrow  jeweled  tends  which  reach  to  a  low 
waistline  in  the  back.  About  her  shoulders 
and  falling  in  regal  drapery  like  a  court  train, 
she  wears  a  cobweb  raiment  of  finest  black  net 
splashed  with  huge  disks  of  gold  embroidery- 
For  a  daytime  outfit,  Nazimova  chooses  a 
unique  Russian  costume,  which  is  so  ravishing 
in  effect  that  we  may  expect  to  see  it  repeated 
in  winter  styles.  We  think  most  emphatically 
that  Russian  boots  will  be  the  vogue — they 
were  introduced  in  "Sally,"  and  now  they  re- 
appear as  the  smartest  sort  of  footwear  for 
the  autumn.  They  are  of  softest  kid,  buckled 
-half  way  up  the  leg.  Marine  blue  velvet 
makes  the  stunning  Russian  wrap,  embroidered 
in  silver  or  braid. 


FROM   "STEIN  &  ELAINE"— 

Yivienne  Segal,  who  will  appear  in  the 
early  fall  in  a  new  comedy  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young,  yclept  "A  Wise  Child."  is  wearing 
some  wonderfully  smart  frocks  from  the 
above  dressmaking  establishment,  and  she 
knows  just  how  to  wear  that  ermine  wrap 
with  deep  beaded  fringe  of  jade  and  crystals ' 
We  are  showing  it  in  the  sketch  for  the  design 
is  *o  original,  and  appropriate  too.  for  any 
season.  The  lining  is  jade  green  chiffon,  very 
finely  pleated,  and  the  collar  just  crushes 
about  the  neck  in  the  way  only  luscious  fur 
can  crush  when  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  an 
artist.  We  understand  Mae  Murray  has  a 
wrap  very  similar  with  a  fringe  of  crystal  and 
pcarh. 

Because  Miss  Segal  is  going  up  to  Maine 
very  shortly,  she  lias  ordered  one  of  the  ad- 
vance winter  models  in  an  all-enveloping 
moleskin  coat— you  can  see  by  the  sketch  that 
it  is  longer  than  heretofore,  and  that  regula- 
tion sleeves  are  notable.  In  precise  little 
points,  the  pelts  overlap,  resulting  in  a  novel 
effect  The  newest  note  in  fur  garments  is 
the  suit  of  mole  or  baby  lamb— a  separate 
skirt  and  jacket,  or  the  frock  which  slips  over 
the  head  and  is  belted  with  a  brilliant  rope  of 
beads.  A  winsome  evening  frock  is  likewise 
sketched— very  simple  with  its  panniered  skirt 
of  pearl  seqnined  cloth  and  smartly  cut  bodice 
showing  much  bareness  underneath  the  arm 
and  in  the  front,  with  the  fabric  covering  the 
back.  With  this  symphony  in  ivory.  Miss 
Segal  carries  a  poster  fan  of  jade  green  coque 
cut  in  bizarre  lengths  and  sprinkled  with  black 
spots. 

A  chinchilla  cape  gathered  into  a  small 
close  fitting  collar  is  worn  over  the  frock 
and  reaches  to  the  ankle. 
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Youth     Co-operates     With     Youth 

By  ANGELINA 


You  may  get  a  glimpse  .of 
the  happy  cooperation  given 
Miss  Ward  by  this  "House 
of  Youth"  suit  in  brown  du- 
vetyn  with  its  beaver  collar, 
though  the  photograph  can- 
not show  one  of  the  choicest 
features,  the  rich  fringe  and 
embroidery  at  the  bottom  of 
the  jacket 


FATHER  made  a  flying  trip  to  Paris  a 
while  ago  and  returned  on  the  Aquitania. 
Mother  and  I  and  Edwin  went  to  meet  him 
when  he  arrived.  If  I  can't  be  going,  or 
arriving  from,  abroad  myself  the  next  best 
choice  is  to  go  to  the  pier  to  see  someone 
who  is.  (You  must  by  now  know  this  little 
hobby  of  mine  for  vicarious  experience). 
Every  big  steamer  yields  such  a  fine  crop  of 
smart  men  and  women,  and  .  .  .  celebrities. 

As  we  watched  the  people  come  off  the  boat 
a  lovely  creature  crossed  the  gangplank.  She 
had  the  most  marvelous  shade  of  orange-red 
hair  that  caught  the  light  in  fine-spun  puffs 
either  side  a  dazzling  pink-and-white  skin. 
Everybody  was  staring  .  .  . 

"Look  Edwin,"  I  nudged  him,  "Unmistakably 
an  English  beauty!  I  wonder  who  she  is." 

"Ye  Gods !"  cried  Edwin  in  great  excitement, 


Before  that,  however,  I  ran  into  Miss  Ward 
on  the  Avenue,  starting  out  on  a  shopping  ex- 
pedition. "American  women  were  so  smart . . . 
She  loved  their  clothes  .  .  .  especially  the 
tailored  things  .  .  .  She  wanted  some  like 
them.  Tell  her,  now,  where  was  the  best  place 
to  go  for  that?" 

I  looked  at  Miss  Ward.     .     . 

The  celebrated  English-beauty-skin  is  one  of 
those  traditions  that  happen  to  be  true.  Most 
traditions  of  the  sort  are  pure  superstition. 
But.  there  is  "a  something"  about  the  texture 
of  a  lovely  English  skin,  a  satin  fineness  of 
grain,  a  blending  of  tints  that  s*eem  to  be  a 
unique  product  of  the  British  Isles.  As  I 
noted  the  exquisite  charm  and  freshness  of 
Miss  Ward's  face  I  involuntarily  thought,  "the 
incarnation  of  youth!"  And  the  association 
tracks  of  my  brain  being  in  perfectly  good 
working  order  I  opened  my  mouth  and  directed 
Miss  Ward  to  "The  House  of  Youth."  That 
is,  I  directed  her  to  a  shop  where  she  could 
find  "tailored  things,"  suits  and  wraps  bearing 
the  labels  of  "The  House  of  Youth." 

For  not  only  should  Youth  be  garmented  in 
Youth,  but  you  know  the  English  like  quality 
above  everything.  And  quality  is  what  one 
gets  in  "House  'of  Youth"  models  .  .  .  quality 


For  concrete  evidence,  see 
this  black  duvetyn  wrap  from 
"The  House  of  Youth"  that 
Miss  Dorothy  Ward  of  the 
Winter  Garden  chose  for  the 
Fall.  Among  its  other  en- 
chanting qualities  the  wrap 
is  edged  with  squirrel  and 
embroidered  with  lines  of 
silver  and  blacic 


"Dorothy  Ward !"  And  dashed  away  from  me 
in  the  direction  of  the  lady. 

I  needed  no  other  explanation  than  the  name 
.  .  for  ever  since  Edwin  came  back  from 
the  other  side  he  had  done  nothing  but  talk 
Dorothy  Ward  to  me.  When  he  was  in  London 
he  saw  her  in  "Happy-Go-Lucky"  three  times, 
and  further  he  met  her  one  evening  at  a  smart 
after-the-theatre  supper  party.  And  it  was 
not  only  that  she  was  such  a  peach  for  looks, 
and  her  work  on  the  stage  so  clever  .  .  .  and 
all  that,  Edwin  raved  on.  But  she  had  the 
loveliest  manner  when  you  met  her  .  .  .  "If 
Miss  Ward  ever  gets  here,  Angelina,"  Edwin 
would  say,  "you  must  meet  her." 

And  lo  and  behold !  there  was  Miss  Ward, 
over-seas  to  be  starred  in  "The  Whirl  of  New 
York,"  the  new  show  at  the  Winter  Garden. 
And  in  five  minutes  I  was  meeting  her  .  .  . 
and  in  five  more  Edwin  and  I  promised  to 
come  to  her  opening  night  (which  we  sub- 
sequently did)  and  made  her  promise  for  a 
party  later. 


of  material,  of  cut,  of  finish.  If  fur  is  used 
on  a  garment  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  If 
embroidery,  it  is  a  pattern  of  original  design, 
worked  out  by  expert  artists  and  not  the 
hackneyed  themes  turned  out  in  wholesale 
fashion.  The  same  measure  of  quality  is 
found  in  the  linings  ...  in  the  finish  of 
buttons,  of  seams,  of  tassels  and  fringe  .  .  . 
I  knew  "The  House  of  Youth"  could  not  fail 
Miss  Ward  .  .  . 

Later  on,  she  expressed  her  appreciation  to 
me  for  my  information,  and  acceded  most 
graciously  to  my  request  to  pose  in  the  models 
she  selected  . 

These  were  two,  a  suit  and  a  wrap,  the  one 
brown  trimmed  with  beaver,  the  other  black 
and  squirrel-bordered. 
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Ask  Musicians, 

Composers  -Teachers 


TNQUIRE  among  the  knowing,  and  they  will  tell 
you.  The  Brunswick  for  years  has  been  recognized 
as  the  accepted  instrument  of  the  musical  world — the 
phonograph  in  the  homes  of  greatest  musicians,  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

And  now  they  will  tell  you  too,  that  because  of  an 
entirely  new  Method  of  Interpretation,  Brunswick 
Records  have  assumed  the  same  Supreme  position. 

Note  what  critics  say 

"An  amazing  advance  over  anything  heretofore  accomplished 
.  in  recording  .  .  .  tones  are  almost  unbelievably  true,  sweeter 
and  more  beautiful." 

"The  musical  fancy  of  the  day,  due  to  a  refreshingly  unique 
method  of  interpretation,"  says  another. 

"Music  that  brings  the  dance  tingle  to  your  toes,"  says  a 
famous  ballroom  dancer.  "It's  not  hard  to  understand,  once 
you  hear,  why  the  whole  dance  world  yielded,  unreservedly, 
to  the  lure  of  Brunswick  interpretation." 

Hear  them  at  their  best 

To  hear  Brunswick  Records  on  any  phonograph  is  a 
revelation.  Hear  Godowsky,  Karle,  Chamlee,  Rosen 
and  other  world-noted  Brunswick  artists. 


But  to  hear  them  at  their  best,  hear  them  on  a  Brunswick, 

This  is  why 

Due  to  the  exclusive  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduc- 
tion (embodying  the  Ultona,  which  cushions  the  path 
of  the  needle  by  proper  suspension,  and  the  Brunswick 
oval  Tone  Amplifier  of  moulded  wood)  perfect  ren- 
dition of  the  so-called  "difficult"  tones  is  achieved — 
tones  beyond  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  type  of  instru- 
ment. 

The  piano  is  made  to  yield  in  true  reproduction. 
Mighty  crescendos  of  volume  are  conveyed  with  the 
same  facility  as  sustained  notes  of  mellow  quality. 
And  even  soprano  High  "C"  obtained  without  the 
slightest  "metallic"  instrusion,  or  vibration! 

Hence,  buying  any  phonograph  without  at  least 
hearing  The  Brunswick  is  a  mistake.  And  those  high 
in  the  Musical  World  will  tell  you  so. 

Ask  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. Remember  The  Brunswick  plays  all  records, 
and  that  Brunswick  records  can  be  played  on  any 
phonograph.  Hear,  compare — then  judge  for  yourself. 


NOTE:     New  Brunswick   records  are  on  sale  at  all  Brunswick  dealers  on  the  16th  of  each  month  in  the  East, 
and  in  Denver  and  the  West  on  the  20th.     Avoid  missing  much  of  what  is  best  in  music  by  hearing  them. 

THE    BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER    CO.,  Chicago 

Manufacturers — Established  1845 


Hear  these  Brunswick 

Super-Feature 

Records 

If  your  fancy  turns  to  dancing — hear 
Crooning  (Fcx  Trot)  and  In  Your  Eyes 
(One  Step)  by  Carl  Fentons  Orchestra,  No. 
2104— it  has  the  dance  lure  as  only  Bruns- 
wick's Interpretation  can  inspire. 

But    for   the    seriously    beautiful,    by    aH 
means    hear    Waltz    in    C   Sharp    Minor,  . 
Pianoforte  Solo,  played  by  Leopold  Godow- 
sky.  No.  10031. 

Any  phonograph  can  play 
Brunswick  Records. 


BRUNSWICK 


tiENMNG 

6oot  Shop  (DC. 

577-579  nadison  Ave.at  57'-"5t.s 

Branch -676  Madison  Ave  at  6l»-62»Siv 
NEW   YORK 

Henning  Introduces 


In  all  the  predominating 
Shades  and  Combinations 


"Henning  Fits  the  Narrow  Heel" 


My  Fashion 

Correspondence 


By  PAULINE  MORGAN 


Posed    by 
Kathlene  Martyn 


White 


Floyd 

"We  consider  the  "Shado-hem" 
Pettiskirt  of  great  interest  to  women 
from  a  fashion  and  practical  stand- 
point. The  object  of  the  skirt  is  to 
enable  a  woman  to  wear  a  light  sum- 
mer frock  of  organdie  or  lace  with 
only  a  pair  of  knickers  and  a  "Shado- 
hem"  underneath,  and  yet  be  shadow- 
proof.  It  comes  in  all  shades." 

Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills. 


"As  Eva  Le  Gallienne  wears  sports  clothes  so  effectively,  she  has  consented 
to  pose  in  two  of  our  smartest  models.  The  golf  outfit  is  an  imported 
tweed  in  green,  blue  and  brown  plaid,  with  knickers  cut  on  mannish  military 
lines  that  button  at  each  side — there  is  likewise  a  button  cuff  below  the  knee. 
A  knee  length  coat  is  worn  with  this — a  full  belted  model  with  huge  pockets 
and  an  inverted  pleat  at  the  back. 

"For  riding,  the  covert  suit  adds  a  waistcoat  made  exclusively  by  us, 
of  tan  and  brown  homespun.  It  has  a  silk  back,  is  made  surplice  fashion  and 
fastens  at  the  back  with  a  button.  Both  outfits  are  designed  and  made  by 

us,  and  cannot  be  found  elsewhere." 

Abercrombie  &•  Fitch  Co. 


"The   smartest  summer   frocks  are  the 
simplest    frocks,    and    Canton    crepe    and 
crepe    de    Chine    still    lead    for    daytime 
wear.      The     photographs      of      Eleanor 
Woodruff   and   Wanda   Hawley  herewith 
are   practical   and   smart   suggestions   for 
different    degrees    of    weather. 
,,-3      Miss    Woodruff,    in    an    emerald 
green  crepe    de    Chine   one   piece 
frock  with  ruffling  maize  of  organdie, 
shows    an    exceedingly    smart    model. 
Miss  Hawley  wears  a  three  piece  cos- 
tume   of   corn   colored    Canton    crepe, 
braided  in  oyster  white  rat  tail  design, 
with  white  lining  the  cape  and  making 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodice. 

"The  short  cape  is  exceedingly  smart 
as  part  of  a  three  piece  suit,  and  the 
short  jacket  of  duvetyn  or  veldyn  in 
bright  colors  is  a  sports  garment  that 
vies  with  the  sweater  coat  for  suprem- 
acy." /.  M.  Gidding  &  Co. 


Miss  Haailey 


Miss    Woodruff 
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Their  perfumes  Are  flowers 


ESTABLISHED  IN  FRANCE    SINCE    1833 


The   Perfume 
of  Individuality" 


J7«  bottles  of  Baccarat  Crystal 
At  the  better  shops 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  366    MADISON  AVENUE 

Telephone  -V&nderbM  Q690 


The  Dorothy  Ward 
KNICKERBOCKER  GOLF  SUIT 

The  "thoroughbred"  qualities 
of  this  unusual  knickerbocker 
golf  suit  have  beguiled 
Dorothy  Ward,  the  famed 
English  beauty,  actress  and 
all-round  sportswoman  to 
adopt  it  as  her  own. 

Scotwced  and  Boncel  Knit 
are  the  fabrics  which  make 
these  suits.  They're  100% 
pure  worsted — never  wrinkle 
nor  stretch — the  preferred 
fabrics  for  sports  and  coun- 
try club  suits. 

Angora   Specialty  Company 

12  W.  37th   St.   New   York  City 

Dept.    B 


lerdintfer  Eve- 
ning Gown  trimmed 
—ith"J.C."  Brilliant 
Moire  Ribbon. 


J3, noted  Statlr 
and  Screen  Star. 


Beautiful  ribbons  add  to  the  richness  and  distinc- 
tion of  dress.  They  help  to  convey  the  idea  of 
charm  and  good  taste  in  dress.  Whatever  you 
choose  to  trim — a  carefully  chosen  ribbon  will 
insure  it  a  compelling  individuality. 

J.C."  are  America's  Best  Ribbons — always 
preferred  by  style  creators  and  dress  designers.  Ask 
for  them  by  name  at  leading  ribbon  departments. 

JOHNSON,  COWDIN  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
40  East  30th  Street  New  York 
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uit  withjJic/htsJItiacJied 


LSEWHERE  in  this  magazine, 
you  will  see  charming  poses  of 
Claybourne  Foster,  Tot  Qual- 
ters,  Rose  Rolando  and  Zena  Keefe, 
all  charmingly  exploiting  the  pic- 
turesque qualities  of  Annette  Kel- 
lermann  Bathing  Suits.  Proving 
the  popularity  of  the  "Smartest 
Togs  on  the  Beach"  among  chic 
folk  of  the  Stage  and  Screen  as 
well  as  among  smart  sportswomen 

everywhere! 

Sold  by  all  better  shops  in  sises  for 
Women,  Misses  and  Tots.  None  genu- 
ine without  the  label  showing  the  name 
"Annette  Kellermann"  in  red.  Wr-tte 
us  for  name  of  dealer  nearest  to  you. 


Asbury  Mills 


n  of  famous  A  nnclle  Kellermann 
Bathing  Suits  <r  Swimming  Tights 
New  York  Office:  200  Fifth  Avenue 


Korex 


KOTEX,  the  new  sanitary  pads, 
are  never  more  cordially  wel- 
come than  on  a  journey.  A  box 
of  12  weighs  but  a  few  ounces  and 
requires  small  space  in  your  trunk 
or  bag.    At  all  stores  and  shops  that 
cater  to  women.     Kotex  are  cheap 
enough  to  throw  away  and  easy  to 
dispose  of.  Directions  in  every  pack- 
age.   Ask  for  Kotex  by  name. 

Cellucotton  Product*  Company 

208  South  LaS.lle  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Copyright  1921 — Cellucotton  Product!  Co. 

IMEXPENS^^ 


12  in  Box 

for  60c. 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


ran    into    the    lovely    Martha    Hedman,    a    little    ago,    outside    her 
apartment.     She  was  as  blondely  exquisite  and  as  graciously  mannered 
as  always. 

"Come  in  and  see  me  for  a  minute,"  she  said.  "I  sail  for  Europe  on 
Wednesday." 

"Business  or  pleasure?"  we  asked,  once  inside. 

"A  little  of  both,  perhaps,"  Miss  Hedman  replied,  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  strongly  suspect  I  was  induced  to  go  abroad  at  this  particular  moment 
just  to  give  my  new  trunk  an  airing  .  .  .  new  trunks,  I  should  say  .... 
for  I've  purchased  another  one  of  the  same  type — a  steamer— since  I  came 
back  from  on  tour.  They're  perfectly  wonderful  trunks!  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  see  them?  Something  rather  new  in  the  way  of  vanities  and  so 
right  in  your  line." 

Miss  Hedman  led  me  into  her  bedroom,  where  stood  the  most  extra- 
ordinarily good-looking  wardrobe  trunk  of  dark  blue  exterior  and  rich 
brass  trimmings. 

"How  frightfully  smart!"  we  cried.  "We  don't  wonder  you  want  to 
'take  it  out."' 

"It  is,  isn't  it?"  said  Miss  Hedman  giving  the  trunk  an  affectionate 
little  pat.  "But  that's  the  least  of  its  charm.  I've  had  a  wardrobe  trunk  of 
this  same  make,  too,  for  years,  but  this  one  is  as  superior  to  the  other, 
almost,  as  .  .  well,  say,  the  wardrobe  trunk  itself  is  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  kind.  I've  had  this  trunk  out  on  tour,  now,  for  several  weeks 
and  I've  been  completely  happy  with  it." 

"It  really  represents  de  luxe  traveling  .  .  .  the  romance  of  travel,  even, 
I've  thought,  since  it  eliminates  so  much  of  the  petty  annoyances  of  packing 
and  unpacking  .  .  .  leaves  you  quite  free  to  enjoy  .  .  .  ." 

"Let  me  show  you,"  Miss  Hedman  continued,  pressing  a  brass  catch 
on  the  side  of  the  trunk.  "See  how  easily  it  opens  in  spite  of  its  size.  And," 
shifting  another  catch  with  her  foot,  "how  it  closes  just  as  easily.  '.\  child 
could  adjust  and  use  it.'" 

"Look  at  the  exterior  ....  See  how  everything  has  been  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  cleaned,  washed  out.  A  hose  might  be  turned  on  it.  .  . 
If  as  much  as  a  finger  mark  gets  on  the  enamel  on  the  drawers,  a  damp 
cloth  takes  it  off  at  once.  And  this  light  wood  of  which  the  drawers  are 
made  can  be  treated  just  like  the  drawers  of  a  bureau.  Then  this  pad, 
and  the  dust  cover  that  hangs  over  the  clothes,  can  be  easily  removed  and 
put  into  the  tub."  (The  pad  and  the  dust  protector  were  of  a  smart,  heavy, 
tan  crash,  and  another  ingenious  trick  was  that  the  latter  opened  at  its  top 
to  convert  itself  into  a  soiled  linen  bag.) 

"Here  is  a  special  flat  drawer  at  the  bottom  for  my  shoes,"  further 
demonstrated  Miss  Hedman,  "and  another  drawer  for  my  hats.  And  see 
this  special  compartment  for  one's  electric  iron,  usually  so  devilish  to  pack, 
but  which  no  traveler  should  be  without." 

"What  you  can't  see,  however,  and  what  I  really  should  have  told  you 
at  first, — I've  rather  been  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse — is  the  steel 
foundation  the  trunk  is  built  on,  which  makes  it  so  strong.  Added  to  that 
it  is  all  riveted  .  .  .  not  a  nail  anywhere  ....  you  practically  have 
impregnability.  What  I  have  suffered  in  the  past  from  broken  trunks  .  .  .  ! 
And  from  broken  into  trunks !  This  trunk,  you  note,  has  a  special  seal  of  its 
own  on  the  lock,  and  if  that  seal  is  tampered  with,  it's  up  to  the  express 
company." 

(This  trunk  of  'Miss  Hedman's,  just  new  on  the  market,  has  a  special  name 
and  is  of  special  make.  Write  The  Vanity  Box,  Theatre  Magazine,  6  East 
39//i  Street,  New  York,  to  find  out  what  it  is.) 
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THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

WILL  MAKETHIS  CONTRACT  WITH  You 


WALK  INTO  ANY  STORE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO-DAY  AND 
TRY  THE  LORD  SALISBURY 
TURKISH  CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
IT  NOT  APPEAL  To  YOUR  TASTE 
THE  CLERK  WILL  HAND  You  BACK 
YOUR  MONEY  ON  THE  SPOT. 


IT  WILL  PAY  You  To  TRY-  BECAUSE 

IT  IsTuE  ONLY  HIGH  GRADE  TURKISH  CIGARETTE 
IN  THE  WORLDTHAT  SELLS  FOR  So  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Guaranteed  by 


INCORPORATED 


I!!  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y 


-  which  meansthat  ifyou  don't  like  LORD  SALISBURY 
Cigarettes,  you  can  get  your  money  back  from  the  dealer. 


IF  IT  SHOULD  HAPPEN  THAT  A  DEALER  REFUSES  To 
CARRY  OUT  OUR  OFFER,  SEND  THE  OPEN  PACKAGE 
WITH  THE  REMAINING  CIGARETTES  To  THE  MAIN 
OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 
III  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WITH  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  PLAINLY  WRITTEN  AND  WE  WILL 
SEND  You  OUR  CHECK  FOR  THE  AMOUNT  You  SPENT. 


LORD  SALISBURY 

TURKISH  CIGARETTE 

WRAPPED   IN   AN    INEXPENSIVE,    MACHINE-MADE   PAPER 
PACKAGE     TO     KEEP  QUALITY    UP    AND     PRICE    DOWN. 
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C//  secret  for  aoodJookina 

Summer    irls 


WATCH  out!  Take  no  chances 
these  hot,  enervating  days. 
Keep  your  beautifully-cased,  al- 
ways-ready Star  Vibrator  on  hand 
to  combat  the  ravages  of  Sum- 
mer's Sun.  Each  night  for  at  least 
five  minutes  gently  massage  your 
face,  your  scalp,  your  neck  and 
shoulders.  Put  the  sparkle  in  your 
eyes,  the  roses  in  your  cheeks.  Be 
young!  Stay  young! 

The  sparkling  nickel  Star  Motor  Vibra- 
tor, $12.50  complete  ($17.50  in  Canada) 
is  a  delightful  adjunct  to  the  daintiest 
vanity  table.  So  is  the  smaller  "Star," 
which  sells  for  $5.  complete  ($7.50  in 
Canada.)  On  sale  at  leading  Drug, 
Department,  Electrical  and  Hardware 
stores.  Fitzgerald  Mfg.  Co.,  Depu  350, 
Torrington,  Conn. 

Use  Your  Star 
Vibrator  Every  Night 


The  wistful  beauty  of  Miss  Claibome  Foster 
— star  of  "Ladies'  Night",  Eltinge  Theatre, 
New  York — is  one  of  the  outstanding  attrac- 
tions of  this  successful  comedy.  Many  cele- 
brated stage  and  screen  stars  —  Martha 
Bedman.  Olive  Tell,  Gladys  Leslie,  Ruth 
Roland  —use  and  enthusiastically  endorse  the 
Star  electric  massage  vibrator.  Why  don't 
you  geta  "Star"  today? 


Heed  the  Call  of  the  Wild 

but  remember  that  the  further  away 
from  civilization  you  go,  the  greater 
may  be  your  need  for  first-aid  treat- 
ment, a  liniment,  and  an  antiseptic. 


Absorbme.J- 


is  a  vacationist's  good  friend. 
It  keeps  infection  from  scratches  and 
cuts,  is  healing  to  overtaxed  muscles 
and  sprains  and  is  soothing  to  irrita- 
tion from  the  bites  andstings  of  insects. 
Pleasant  to  use,  not  poisonous  and  safe 
to  have  around. 

$1 .25  a  bottle  at  your  druggist's  or  Dost- 
faid.    A  liberal  trial  koltlexnl  for  lOc. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. 
115  Tempi*  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
ATTENTION  ! 

WACATION  DAYS  are 
here,  when  changes  of 
address  usually  reach  us  too 
late — and  for  this  reason 
magazines  are  frequently 
lost  in  the  mails. 

Changes  of  address  must  be 
in  our  office  before  the  10th 
of  the  month.  For  exam- 
ple— for  the  September  is- 
sue a  change  of  address 
must  be  in  before  the  10th 
of  August. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
are  invited  to  submit  scenes  from  their  plays  for  publication  in  the 

Amateur  Stage  Department 
Address:  Editor  Amateur  Stage,   Theatre  Magazine,  6  E.  39th  Street,  N.  Y. 


MR.     HORNBLOW      GOES     TO      THE     PLAY 


(Concluded    from    page   98) 


has  many  more  or  less  pretty  girls, 
several  dancers,  lots  of  colorful  cos- 
tumes, many  velvet  and  silk  draperies 
of  various  shades,  and  five  reliable 
principals  to  carry  the  show  along. 
The  programme  names  ten  or  a 
dozen  persons  as  concerned  in  writ- 
ing, composing  and  staging  this 
"whirl,"  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
much  inspiration  or  ability  shown  by 
the  results.  The  wit  and  humor  are 
of  the  frothy  variety.  This  is 
doubtless  all  right  as  no  one  wants 
to  tax  his  brains  to  comprehend  a 
joke  at  a  summer  show.  However, 
it  is  none  of  it  bad;  it  moves  along 
rapidly  from  start  to  finish,  and  the 
principals,  Blanche  Ring,  Charles 
Winninger,  Richard  Carle,  Winona 
Winter  and  Jay  Gould — all  favorites 
— give  good  accounts  of  themselves. 
The  first  three  extract  lots  of  laughs 
from  two  skits  "Worries"  and  "Hus- 
band, Wife  and  Lover;"  Miss  Ring 
and  Mr.  Carle  are  excrutiatingly  fun- 
ny in  a  travesty  on  comic  opera; 
Winona  Winters  is  always  ready 
with  her  smile  and  discovers  a  new 
ventriloquial  talent;  Mr.  Winninger 
adds  a  touch  of  artistry  to  his  com- 
edy in  different  scenes ;  and  Jay 
Gould  not  only  dances  well,  but  gives 
a  startingly  realistic  and  vivid  picture 
of  a  Chinese  drug  addict  in  "Lime 
House  Nights." 


WINTER  GARDEN.  "THE  WHIRL 
OF  NEW  YORK."  Musical  extravagan- 
za in  2  acts.  Music  by  Gustav  Kerker, 
Al  Goodman  and  Lew  Pollock.  Book 
by  Hugh  Morton  and  Edgar  Smith. 
Produced  June  13  with  these  prin- 
cipals : 

J.  Harold  Murray,  Louis  Mann,  Nancy 
Gibbs,  'Dorothy  Ward,  Florence  Ray- 
field,  Kyra,  Purcella  Brothers,  Adelaide 
and  Hughes,  Al  Marton,  Rosie  Green, 
Smith  and  Dale,  Rath  Brothers,  John 
T.  Murray. 

TAKING  the  old-time  favorite, 
"The  Belle  of  New  York,"  as 
a  basis  for  a  new  Winter  Garden 
production,  was  a  clever  idea  which 
the  Shuberts  have  succeeded  in  work- 
ing out  still  more  cleverly.  The  old 
play  was  worth  while  both  as  to  its 
book  and  its  music,  and  it  forms — not 
a  skeleton — but  a  good  substantial 
body  on  which  to  hang  the  tinsel  and 
trappings  of  modern  variety  and  ex- 
travaganza. 


We  heard  of  an  actress,  last  month, 
who  on  being  asked  by  an  ardent 
admirer  what  she  would  like  best  in 
the  way  of  flowers,  said  frankly  and 


Almost  everything  possible  has 
been  done  to  make  an  elaborate 
entertainment,  and  the  result  is  one 
of  the  best  shows  the  Winter  Garden 
has  housed.  In  the  cast  are  several 
well-known  names,  not  only  of  ac- 
tors, but  of  specialty  artists.  There 
is  an  er.ormous  chorus,  there  are 
numberless  rich  and  beautiful  cos- 
tumes, and  the  settings  are  bewil- 
deringly  lavish  and  varied.  Although 
the  performance  is  a  long  one,  lasting 
over  three  hours,  the  interest  is  near- 
ly enough  continuous  to  hold  most  of 
the  audience  until  the  final  curtain. 

Of  the  singers,  J.  Harold  Murray 
the  musical  comedy  queen,  falls  far 
the  unassuming  and  manly  fashion 
in  which  he  carries  his  part,  but  for 
the  telling  results  he  gets  in  his 
songs,  especially  the  ringing,  swing- 
ing "Mandalay." 

Nancy  Gibbs,  who  is  the  Salvation 
Army  lassie,  and,  as  such,  has  the 
memories  of  Edna  May  for  a  back- 
ground, does  the  best  singing  among 
the  women  and  is  pleasant  to  look  at. 
Dorothy  Ward  as  Cora  Angelique, 
the  musical  comedy  queen,  falls  far 
short  of  accomplishing  the  results 
she  is  after,  largely  because  of  the 
evident  strenuousness  of  her  efforts. 
Her  work  is  monotonous  to  a  weary- 
ing degree,  and  her  self-consciousness 
is  always  in  evidence. 

The  "Fifi"  of  Florence  Rayfield  is 
dainty  enough  as  a  picture,  but  the 
voice  is  not  always  pleasant. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  dancing 
by  the  chorus  (and  it  is  far  better 
than  the  average)  :  also  Kyra,  a  solo 
dancer  of  the  weird  variety,  and  the 
Purcella  brothers,  Adelaide  and 
Hughes,  and  Al  Martin  and  Rosie 
Green  contribute  to  the  terpsichorean 
revels. 

There  isn't  a  great  amount  of 
comedy  in  evidence.  Smith  and  Dale 
of  the  Avon  Comedy  Four,  as  two 
detectives,  strive  hard  but  do  not 
achieve  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
Louis  Mann  was  the  polite  Lunatic 
to  the  life,  and  gave  a  performance 
that  was  so  artistic  as  to  be  an  out- 
standing feature,  and  something  for- 
eign to  a  Winter  Garden  show. 

A  closing  word  of  praise  is  due 
the  Rath  brothers  for  the  grace  and 
apparent  ease  with  which  they  per- 
form the  amazing  acrobatic  feats 
of  their  specialty  number. 


with  great  foresight,  "Oh,  Old  Dear, 
say  it  with  Valaze  Beauty  Grains 
instead !" 

No  sooner  said  than  done ! 


NEW    VICTOR    RECORDS 


Fritz  Kreisler,  in  his  new  Victor 
Record  for  July,  "Melody  in  A 
Major,"  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  its 
composer,  Brigadier-General  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  for  he  chose  the  music 
on  account  of  its  beauty,  not  knowing 
who  had  written  it.  The  theme  is  an 
ideal  cradle  song  with  its  phrases 
joined  by  tendrils  of  melody.  There 
are  full-voiced  double-stops,  two 
strings  chanting  together.  Though 


the  record  was  made  not  primarily 
for  musicians,  but  for  music  lovers, 
musicians  find  much  in  it  to  marvel 
at.  And  no  one  can  forget  that 
Kreisler  is  playing. 

The  "Friendship  Duet"  from  "Don 
Carlos"  is  magnificently  sung  by 
Martinelli  and  De  Luca.  The  tenor 
voice,  floating  above  the  baritone, 
carries  phrase  by  phrase  _  a  dignity 
and  power  truly  impressive. 


Effective 
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Goodrich  Tire  Prices 


reduced^Q  Pcr  cent 

The  last  word  in  Quality 
^^    The  best  word  in  Price 

Silvertown 

CORDS 


SIZE 


30'3' 


32*3'i 


32*4 


33x4 


32*4'* 


33*4'* 


34*4'i 


33*5 


35-5 


SILVERTOWN  CORDS 


Anti-Skid  Safety  Tread 


$24.5O 


Hl.85 


$47.3O 


$48.40 


$49.65 


$58.90 


$61.90 


TUBES 


^2.55 


^2.90 


$3.55 


$4.65 


$4.75 


$5.55 


Fabric  Tires 


Smooth 

30*3 

$12.00 

Safety 

30><3 

^3.45 

Safely 

30^ 

$16.00 

Safety 


Safely 


Safety 


33-4 


$26.90 


$2830 


$37.15 


Anti-Skid  Safety  Tread 
SILVERTOWN 


THE  B.F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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^Delicately  Scented 

&otd  Dipped 

Cigarettes 


25^/0 


'3ox  (Zte  £uxe  of 
IOO~$'25o 

•tffj/our  dealer  cannot  supply  you  ivrite 
fl)ept.  M.  V.  179  O  (Broadu'ay  <jVew 
IN  CANADA  38  CATHCART  ST.  MONTREAL 


Fifth  Avenue  Dog  Shop 

425  Fifth  Avenue 

Entrance  Thirty-eighth  Street  Phone  Vanderbilt  9199 

New  York's  Exclusive  Shop  for  All  Breeds 
KITTENS  BIRDS 
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AMERICAN   ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS       | 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
1 iiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiin minimi mi i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii minium imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii 


J^        FACE  POWDER          A* 


When  Grandmother  was  a  girl,  she 
powdered  her  nose  and  the  dimple  in 
her  chin  with  Lablache.  Through  all 
these  years,  it  has  remained  steadfast- 
ly the  same  pure  powder  for  the  com- 
plexion. Sold  today  in  the  same  old 
fashioned  box. 

Refuse 
Substitute* 


They  may  be  danger 
ous.  Flesh.  White, 
Pink  or  Cream,  ?.',< .  a 
box  at  druggists  by 
mail.  Over  two  mil- 
limi  boxes  sold  ail. 
Dually. 

Stiut/oc/orsamth  bo 
BEN.    LEVY   CO. 
FrenchPerfunteriDept. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  growing  again.  Easy,  painless, 
harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet  free.  Write 
today  enclosing  3  stamps.  We  teach 
Beauty  Culture.  25  years  in  business. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
278-A  Mahler  Park  Providence.  R.  I. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE 

By   ARTHUR   HORNBLOW 
David     Belasco     says     of    this    book: 
"It   contains   much  of  great  interest   to 
the  professional.      It  should   also   be  of 
great  -'a/He  to  the  novice.     The  author's 
treatment    of    his    subject    is    very    un- 
usual   and    most    skillfully    handled. 
193  pages.      Illustrated.     $1.50 
J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT,    CO.,    Publishers 
Philadelphia 


THE     GREEN     GODDESS 


(Continued  fro 

have  your  little  ones — 
LUCILLA:  Yes — but  on  what  condi- 
tions? That  I  should  desert  my 
husband,  my  friend — should  let 
them  go  alone  to  their  death — 
should  cower  in  some  back  room 
of  this  murderous  house  of 
yours,  listening  to  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  and  thinking, 
"Now — now — the  stroke  has 
fallen" — stopping  my  ears  so  as  not 
to  hear  the  yells  of  your  blood- 
thirsty savages — and  yet,  perhaps, 
hearing  nothing  else  to  my  dying 
day.  No,  Prince — you  said  some- 
thing about  not  passing  through 
the  shadow  of  death ;  but  if  I  did 
this  I  should  not  pass  through  it, 
but  live  in  it,  and  bring  my  chil- 
dren into  it  as  well.  What  would 
be  the  good  of  having  them  in  my 
arms  if  I  could  not  look  them  in 
the  face. 

RAJA:     Is  that  your  answer? 
LUCILLA:     The  only  possible  answer. 
(She  enters  the  billiard  room  and 
closes  the  door). 

To  test  again  his  prisoners'  knowl- 
edge of  wireless,  the  Raja  sends  out 
in  their  presence  a  message  that  Mrs. 
Crespin  has  accepted  his  offer.  As 
none  of  them  betray  themselves,  he 
leaves  them  to  attend  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  following  day.  There 
is  a  hasty  consultation.  Then  they 
ring  for  Watkins. 
TRAHERNE:  I  daresay  you  can  guess 

what  we  want  with  you. 
WATKINS  :     I'm  no  'and  at  guessin', 
sir.     I'd  rather  you'd  put  it  plain. 
TRAHERNE:    Well,    you    know    that 
we've    fallen    into    the    hands    of 
bloodthirsty  savages?      You   know 
what  is  proposed  for  tomorrow? 
WATKINS:     I've  'card  as  your  num- 
bers is  up. 

TRAHERNE:     You  surely  don't  intend 
to  stand  by  and  see  us  murdered—- 
three of  your  own  people,  and  one 
of  them  a  lady? 
WATKINS  :    ,My   own    people,    is    it  ? 

And  a  lady — ! 

LUCILLA  :     A  woman,  then,  Watkins. 
WATKINS  :     What  has  my  own  peo- 
ple ever  done  for  me — or  women, 
either — that  I  should  lose  a  cushy 
job  and  risk  my  neck  for  the  sake 
of  the  three  of  you?     I  wouldn't 
do  it  for  all  your  bloomin'  England, 
I  tell  you  straight. 
CRESPIN  :     It's    n  o    good,    Traherne, 
come  down  to  tin  tacks. 
Watkins  consents,  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds,   to   send   a  message  to 
the   British   aerodrome. 
CRESPIN  :     (Signing     the     paper). 

There  you  are,  damn  you! 
TRAHERNE:     Now  get  to  work  quick, 
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and  call  up  Amil  Serai. 
WATKINS:     Right  you  are,  sir.    (Un- 
locks the  door). 

CRESPIN  :     Isn't    there    some    special 
call  you  must  send  out  to  get  Amil 
Serai? 
WATKINS  :     Oh,  yes,  sir,   I  know  it. 

(Begins  to  transmit). 
CRESPIN:     (Whispers).    That's  not  a 

service  call. 

WATKINS:  Right.  Got  them,  sir. 
Now  the  message. 
Convinced  of  Watkins'  treachery, 
they  approach  him  stealthily,  gag  him 
and  heave  him  out  of  the  window, 
which  fronts  on  a  high  precipice. 
Crespin  dashes  to  the  instrument  and 
feverishly  starts  to  transmit.  While 
he  is  at  work  the  Raja  returns,  forc- 
ing open  the  door.  He  whips  out  a 
revolver  and  fires  at  Crespin,  who 
falls  dead  over  the  instrument. 

The  next  day  everything  is  ready 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  two  remain- 
ing victims.  Lucilla  and  Dr.  Tra- 
herne are  brought  to  the  temple  for 
the  ceremony.  Standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  Unknown  they  avow  the  love 
that  has  sprung  up  between  them. 
The  Raja  intimates  that  the  Doctor 
is  to  be  tortured  before  he  is  put  to 
death,  and  renews  his  offer  \o 
Lucilla,  who  agrees  to  remain  if  the 
Doctor  is  spared,  but  refuses  to  have 
her  children  brought  to  her. 
LUCILLA  :  Never — never — never !  I 
will  make  no  bargain  that  involves 
my  children. 

RAJA  :  You  see !  You  will  give  me 
no  hostages  for  the  fulfillment  of 
your  bond.  But  a  pledge  of  your 
good  faith  I  must  have.  For  with- 
out a  pledge,  Madame,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  it  one  little  bit. 
LUCILLA:  What  pledge? 
RAJA:  Only  one  is  left — Dr.  Tra- 
herne, himself.  I  may— though  it 
will  strain  my  power  to  the  utter- 
most— save  his  life,  while  keeping 
him  in  prison.  Then,  when  you 
have  fulfilled  your  bond— fulfilled 
it  to  the  uttermost,  mark  you — 
when  you  have  borne  me  a  child — 
I  will  let  him  go  free.  But  the 
moment  you  attempt  to  evade  your 
pledge,  by  death  or  escape,  I  will 
hand  him  over  to  the  priests  to 
work  their  will  with;  and  I  will 
put  no  restraint  upon  their  savage 
instincts.  Choose,  my  dear  lady, 
choose ! 

As  he  is  waiting  for  her  answer, 
a  faint  whirring  sound  is  heard, 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity 
Lucilla  springs  up  with  a  shriek. 

The  British  Flying  Corps,  sum- 
moned by  Major  Crespin,  has  arrived 
in  nick  of  time  to  effect  a  rescue. 


NEW   BRUNSWICK    RECORDS 


The  Criterion  Male  Quartet,  so 
deservedly  esteemed  by  devotees  of 
quartet  singing,  comes  forward  with 
a  double  faced  record  containing 
"Still,  Still  With  Thee,"  and  "The 
Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War." 
Both  appealing  examples  of  sacred 
music  and  sung  with  an  exactness 


of  phrasing  and  textual  understanding 
that  is  admirable  and,  as  especially 
appropriate  to  joyous  July,  they  offer 
a  spirited  rendition  of  "Dixie"  on 
the  same  disc  with  the  -Collegiate 
Choir's  convincing  singing  of 
"America." 
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An  Important  Announce- 
ment   Concerning    Onr 


AMATEUR   STAGE 


Department 


TN  order  to  broaden  the  educational  aspects  of  the  department 
devoted  to  amateur  dramatics  in  the  universities,  schools,  clubs 
and  communities,  a  series  of  constructive  and  informative  articles 
by  men  and  women  representative  in  the  field  of  non-professional 
drama,  will  be  published  each  month,  beginning  with  the 
November  issue. 

Following  are  the  subjects  to  be  covered,  announcement  of  con- 
tributors to  be  made  later — 

Pageantry 

Folk  Plays 

The  Greek  Play 

Community  Drama 

The  Outdoor  Theatre 

The  Children's  Theatre 

The  Church  and  the  Drama 

Your  Theatre,  Its  Construction  and  Equipment 


Information  concerning  Drama 
courses  in  the  colleges  and  schools, 
as  well  as  photographs  and  ar- 
ticles outlining  the  dramatic  ac- 
tivities of  educational  institu  tions, 
communities  and  clubs  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  Editor,  The 
Amateur  Stage  Department, 
Theatre  Magazine,  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York. 


To  be  assured  of  re- 
ceiving each  issue,  leave 
your  order  witty  your 
newsdealer,  or  better, 
subscribe. 
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The  French  Stage 

EVEN  DURING  THE  WAR  NEVER  LAGGED 
AND  NOW  IS  GREATER  THAN  EVER.  IF 
YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  PRODUCTIONS,  ACTORS,  AND  ALL 
THAT  MAKES  PARIS  THE  GREATEST 
AMUSEMENT  CENTER  IN  THE  WORLD, 
READ 


THE  MOST  ARTISTIC  PUBLICATION 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 


ISSUED  MONTHLY 


$8.00  A  YEAR 


ADDRESS: 

THEATRE  MAGAZINE  Co.,  6  EAST  39TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 


The  Blind  Act  in  An 
Amateur  Play 


ONE  of  the  most  unusual  drama- 
tic classes  in  New  York  City 
is  held  up  at  the  Lighthouse  on  East 
59th  Street.  The  actors  are  all  blind 
girls  and  you  might  watch  them  for 
an  hour  or  two  without  feeling  that 
there  was  anything  abnormal  about 
them.  Their  gestures  are  a  little 
different  from  those  of  the  average 
actress,  a  little  more  restrained,  per- 
haps— and  their  voices  are  softer. 
In  fact,  the  first  thing  you  notice 
about  them  is  their  voices — the  deli- 
cate modulation  and  the  unusual 
timbre. 

There  is  nothing  like  acting  to 
develop  and  bring  out  the  personality. 
The  blind  are  cramped  and  restrained 
from  birth.  They  never  make  any 
gestures,  because  they  are  sub- 
consciously afraid  of  striking  some- 
thing with  their  hands.  They  have 
no  conception  of  the  average  person's 
emotional  reactions.  They  do  not 
clap  their  hands  when  they  are 
happy,  nor  jump  up  and  down  as 
the  normal  child  does.  They  merely 
smile  and  show  it  in  the  voice.  The 
whole  object  of  an  actor  is  to  visu- 
alize somebody  else  and,  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  somebody  else.  These 
children,  never  having  seen  anyone 
else,  their  only  concept  of  a  human 
being  is  in  the  sense  of  touch  or  in 
the  sound  of  a  voice.  Personality,  as 
we  see  it,  is  something  utterly  be- 
yond them. 

gO  a  beginning  was  made  by  reading 
them  fairy  stories  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  discuss  them;  whether 
the  characters  were  life-like,  and  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  carried  off 
by  a  dragon !  It  was  the  first  time 
their  imaginations  had  been  called 
into  play  and  it  cultivated  in  them  a 
whole  new  field  of  thought.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  teach  them  in  the 
regular  way.  They  were  permitted  to 
walk  about  at  will  with  no  reference 
to  positions  or  exits  or  entrances, 
the  idea  being  to  encourage  them 
to  be  natural.  They  have  little  signs 
which  the  audience  does  not  notice — 


a  knob  of  the  door,  or  a  peg  in  the 
floor  by  which  they  tell  just  where 
to  go  and  come.  And  they  are  so 
deft  about  it  that  the  audience  would 
not  realize,  unless  they  knew,  that 
the  actors  could  not  see. 

"One  thing  that  makes  it  particu- 
larly hard  for  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
is  that,  due  to  the  mistaken  devotion 
of  their  mothers,  blind  children  are 
much  more  helpless  than  the  average 
child.  They  have  never  been  taught 
to  move  about  and  be  independent, 
and  all  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  them.  For  this  reason 
acting  is  doubly  useful  because  it 
brings  them  out  of  themselves  and 
teaches  them  to  be  temporarily  some- 
one else. 

JsJ  EARLY  a  play  a  week  is  given 
at  the  Lighthouse  and  those  who 
have  accredited  themselves  with  par- 
ticular honors  are  Mary  Birrman, 
Hazel  Crossley  and  Viola  Brightson. 
Hazel  Crossley  is  a  regular  student 
at  Hunter  College  and  the  others  are 
students  at  Wadleigh  High  School 
which  gives  a  special  course  of  in- 
struction for  the  blind.  Miss  Alma 
Guy's  work  among  her  blind  students 
is,  perhaps,  the  newest  step  in  this 
movement. 

The  Committee  for  Lighthouses 
for  the  Blind  has  been  organized 
under  Miss  Winifred  Holt's  direction 
to  put  the  education  of  the  blind  on 
a  permanent  footing  in  this  country, 
in  France  and  in  Italy.  Two  million 
dollars  is  asked  from  the  friends  of 
the  blind,  for  this  purpose.  President 
Harding  gives  the  appeal  his  direct 
patronage.  He  will  serve  as  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  campaign ; 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  chairman ; 
Andrew  E.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  honorary  treasurer; 
Lewis  L.  Clarke,  president  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  New  York  City,  is  treasurer. 
Checks  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer 
at  the  Lighthouse,  1}1  East  59th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Members  of  the  New 
York  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  who  re- 
cently appeared  in  an 
amateur  play 
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DEITIES 

The  Utmost  Qiqar&ites 
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Treojiue  or  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 


io  any  other  cigarette 
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Shampooing  regularly  | 
with  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP  | 
protects  the  health  of  | 
the  scalp  and  brings  out  | 
the  beauty  of  the  hair.  | 


PACKER'S   TAR   SOAP 

Cake   and  Liquid 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE  IN  AMERICA 

By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW,  Editor  of  the  THEATRE  M-ACAZINE 
Photogravure    Frontispiece    and    188    Doubletone    illustrations    from    rare    en- 

f  ravings,   playbills,   and   photographs,   many    lent   specially    from    private    collections 
or   reproduction   in   this   work.      TWO    OCTAVO    VOLS.      OVER    700    PAGES 
J.    B.   LIPPINCOTT  CO..   Publishers  Philadelphia 


Iwarren 

On  the  Ocean 

-,  Spring  lake,  KJ. 


NEWLY    constructed. 
Accommodations 
for  over  300  guests. 
Carefully  selected  clien- 
tele. 

Surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  gardens  at  the 
edge  of  the  sea. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICEj 
The  Spur,  425  Fifth  Avenue 

Writtfor  Booklet 
W.  B.  8TUBBS,   Proprietor 
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MARLBOROUGH     HOTEL 

ASBURY    PARK,  N.  J. 
SEASHORE  AND  COUNTRY  COMBINED 

Open  the  entire  year^ American  Plan 

ROOMS    AND    BATH 
Running  Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  Every  Room 

Hotel  of  Service,  Comfort,  Quality,  Courtesy  and  Personal  Supervision 

Guests  extended  privileges  to  new  18  hole  golf  course 

HAROLD  W.  SEXTON,  Manager 
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How  METROPOLITAN 

Chooses  Its  Fiction 


SOME   one   referred    to    METROPOLITAN'S    stories    as    "real    life 
fiction."    We  like  that  description.     It  describes  best  our  aims. 
Through  fine  fiction  and  a  strong  purpose  in  national  politics 
METROPOLITAN  has  endeavored  to  attract  the  largest  possible  number 
of  intelligent  readers.     We   believe   this   policy  makes  the  firmest 
basis    for   a   general    magazine.     We   believe   almost   as   great    an 
influence  can   be  exerted   by   our  fiction   as   by   our   authoritative 
articles. 

Fiction's  Purpose 

Good  fiction  ought  to  do  two  things — it  ought  to  entertain,  also  it 
ought  to  contain  a  contribution  to  life  that  will  stay  with  you  after 
you  have  laid  the  magazine  aside.  To  change  human  lives  by 
telling  a  story  is  sometimes  easier  than  by  preaching  a  sermon. 

We  seldom  get  out  of  ourselves  and  see  ourselves  as  we  are.  But 
fiction  which  is  "living  at  the  expense  of  others"  shows  us  others' 
lives — and  we  make  comparisons  with  our  own  and  see  ourselves 
as  we  are. 

Famous  Contributors 

There  is  hardly  a  great  writer  in  the  world  who  has  not  appeared 
in  the  METROPOLITAN.  Kipling,  Galsworthy,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Joseph 
Conrad,  John  Masefield,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Larry  Evans,  Compton  MacKenzie,  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster,  Rupert  Hughes  and  Booth  Tarkington  are  only 
a  few  of  the  names  which  make  our  list  of  contributors  read  like 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  dealing  with  each  one  of  these  contributors  our  policy  has  been 
to  ask  from  them  the  sincerest  and  most  human  work ;  no  sex  stuff, 
no  jazz  novels ;  none  of  the  tommyrot  about  high  life,  the  wicked 
vices  of  the  rich  and  the  saintly  virtues  of  the  poor,  which  can  be 
dished  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  sell  magazines  very  easily,  has  found 
its  way  into  the  METROPOLITAN. 

We  never  asked  our  writers  to  produce  that  sort  of  fiction.  If  you 
don't  ask  them,  or  to  put  it  more  explicitly,  if  you  don't  contract 
with  them  for  so  much  a  word  to  write  that  kind  of  twaddle,  then 
they  don't  do  it,  because  certainly  none  of  them  want  to. 


The  Helping  Hand 


It  is  also  a  part  of  our  history  that  we  hjave  held  out  a  very 
helping  hand  to  young  and  unknown  writers.  Some  of  the  best 
things  we  print  come  from  unknown  writers.  We  don't  believe  in 
the  contract  system,  we  don't  believe  in  tying  up  a  writer  for  so 
many  stories  or  so  many  novels  a  year.  We  take  our  fiction  where 
we  find  it  because  we  believe  in  it,  not  because  we  have  ordered  it 
and  have  got  to  pay  for  it  and  publish  it  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

How  to  Get  It 

The  August  issue  of  METROPOLITAN  is  always  the  big  fiction  maga- 
zine of  Summer.  Vacation  time  is  the  time  ,for  concentrated 
enjoyment.  We  believe  the  ten  big  fiction  features  in  August 
METROPOLITAN  will  give  you  the  maximum  of  live,  entertaining, 
worth-while  fiction.  25  cents  per  copy  at  your  newsstand.  $3.00 
per  year. 


Metropolitan 

H.  J.  Whigham,  Publhhtr 

432  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


ADVERTISING    INVADES    AMATEUR  STAGE 
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the  flames  of  the  potter's  kiln,  where 
he  had  thrown  it  in  a  moment  of 
despair. 

Wright  Ontyme,  true  to  his  name, 
in  the  last  act,  is  transported  by 
Imagination,  100  years  ahead  to  2021, 
where  he  finds  women  the  dominating 
power  in  business,  the  men  reduced 
to  the  roles  of  nursemaids,  clerks 
and  "stenogs,"  wearing  effeminized 
trouserettes  of  delicate  pastel  shades, 
while  the  women  strut  about  with 
lordly  air,  in  Abercrombie  and  Fitch 
sport  clothes.  Wright  Ontyme,  ana- 
lyzing the  situation  decides  that  the 
woeful  condition  of  subjection  in 
which  he  finds  the  male  sex  of  2021 
is  due  to  their  having  lost  Romance, 
an  idea  he  proceeds  to  "sell"  to 
them  so  vigorously  that  before  the 
final  curtain  the  men  are  restored  to 
their  former  high  places  in  society 
and  the  women,  returned  to  frills 
and  furbelows — and  Romance ! 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  the 
power  of  advertising,  and  the  versa- 
tility of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  advertising 
experts,  as  .playwrights.  The  five 
acts  of  the  play  were  respectively 
the  work  of  P.  F.  Stacey,  Doug. 
Mel  drum,  E.  M.  Powell,  C.  L. 
Whittier  (who  also  played  the  part  of 
Wright  Ontyme),  and  C.  L.  Jordan. 


The  music  was  written  by  Howard 
H.  Hoyt,  formerly  an  N.  W.  Ayer 
man,  and  now  president  of  the 
Howard  H.  Hoyt  Candy  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  "Romance"  and 
"Love's  Garden  of  Roses,"  two  num- 
bers enthusiastically  received  by  the 
audience,  were  the  sort  of  melodies 
that  linger  in  one's  memory,  and  are 
apt  to  be  heard  from  again  in  the 
theatres  and  amusement  houses  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  chorus,  young  women  of  the 
Ayer  organization,  was  coached  by 
Miss  Margie  Bell,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ziegfeld  and  Fred  Stone 
Companies.  They  danced  and  sang 
with  almost  professional  ease  and 
sureness,  to  the  very  evident  delight 
and  gratification  of  their  friends, 
the  audience. 

T"'O  single  out  individuals  for  special 
mention  would  be  an  injustice 
to  the  others  in  the  cast — they  were 
all  "amateurs"  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  because  they  very  evi- 
dently did  the  thing  for  the  joy  of 
it — and  they  did  it  remarkably  well. 
We  hope  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son 
will  not  forget  us  when  invitations 
are  being  sent  out  for  their  play 
next  year ! 


THE    NEIGHBORHOOD   PLAYHOUSE 

{Continued  from  page  110) 


and  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James.  He  was  experimenting  with 
masks  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Benda's 
were  first  presented  to  the  public, 
and  through  the  success  of  these  he 
was  much  encouraged  to  go  on.  His 
masks  are  constructed  on  a  some- 
what different  principle,  a  cast  being 
first  made  of  them  on  which  the 
mask  is  then  moulded  in  wet  paper, 
and  afterwards  painted.  It  is  sur- 


prising how  many  varied  expressions 
can  be  put  into  these  while  the  actor 
is  wearing  them,  by  turning  the  head 
so  that  the  light  will  strike  the  eyes 
in  different  ways.  Mr.  James  believes 
that  the  use  of  masks  is  of  enormous 
benefit  in  the  training  of  actors,  for 
when  deprived  of  their  power  of 
facial  expression  they  are  forced  to 
learn  to  be  expressive  with  their 
bodies. 


THE     TRAGIC     MASK 


(Concluded  fro 

progress.  Even  the  last  great  and 
terrible  war  appears  to  have  been 
but  a  forerunner  of  a  brighter  and 
better  era.  All  great  and  successful 
men  and  women  have  tasted  sorrow, 
misery,  grief,  or  deprivation.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  all  great 
artists. 

"The  sad  experiences  of  my  life 
have  helped  me — have  caused  me  to 
probe  life  for  a  deeper,  richer,  and 
more  satisfying  meaning.  My  work 
in  tragedy  does  not  cast  a  pall  of 
sadness  over  me.  Each  one  of  my 
roles  is  a  separate  ascension.  They 
help  me  to  rise  up  and  above  the 
sordid  and  commonplace  things  in 
life.  I  actually  experience  a  sense 
of  exaltation,  of  spiritual  uplift. 

Back  to  the  subject  of  tragedians. 
Is  a  man  pre-destined  to  interpret 
tragedy?  What  sort  of  a  little  boy 
is  a  tragedian  before  he  grows  up? 


m  page  104) 

"I  don't  know  that  I  was  different 
from  other  little  boys.  I  played 
around  the  Brooklyn  streets  like  all 
the  other  little  tikes.  I  liked  marbles, 
I  got  in  scraps  with  the  boys  I 
played  with;  undoubtedly  I  played 
hookey  from  school.  I  was  a  bit 
more  quiet  than  other  lads,  perhaps. 
I  know  that  I  was  impressionable, 
and  that  grown-ups  considered  me 
enigmatical. 

"A  tragedian  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sad-eyed  and  sad-browed 
man,  but  he  certainly  does  not  lean 
toward  frivolity.  Living  to  him 
means  something  more  profound 
than  mere  eating,  dancing,  and  gay 
times.  He  is  a  thinker,  sometimes 
perhaps,  a  little  introspective,  but 
scarcely  ever  really  melancholy.  He 
has  an  aptitude  for  getting  at  the 
root  of  things,  tracing  everything  to 
its  source." 
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"Onyx"  mercerized  lisle  hosiery  is  an  ex' 
act  counterpart  of  the  famous  "Onyx"  silk 
— in  lisle.  Its  lustrous  sturdiness  is  an 
assurance  of  lasting  wear.  The  captivating 
"Pointex"  feature — so  universally  popular 
in  "Onyx"  silk — comes  also  in  the  mercer' 
ized  lisle. 
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expressive  of  a  woman's 
personality  her  dressing  table 
maybe!  Her  exquisite  old  lace;  her 
fragrant  perfume;  and  her  Pyralin, 
each  dainty  piece  shining  with 
mellow  lustre  in  the  soft  light. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Sales  Department:  Pyralin  Division 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


One  can  identify  Pyralin 
by  the  name  stamped  on 
every  piece. 


r\UBARR  Y  IVOR  Y  PYRALIN  is 
•*-''  illustrated.  There  are  many  other 
beautiful  patterns.  Made  also  in  Shell 
Pyralin  and  Amber  Pyralin— decorated 
in  colors  or  plain.  Sold  at  the  leading 
stores  in  complete  sets  or  single  pieces, 
all  of  standard  design  easily  matched 
anywhere. 
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BONWIT  TELLER  &>CQ 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38 


B  o  n  w  i  t 
Teller  &  Co. 
the  ensemble  of 
the  suit  costume 
is  as  a  portrait — 
varying  its  tech- 
nique with  the 
personality  of  the 
wearer,  unvary- 
ingintheartistr> 
that  is  individual 
with  the  artist. 


i 


i 


the  "Specialty  <§%,  of  Ordinations 

ixises  the  magic  of  the  mode  with 
the  whimsicality  of  the  wearer. 


An  Important  Announce- 
ment   Concerning    Our 


AMATEUR   STAGE 


Department 


TN  order  to  broaden  the  educational  aspects  of  the  department 
devoted  to  amateur  dramatics  in  the  universities,  schools,  clubs 
and  communities,  a  series  of  constructive  and  informative  articles 
by  men  and  women  representative  in  the  field  of  non-professional 
drama,  will  be  published  each  month,  beginning  with  the 
November  issue. 

Following  are  the  subjects  to  be  covered,  announcement  of  con- 
tributors to  be  made  later — 

Pageantry 

Folk  Plays 

The  Greek  Play 

Community  Drama 

The  Outdoor  Theatre 

The  Children's  Theatre 

The  Church  and  the  Drama 

Your  Theatre,  Its  Construction  and  Equipment 


Information  concerning  Drama 
courses  in  the  colleges  and  schools, 
as  well  as  photographs  and  ar- 
ticles outlining  the  dramatic  ac- 
tivities of  educational  institutions, 
communities  and  clubs  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  Editor,  The 
Amateur  Stage  Department, 
Theatre  Magazine,  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York. 


To  be  assured  of  re- 
ceiving each  issue,  leave 
your  order  witfy  your 
newsdealer,  or  better, 
subscribe. 


Thratrt   Mffatitu,    Stptembtr, 


The 
U.  S.  ROYAL  CORD 

A  famous  tire  —  a  famous  tread. 
Acknowledged  among  motor- 
ists and  dealers  alike  as  the 
world's  foremost  example  of 
Cord  tire  building.  Always  de- 
livering the  same  repeated  econ- 
omy, tire  after  tire,  and  season 
after  season.  The  stripe  around 
the  side-walls  is  registered  as  a 
trademark  in  the  0.  S.  Patent 
Office. 


The  truth  a  year  ago: 
a  bigger  truth  to-day- 

"Go  to  a  legitimate  dealer 
and  get  a  legitimate  tire" 


IF  it  were  possible  for  the  thou- 
sands of  U.  S.  dealers  to 
gather  into  one  big  national 
convention,  the  public  would 
have  a  surprising  picture  of 
good  tire  merchandising. 

Probably  you  would  see  ban- 
ners reading  like  this: — 

"We  sell  tires  and  tire  serv- 
ice— not  discounts." 

"Our  customers  demand  the 
par  quality  tire  at  a  net  price." 

"Ask  us  about  the  leader- 
ship of  U.  S.  Royal  Cords." 

"The  public  wants  values 
instead  of  discounts." 

The  sate  of  U.S.  Royal  Cord 


Tires  in  June,  1921,  more  than 
doubled  that  of  June,  1920. 

People  have  accepted  U.  S. 
Royal  Cords  as  the  tire  that  all 
other  tires  are  measured  by 
today.  The  par  quality  tire  at 
a  net  price. 

In  time  to  come,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  present  year  will  be 
even  more  apparent  than  now. 

1921  will  stand  out  as  the 


people  say 
everywhere 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


year  when  the  public  declared 
itself. 

When  people  refused  to  be 
mere  transient  tire  trade. 

When  they  turned  their 
backs  on  "discount  tires"— and 
went  to  quality  and  stayed  with 

quality. 

*         #         # 

Go  to  a  legitimate  dealer  and 
get  a  legitimate  tire. 

See  the  U.  S.  policy  in  operation 
as  a  personal  transaction.  Buy 
your  tires  as  you  do  the  other 
standard  products  you  use. 

Let  a  reputable  manufacturer 
and  his  reputable  dealer  take  re- 
sponsibility for  your  tire  econ- 
omy. Instead  of  taking  it  yourself 
—as  "discount  tires"  make  you  do. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States  m  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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Roadster  and 

Bearcat  Models 
&525O 


STuTZ 


fbur  and  Six^_, 

Passenger  Models 

*355O 


To  you  who  have  said:  "I  have  al- 
ways wanted  a  Stutz,"  this  announce- 
ment of  a  better  car  reduced  in  price 
from  $3,900  and  $4,000  to  $3,250  and 
$3,350,  may  come  as  the  realization 
of  your  greatest  motoring  ambition. 

For  coupled  with  the  material  re- 
duction in  price  is  a  car  which  will 
bring  a  new  idea  of  the  superlatives 
in  riding  comfort,  ease  of  operation 
and  supremacy  of  the  road  even  to 
present  Stutz  owners. 


Larger  springs  and  deeper  uphol- 
stery bring  new  comfort;  a  remark- 
able new  clutch  and  convenient  con- 
trols bring  new  ease  of  operation;  and 
all  the  wonders  of  sturdy  Stutz  per- 
formance developed  through  years  of 
refinement  make  this  the  greatest 
car  that  has  ever  borne  the  Stutz 
name. 

The  Stutz  representative  has  a  new 
standard  of  motoring  values  to  show 
you  in  this  new  Stutz  at  the  new  price. 


STUTZ  MOTOR  CAD  CQ,OF  AMEmCAJNC,In<WaPohs 


r 

i 
is 
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GORHAM  SILVERWARE 


For  nearly  100  years  Gornam 

lias  made  silverware  close 

to  perfection.  There  is 

mutual  satisfaction  in 

a  gift  of  Gorliam 

silverware. 


THE    GORHAM   COMPANY 

Silve.*rSm.T.tHs  &  Goldsmiths 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  36TH  STREET 
17-19  MAIDEN  LANE 
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Portrait  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


LYDIA    LIPKOWSKA 


The    beautiful    Russian    Soprano   of  the    Chicago    Opera,    known    the    world  over   as  an 
interpreter  of  her  country's  music,  will  make  her  comic  opera  debut  in  the  forthcoming 

revival  of  the  "Merry  Widow." 


DO  ACTORS  live  long?  I'll  say  they 
do.  In  fact,  the  longevity  of  players 
is  remarkable.  Our  own  time  fur- 
nishes a  long  and  notable  list  of  footlight 
favorites  who  have  reached  and  passed  the 
honorable  three  score  and  ten.  Joseph 
Jefferson  was  76  when  he  died.  Clara  Morris, 
although  no  longer  acting,  is  still  hale  and 
hearty  at  the  respectable  age  of  72.  Mrs. 
Whiffin,  at  76,  is  the  "grand  old  woman" 
of  our  stage.  F.  F.  Mackay,  who  still  acts 
occasionally,  is  in  his  eighties.  Of  the  older 
generation  of  players  George  Holland  died 
at  78  and  James  H.  Hackett  died  at  71.  Edwin 
Forrest  was  65  when  he  died  and  Macready 
lived  to  see  80.  The  elder  Wallack  died  full 
of  honors  in  his  73rd  year;  his  brother,  Henry, 
passed  away  at  78.  Fanny  Kemble  was  84 
when  she  died.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we 
find  that  Wilkes  lived  88  years,  Garrick  65, 
Mrs.  Clive  75,  Rich  70,  Macklin  107,  Betterton 
75,  Mrs.  Siddons  77,  Colley  Gibber  86,  Didbin 
74,  Yates  97,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  85,  Dowton  88, 
Farren  85,  Mrs.  Garrick  98. 


ment.  So  the  good  old  repertory  theatre  is 
coming  into  its  own  once  more  with  much 
beating  of  drums  in  Washington  Square. 


'"THE  new  season,  will  see  the  inauguration 
of  at  least  three  distinct  Little  Theatre 
groups — all  calling  themselves  repertory  the- 
atres. The  first,  "The  Mask  Playhouse."  di- 
rected by  Langdon  McCormick  and  George 
Plateau,  will  be  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  thrillers  of  the  Grand  Guignol  type. 
Mr.  Plateau,  who  has  just  returned  from 
France  with  blood-curdling  manuscripts  for 
the  new  playhouse,  is  convinced  that  drama 
will  languish  in  America  until  we  have  a 
National  institution  like  the  Conservatoire. 
The  efforts  of  the  private  dramatic  school, 
he  says,  are  too  often  wasted  on  pupils  with 
plenty  of  money  but  less  talent,  while  the 
more  gifted  are  neglected.  It  is  to  remedy 
this  defect,  evidently,  that  Mr.  Plateau  and 
his  colleagues  have  organized  "The  Mask  Play- 
house." The  second  house  of  this  group  is  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  Emanuel  Reicher,  who 
directed  "Jane  Clegg"  and  "The  Power  of 
Darkness."  Mr.  Reicher  believes  that  the 
theatre's  salvation  lies  in  the  old  style  reper- 
tory theatre— that  is,  a  different  bill  every 
night,  with  occasional  repetitions  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  And  finally  there  is  the  Ameri- 
can Repertory  Theatre,  which  has  already 
begun  operations  with  "John  Ferguson,"  in 
which  are  interested  Whitford  Kane,  Iden 
Payne,  Barry  McCullum,  Dixie  Hines,  May 
Buckley,  and  Ian  Maclaren.  This  organization, 
the  dernier  cri  in  co-operation,  is  unique  in 
that  press  agents,  technicians  and  other  mem- 
bers share  in  the  labors  of  the  casting  depart- 


^GENERATION  ago  the  theatrical  world 
saw  a  precedent  established  in  New  York 
that  has  never  been  equalled  since,  for  three 
companies  were  simultaneously  presenting 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera  "H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore" at  different  playhouses.  Again,  in  1901 
William  Faversham  and  James  H.  Hackett  were 
appearing  on  Broadway  in  different  versions  of" 
the  same  play,  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  one 
called  "A  Royal  Rival"  and  the  other  "Don 
Caesar's  Return."  Next  season,  however, 
promises  many  duplicate  presentations  of  the 
same  characters  for  Charles  Frohman,  Inc. 
promises  a  "Don  Juan"  play  by  Edmond 
Rostand,  and  Frank  Reicher  promises  one  by 
Henri  Bataille.  Ben  Iden  Payne,  of  the  Frohman 
forces,  has  written  a  play  entitled  "Poe,"  and 
the  Selwyns  have  secured  one  by  Samuel 
Shipman  and  Bernard  Rethy  entitled  "Edgar 
Allan  Poe."  John  Barrymore  looked  with 
favor  on  "Lord  Byron"  by  Melanie  Kroll 
until  it  was  intimated  that  Josef  Schildkraut 
was  to  impersonate  Lord  Byron  in  "The  Pil- 
grim of  Eternity"  by  Kair  Kashrou  Adaschir, 
the  Persian  husband  of  the  American  dra- 
matist, Gladys  linger.  As  soon  as  David 
Belasco  hinted  at  his  production  of  "The 
Wandering  Jew"  by  Temple  Thurston,  a 
pictureplay  version  of  the  story  by  Eugene 
Sue  was  announced,  and  as  soon  as  George 
Arliss  started  filming  his  stage  success  of 
several  seasons  past,  "Disraeli,"  word  came 
of  the  revival  of  a  film  of  the  same  title 
taken  in  England  some  years  ago.  It  never 
rains  but  it  pours ! 


they  claim  all  modern  music  is  built  on  Jazz. 
They  especially  noted  Stravinsky  and  Debussy, 
the  compositions  of  whom  are  permeated  with 
synchopation,  saxaphonation,  desperation  blues. 
In  all,  a  surprising  trip ! 


A  VERY  HOPWOOD  on  his  recent  overseas 
trip  was  bombarded  everywhere  with  the 
question,  "Surely  you  don't  tolerate  prohibi- 
tion !"  The  playwright  went  abroad  to  inspect 
the  drama  in  Spain,  London,  Paris,  and  Italy, 
but  did  not  get  much  chance  to  talk  about 
the  theatre.  Whenever  he  found  himself  in 
a  theatrical  group,  the  sole  topic  of  conver- 
sation- seemed  to  be  about  Gordon  Gin  and 
Old  Green  River.  "Never  mind  Edmond 
Jones."  they  would  say,  "Tell  us  what  sort 
of  stuff  your  people  are  made  of  to  stand 
for  such  humbug?"  Everywhere  the  author 
of  "The  Gold  Diggers"  went. — on  Piccadilly, 
on  the  Boulevards,  on  the  Riviera — it  was  the 
same  lament.  No — stay — one  other  topic  they 
showed  an  interest  in — the  rumor  that  our 
adherence  to  Jazz  was  flagging.  From  his 
interviews  with  French  musicians,  it  seems 


TPHAT  stirring  drama  can  be  found  in  al- 
most every  newspaper  headline,  the  tyro 
playwright  learned  long  ago.  Out  of  the 
baffling  Elwell  mystery,  which  occupied  the 
front  page  of  every  journal  last  summer, 
William  Devereaux  and  George  Broadhurst 
have  devised  "The  Elton  Case,"  the  latter's 
first  September  offering.  In  the  cast  are 
Chrystal  Herne,  Charles  Waldron,  Byron 
Beasley,  Ann  Sutherland,  Katherine  Lowry 
and  Percy  Helton.  Percy,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, served  distinguishedly  during  the  War 
and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  company  of 
"Three  Live  Ghosts"  because  the  critics  voted 
him  "too  young  to  have  been  to  war,  too 
young  to  fall  in  love." 


TTHE  progress  that  the  actor  has  made 
socially  since  Shakespeare's  day  when,  both 
by  law  and  social  custom,  he  was  classed  as 
a  vagabond,  barely  tolerated  as  a  player,  and 
considered  thoroughly  disreputable  personally, 
an  individual  to  be  shunned  by  all  decent  folk, 
down  to  the  present  time  when  governments, 
institutions  of  learning,  and  private  persons 
shower  him  with  honors  and  attentions,  is 
truly  remarkable.  It's  only  a  brief  span  of 
three  hundred  years — a  mere  nothing  as  time 
flies — yet  the  player  has  succeeded  in  over- 
coming prejudice  and  impressing  his  impor- 
tance upon  the  community  quicker  than  mem- 
bers of  any  other  profession.  Today  he  ranks 
with  the  scientist,  the  explorer,  the  poet 
laureate  who  receive  the  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement of  entire  peoples  for  service  rendered 
to  humanity.  England  has  been  particularly 
generous  in  her  recognition  of  the  player. 
Henry  Irving  was  created  a  knight  and  given 
the  additional  distinction  of  burial  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Forbes-Robertson,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  George  Alexander,  John  Hare  all  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  France, 
Coquelin,  Got,  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Segond- 
Weber,  Mounet-Sully,  Lugne  Poe,  Rejane  and 
other  distinguished  artists  have  been  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  this  respect,  France 
has  been  generous  even  to  the  foreigner.  She 
gave  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  our  Mary 
Garden,  also  to  the  Italian  singer  Caruso  and 
the  Russian  singer  Chaliapine,  and  now  she 
has  conferred  the  coveted  red  ribbon  upon 
James  K.  Hackett,  the  first  American  actor  to 
be  so  honored.  The  newspaper  report  that 
Congress  is  about  to  confer  its  Medal  of 
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Honor  on  George  M.  Cohan  for  his  untiring 
devotion  to  the  American  flag,  has  not  been 
confirmed  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 


finest  in  Hungarian  literature.    He  has  written 
nine  long  plays  and  numerous  short  ones." 


A  LTHOUGH  American  stars,  all  the  way 
from  Doris  Keane  to  Elsie  Janis,  and 
from  Laurette  Taylor  to  James  K.  Hackett, 
still  go  to  England,  fewer  and  fewer  English 
stars  now  come  to  America.  Years  ago  things 
were  different,  and  the  visits  of  London  favor- 
ites were  annual  events,  the  number  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Olga 
Nethersole,  E.  S.  Willard,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson  and  Marie  Tempest.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  English  actors  who  came  here  to 
play  minor  roles  remained  to  play  leading 
ones,  as  was  the  case  with  William  Faver- 
sham,  Diaries  Cherry,  Ernest  Lawford 
and  Bruce  McRae.  Very  few  American 
actors  remained  in  England  to  establish 
reputations,  but  the  number  includes 
Joseph  Coyne  and  James  Carew,  who 
married  Ellen  Terry.  Of  "America's" 
moving  picture  stars,  Charles  Chaplin  is 
an  Englishman  and  Mary  Pickford  is  a 
Canadian.  So,  in  the  long  run,  it  seems 
to  be  a  case  of  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other. 


'pHE  Lucy  Stone  League  has,  since  its  recent 
organization  in  New  York,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  especially  among  actresses, 
for  its  principal  purpose  is  to  enable  women 
to  maintain  their  maiden  names,  legally  as 
well  as  professionally.  The  president  of  the 
club  is  Miss  Ruth  Hale,  wife  of  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  and  an  enthusiastic  member  is 
Miss  Elsie  Ferguson,  wife  of  Thomas  B. 
Clark,  Jr.  It  seems  only  sensible  to  allow 
women  who  have  gained  fame  and  fortune 
through  their  maiden  names  to  transact  busi- 
ness under  such  signatures.  Miss  MarjoHe 
Moreland,  as  the  widow  of  a  famous  actor, 


in  front  of  a  "movie."  She  has  continued,  how- 
ever, to  live  in  her  own  home,  with  six  serv- 
ants, the  usual  splendor  as  befits  a  leading 
actress.  There  was  a  rumor  in  London  of 
giving  her  a  benefit  which  would,  of  course, 
have  been  a  famous  event  that  all  England 
would  have  favored,  for  Mrs.  Campbell  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  great  English  ac- 
tresses. Her  beauty  is  maintained  by  the 
unceasing  animation  of  her  moods.  She  has 
lost  none  of  her  gift  for  repartee.  Recently 
she  was  invited  to  a  dinner.  At  the  last 
moment  she  could  not  find  the  house.  Finally 
she  induced  a  policeman  to  hunt  for  it  with 
her.  She  arrived  at  the  party  very  late,  es- 
corted by  the  policeman.  Her  greeting  to 
her  host  was,  "Really  you're  very  obscure, 
my  dear,  you're  not  even  known  to  the 
,  police." 


JOSEF  SCHILDKRAUT,  who  arrived 
on  Broadway  a  few  months  ago  with 
greater  suddenness  than  Winnecke's 
comet,  was  recently  expatiating  on  the 
sad  state  of  the  drama  in  these  parts. 
"There  are,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "but 
four  people  in  America  who  can  act — 
Mrs.  Fiske,  John  Barrymore  and  Ben- 
Ami."  But  that,  Josef,  makes  only 
three.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  no 
fourth?  Or  are  we  to  infer — ?  • 


pRANZ  MOLNAR,  the  Hungarian 
dramatist,  well  known  in  America  as 
the  author  of  "The  Devil,"  and  "Liliom," 
is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Jewish  merchant. 
He  was  born  in  Budapest  forty-three 
years  ago  and  began  his  literary  career 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  writing  sketches 
and  humorous  dialogues  of  such  rare 
beauty  and  charm  that  they  soon  made 
him  a  national  figure.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  his  editor,  herself  a  journalist 
of  note,  but  two  years  later  was  divorced 
from  her  and  married  an  actress  who  had 
played  roles  in  his  own  plays.  His  English 
translator  gives  this  interesting  pen  sketch 
of  the  dramatist:  "For  a  portrait  of  him  as 
he  is  today,  you  have  to  think  of  Oscar  Wilde 
at  the  height  of  his  glory.  A  big,  pudgy 
face,  immobile,  pink,  smooth-shaven,  its  child- 
like expressionlessness  accentuated  by  the 
monocle  he  always  wears,  though  rather  belied 
by  the  gleam  of  humor  in  his  dark,  alert  eyes. 
His  hair  is  iron-gray,  his  figure  stocky  and  of 
about  medium  height.  A  mordant  wit,  an  in- 
imitable raconteur,  he  loves  life  and  gayety 
and  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  Nothing  can 
persuade  him  out  of  his  complacent  and  com- 
fortable routine.  He  will  not  leave  Budapest, 
even  to  attend  the  premiere  of  one  of  his 


JT  IS  generally  conceded  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  received  the  largest 
royalties  of  last  season  went  to  Avery 
Hopwood  with  his  half-shares  in  "The 
Bat"  and  "Spanish  Love,"  together  with 
his  full  share  of  "The  Gold  Diggers,"  but 
Frank  Bacon,  as  author  of  "Lightnin' " 
and  James  Montgomery,  as  author  of 
"Irene,"  also  prospered  exceedingly.  Now 
comes  Crane  Wilber,  the  actor  who  gained 
recognition  as  a  movie  star  and  later  as  a 
vaudeville  performer,  with  three  new 
plays  for  the  new  season,  "Good  Morning, 
Caroline,"  "Arabian  Nighties,"  and  "An 
Imported  Wife,"  the  first  to  be  produced 
by  A.  H.  Woods,  and  the  two  others  by 
George  Broadhurst.  So,  Mr.  Hopwood 
must  look  to  his  laurels ! 


FRANZ    MOLNAR 

Author  of  "Liliom,"  "The  Devil,"  etc. 

may  sign  herself  Mrs.  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  but 
surely  her  two  surviving  predecessors  may 
call  themselves  Miss  Edna  Goodrich  and  Miss 
Maxine  Elliott,  while  Miss  Blanche  Ring  and 
Miss  Nora  Bayes  may  put  those  words  on 
checks  although  they  have  both  had  three  hus- 
bands. Miss  Lilian  Russell  has  gone  them  one 
better,  with  four  husbands,  but  will  always 
remain  Miss  Russell  in  the  affections  of  the 
general  public.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
cases  in  which  actresses  have  made  famous 
the  names  of  their  husbands,  as  for  instance, 
Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs.  Fiske,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  the  surviving 
Mrs.  Whiffin.  But  the  very  thought  of  Ellen 
Terry  being  "Mrs.  James  Carew"  or  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt  being  "Madame  Jacques  Damala" 
is  preposterous !  .  .  . 


plays  in  nearby  Vienna.    The  post-war  politic-      yARIOUS    rumors    presage    the    return    of 


al  upheaval  which  has  rent  all  Hungary  into 
two  voluble  and  bitter  factions  left  him  quite 
unperturbed  and  neutral.  His  pen  is  not  for 
politics.  Yet,  it  is  a  singularly  prolific  pen. 
His  novels  and  short  stories  are  among  the 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  to  America.  For- 
tune has  not  been  kind  to  her  since  her  last 
tour  in  the  United  States.  Since  she  "sup- 
ported" James  K.  Hackett,  in  London  last 
Spring,  she  has  appeared  in  a  monologue  spoken 


(~)F  all  the  arts,  the  art  of  acting  invites 
intellectual    inquiry    in    the    mind    of 
the  actor.     It  involves  a  dual  personality. 
Actors   and   actresses   who   discover   this 
in   the  course   of   their   stage  experience 
often    turn    to    psychology    for    an    ex- 
planation.     Mme.     Nazimova,    who     has 
always  given  poetic  interpretation  of  her 
characters     on     the     stage     has     become 
enamored  of  psycho-analysis.     It   is  like 
crystal  maze  to  her,  the  further  she  pene- 
trates into  the  introspective  mirrors  of  her 
own  reflections,  the  more  puzzling  it  becomes. 
To  a  friend  she  admitted  that,  after  reading 
and  studying  innumerable   books   on   the   sub- 
ject,   she    feels    like    a    child    lost    in    a    new 
world.     The  distracting  question  always  con- 
fronting her  is  the   source  of   her   dual  per- 
sonality.    The  dangerous  thing  about  psycho- 
analysis to  the  acting  art  is  that  it  complicates 
a  very  complicated  occupation. 

OTILL  another  theatre— the  Earl  Carroll 
Theatre  which  is  to  stand  at  Seventh 
Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Revolutionary  in  purpose  and  design  will  be 
this  new  temple  of  Thespis.  This  theatre  has 
been  especially  planned  for  Mr.  Carroll  so 
he  may  produce  plays  according  to  his  own 
wishes.  The  house  will  be  intimate,  having  a 
seating  capacity  of  only  1,000,  but  the  stage 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York.  A 
special  feature  will  be  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  usual  cyclorama  drop  and  the 
substitution  of  a  cement-coated  back  wall  upon 
which  colored  lights  will  play  to  create  the 
distant  effects  of  the  horizon — an  idea  taken 
from  the  continental  stage. 
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THE  SCENE  IS  LAID— 

Tactics  employed  by  Shakespeare  and  the  modern  playwright  to  arouse  the  interest  of  their  audience 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


EVERY  student  of  the  sta^e  is  under  obli- 
gation to  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  for 
the  distinction  he  has  drawn  'between  the 
strategy  and  the  tactics  of  the  drama — strategy 
defining  the  unchanging  and  eterral  principles 
of  playrrakhg  and  tactics  serving  to  describe 
the  methods  of  performance,  continually 
modified  by  changing  conditions  in  the  theatre 
and  by  the  many  improvements  in  presentation 
due  to  the  advancing  complexity  of  civiliza- 
tion. Strategy  imposes  on  the  playwright  the 
duty  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  audience, 
of  retaining  it,  of  increasing  it  as  the  action 
progresses,  and  finally  of  satisfying  it.  Tactics 
are  never  permanent ;  and  in  the  past  they  have 
varied  from  century  to  century  and  from 
country  to  country.  Where  Aeschylus  could 
delight  the  eyes  of  the  Attic  audiences  by  the 
stately  evolutions  of  the  chorus.  Shakespeare 
found  his  profit  in  alarms  and  excursions,  in 
witches  and  ghosts. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  tactics  proper 
in  our  theatre  today,  that  we  have  to  make  a 
resolute  effort  to  appreciate  the  propriety  of 
the  tactics  employed  by  the  playwrights  of 
long  ago.  It  is  because  the  tactics  of  Shakes- 
peare differ  as  widely  from  those  of  Moliere, 
as  the  tactics  of  Ibsen  differ  from  those  of 
Euripides,  that  not  a  few  careless  critics-  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  all  four  of  these  great 
playwrights  were  unconsciously  working  in  ac- 
cord with  the  same  principles  of  strategy. 
Aeschylus  and  Shakespeare,  Moliere  and  Ibsen, 
each  in  his  own  time,  and  each  in  accord  with 
the  conditions  of  his  theatre  and  with  the  con 
ventions  which  his  audiences  were  in  the  habit 
of  accepting,  was  availing  himself  of  the  means 
at  his  command  to  arouse,  to  retain,  to  in- 
crease, and  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  those 
who  might  come  to  see  his  plays. 

THE  strategy  of  the  drama  is  necessarily 
the  same  whether  the  work  in  band  is  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy,  a  melodrama  or  a  farce. 
A  good  play  is  a  good  play,  whether  it  is  an 
empty  artificiality  or  an  authentic  study  of 
human  nature.  A  play  may  owe  an  ephemeral 
vogue  in  the  theatre  to  its  felicitous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mood  of  the  moment,  to  its  spec- 
tacular embellishments,  to  the  powerful  per- 
sonality of  an  actor  of  compelling  force,  or 
even  to  the  personal  charm  of  a  beautiful 
actress.  But  its  success  will  be  insubstantial 
ujiless  it  is  built  in  accord  with  the  unvarying 
principles  of  playmaking,  with  that  strategy  of 
the  drama  which  is  as  unalterable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  Aesclvylus's 
Theatre  of  Dionysus  is  in  ruins,  the  site  of 
Shakespeare's  Globe  theatre  is  not  known  with 
absolute  certainty,  Moliere's  Palais  Royal 
theatre  has  long  since  been  destroyed ;  yet  the 
masterpieces  which  delighted  the  spectators 
who  flocked  to  these  playhouses  in  Athens,  in 
London  and  in  Paris,  abide  with  us  today  to 
testify  to  the  fact  that  they  were  constructed 
in  accord  with  the  unwritten  rules  of  drama- 
turgic strategy  even  if  they  also  reveal  thei' 


compliance  with  the  tactics  which   were  satis- 
factory to  their  several  audiences. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  differences  in  the 
tactics  employed  in  the  theatres  of  different 
times  and  of  different  countries,  have  been  due 
to  the  modifications  of  the  methods  of  indi- 
cating to  the  spectators  the  place  or  places 
where  the  several  episodes  of  the  story  are 
supposed  to  occur. 

THE  Athenian  theatre  could  have  had  little 
or  no  scenery,  as  we  now  understand  the 
term.    There  was  a  long  dressing-house  in  the 
rear  of  the  orchestra,  serving  as  a  background 


J.   B.   POQUELIX  DE  MOLIERE 

The   first  of  the  modern   playwrights   to   use 
scenery    and    lighted    stage 

'and  having  doors  which  might  be  used  as  the 
entrances  to  a  palace  or  a  temple.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  placed  in  front  of 
this  a  rock  or  two  to  indicate  a  mountain 
pass,  or  a  tree  or  two  to  indicate  a  grove. 
But  if  these  ever  were  utilized  they  were  in- 
adequate identification  of  the  precise  spot;  and 
so  we  find  the  Attic  dramatists  carefully  in- 
forming us  in  the  first  score  or  two  of  lines, 
what  the  precise  spot  was,  a  dread  defile  in  the 
Caucasus,  the  king's  palace  at  Thebes,  the 
residence  of  Medea  at  Corinth.  Where  the 
action  begins,  there  it  ends — at  least  in  the 
immense  majority  of  the  tragedies  which  Inve 
come  down  to  us.  Yet  as  this  action,  however 
massive  it  might  be,  had  a  story  simple  almost 
to  the  point  of  bareness,  as  we  moderns  may 
think,  the  dramatist  had  little  difficulty  in  as- 
sembling his  characters  and  in  making  them 
come  together,  one  after  another,  in  the  ap- 
pointed place. 

The  Elizabethan  theatre  was  also  devoid  of 
anything  we  should  today  call  scenery.  It  had 
a  bare  stage,  with  a  gallery  at  the  back  shut 
off  by  the  hanging  curtains,  which  could  be 
drawn  aside  or  looped  up  to  reveal  any  inner 


room  that  might  be  called  for.  Therefore,  as 
there  was  no  scenery  to  change,  there  could 
be  no  change  of  scene.  It  used  to  be  believed 
that  the  succession  of  places  which  we  may 
discover  in  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was 
indicated  by  the  display  of  placards  identify- 
ing cacli  of  these  places  in  turns.  For  this  be- 
lief there  is  little  warrant ;  in  any  case,  these 
placards  would  not  have  enlightened  t'.ie 
illiterate  groundlings  who  stood  in  the  yard. 

We  must  rememl  er  that  the  divisions  of 
Shakespeare's  pieces  into  acts  and 
scenes  was  not  his  doin^:  it  was  the  work  of 
his  editors  long  after  his  death,  and  this 
division  is  most  unfortunate  as  it  misrepre- 
sents Shakespeare's  practice.  Shakespeare 
really  laid  his  scene  on  the  stage  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  on  t'.ie  unadorned  platform  which 
served  as  a  neutral  ground  where  any  two 
characters  might  meet.  Whenever  he  saw  ad- 
vanta.ee  in  having  hi;  audience  know  what  that 
neutral  ground  must  be  at  a  given  moment 
in  his  story,  then  he  lets  one  of  the  characters 
tell — if  need  be,  frankly  asking  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  perhaps  describing  it  so  that  the 
spectators  might  visualize  it  for  themselves  as 
best  they  could.  This  Elizabethan  practice, 
inhcrite:!  from  the  medieval  drama,  made 
things  easy  for  the  playwright,  because  if  the 
stage  was  a  neutral  ground  which  might  be 
anywhere,  any  two  characters  could  meet  and 
talk  and  make  love  and  quarrel  without  the 
spectators  having  any  right  to  question  the 
probability  of  their  coming  together  at  any 
precise  spot.  It  may  seem  to  us  a  primitive 
method;  but  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries  and  he  made  it 
serve  his  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the^  reasons, 
however,  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  adjust  his 
plays  to  our  modern  stage  where  every  locality 
is  made  manifest  by  its  appropriate  scenery. 

OHAKESPEARE  was  more  or  less  medieval 
***  in  his  methods ;  and  .Moliere  is  the  first  of 
the  moderns  in  that  his  theatre  was  roofed  and 
lighted  and  had  scenery,  sparse  as  this  was. 
As  he  shared  his  stage  with  a  company  of 
Italian  comedians,  we  find  him  in  the  majority 
of  his  plays,  utilizing  the  convenient  set  of  the 
Comedy -of-Masks — a  public  square  with  two 
houses  on  each  side  in  one  or  another  of  which 
the  more  important  characters  were  supposed 
to  reside.  It  was  natural  enongh  for  the  char- 
acters to  happen  upon  one  another  in  a  public 
square;  and  if  they  chose  to  discuss  their 
private  affairs  outdoors  they  were  only  con- 
forming to  what  is  more  or  less  the  custom  in 
Italy  to  the  present  day.  In  Moliere's  loftier 
plays,  in  a  social  drama  like  "Tartuffe,"  and 
in  a  high-comedy  like  the  "Femmes  Savantes," 
the  chief  characters  all  belong  to  a  single 
family ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  natural  for  them 
to  meet  in  the  main  room  of  the  family  resi- 
dence. Thus  it  is,  that  Moliere  is  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  rule  prescribing  Unity  of  Place — 
that  the  scene  of  all  the  acts  should  be  the 
same.  (To  be  concluded  next  month). 
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Lily  Lubell  as  Colum- 
bine and  Albert 
Carroll  as  Harlequin 
in  the  Italian  scene 


Whitford  Kane,  Ian  Maclaren,  Albert  Carroll,  Lily  Lubell  and  Joanna  Roos  in  the  Georgian  scene 

"The  Harlequinade"  is  an  excursion — the  travels  of  the  gods  on  earth,  whither  they  have 

come  to  teach  men  the  truth.     And  because  Art  is  more  persuasive  than  argument  they 

become  artists — generally  actors.    Their  wanderings  include  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century 

England  in  the  eighteenth,  and  America  "the  day  after  tomorrow" 

NEIGHBORHOOD   PLAYERS   IN   DELIGHTFUL   FANTASY 


THE  JEW  AS  A  HUMAN  BEING 

George  Sidney  the  first  to  lift  the  Hebrew  out  of  caricature 
By  CAROL   BIRD 


THERE  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
a  Hebrew  comedian  without  a  beard 
and  dialect  wouldn't  have  been  con- 
sidered a  Hebrew  comedian  at  all.  And  if 
ever  a  producer  had  been  so  presumptious  as 
to  put  out  a  play  in  which  a  Hebrew  character 
wasn't  supposed  to  be  funny,  he  would  have 
sounded  his  own  financial  doom.  Who,  in 
those  days,  would  have  expected  a  Jew  on  the 
stage  to  do  much  more  than  mutter  "Oi,  Oi," 
place  his  finger  at  his  nose  in  the  manner 
of  an  oath,  and  talk  about  gefilte  fish  and 
the  clothing  business?  No  one.  The  Hebrew 
characters  were  all  modeled  along  the  same 
lines.  They  were  the  Charlie  Chaplins  of  their 
race.  So  true  did  they  all  run  to  the  same 
type  that  few  persons,  outside  of  the  Hebrew 
race  itself,  ever  dreamed  but  what  the  average 
Jew  in  his  home  acted  the  same  way  as  did 
his  prototype  on  the  stage. 

Every  one  laughed  at  Jakie's  queer,  crooked 
nose,  at  his  funny,  too-large  derby  hat,  which 
slid  down  over  his  big,  protruding  ears,  at 
his  large,  flat  feet  which  pointed  out,  his 
sizes  too-large  second-hand  dress-suit,  at  the 
strange,  guttural  sounds  he  made  every  time 
he  talked.  Every  second  word  he  uttered  was 
"mazuma"  or  "gelt."  If  the  scene  happened 
to  show  him  at  table,  he  was  always  drinking 
his  soup,  or  ordering  his  dishes  price  first. 
Afterwards  he  wept  and  kissed  the  coin  tip  he 
left,  if  he  ever  left  any.  He  was  always  in 
the  clothing  business,  and  he  invariably  wore 
large  diamond  stickpins  and  diamond  rings. 

NO  one  ever  dreamed  that  a  day  would 
come  when  a  stage  Hebrew  would  be  cast 
as  anything  but  a  comedian — a  grotesque,  a 
burlesquer  of  his  race,  a  magnifier  of  racial 
characteristics.  That  the  day  would  arrive 
when  the  stage  would  introduce  a  Jew  as  he 
really  is,  without  his  burlesque  trimmings — 
shorn  of  his  beard  and  accent,  and  his  ex- 
travagant hand  gestures,  diamond-less,  and 
far  from  vulgar — seemed  in  those  days  of 
careless  burlesque-comedy,  quite  impossible. 

But  the  miracle  happened.  Today  theatre- 
goers are  given  the  opportunity  to  see  on 
the  stage  a  Jew  as  he  really  is — say  at  home — 
kindly — loveable,  childishly  affectionate,  droll, 
humorous,  extraordinarily  fond  of  his  family 
and  all  the  things  connected  with  his  home. 
There  may  sometimes  be  an  air  of  pathos 
abo'.it  him,  he  may  appear  slightly  tragic  at 
times,  or  he  may  be  extremely  shrewd  in  busi- 
ness deals,  but  rarely  nowadays  is  he  shown 
as  he  most  assured  is  not,  nine  cases  out  of 
ten — a  vulgarian,  crude,  unfamiliar  with  the 
English  language,  raving  constantly  about 
money. 

George  Sidney  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
original  pioneer,  to  break  new  paths  in  stage 
history  for  the  Hebrew  actor.  Mr.  Sidney,  in  the 
leading  role  in  "Welcome  Stranger,"  at  the 
Sam  H.  Harris  theatre,  shows  that  a  man  with 
even  such  a  name  as  Isidore  Solomon 
can  be  a  simple,  loveable  man,  with  the 


same  small  faults  and  the  same  share  of  ex- 
cellent attributes  as  any  other  human  being. 
He  portrays  the  new  type  of  stage  Jew,  and  he 
does  it  so  well  and  so  naturally,  that  without 
realizing  it,  or  striving  for  it,  he  has  become 
a  sort  of  propagandist  for  his  race. 

SOME  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  George  Sidney 
was  the  then  regulation  type  of  Hebrew 
stage  character.  He  wore  a  heavy  beard,  he 
had  a  thick  dialect,  he  impersonated  clothing 
merchants,  diamond  vendors,  and  the  like.  In 
fact,  he  was  starring  in  a  road  show  called 
"Busy  Izzy."  That  title  should  tell  you  just 
what  kind  of  a  role  he  handled.  You  should 
be  able  to  visualize  him  easily  as  he  was  then. 
His  work  was  not  distasteful  to  him.  He  was 
merely  giving  the  public  what  it  wanted,  what 
is  expected,  and  what  it  was  willing  to  pay 
for.  He  knew  that  all  Jews  were  not  Ir.isiling. 
grabbing,  money-mad  little  clothing  merchants, 
with  sometimes  repellent  mannerisms,  that,  in 
fact,  perhaps  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  was 
anywhere  near  that  type.  But  if  the. public 
had  a  preconceived  notion  that  Jews  were  like 
that,  well,  why  disillusion  them? 

Mr.  Sidney  had  to  make  his  living,  just  as 
did  Irish  comedians,  Swede  comedians,  and 
German  comedians.  So  he  just  kept  on  doing 
what  was  expected  of  him.  And  then  one 
day  he  met  an  actress  who  is  now  a  well-known 
and  popular  Broadway  star.  As  soon  as  she 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him  for 
a  few  minutes,  her  eyes  brightened,  and  she 
seemed  excited  over  something.  But  she  didn't 
explain  the  cause.  A  few  days  later  a  thea- 
trical manager  of  the  company  in  which  the 
actress  was  then  playing,  sent  for  Mr.  Sidney. 
As  soon  as  he  glanced  at  him,  he,  too,  acted 
in  the  same  fashion  as  did  the  actress  when 
meeting  him  a  few  days  before.  Then  he 
broke  the  surprising  news.  He  wanted  Mr. 
Sidney  to  star  in  a  new  play  which  he  was 
then  considering,  a  play  in  which  the  leading 
character  was  a  Jew — not  a  Jew  comedian,  but 
a  regular,  ordinary,  every-day,  human  being. 

Mr.  Sidney  is  noted  for  his  lack  of  arrogance, 
for  his  habit  of  self-depreciation,  for  his  ex- 
treme modesty,  surprising  attributes  for  one 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  theatre.  This  atmosphere  is  not  exactly 
conducive  to  self-effacement,  perhaps  you 
know.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Sidney  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  request.  Also,  he  turned  down 
the  flattering  offer. 

WHAT !  You  expect  me  to  appear  without 
a  beard  and  speak  without  a  dialect !"  he 
exclaimed  in  astonishment.  "Why,  I  couldn't 
do  it.  My  dialect  is  part  of  me  by  this  time. 
My  beard  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  is  my  nose. 
No,  you  will  have  to  select  some  one  else. 
I  am  a  Hebrew  comedian.  Who  would  ever 
expect  me  to  play  a  serious  role?" 

But  when  the  author  of  the  new  play  met 
Mr.  Sidney,  he  too,  joined  the  chorus  of  re- 
quests for  him  to  give  himself  a  chance  in  a 


new  branch  of  the  profession.  Finally,  after 
much  urging  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  role  of  a  theatrical  manager,  a  sort  ot 
match-maker  of  a  traveling  company,  in  the 
play  called  "The  Show-Shop.''  To  Mrs.  Sidney 
he  gives  the  credit  for  his  ultimate  decision. 
When  she  learned  that  he  had  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  doff  the  much-hated  beard,  a 
part  of  his  make-up  which  she  especially 
despised,  she  implored  him  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Mr.  Sidney,  in  his  dressing  room  at  the 
Harris,  told  about  the  difficulties  he  experi- 
enced when  first  taking  the  plunge  from  the 
field  of  practically  burlesque  comedy  to 
straight  drama : 

"I  couldn't  refrain  from  raising  my  voice  in 
protest  every  once  in  a  while.  I  protested 
about  the  play  itself,  at  first.  I  didn't  believe 
that  the  general  public  would  be  interested  in 
a  play  which  dealt  entirely  with  life  back  stage 
— with  the  theatrical  profession. 

"When  my  fears  on  this  score  were  dissi- 
pated, I  began  worrying  about  my  accent.  I 
kept  asking  every  one  I  met  whether  I  talked 
like  an  American  or  not.  I  was  fearful  that 
during  a  most  important  scene  I  might  launch 
into  dialect,  and  bring  forth  laughter  instead 
of  tears.  That  difficulty  over  with,  I  became 
anxious  about  getting  my  lines  letter-perfect. 
In  the  work  I  had  been  doing,  many  of  the 
lines  were  extemporaneous.  It  seemed  a  dread- 
ful responsibility  to  be  forced  to  memorize 
every  utterance,  word  for  word,  and  it  worried 
me  to  think  that  every  one  in  the  cast  took 
his  or  her  cue  from  some  one  else,  and  that 
the  dropping  of  a  word  might  mess  the  whole 
thing. 

I  FELT  strange  in  my  new  make-up,  a  regu- 
lation business  suit.  When  I  saw  groups 
of  actors  or  those  connected  with  the  play 
standing  around  during  rehearsals  looking  at 
me  I  wondered  what  'comments  they  were 
making.  Did  they  think  my  short,  fat,  funny 
build  only  suited  to  comedy  roles,  and  entirely 
unfitted  for  the  one  I  was  portraying?  I  was 
told  to  drop  all  comedy,  and  just  act  natural. 
As  a  result,  I  felt  strangely  lost.  Shorn  of 
my  regular  habiliment,  of  my  beard,  my  accent, 
my  mannerisms,  my  comedy  lines,  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  acting.  I  was  convinced  that  neither 
the  play  nor  I  would  go  over.  Constant  worry 
drove  me  into  insomnia.  When  I  did  sleep 
it  was  fitful.  I  spoke  my  lines  in  my  sleep. 
I  muttered,  and  groaned  and  sobbed  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  night.  My  rest  was 
shattered  completely.  I  felt  that  I  never  coul  1 
go  through  with  the  thing. 

"But  I  did.  And  everything  turned  out  all 
right.  And  after  that  I  knew  that  I  would' 
never  be  willing  to  portray  the  old-time 
Hebrew  comedian  again." 

As  far  as  build,  and  personal  appearance  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Sidney  seems  better  equipped 
to  play  comedy  or  burlesque  comedy.  He- 
(Continued  on  page  196) 
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SHAKESPEARE  UP  TO  DATE 

Othello  over-awed  by  a  modern  Desdemona,  is  glad  to  escape  'with  a  whole  skin 


By  EARL  BAR  ROY 

Illustration  bv  Malcolm  /.<;  Prade 


iT'S   splendid   that   Othello   choked    Desde- 
mona !" 
Amazed,  I  turned  to  my  pretty  neighbor 
in  the  next  seat. 

"Beg  your   pardon?" 

"I  find  it  splendid  that  everything  finished 
so  fortunately !" 

"Fortunately  ?" 

"Of  course !  The  felicity 
of  any  tragedy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  heroes  die  in 
the  fifth  act.  God  knows 
into  what  triviality  their 
domestic  life  would  turn  if 
this  did  not  happen.  Every- 
thing in  life  which  is  not 
tragedy  is  comedy;  there  is 
no  middle  course.  Instead 
of  an  inspiring  tragedy  we 
should  have,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, a  most  flat  and  stale 
comedy." 

Granted,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  my  pretty 
neighbor  is  right.  What  do 
we  have?  lago  has  not  ca- 
lumniated Desdemona. 
Othello  has  not  choked  her 
and  therefore  has  not  stabbed 
himself.  He  still  governs  the 
Island  of  Crete.  Desdemona, 
in  the  capacity  of  Governor's 
wife,  arranges  receptions. 
ACT  V. 

Desdemona's  bedroom. 
Night.  Othello  enters  on 
tiptoe  and  extinguishes  the 
light.  He  wishes  to  remain 
unnoticed,  and  is  well  aware 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
a  black  Moor  in  the  dark. 
Othello  takes  off  his  sword, 
etc.,  climbs  up  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  bed,  but  inadvert- 
ently nudges  Desdemona. 

DESDEMONA  :  (Starting  as 
though  she  had  just  awak- 
ened) Who's  there? 

OTHELLO:  .(Whispering} 
It's  I,  sweetie !  T !  Your 
Othello !  .  .  .  Whom  do  you  suppose  ? 

DESDEMONA:  Turn  on  the  switch.  I  can't 
see  your  black  face  in  the  dark. 

OTHELLO:     But    dearie    .... 

DESDEMONA  :  Don't  dearie  me !  Turn  on 
the  light. 

OTHELLO:  All  right,  sweetie,  don't  get  ex- 
cited. It  isn't  good  for  your  complexion. 

DESDEMONA  :  You  had  better  look  at  your 
own  complexion  !  Just  like  a  fresh  shined  boot ! 

OTHELLO:  (Somewhat  hurt).  Was  I  any 
different  color  when  you  married  me? 

DESDEMONA  :  Girls  are  blind  when  they're 
about  to  get  married.  We  only  get  sense 
.after  marriage.  Where  have  you  been?  Don't 
lie,  now !  I  want  the  truth. 


OTHELLO  :  My  dear  you  mustn't  forget  I 
am  the  Governor  of  Crete.  State  affairs  .  ,  .  . 

DESDEMONA  :  Oh,  don't  try  and  pull  that 
with  me.  State  business  at  night !  I  know 
where  you  were — drinking  with  some  .  . 

OTHELLO  :     Precious  one ! 


It's   I,   sweetie!     1 — your   Othello! 

DESDEMONA  :  Shut  up !  You're  a  low-down, 
deceitful  nigger ! 

OTHELLO:     A  nigger? 

DESDEMONA  :  Yes,  a  nigger !  You  think  I 
know  nothing  of  your  goings  on !  I  know 
how  you've  been  vamping  Mme.  lago !  lago 
told  me  all  about  it. 

OTHELLO  :  lago !  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  lago  is  a  d d  liar. 

DESDEMONA  :  Oh,  of  course !  Everybody's 
rotten  except  you !  You  are  the  only  one 
that's  decent  around  here.  To  think  I  could 
have  seen  anything  in  this  Blackamoor,  this 
chimney  sweep !  My  father  was  right  when 
he  said  you  had  hypnotized  me.  And  how 
you  reward  me!  Black  ingratitude  I  call  it. 


What  else  could  one  expect  from  a  nigger? 
OTHELLO:  Mme.  Othello,  you  forget  your- 
self! I  am  not  a  nigger,  I  am  a  Moor! 
We  were  civilized  when  your  ancestors  had 
caudnl  appendages  and  were  still  swinging 
from  trees. 

DESDEMONA  :  Just  the 
same — some  soot !  And 
for  this  I  gave  up  every- 
thing !  I  sacrificed  my 
youth,  my  beauty,  my  social 
position,  my  relations:  I 
abandoned  my  beautiful,  pay 
Venice  to  vegetate  on  this 
disgusting  island !  .  .  . 
Changed  a  position  in  the 
world  for  a  position  in  the 
sea ! 

OTHELI.O:  You  must  not 
forget  that  I  made  you  a 
Governor's  wife ! 

DESDEMONA  :  Great  honor, 
indeed !  I  could  now  be 
Mme.  Roderigo,  a  patrician 
of  Venice !  But  tell  me — 
I  insist — where  have  you 
been  ?  (Aggressively). 
Where  have  you  been? 

OTHELLO:  (Wiping  the 
.nveat  from  his  brow  K'ith 
a  handkerchief).  Mama, 
dear,  I  .... 

DESDEMONA  :  A  handker- 
chief !  Whose  handkerchief 
is  that  ?  A  lady's  handker- 
chief with  a  monogram ! 
Whose  is  it? 

OTHELLO  :  (Absolutely  bc- 
u-i'dered).  Mama!  .... 

DESDEMONA  :     Oh,    blood  ! 
I   see   blood !      I    loved  this 
man  to  desperation,  and  now 
he  double-crosses  me  .... 
Whose    handkerchief    is    it? 
OTHELLO:     Dearie!  .... 
DESDEMONA  :     Here,    take 
that !     (She  gh'cs  him  such 
a   slap   in    the   face    that  a 
startled     voice     from      the 
closet    cries    out,    "Oh!" 
OTHELLO:     (Rushing    towards    the    closet). 
Somebody's   in   there ! 

DESDEMONA  :     Don't  open  that  closet,  you'll 
crush  my  dress. 

OTHELLO:     You    are    lying,    Madame!      It's 
true  you  have  screaming  dresses — you  like  to 
dress  yourself  too  loud — but  still,  dresses  can't 
yell  "Oh !"     (He  opens  the  closet,  ivhercfrom 
calmly  steps  Cassia,  and  stands  very  upright, 
in  a  military  attitude). 
OTHELLO  :     Cassio ! 
CASSIO  :     Yes,   Excellency ! 
OTHELLO:     Here,  at  this  hour!     Then  lago 
was   right    when   he   intimated    ....   and    I, 
black   fool,   didn't  believe  him !     Answer  me, 
(Continued   on   page  200) 
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I'IM  :  Yes.  You  sec,  Mrs.  Marden,  there 
was  a  man  I  used  to  employ  in  Sydney  some 
years  ago — a  bad  fellow,  I'm  afraid,  Mrs. 
Marden,  who  had  been  in  prison  for  some 
kind  of  fraudulent  company-promoting,  and 
had  taken  to  drink,  and — so  on. 

OLIVIA  :  Yes,  yes,  I  understand. 
PIM  :  Drinking  himself  to  death,  I  should 
have  said ;  I  gave  him  at  the  most  another 
year  to  live.  Yet,  to "  my  amazement,  the 
first  person  I  saw  as  I  stepped  on  board 
the  boat  that  brought  me  to  England  last 
week,  was  this  fellow.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking him.  I  spoke  to  him,  in  fact ;  we 
recognized  each  other. 

OLIVIA  :     Really  ? 

PIM:  He  was  travelling  steerage.  We  didn't 
meet  again  on  board,  and  as  it  happened  at 
Marseilles,  this  poor  fellow — er — now,  what 
.was  his  name?  A  very  unusual  one.  Began 
witb  a — a  T,  I  think. 

OLIVIA.:  Yes,  Mr.  Pirn?  Yes?  (She  puts 
out  her  hand  to  George  who  has  crossed  to 
her). 

GEORGE:  (In  an  undertone,  taking  her  hand). 
Nonsense,  dear. 

PIM:     I've  got  it!    Telworthy! 

OLIVIA:     (Overcome).     Telworthy! 

GEORGE  :     Good  God  ! 

PIM  :  (Surprised  at  the  success  of  his  story). 
An  unusual  name,  isn't  it?  Not  a  name  you 
could  forget,  once  you'd  heard  it. 

GEORGE:  Quite  so,  Mr.  Pim;  a  most  unusual 
name;  a  most  odd  story  altogether.  Well, 
well,  here's  your  letter — and,  if  you're  sure 
you  won't  stay  to  lunch — 

PIM  :  I'm  afraid  not,  thank  you.  You  see, 
I'm  lunching  with — 

GEORGE:  With  the  Trevors.  Yes,  I  remember, 
you  told  me.  (Hurrying  him  out).  I'll  just 
see  you  on  your  way.  (To  Olii'ia  who  docs 
not  notice  Pim  holding  out  his  hand).  Er — 
my  dear — 

OLIVIA:  (Without  looking  at  him).  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Pim. 

PIM  :     Good-bye,  good-bye. 

GEORGE  :   This  way,  this  way.    Quicker  for  you. 


PIM:  Thank  you,  thank  you.  (George  sees 
him  out.  Olivia  looks  into  the  past  and 
shudders). 

GEORGE:     (Reluming).      Good   God!      Tei 
worthy  !     Is  it  possible  ? 

At  this  moment,  Lady  Marden,  George's 
aunt,  is  announced.  It  is^not  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  that  Olivia  and  George  have 
another  moment  alone  together. 

GEORGE.     Good  heavens,  is  it  true? 

OLIVIA:     About  Jacob  Telworthy? 

GEORGE:  You  told  me  he  was  dead.  You 
always  said  he  was  dead. 

OLIVIA  :  Well,  I  always  thought  that  he  was 
dead.  He  was  as  dead  as  anybody  could  be. 
All  the  papers  said  he  was  dead. 

GEORGE  :     The  papers  ! 

OLIVIA  :  The  Times  said  he  was  dead.  There 
was  a  paragraph  about  him  Apparently 
even  his  death  was  fraudulent. 

GEORGE:  Yes,  yes.  I'm  not  blaming  you, 
Olivia.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do.  My 
God  !  It's  horrible.  You've  never  been  mar- 
ried to  me  at  all.  You  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand. 

OLIVIA:  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  realize,  isn't 
it?  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  made  any  dif- 
ference to  our  happiness. 

GEORGE:  No;  that's  what's  so  terrible.  I  mean 
— er  well,  of  course,  we  were  quite  innocent 
in  the  matter.  But  at  the  same  time,  nothing 
can  get  over  the  fact  that  we — we  had  no 
right  to — to  be  happy. 

OLIVIA  :  Would  you  rather  we  had  been 
miserable  ? 

GEORGE:  But  you're  Telworthy's  wif&— that's 
what  you  don't  seem  to  understand.  You're 
Telworthy's  wife.  You — er  forgive  me, 
Olivia,  but  it's  the  horrible  truth — you  com- 
mitted bigamy  when  you  married  me. 
Bigamy ! 

OLIVIA  :     It  is  an  ugly  word,  isn't  it  ? 

GEORGE  :  Yes,  but  don't  you  understand.  Look 
here,  Olivia,  old  girl,  the  whole  business  is 
nonsense,  eh?  It  isn't  your  husband — it's 


some  other  Telworthy  that  this  fellow  met 
That's  right,  isn't  it?  Some  other  shady 
swindler  who  turned  up  on  the  boat,  eh? 
This  sort  of  thing  doesn't  happen  to  people 
like  us — committing  bigamy  and  all  that. 
Some  other  fellow — 

OLIVIA:  I  knew  all  the  shady  swindlers  in 
Sydney.  They  came  to  dinner.  There  was 
no  other  called  Telworthy. 

GEORGE:     Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

OLIVIA  :  You  sent  Mr.  Pim  away  so  quickly. 
He  might  have  told  us  things.  Telworthy's 
plans — where  he  is  now.  You  hurried  him 
away  so  quickly. 

GEORGE:  I've  sent  a  note  round  to  ask  him 
to  come  back.  My  one  idea  at  the  moment 
was  to  get  him  out  of  the  house — to  hush 
things  up. 

OLIVIA  :     You  can't  hush  up  two  husbands. 

GEORGE:  No,  you  can't.  Everybody  will  know 
— everybody. 

OLIVIA  :  The  children — Aunt  Julia — they  may 
as  well  know  now  as  later.  Mr.  Pim  must, 
of  course. 

GEORGE  :  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  my 
private  affairs  with  Mr.  Pim. 

OLIVIA  :  But  he  seems  to  have  mixed  him- 
self up  in  them  rather,  doesn't  he?  And  if 
you're  going  to  ask  him  questions — 

GEORGE:  I  only  proposa,to  ask  him  one  ques- 
tion. I  shall  simply  ask  him  if  he  is  abso- 
lutely certain  about  this  man's  name.  I  can 
do  that  quite  easily  without  letting  him  know 
the  reason  for  my  inquiry. 

OLIVIA  :  You  couldn't  make  -a  mistake  about 
a  name  like  Telworthy.  But  he  might  have 
told  us  something  about  Telworthy's  plans. 
Perhaps  he's  going  back  to  Australia  at  once. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  I'm  dead,  too.  Per- 
haps— oh,  there  are  so  many  things  I  want 
to  know. 

GEORGE:  Yes,  yes,  dear.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to — that  is,  one  naturally  wants  to 
know  these  things.  But,  of  course,  it  doesn't 
make  any  real  difference. 

OLIVIA  :     No  difference  ? 

(Continued  on  page  156) 
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Olivia'.     Do  yov  mean  he's  dead? 
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Ikeatrr    Magtnmt.    Htflimbtr 


Oolflherg 


CARROLL  McCOMAS 

"The   worm   turns"   might   he   the   title  of   "Miss   Lulu   Bett,"   Zona   Gale's 

prize-winning  play,  and  no  less  so  of  this  study  of  its  star,  day-dreaming 

in   a   hower  of  dog-wood   after   a  season   of  the   grim    realism   of   Lulu's 

drudgery.     Miss  McComas  has  now  taken  to  the  road  in  this  play 
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GEORGE:  Well,  you're  as  much  Tel  worthy's 
wife  if  he's  in  Australia  as  you  are  if  he's 
in  England. 

OLILVIA:  I'm  not  his  wife  at  all.  Jacob  Tel- 
worthy  may  be  alive,  but  I  am  not  his  wife. 
I  ceased  to  be  his  wife  when  I  became  yours. 

GEORGE:  You  never  were  my  wife.  (Very 
annoyed).  That  is  the  terrible  part  of  it. 
Our  union— you  make  me  say  it,  Olivia — 
has  been  unhallowed  by  the  Church.  Un- 
hallowed even  by  the  law.  Legally,  we're 
living  in— living  in—  Well,  we're  living  in 

Well,  the  point  is,  how  does  the  law 

stand?  I  imagine  that  Telworthy  could  get 
a— a  divorce.  Oh,  it  seems  impossible  that 
things  like  this  can  be  happening  to  us. 

OLIVIA  :     A  divorce? 

GEORGE:     I  imagine  so. 

OLIVIA  :  But  then  we  could  really  get 
married,  and  we  should  not  have  to 
be  living  in — living  in — whatever  we 
were  living  in  before. 

GEORGE:  I  can't  understand  you, 
Olivia.  You  talk  about  it  as  calmly 
as  if  there  was  nothing  blameworthy 
in  being  divorced. 

OLIVIA  :    Yes,  but — 

GEORGE:  As  if  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  my  marrying  a  divorced 
woman.  As  if  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  our  having  lived  together 
for  five  years  without  having  been 
married. 

OLIVIA  :    What  I  think  is  wrong  is  that 
I   lived   for  five  years  with   a   bad- 
man  whom  I  hated.     What  I  think 
is  right  is  that  I  lived  for  five  years 
with  a  good  man  whom   I  love. 

GEORGE:  Yes,  yes,  my  dear.  I  know. 
But  right  and  wrong  don't  settle, 
themselves  so  easily  as  that.  We've 
been  living  together  when  you  are 
another  man's  wife.  That's  wrong 
_,  .  .  No  doubt,  the  Court  would 
consider  that  we  acted  in  perfect 
innocence — 

OLIVIA:    What  court? 

GEORGE  :  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  these 
things  have  to  be  done  legally,  of 
course.  I  believe  the  proper  method 
is  a  nullity  suit,  declaring  our  mar- 
riage null  and — er — void,  it  would, 
so  to  speak,  wipe  out  these  years 
of — er — 

OLIVIA  :     Wickedness. 

GEORGE  :  Well — of  irregular  union,  and 
— er — then — 

OLIVIA  :  Then  I  could  go  back  to  Jacob  ? 
Do  you  really  mean  that,  George? 

GEORGE:  (Uneasily).  Well,  dear,  you  see — 
that's  how  things  are— one  can't  get  away 
from — er — 

OLIVIA  :  What  you  feel  is  that  Jacob  has  the 
greater  claim?  You  are  prepared  to — make 
way  for  him. 

GEORGE:  Both  Church  and  the  Law  would 
say  that  I  had  no  claim  at  all,  I'm  afraid. 
I— I  suppose  I  haven't. 

•OLIVIA  :  I  see.  Thank  you  for  making  it  so 
clear  to  me,  George. 

GEORGE:  Of  course,  whether  or  not  you  go 
back  to— Telworthy  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether. That  would  naturally  be  for  you 
to  decide. 

OLIVIA:  (Cheerfully).  For  me  and  Jacko 
to  decide. 

GEORGE  :    Jacko  ? 


OLIVIA  :  Yes.  I  always  called  my  first  hus- 
band— I  mean  my  only  husband — Jacko.  I 
didn't  like  the  name  of  Jacob  and  Jacko 
seemed  to  suit  him  rather  .  .  .  He  had 
very  long  arms  .  .  .  Poor  Jacko. 

GEORGE:  (('cry  annoyed).  You  don't  seem 
to  realize  that  this  is  not  a  joke,  Olivia. 

OLIVIA:  No,  it  may  not  be  a  joke,  but  it  is 
rather  funny,  isn't  it? 

GEORGE:  I  must  say  I  don't  see  anything 
funny  in  a  tragedy  that  has  wrecked  two 
lives. 

OLIVIA:  Two  lives?  Jacko's  life  isn't 
wrecked.  It's  just  been  miraculously  re- 
stored to  him.  And  a  wife,  too.  There's 
nothing  tragic  about  it  for  Jacko. 

GEORGE  :  I  was  referring  to  our  two  lives. 
Yours  and  mine. 


Pirn  Olivia 

Pint :     Now   I   come   to    think,   the    name   wasn't 
Telworthy  at  all. 

OLIVIA:  Yours,  George?  Your  life  isn't 
wrecked.  The  court  will  absolve  you  of  all 
blame.  Your  friends  will  sympathize  with 
you  and  tell  you  I  was  a  designing  woman 
who  deliberately  took  you  in.  Your  aunt 
Julia— 

GEORGE:  (Overwrought).  Stop  it!  What 
do  you  mean?  Have  you  no  heart?  Do 
you  think  I  want  to  lose  you,  Olivia?  Do 
you  think  I  want  my  home  -broken  up  like 
this?  Haven't  we  been  happy  together  for 
the  last  five  years? 

OLIVIA  :     Verry  happy. 

GEORGE:  Well,  then,  how  can  you  talk  like 
that? 

OLIVIA  :     But  you  want  to  send  me  away. 

GEORGE  :  There  you  go  again !  I  don't  want 
to.  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  realize  yet 


what  it  will  mean  to  me  when  you  go.    The 
fact  is,  I  simply  daren't  think  about   it. 
OLIVIA:     Try  thinking  about  it,  George. 
GEORGE:     And  you  talk  as  if  I  limited  to  send 

you  away. 

OLIVIA  :     Try  thinking  about  it,  George. 
GEORGE:     You  don't  seem  to   understand   that 
I'm  not  sending  you  away.     You're  simply 
not  mine  to  keep. 
OLIVIA:     Whose  am   I,  then? 
GEORGE:     Your  husband's — Telworthy's. 
OLIVIA:     (Gently).      If   I  belong  to  anybody 

except  myself,,  I  think  I  belong  to  you. 
GEORGE:     Not  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.    Not  in 
the  eyes  of  the   Church.     Not  even  in  the 
eyes  of — er — 
OLIVIA  :     The  county  ? 
GEORGE:     I   was   about   to   say   "Heaven." 

OLIVIA:  Oh!  (Works  in  silence  on 
the  curtains).  I  do  hope  Jacko  will 
like  these. 

GEORGE:     What!      You — (Taking  h  e'r 
hands).    Olivia,  Olivia,  have  you  no 
heart  ? 
OLIVIA  :     Ought  you  to  talk  like  that 

to  another  man's  wife?   . 
GEORGE:     Confound  it!     Is  this  just  a 

joke  to  you? 

OLIVIA  :     You      must       forgive       me, 
George,   I   am   a  little   over-excited. 
I   expect  it's  at  the   thought   of   re- 
turning to  Jacko. 
GEORGE:     Do   you   want    to   return    to 

him? 

OLIVIA  :  One  wants  to  do  what  is 
right — in  the  eyes  of — er — Heaven. 

And  so  they  go  on,  seeming  with 
each  sentence  to  get  farther  apart. 
Finally,  they  decide  to  appeal  to  Aunt 
Julia  for  advice.  The  vigorous  old 
spinster  expresses  some  surprise  at  be- 
ing sent  to  look  at  the  pigs  and  re- 
called ten  minutes  later  to  be  told  that 
Olivia  is  a  bigamist,  hut  it  takes  more 
than  that  to  unsettle  her  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong.  She  expresses  her  views 
with  customary  candor,  and  advises 
George  to  start  proceedings  for  nullity 
suit  at  once.  When  the  young  people 
protest  vehemently  against  this  course, 
they  are  sent  from  the  room,  but 
'  nevertheless,  there  is  something  in  their 
defiance  that  makes  George  very  un- 
comfortable. 

GEORGE:  If  there  were  any  other  way. 
Olivia,  what  can  I  do?  It  is  the  only 
way,  isn't  it  ...  You  seem  to 
think  that  I'm  just  thinking  of  the 
publicity — what  people  will  say.  I'm  not, 
I'm  not.  That  comes  in  anyhow.  I  want 
to  do  what's  right,  what's  best.  I  don't 
mean  what's  best  for  us,  what  makes  us 
happiest ;  I  mean  what's  really  best,  what's 
Tightest.  What  anybody  else  would  do  in 
my  place  .  .  .  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It's  so 
unfair.  You're  not  my  wife  at  all,  but  I 
want  to  do  what's  right.  Oh,  Olivia,  Olivia 
you  do  understand,  don't  you? 
OLIVIA:  (Tenderly).  So  very,  very  well 
George.  I  understand  just  exactly  what  you 
are  feeling.  But,  oh,  I  do  so  wish  that  you 
could —  But  then  it  wouldn't  be  George 
not  the  George  I  married — or  didn't  quite 
marry. 

(Continued  on  page  158) 
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LUCILLE   HARMON 

From  the  state  of  poppies 
comes  this  charming  singer 
and  dancer,  an  important 
part  of  the  All  California 
revue,  "Sun-KLst."  This  is 
the  first  Eastern  trip  of 
these  lively  Westerners 


LYLIA    BURNAND 

There  is  really  no  reason 
why  this  winsome  young 
lady  should  look  so  sad  for 
she  has  just  begun  her  stage 
career  under  the  auspicious 
banner  of  David  Belasco. 
She  played  "The  Unknown 
Lady"  in  "Deburau" 


EVELYN  LAW 
Another  newcomer  is  the 
youngster  who  almost  kicks 
the  roof  off  the  George  M. 
Cohan  Theatre,  where  she 
dances  in  "Two  Little  Girls 
Blue."  She  is  a  New 
York  Girl  who  is  now  on 
the  stage  for  the  first  time 


Ira  L.  Hill 


White 


NEW  COMERS        IN        RECENT        ATTRACTIONS 
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LADY   M.:     I   must  say   I  think  you  are  both 

talking   a   little  wildly. 
OLIVIA:     (Repeating,    very    tenderly).       Or 

didn't— quite—  marry- 
GEOROE:     (Going   to   her).      Olivia!      Olivia! 

(He  takes  her  in  his  arms). 

At   this   moment   the    maid   announces    Mr. 
Pim.     After  the  usual   formali- 
ties, George  attempts  to  come  to 
the    point,    but    fails    miserably. 
Olivia  helps  him  out: 

OLIVIA  :     Mr.   Pim,  you  told  us 

this  morning  of  a  man  whom 

you   had   met   on   the  .boat,   a 

man   who  had   come   down    in 

the     world,    whom    you     had 

known     in     Sydney.     A     man 

called   Telworthy. 
PIM  :     Telworthy   .    .       Ah.  yes, 

yes,  of  course.  I  said  Tel- 
worthy, didn't  I?  Most  curi- 
ous coincidence,  Lady  Marden. 

Dear,  dear !  it  must  nave  been 

ten  years  ago! 
GEORGE:     Yes,  but  one   moment, 

Mr.   Pim.     Are  you  absolutely 

certain   that   this   man's   name 

was  Telworthy? 
PIM:     Telworthy — Oh,   yes.   oh 

yes!     I  said  Telworthy,  didn't 

I? 
OLIVIA  :     Now,     Mr.     Pim.     I'm 

going    to    be    perfectly     frank 

with  you.      I   feel   sure   I   can 

trust  you. 

PIM:     Oh.    Mrs.   Marden. 
OLIVIA:     This  man,  Telworthy,  whom  you  met. 

is  my  husband. 

PIM:     Your  husband?     But— er — 
OLIVIA:     My    first    husband.      His    death    was 

announced   six   years   ago   in    Australia.       I 

had   left    him    some   years    before    that,   but 

there  seems  no  doubt   from  your  story  he's 

still     alive.     His     record — the     country     he 

comes    from— above    all.    the    very    unusual 

name,  Telworthy. 
PIM:     Telworthy.      Yes.      Oh,    most   unusual. 

1    remember   saying   so   at   the   time.      Your 

first  husband?     Dear  me!   dear  me! 
GKORGE:     You   understand,    Mr.    Pim,   that   all 

this  is  in  absolute  confidence. 
PIM  :     Of  course,  of  course. 
OLIVIA:     (Pulling    his    arm    trying    to    attract 

his  attention).     Well,   Mr.   Pim,   since  he  is 

my    husband,    we    naturally  want    to    know 

something   about    him.      Where    is    he  now, 

for  instance? 
PIM:     Where  is  he  now?      But   surely   I   told 

you  ?      I      told      you      what      happened      at 

Marseilles. 
PIM  :     Yes,    yes,   poor    fellow.       It    was    most 

unfortunate.       You    must    understand    Lady 

Marden — that   although   I   had   met  the  poor 

fellow  before,  in  Australia,  I   was  never   in 

any  way  intimate — 
GECRGE:     (Thiiinfin<i    the    table).       Yes,    but 

where  is  he  HOW.'    That  is  what  we  want  to 

know. 

OLIVIA  :     Please,  Mr.   Pim  ! 
PIM:     Where  is  he  now?      Rut  surely   I  told 

you !      I  told  you  of  the  curious   fatality   at 

Marseilles.      Poor   fellow — the   fishbone — 
ALL:     The  fishbone? 
PIM:     Yen,  yes;  a  herring,  I  understand. 


OLIVIA:     (Becoming     hysterical).      Do     you 

mean  he's  dead  ? 

PIM  :     Of  course,  he's  dead.     He's  been— 
OLIVIA:     (Laughing   hysterically).      Oh,    Mr. 

Pim!     Oh,   I — (She  can  get  no  further). 
LADY     M. :     Pull    yourself    together,    Olivia. 

(To  Mr.  Pim).     So  he  really  is  dead  this 

time? 


(ieorge 


The   Reconciliation. 


PIM  :  Oh.  undoubtedly,  undoubtedly.  A  fish- 
bone lodged  in  his  throat. 

GEORGE  :     Dead  !   Dead  ! 

PIM:  (Alarmed  at  Olivia's  hysterics}.  Oh, 
but  Mrs.  Marden — 

OLIVIA  :  1  think  you  must  excuse  me.  Mr. 
Pim.  A  herring!  There  is  something  about 
a  herring — (everyone  is  very  much  con- 
cerned). Morality  depends  on  such  little 
things,  doesn't  it? — Oh,  George' 

Laughing  weakly,  she  hurries  from  the 
room.  When  she  returns  Mr.  Pim  has  gone. 
George  rushes  up  to  her. 

GEORGE:     Olivia!   Olivia! 

OLIVIA  :     Mrs.   Telworthy. 

GEORGE:  Yes,  yes.  I  know.  But  why  do  yon 
keep  on  saying  it  ?  What's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  You're  so  strange  today.  You're  not 
like  the  Olivia  I  know. 

OLIVIA  :  Perhaps  you  don't  know  me  very 
well,  after  all. 

GEORGE:  (Affectionately).  Oh.  that's  non- 
sense, old  girl.  You're  just  my  Olivia.  Xow 
we  can  get  married  again  quietly  and  no 
body  will  be  any  the  worse. 

OLIVIA:  Married  again'  Oh.  I  see.  You 
want  me  to  marry  you  at  a  registry  oflfire 
tomorrow.  Well,  if  you  want  to  marry  me 
tomorrow,  George,  oughtn't  you  to  propose 
to  me  first  ? 

GEORGE:     Propose? 

OLIVIA  :  Yes,  it  is  usual,  isn't  it,  to  propose 
to  a  person  licfore  you  marry  her?  And 
— and  we  want  to  do  the  usual  thing,  don't 
we? 

GEORGE:     But  you — I  mean  we — 


OLIVIA  :  You  are  George  Marden  and  I'm 
Olivia  Telworthy,  and  you — you're  attracted 
by  me  and  think  I  would  make  you  a  good 
wife,  and  you  want  to  marry  me.  Very 
well  then,  naturally  you  propose  to  me  first. 

George      dutifully      proposes,      and      Olivia 
promises  to  think  the  matter  over. 

OLIVIA  :  Well,  then,  there's 
your  niece.  You  have  a  niece 
living  with  you?  Of  course, 
Dinah  is  a  delightful  girl,  but 
one  doesn't  like  marrying  into 
a  household  in  which  there  is 
another  grown-up  woman.  But 
perhaps  she  will  be  getting 
married  herself,  soon? 

GEORGE:     I  see  no  prospect  of  it. 

OLIVIA  :     It    would    make    it    so 

much  easier,  George,  if  she  did 

*         *         *         * 

GEORGE:  Now,  look  here,  Olivia, 
understand  once  and  for  all, 
I  am  not  to  be  blackmailed  in- 
to giving  my  consent  to  Dinah's 
engagement.  Neither  black- 
mailed nor  tricked.  Our  mar- 
riage has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Dinah's. 
OLIVIA  :  No,  dear,  I  quite 
understand.  They  may  take 
place  about  the  same  time,  but 
they  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  each  other. 
GEORGE:  I  see  no  prospect  of 
Dinah's  marriage  taking  place 
for  many  years. 

OLIVIA  :     No,  dear,  that  was  what  I  said. 
GEORGK  :     You   said  ?     I  sec.     Now   look  here, 
Olivia,  let  us  have  this  perfectly -clear.     You 
apparently    insist    on    treating    my — er — pro- 
posal as   serious. 
OLIVIA:     Well,     isn't     it?        Have     you    been 

trifling    with    me? 

GKORCK:     You    know    perfectly     well    what     I 
mean.     You  treat  it  as  an  ordinary  proposal 
from   a   man   to  a    woman   who   h:i\c   never 
been  more  than  acquaintances  before.     Very 
well,    then.       Will   you    kindly    tell    me    what 
you    propose   to   do.    if   you    decide   to     all 
accept    me?       You    don't    suggest    that    we 
should   no   on   living  together — unmarried? 
Oi  ivi  \  :     Of      course     not!      George'!      What 
would   t!ie   county.    I   mean    I  leaven      I    mean 
the   Law — I  mean — of  course  not.      Besides, 
it's    so    unnecessary       If    I    decide    to    accept 
you,   of   course   I   shall   marry  you. 
GEORGE:     Quite   so.      And    if    you — ah — decide 

to  refuse  me'    What  will  you  do? 
OLIVIA:     Nothing. 
GEORGE:     Meaning  by  that — 
OLIVIA  :     Just   that,   George.      I   shall   stas    here 
— just    as   before        I    like    this    house        It 
wants   a    little   redecorating,   perhaps,   but    I 
do  like  it,  George.     Yes,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
happy  here. 

( iKiiRGF. :  I  sec.  You  will  continue  to  livi 
down  here — in  spite  of  what  yon  have  just 
said  about  the — the  immorality  of  it? 
OLIVIA  But  what  is  there  immoral  in  a 
widow  living  alone  in  a  big  country  house — 
with  perhaps  the  niece  of  a  dear  friend  of 
hers  staying  with  her  just  to  keep  her  com- 
pany? 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Flo.  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  connois- 
seur of  female  beauty,  is 
exhibiting  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre some  of  the  finest  items 
in  his  collections,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
At  the  right  is  Sybil  Stokes, 
a  purely  native  product, 
born  in  New  York  City 


Photos  by  Edward  Thayer  Monroe 


(Below) 

Another  choice  domestic  bit, 
and  on  excellent  example  of 
the  twentieth-century  coiffure 
is  Phoebe  Lee,  a  Brooklyn  girl 


Central    Europe     p  reduced 

Blanche  Parks,  a  flaxen  haired 

Austrian    beauty 


Marie  Sewell  is  another  of  Mr. 

Ziegfeld's    importations.      She 

comes  from  England 


WHERE    DOES    HE    GET    THEM? 
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(Ova!) 
ALTA  KING 

Whoever  doubts  the  value  of  stock  training 
should  study  the  case  of  Alta  King,  who 
jumped  from  the  Minneapolis  stock  com- 
pany into  the  Follies.  She  might  be  con- 
sidered a  veteran  of  that  organization, 
having  seen  active  service  in  several  edi- 
tions of  the  Follies,  not  to  mention  "Sally," 
the  piece  which  now  engages  her  attention 


JANET  MEGREW 

This  stately  damsel,  u  native  of  the  state 
that  holds  the  world's  record  in  presidents, 
did  all  her  theatre-going  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  footlights  until  the  eagle  eye  of 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  discovered  her 


Piiotos  by  Edward  Thayer  Monroe 


FLOWERS      IN      BROAD WA  Y  '  S 
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(Below) 

VIRGINIK 
MA  I"  RET 

An  interpretive  (lancer 
and  exponent  of  the 
iiKxlern  Russian 
ballet,  to  whom  critics 
have  given  special  rec- 
ognition owing  to  her 
originality  and  un- 
usual creative  ability 


(Below) 

FANCHON 
From  n  dancer  in 
Tail's  famous  restau- 
rant in  San  Francisco, 
tlien  by  way  of  vaude- 
ville to  the  lights  of 
Mroadway— that  is  the 
lirief  record  of  this 
interesting  artist,  now 
in  "Sun- K  1st,"  In 
which  she  takes  tin- 
leading  r6le 


Muray 


EVAN   FONTAINE 


This  devotee  of  Terpsi- 
chore, seen  in  Ed.  Wynne's 
"Carnival"  last  summer, 
was  recently  hostess  and 
principal  danseuse  of  the 
exclusive  Club  Maurice 


r;nlrlberg 


Abt* 
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THE  STAGE  DESIGNS  OF  HERMAN  ROSSE 

A  talented  Hollander  -who  brings  a  new  and  virile  note  to  the  scenic  art  of  the  theatre 

By  CHARLES  H.  DORR 


ART   as   applied   to  the   theatre   with 
bizarre    innovations    of    color    and 
lighting    characterize    the    fantastic 
designs  by  Herman  Rosse,  a  Hollander  of 
marked  originality  who  is  now  in  America 
and    already   identified    with   a   number    of 
important   scenic   settings. 

As  an  architect,  this  artist  brings  to 
America  a  thoroughness  of  training  and  a 
freshness  of  technique  which  have  prompted 
many  admirers  to  class  him  as  a  designer  in 
the  same  class  as  Bakst  and  Gordon  Craig. 
The  Dutch  critic,  de  Boer,  says  of  him, 
"He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  gifted 
designers  of  scenery  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration." 

His   work   has   already   won    recognition 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Santa  Barbara  and 
San   Francisco,   at   Salt   Lake   City,   where 
he  decorated  the  Orpheum  Theatre,  and  in 
Chicago,    where   he   designed    scenery    and 
costumes  for  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 
In  summing  up  the  art  of  Herman  Rossc, 
of  the  works  that   stand   out  most   vividly 
among    the    many    sketches    and    drawings 
displayed    by    him    in    America,    the    most 
interesting     are     Milton's     "Comus,"     with 
fairy  lights  filtering  through  the  trees,  the 
Motive    Curtain    of    the    Virgin    for    "The 
Drama  of  the   Nativ- 
ity,"   with    its    starlit 
sky,  his  effective  set- 
ting    for     Messager's 
opera,     "M  a  d  a  m  e 
Chrysanthemc,"      the 
ballet     costumes     de- 
signed   for    this    pro- 
duction,      and       t  h  e 
setting   for   miniature 
opera.       "La       Serva 
Padrone,"       rendered 
with  a  certain   quaint 
effect. 

The  designs  for 
Messager's  opera 
''Madame  Chrysan- 
t  h  e  m  e"  include  an 
introduction  curtain, 
decorated  with  chrys- 
anthemums, and  a 
setting  for  this  oper- 
atic work,  fantastic 
and  imaginative,  but 
with  a  most  effective 
and  novel  background, 
all  in  harmony  with 
the  theme  of  the  com- 
poser and  librettist. 
The  designs  for  the 
ballet  costumes  of 

"Madame  Chrysantheme"  w«re  also  executed 
by  Mr.  Rosse,  the  costumes  for  the  dancers 
again  revealing  the  versatility  of  the  artist. 

Another  interesting  design  by  Mr.  Rosse  was 
for  the  production  of  "The  Drama  of  the 
Nativity"  and  "The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents," produced  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  was 
obliged  to  adapt  a  very  narrow  platform  for 


Suggested  setting  for  Milton's  Masque  "Contus,v  showing  Morris  dance  in  progress 
and  the  quaint  buildings  of  Ludlotv  Town   rising   in   the   background.     A    portion 
of  the  design  is  a  transparent  gauze  curtain  hung  in  folds  which  give  the  impres- 
sion  of  tree   trunks   through  ic'/itVA   the   town's  lights   arc   seen 

his  purpose,  and  obtained  depth  through  the 
central  arch  of  the  setting,  utilizing  the  arched 
space  for  distance.  The  beauty  of  these  designs 
and  the  original  use  of  color  and  lighting 
effects,  and  the  effective  and  practicable  way 
in  which  he  adapted  the  shallow  stage  of  the 
Auditorium  made  this  a  notable  production, 
and  revealed  unusual  handling  of  a  difficult 
problem. 


A  sensation  was  created  in  the  literary 
world  not  so  long  ago  when  Milton's  fa- 
mous Masque  "Comus"  brought  a  record 
price  at  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  library 
sale.  The  "Comus"  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  Herman  Rosse  and  he  designed  two 
scenes  of  the  early  Masque  which  formed 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  artist's  ex- 
hibition in  the  Arden  Gallery. 

Although  described  as  a  painted  tapestry 
set,  one  of  the  designs  represents  a  pageant, 
with  old  Morris  dances  in  progress  and 
the  quaint  buildings  of  Ludlow  town  rising 
in  the  background.  A  feature  of  the  design 
is  a  transparent  gauze  curtain  hung  in 
folds,  which  give  the  impression  of  tree 
trunks  through  which  the  lights  of  Ludlow 
town  are  seen. 

Among  his  various  designs  are  several 
introduction  curtains,  which  give  a  hint 
of  the  play  or  opera  about  to  be  presented 
Usually  these  curtains  are  embellished  with 
some  emblem  or  flower  suggesting  the 
theme  of  the  playwright  or  composer. 
Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  rather 
delicate  design  of  a  working  sketch  for  a 
pantomime  production  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  with  effective  snow  scene.  The 
story  unfolded  is  of  a  lady  and  her  two 
lovers  and  their  fight 
for  her,  favor. 

The  artist  has  de- 
signed several  decor- 
ative scenes  for  oper- 
ettas, one  of  these 
being  a  quaint  conceit 
expressed  in  a  mov- 
able stage  setting  for 
Pergolesi's  "La  Serva 
Padrone,"  a  miniature 
opera,  with  members 
of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  players  on  the 
stage  in  close  proxi- 
mity. 

The  artist  is  now 
engaged  in  working 
out  a  new  idea  in 
craftsmanship  where- 
by the  stage  can  be 
made  smaller  o  r 
larger  at  will,  and  the 
scenery  utilized  for 
various  purposes. 

A  feeling  for  out- 
of-doors  pervades  his 
plan  for  an  open  air 
theatre,  while  simplic- 
ity in  treatment  is 
observed  in  the  design 

for  a  setting  of  a  tragedy  in  verse.  Another 
setting  of  interest  is  Hofniannsthal's  "Mar- 
riage of  Sobeide."  and  among  other  offerings 
by  this  versatile  artist  are  the  curtain  ar- 
rangement for  Galsworthy's  "Little  Dream" : 
"Sketch  for  the  remodelling  of  the  Circus 
Carre";  setting  in  curtains  and  flats  of 
Maeterlinck's  "The  Seven  Princesses."  and  a 
scene  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
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Virgin  Motif  curtain  for  the  "Drama  of  the  Nativity" 
From  the  original  painting  by  Herman  Rosse 


Cathedral  Scene  in  the  "Drama  of  the  Nativity."     The  color  scheme  is 
gold  and   black,  the  costumes,  white,  Mack  and  purple 


OLD     FAVORITES 


(Right) 

JOHN  BROUGHAM 

Both  as  actor  and  author  this  brilliant 
Irishman  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  of  our  stage.  A  native  of  Dublin, 
he  first  appeared  in  America  in  1842. 
making  his  debut  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  as  O'Callaghan  in  "His  I, list 
Legs."  Then  he  joined  Burton's  company 
and  wrote  plays  for  that  theatre.  In  1850 
he  opened  Brougham's  Lyceum  (afterwards 
Wallack's).  As  an  actor  his  most  suc- 
cessful parts  were  Stout  in  "Money,"  Sir 
Lucius  OTrigger  in  "The  Rivals,"  Micaw- 
ber  and  Dazzle  in  "London  Assurance" 


JOHN   T.   RAYMOND 

This  clever  comedian,  who  delighted  Ameri- 
can theatregoers   in  the   seventies   with  his 
amusing  characterization  of  Col.   Mulberry 
Sellers,  was  a  native  of  Buffalo.     He  first 
became  known  in  New  York  in  1861  when 
he     succeeded     Joseph     Jefferson     in     low 
comedy    parts,    acting    Asa    Trenchard    in 
"Our    American    Cousin."      Later    he    was 
seen  as  Toby  Twinkle  in  "All  That  Glitters 
is    Not    Gold."      As    Col.    Sellers    in    "The 
Gilded    Age"   he   won   great   popularity   all 
over  the   United   States,   and   he   continued 
playing    that  ,r3le    for    several    years.      In 
1870   he   appeared    at   Wallack's   in   a  new 
part,    that  -of    lohahod    Crane,    which    also 
proved   one   of   his   most  successful   imper- 
sonations.    He   died   in   1887 

Collection    Charles    Burnham 


(Below) 

MRS.  JOHN   HOEY 

This  beautiful  and  accomplished  actress, — 
Josephine  Shaw — a  great  favorite  with  New 
York  theatregoers  in  the  sixties,  was  born  in 
England  and  made  her  first  stage  appear- 
ance here  at  the  Museum,  Baltimore,  in 
1839  as  Eliza  in  "Nature  and  Philosophy." 
While  acting  at  Burton's  Theatre,  she  was 
married  to  John  Hoey  of  the  American 
Express  Company.  When  Wallack  opened 
at  Broome  Street  and  Broadway,  she  be- 
came leading  lady  of  his  company,  a  posi- 
tion which  she  maintained  until  1865.  She 
was  noted  for  her  excellent  taste  in  dress, 
her  gowns  being  the  talk  of  the  town 


KATE    BATEMAN 

Kate,  Ellen,  Isabel  and  Virginia  Bateman, 
known  as  the  Bateman  sisters,  were  the 
daughters  of  H.  L.  Bateman,  actor  ajid 
theatrical  manager.  Kate  Bateman  was 
born  at  Baltimore  in  1842,  and  at  the  age 
of  seven  appeared  in  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
New  York,  acting  Richmond  to  her  sister 
Ellen's  Richard  III.  In  the  Fall  of  1851 
the  sisters  appeared  in  London  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre  in  acts  and  scenes  from 
Shakespeare.  Kate  Bateman  continued 
acting  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  1862 
produced  in  Boston  Augustin  DaJy's  play 
•  "Leah  the  Forsaken" 
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The     Rise     of    the     Curtain 

Leading  Features  in  Broadway's  New  Dramatic  Season- 


NEVER  in  the  most  disturbed 
and  panicky  times  of  its  his- 
tory have  the  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can theatre  been  so  confused  and 
disordered  as  at  present.  Managers 
finding  themselves  confronted  by 
serious  questions  of  labor  and  trans- 
portation await  the  coming  of  an 
angel  to  still  the  troubled  waters, 
but  out  of  the  welter  of  disarranged, 
rearranged  or  permanently  deranged 
plans,  it  is  possible  to  forecast  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  that  a 
season  of  average  activity  will 
presently  be  inaugurated  in  New 
York. 


An  amazing  number  of  enterprises 
will  be  set  in  motion  by  Sam  H. 
Harris,  who  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  Arthur  Hopkins  and 
the  Selwyn  Brothers,  has  contracted 
for  an  interesting  number  of  pro- 
ductions. Mr.  Harris  will,  of  course, 
present  Grant  Mitchell  although  there 
still  remains  doubt  as  to  the  vehicle 
which  will  enlist  Mr.  Mitchell's 
efforts.  Both  this  year's  play,  "The 
Champion,"  and  "Queed,"  which  is 
a  dramatization  by  Emery  Pottle  of 
a  best  seller  of  years  ago,  were 
originally  announced  as  Mf.  Mitchell's 
offering,  but  there  are  rumors  of 
a  possible  new  play  by  a  well  known 
dramatist.  Next  in  point  of  im- 
portance among  th»  Harris  stars  is 
Elsie  Ferguson  whose  fortunes  have 
seemed  brighter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  screen  of  late  than  from 
that  of  the  spoken  drama.  Miss 
Ferguson  will  appear  in  a  play  by 
the  fecund  Zoe  Akins  who  will  also 
provide  a  vehicle  for  Marjorie 
Rambeau  and  who  will  work  over 
Edward  Sheldon's  "St.  Ursula"  for 
Emily  Stevens. 


Mr.  Harris  will  probably  make  an 
early  production  of  Emery  Pottle's 
play  "The  Hero,"  which  has  already 
haa  a  matinee  try-out  here,  with 
Richard  Bennett  in  the  role  originally 
treated  by  Grant  Mitchell.  Mary 
Ryan  will  be  the  featured  player  in 
a  Harris  production  of  E.  A. 
Thomas'  play  "The  Turn  in  The 
Road,"  which  will  also  have  an  early 
New  York  showing.  Earnest  Truex 
and  June  Walker  will  head  a  capital 
cast  in  a  comedy  at  present  called 


"Six  Cylinder  Love"  which  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  inaugurate  the  new 
season  at  the  Sam  H.  Harris  The-* 
atre.  This  list  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  impressive  catalogue  of  plays 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  purchased  for 
production  during  the  coming  season, 
but  it  completes  the  roll  of  those 
which  are  absolutely  certain  of 
metropolitan  production  at  an  early 
date. 


The  withdrawal  of  George  M. 
Cohan  from  his  activities  in  the  the- 
atre is  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  typically  Ameri- 
can play  and  the  typical  American 
player  as  developed  in  Mr.  Cohan 
himself.  But  Mr.  Cohan  has  said 
farewell  to  the  stage  before  and 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  so  one 
may  be  permitted  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  his  present  withdrawal  is 
only  temporary. 


David  Belasco's  enterprises  are 
being  somewhat  curtailed  by  reason 
of  the  same  conditions  that  caused 
Mr.  Cohan's  cessation  of  activities. 
It  is  possible  that  a  number  of  plays 
will  be  produced  by  Mr.  Belasco 
after  the  snow  flies,  but  at  present 
he  has  but  two  original  productions 
of  special  magnitude  in  hand.  "The 
Wandering  Jew,"  a  Thurston  play  of 
which  great  things  are  reported  from 
England,  will  be  done  by  Mr.  Belasco 
with  vivid  scenic  investiture  and  a 
cast  of  unusual  authority  headed  by 
Tyrone  Power.  A.  L.  Erlanger  will 
be  associated  with  Maestro  David  in 
this  production  and  it  is  at  present 
expected  that  the  fabled  Jew  will 
begin  to  wander  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre  in  early  September. 


A  new  play  for  Lenore  Ulric  is 
quite  ready  for  production  at  this 
moment,  having  been  cast  and  re- 
hearsed by  Mr.  Belasco  as  far  back 
as  early  June.  "Ki-Ki"  is  the  title 
of  Miss  Ulric's  play,  but  the  subject 
and  character  of  the  piece  are  care- 
fully guarded  secrets. 


David  Warfield  in  a  revival  of 
"The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  and 
Frances  Starr  and  a  great  part  of 
her  original  supporting  company  in 
a  "come-back"  engagement  of  "The 


Easiest  Way"  will  also  be  seen  in 
New  York  in  the  early  weeks  of  the 
approaching  season. 


Doris  Keane  and  Margaret  Anglin 
will  again  appear,  each  under  her 
own  management,  next  year.  Miss 
Keane  has  a  new  vehicle  in  "The 
Czarina,"  a  play  of  which  highly  flat- 
tering things  are  predicted.  Mr. 
Belasco  has  been  holding  this  play 
which  is  by  the  author  of  "The 
Typhoon,"  but  released  it  a  very 
short  time  ago  to  Miss  Keane.  "The 
Czarina"  is  written  around  an  epi- 
sode or  two  in  the  highly  colored 
career  of  the  Great  Catharine  of 
Russia,  and  is  said  to  have  a  star 
role  of  the  greatest  possible  power 
and  passion. 


Miss  Anglin's  plans  are  not  yet 
completed.  After  a  scouring  of  the 
French  market  for  plays,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  star  of  "The  Woman 
of  Bronze"  will  continue  in  that  play 
fof  an  indeterminate  time,  possibly 
producing  a  third  Greek  tragedy  late 
in  the  season  and  certainly  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  her  remark- 
able characterization  of  Jeanne  D'Arc. 


The  Selwyns,  both  on  their  own 
account  and  in  conjunction  with  Sam 
H.  Harris  and  Arthur  Hopkins,  will 
do  a  number  of  plays  and  are  quite 
likely  to  control  at  least  seven  New 
York  theatres  at  one  time  during 
the  coming  months.  These  enter- 
prising brothers  will  begin  their 
metropolitan  season  according  to 
present  plans  with  a  new  play  by 
Roi  Cooper  Megrue,  "Honors  are 
Even" — a  typical  Megrue  comedy 
with  William  Court'-Tiay  and  Lola 
Fisher  in  the  principal  roles.  Mr. 
Lou  Tellegen  will  appear  as  a 
Selwyn  star  in  August  in  the  title 
role  of  "Don  Juan,"  Henri  Bataille's 
Paris  success  which  intrigued  the 
French  capital  under  its  Parisian 
name  of  "L'Homme  a  la  Rose." 

Leo  Carillo  in  Edgar  Selwyn's 
piece  "The  Love  Chef"  will  probably 
re-open  the  Apollo  Theatre  early  in 
the  season,  although  "The  Puppet 
Master"  with  Alan  Dinehart  in  the 
chief  role,  and  "Sonny"  with  Emma 
Dunn  and  Ernest  Glendenning  have 
been  mentioned  for  that  honor  and 
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the  Selwyns  hold  in  reserve  the  right 
to  open  the  house  with  their  Chinese 
tragedy  "The  Poppy  God"  if  their 
plans  do  not  miscarry.  The  latter 
play  will  show  Ralph  Morgan  and 
Edna  Hibbard  in  the  central  roles. 


Of  course,  the  most  ambitious  pro- 
ductions made  in  the  early  autumn 
by  the  Selwyns  will  be  Somerset 
iMaugham's  latest  play  "The  Circle." 
In  this  piece  John  Drew  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  will  be  seen  in  the 
principal  characterizations  with  a 
supporting  company  of  commanding 
excellence  including  A.  E.  Mathews, 
Estelle  Winwood,  Ernest  Lawford 
and  other  notables.  Olga  Petrova — 
absent  several  seasons  from  the  stage 
will  appear — herself — in  "The  White 
Peacock,"  an  exotic  drama  from  a 
Spanish  source.  This  schedule  is 
concerned  only  with  the  Selwyn 
offerings  definitely  announced  for 
early  Broadway  production — a  num- 
ber of  plays  of  importance  which 
await  an  ante-holiday  presentation. 

John  Golden,  who  has  a  corner  on 
several  brands  of  successful  comedy, 
will  do  a  number  of  new  plays 
during  the  coming  year.  Already  the 
stamp  of  sterling  drawing  power  has 
been  placed  on  his  new  Winchell 
Smith  play  "The  Wheel,"  and  this 
piece  will  probably  follow  "Light- 
nin" "  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  some- 
time during  the  present  decade — 
possibly  late  next  season.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Smith,  in  collaboration  with 
"Tom"  Gushing,  has  turned  out  a 
comedy  described  as  a  "screamer," 
and  called  "Poor  Man's  Pudding," 
which  Mr.  Golden  promises  for  a 
New  York  run  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
theatre  can  be  rented  or  even  built. 
Frank  Craven,  who  will  continue 
indefinitely  to  star  in  "The  First 
Year"  under  the  Golden  manage- 
ment, has  completed  a  comedy — this 
also  is  referred  to  as  a  "screamer," 
"The  Spite  Corner," — which  Mr. 
Golden  will  launch  early  in  August 
according  to  present  plans. 


Montague  Glass,  co-author  of  the 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  classics, 
has  turned  over  his  first  unaided 
effort,  and  this,  too,  will  see  the  light 
of  evening  on  Broadway  under  Mr. 
Golden's  management  at  an  early 
date.  "Easy  Come,  Easy  Go"  is  the 
title  of  Mr.  Glass'  piece  which  will 
enlist  the  stellar  activities  of  the 
Hebrew  comedian  "Bobby"  North. 
Austin  Strong  will  also  be  among 
the  happy  dramatists  to  collect 


royalties  from  Mr.  Golden  who  will 
present  Mr.  Strong's  re-written 
"Heaven"  under  the  name  of  "Three 
Candles." 


George  C.  Tyler,  who  may  be 
relied  upon  to  give  New  York  at 
least  one  or  two  really  worth-while 
plays  each  year,  will  begin  his  season 
in  August  with  a  production  of  the 
much  discussed  "Dulcy"  with  Lynne 
Fontaine  —  Laurette  Taylor's  clever 
protegee — in  the  principal  role.  The 
Frazee  Theatre  will  house  "Dulcy" 
and  an  extended  run  is  predicted  for 
the  new  piece.  Mr.  Tyler  will  make 
a  production  in  September  or  early 
October  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  "The 
Straw,"  in  which  John  Westley  will 
enact  the  chief  role  supported  by 
Margalo  Gillmore  and  Charles  Ellis, 
the  latter  of  whom  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  quite  unusual  perform- 
ance of  a  gripping  role  in  Mr. 
O'Neill's  "Diff'rent"  during  the 
season  just  ended.  The  appearance 
of  Helen  Hayes  in  a  new  piece,  and 
other  productions  by  Mr.  Tyler  may 
be  looked  for  at  a  later  date. 


William  A.  Brady  will  be  a  com- 
mandingly  potent  figure  among  met- 
ropolitan producers  in  the  coming 
season.  Two  productions  scheduled 
for  an  early  run  are  "Dreamy  Eyes" 
by  the  authors  of  "Nighty-Night," 
and  a  new  piece  "Drifting"  in  which 
Alice  Brady  will  open  her  season 
at  the  Play  House.  Later  will  follow 
the  new  piece  for  James  Crane. 


The  plays  to  be  produced  by  C.  B. 
Dillingham  in  connection  with  his 
partners  (for  Mr.  Dillingham  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Erlanger, 
Dillingham  and  Ziegfeld)  or  "on  his 
own"  rest  on  the  lap  of  the  gods 
for  the  present.  So  far  as  definitely 
announced,  Mr.  Dillingham  will  pre- 
sent as  usual  a  super-spectacle  by 
R.  H.  Burnside  at  the  Hippodrome, 
but  the  opening  date  is  still  at  this 
writing  quite  uncertain.  Elsie  Janis 
will  return  to  the  American  stage 
under  Mr.  Dillingham's  management 
and  with  her  bright  laurels  from 
London  and  Paris  cheerfully  waving, 
will  probably  be  seen  at  the  Globe 
early  in  the  season.  Mr.  Dillingham 
will  also  present  Lennox  Robinson's 
"White  Headed  Boy"  which,  with  the 
original  cast  of  Irish  players,  will  be 
shown  at  Henry  Miller's  theatre  in 
September.  A  musical  play  by  Ridn 
Johnson  Young  and  a  similar  opus 
by  Anne  Caldwell  will  be  done  by 
Mr.  Dillingham.  Jerome  Kern  has 


written  the  music  for  the  Caldwell 
piece  which  is  called  "Good  Morning 
Dearie,"  and  will  enlist  the  services 
of  Harland  Dixon  who  is  headed 
for  stardom  under  the  Dillingham 
banner,  and  Louise  Groody. 


Henry  W.  Savage  in  addition  to 
directing  the  starring  tours  of  Mitzi 
and  Madge  Kennedy,  will  again  send 
"Shavings"  on  tour  and  will  make 
a  gorgeous  revival  of.  "The  Merry 
Widow"  early  in  the  season. 


In  association  with  A.  L.  Erlanger, 
Florenz  Ziegfeld  will  present  Billie 
Burke  in  a.  musical  version  of 
"Mind-The-Paint-Girl,"  and  continue 
to  project  into  the  limelight  his  new 
star  Marilyn  Miller  in  her  fascinating 
creation  of  "Sally,"  as  well  as  to 
spread  various  Follies  and  Frolics 
upon  the  dramatic  landscape. 


Henry  Miller  is  another  active  as- 
sociate of  Mr.  Erlanger  whose  plans 
are  not  yet  announced.  It  is  likely 
that  ,Mr.  Miller  may  make  a  short 
tour  with  Blanche  Bates  in  "The 
Famous  Mrs.  Fair,"  and  it  is  certain 
,  that  he  is  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  stellar 
vehicle  for  his  brilliant  co-star,  but 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  arranged  to 
this  end.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Mr. 
Miller's  plans  may  be  held  back  in 
order  that  he  may  advise  and  ac- 
tively assist  his  young  son  Gilbert 
Miller  who  will  take  up  the  work 
laid  down  by  the  late  Alf  Hayman  of 
Charles  Frohman,  Inc.  No  one  is  bet- 
ter equipped  than  the  elder  Miller  to 
carry  on  the  high  tradition  of  the 
Frohman  company,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  he  will  not 
renounce  the  stage  for  the  purely 
business  activities  which  his  son  will 
assume  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
No  announcement  of  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Miller  is  as  yet  made 
public,  hut  it  is  known  that  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Erlanger  and  his 
associates  he  will  carry  on  the  work 
as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Frohman's  suc- 
cessor last  season. 


Ethel  Barrymore  will,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, remain  under  the  Frohman 
management,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  her  tour  in  "Declassee,"  inter- 
rupted by  illness  last  Spring,  may 
be  resumed  in  the  early  autumn.  In 
the  mean  time,  ambitious  playwrights 
are  swamping  Mr.  .Miller's  offices 
with  scripts  guaranteed  to  be  ex- 
actly destined  to  crown  Miss  Bar- 
rymore with  the  circlet  of  Fame. 
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Arnold  Genthe 


ZOE    AKINS 

Actress-playwright  who  will  be  represented  by  four  pieces 
on   Broadway  this  Winter 


IRENE    LEWISOHN    AND    DAN- 
WALKER  IN  "THE  ROYAL 

FANDANGO" 

Adolf    Lewisohn's    two    nieces,    Alice 
and  Irene,  the  founders  and  directors 
of   the    Neighborhood    Playhouse    are 
both   talented  actresses   and   are   fre- 
quently seen  in  the  pro- 
ductions   at   the    Grand 
Street  theatre,  which,   in 
spite  of  its  large  uptown 
following,     still     remains 
the    dramatic    expression 
of   the   lower    East   Side 


BILLIE   SHAW 

Vaudevillian  who  re- 
cently offered  some- 
thing new  in  the 
amusement  line  when 
she  appeared  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre  in  five 
one-act  plays  which 
she  herself  wrote  and 
produced 


Schwarz 


The  hard-pressed  typist  is  Edward  Knoblock,  author  of 
many  stage  successes,  in  the  act  of  transferring  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  from  paper  to  celluloid.  The  operation 
takes  place  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Douglas  Fairbanks 
at  the  Fairbanks  home  in  Beverly  Hills,  California.  It 
looks  as  if  even  a  famous  playwright  must  take  dictation 
from  the  hero  of  the  films 


SEEN 


IN        THE        PASSING 
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SHOW 


John  Barrymore  will  appear  in  a 
new  play.  So  much  is  definitely  an- 
nounced by  three  different  managers, 
but  whether  the  new  piece  will  be 
the  much  discussed  "Byron"  or  not 
is  a  secret  locked  in  the  unfathom- 
able bosom  of  a  dramatic  Tomorrow. 


The  redoubtable  A.  H.  Woods 
promises  a  number  of  novelties  for 
the  coming  year,  and  announces  him- 
self as  under  forfeiture  bond  to 
produce  Zoe  Akins'  "Daddy  Goes 
A-Hunting,"  which  will  open  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  early  in  Septem- 
ber with  Marjorie  Rambeau  in  the 
chief  role.  "Gertie's  Garter — one  of 


those  Avery  Hopwood  classics  le- 
loved  of  Mr.  Woods'  clientele — will 
probably  be  seen  at  the  Republic 
Theatre  late  in  July — before  this 
issue  of  THE  THEATRE  is  on  the 
newsstands.  This  inauguration  of 
the  Woods'  season  will  set  the  ball 
a-rolling  very  busily  indeed.  "The 
Pink  Slip,"  with  Bert  Williams  and 
Harry  Fox  as  co-stars,  will  be  seen 
at  the  Central  Theatre  shortly  after, 
and  Fannie  Hurst's  first  play  "Back 
Pay"  with  Helen  MacKellar  as  hero- 
ine will  occupy  the  stage  of  the 
Eltinge  Theatre  early  in  September. 
At  the  Booth  Theatre,  Mr.  Woods 
will  present  a  new  play  by  a  new 


author — Miss  Marjorie  Chase — "The 
Reckoning." 


A  group  of  playwrights,  said  to 
include  Max  M.  Marcin,  Avery 
Hopwood,  Aaron  Hoffman,  and  pos- 
sibly including  Guy  Bolton  and  P. 
G.  Wodehouse,  is  said  to  contem- 
plate a  number  of  productions  with 
hand  picked  casts  and  a  banner  bear- 
ing the  strange  device  "Producing 
Dramatists'  Association,"  flying  over- 
head. 

Edward  Childs  Carpenter,  and 
Owen  Davis  are  also  striving  to 
form  a  similar  organization,  and 
(Continued  on  page  196) 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


GLOBE.  "ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF 
1921."  A  review  in  two  acts  and 
twenty-nine  scenes.  Dialogue  by 
Channing  Pollock,  Willard  Mack 
and  Ralph  Spence;  lyrics  by  Gene 
Buck  and  Bud  de  Silva ;  music  by 
Victor  Herbert,  Rudolf  Friml  and 
Dave  Stamper.  Produced  June  1 
with  these  principals : 

Raymond  Hitchcock,  Vera  Michelina, 
Ray  Dooley,  Mary  Eaton,  Mary  Mil- 
burn,  Florence  O'Deni&hawn,  Mary 
Lewis,  Marie  Astrova,  Van  and 
Schenck,  W.  C.  Fields,  John  Clark, 
O'Donnell  and  Blair,  Frank  and  Albert 
Iiinis,  Herbert  Hoey,  Janet  Stone, 
Mandal  Brothers,  The  Keene  Twins, 
Edna  Wheaton,  The  Darling  Twins, 
Phil  Dwyer,  Jessie  Reed,  Fanny  Brice, 
Germaine  Mitti  and  M.  Tillio. 

IFOR  one,  cannot  share  the  en- 
thusiasm of  some  of  my  critical 
confreres  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  "Follies  of  1931."" 
Some  reviewers  declare  it  the  best 
of  all  the  Ziegfeld  Follies.  One  is 
tempted  to  think  they  -could  not 
have  seen  the  others.  The  statement 
is  not  only  misleading  to  the  the- 
atregoer who  is  apt  to  believe  all 
he  is  told,  but  it  is  also  unjust  to 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  whose  artistry,  and 
positive  genius  for  luxurious  exhibits 
of  rare  feminine  loveliness,  combined 
with  sartorial  display  and  scenic 
settings  on  a  scale  of  lavish  mag- 
nificance  and  beauty  never  before 
seen  in  this  country,  has  set  a  far 
higher  water  mark  in  previous  pro- 
ductions, than  is  reached  in  the  pres- 
ent show  at  the  Globe. 

The  chief  trouble  with  productions 
of  this  kind  is  that  they  are  bound  to 
bear  a  family  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  when  the  eye  has  been 
surfeited  by  the  sheer  splendor  of 
Ben  AH  Haggin's  tableaux  and  the 


bizarre  costumes  and  audacious  at- 
mospheric effects  of  Urban's  deco- 
rative color  schemes,  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  same  thing — no  matter 
how  beautiful — begins  to  pall.  In 
other  words  there  is  danger  of  a 
good  idea  being  worked  to  death. 
Ten  years  ago,  Ben  AH  Haggin's 
tableaux  and  Urban's  exotic  scenery 
were  a  novelty.  Today  they  are  not. 

Take,  for  example,  Urban's  scenic 
tableau,  "The  Birthday  of  the  Dau- 
phin"— the  setting  showing  a  terrace 
in  the  Garden  of  Versailles.  This 
evidently  was  intended  to  be  the  big 
feature  of  the  second  act.  A  coifrt 
attendant  in  a  prologue  prepares  us 
for  something  wonderful  that  is 
about  to  happen,  yet  nothing  does 
happen.  One  sees  the  child  kinglet 
curled  up  in  his  chair,  utterly  bored 
by  the  procession  of  fine  court  dames 
and  nobles  who  pass  before  him, 
each  costumed  in  overwhelming 
splendor.  Nothing  is  said,  nothing  is 
done.  The  scene  fell  flat — a  great 
effort  and  vast  expense  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  the  audience  was  as  bored 
as  the  Dauphin,  himself. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  prime  purpose  of  these  tableaux 
de  luxe  is  to  provide  a  pictorial 
background  to  what  is  practically  a 
glorified  vaudeville  show.  That  is 
all  the  Follies  is.  It  should  be  a 
smart  skit  on  current  affairs  or  on 
the  season's  plays.  It  isn't.  It  is 
plain,  unadulterated  vaudeville,  ca- 
mouflaged by  Urban  and  Ben  AH 
Haggin. 

Some  of  it  is  good  vaudeville ; 
some  is  indifferent.  The  clou  of  this 
year's  production  is  undoubtedly  the 
performance  of  Germaine  Mitti  and 
M.  Tillio,  two  really  extraordinary 


dancers  imported  from  the  Folies 
Bergeres,  Paris.  They  were  seen  in 
"The  Harem,"  a  striking  tableau 
with  an  Urban  setting,  and  in  "Pas- 
sion's Altar,"  an  Algerian  dance  with 
a  marvelous  Ben  Ali  Haggin  tableau 
for  a  background.  Mitti  is  a  slight, 
little  woman  with  a  sympathetic  face 
and  manner,  and  a  lithe  body,  as 
full  of  grace  and  energy  as  a  young 
panther.  Her  terpsichorean  feats,  as 
well  as  those  of  her  partner,  fairly 
brought  down  the  house. 

Another  favorite  was  Charles 
O'Donnell,  a  remarkable  rough  and 
tumble  artist,  seen  in  an  act  called, 
"The  Piano  Tuner."  The  act  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  Follies'  artistic  stand- 
ard, but  it  is  uproariously  funny 
and  made  an  unquestionable  hit  with 
the  audience. 

Fanny  Brice  was  amusing  as  a 
Scotch  lassie  with  a  Jewish  accent 
and  also  in  a  burlesque  Apache  dance. 
Later  she  was  seen  as  Carpentier 
in  a  hilarious  fight  with  Dempsey 
(Ray  Dooley). 

Some  of  the  humor  was  good ; 
much  of  it  was  decidedly  ragged. 
Raymond  Hitchcock  is  the  chief  fun 
maker  and  he  toils  diligently,  if 
his  efforts  at  times  seem  labored. 
The  Prohibition  tableau,  with  a 
colossal  Statue  of  Liberty  as  a  back- 
ground, will  please  the  wets  and  not 
do  much  harm  to  the  drys.  The  act 
called  "The  Professor"  was  stupid 
and  in  poor  taste.  As  to  the  singing, 
much  of  it  is  negligible.  When  Joe 
Schenck  began  warbling  in  falsetto, 
"Sally,  Come  Back  to  Our  Alley,"  I 
thought  it  time  to  reach  for  my  hat. 

In  all,  a  good  show,  but  not  the 
best  Follies  we  have  ever  had — by 
a  long  shot. 
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J.  Harold  Murray,  John  T.  Murray 
and  Dorothy  Ward  in  a  scene 
from  "The  Whirl  of  New  York" 


KYRA 

An  American  girl,  no:  new  at  the 
Winter  Garden,  who  goes  through 
all  the  contortions  of  a  snake 
charmer—and  the  animals  that  are 
charmed— with  more  than  usual 
skill  and  grace 


(Circle) 

NANCY  GIBBS 
The  Violet  Gray  of  the 
refurbished  "Belle  o  f 
New  York"  is,  strangely 
enough,  an  English- 
woman  visiting  America 
for  the  first  time 


Some  of  the  Winders.  A 
few  of  the  pretty  girls, 
whose  periodic  appearance 
in  gorgeous  costumes,  add 
greatly  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  scene 


White 


PICKED   FROM   WINTER   GARDEN'S   LATEST   PRODUCTION 
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ACTORS    WHO   ARE   HIDDEN 

Nobody  loves  an  understudy,  yet  he  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  theatre 

By  BERNARD  SOBEL 


THIS  is  a  story  that  has  never  before 
been  told.  It  is  about  understudies. 
There  has  long  been  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  about  understudies.  Their  names  and 
achievements  have  been  kept  hidden;  their 
ways  and  purposes  have  been  clothed  in 
secrecy.  Theatrical  managers  and  the  general 
public  have  for  years  united  successfully  in 
thrusting  the  understudy  into  oblivion. 

The  theatrical  managers  have  been  actuated 
by  purposes  seemingly  financial ;  and  the  public 
by  purposes  seemingly  artistic.  The  theory 
has  been  that  the  appearance  of  an  understudy 
is  detrimental  to  a  show;  rouses  the  ire  of 
the  advertised  star;  disappoints  the  trade; 
ruins  the  regular  routine;  and  kills  business. 

And  the  theory  usually  works  out  just  this 
disastrously.  As  soon  as  the  announcement  is 
made  that  an  understudy  will  appear,  there  is 
a  disappointed  murmur  in  the  audience,  a 
shuffling  of  feet;  and  then  a  more  or  less 
general  rush  to  the  box  office. 

No  one  loves  an  understudy  and  yet  the 
understudy  is  a  most  lovable  person,  patient 
and  energetic,  strangely  interesting,  and  some- 
times a  powerful  influence  in  the  theatre.  His 
or  her  life  is  crowded  with  adventure  and  at 
the  mercy  of  chance.  Sometimes  it  is  a  record 
of  dull  monotony ;  or  of  futility  and  waste ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  story  of  triumphant  ac- 
complishment. 

PERHAPS  the  best  example  of  the  uses  of 
an  understudy  that  the  American  stage  has 
known  in  years  was  that  furnished  recently 
when  Emmett  Corrigan,  the  star  of  "Nemesis," 
was  suddenly  taken  ill.  One  evening  Augustus 
Thomas,  author  of  the  play,  was  giving  a 
dinner  party  at  his  home.  Some  time  between 
the  salad  course  and  the  dessert,  the  telephone 
rang  imperatively.  "Mr.  Corrigan,"  came  the 
word,  "is  ill  and  has  been  taken  to  the 
hospital.  Unless  someone  takes  his  part  at 
once,  we  shall  have  to  dismiss  a  large  audience." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Thomas,  "I'll  do  the 
part  myself.  It's  lucky  I'm  dressed  to  go 
right  on." 

Within  half  an  hour  the  author  had  stepped 
on  to  the  staee  and  was  speaking  the  lines 
which  he  himself  had  written.  He  had  been 
transformed  completely  from  a  dramatist 
into  an  understudy. 

Triumphant  also  was  the  accomplishment 
of  Gilda  Varesi,  formerly  an  understudy,  but 
later  co-star  in  "Enter  Madame,"  which  she 
herself  wrote  with  Dolly  Byrne.  As  she  sat 
in  her  dressing  room  at  the  close  of  the 
matinee,  Miss  Varesi  discussed  her  experiences 
in  a  characteristic  manner,  impartially,  mod- 
estly, but  with  animation.  "To  me,  there  is 
no  mystery  about  understudies  as  I  have  al- 
ways acted  and  always  understudied.  It  is 
the  kind  of  work  that  no  one  wants  to  do ; 
yet  were  it  not  for  this  work  I  should  never 
be  where  I  am  today.  Whenever  I  j.oined  a 
company  and  was  offered  the  opportunity  to 


understudy  parts,  I  took  them.  That  was  all, 
I  don't  take  unto  myself  any  particular  powers 
of  memory  or  the  like.  The  assignment  was 
just  a  part  of  the  day's  work.  Stars  are 
supposed  to  dislike  understudies,"  she  added, 
"but  I  have  no  such  feeling  about  them.  No 
one  ever  lost  a  position  by  giving  a  lift  to 
someone  else.  Remembering  how  helpful  un- 
derstudying was  to  me,  I  always  try  to  give 
my  own  understudy  at  least  one  chance  to 
appear  publicly." 

AS  a  proof  of  her  generosity  Mme.  Varesi 
summoned  her  own  understudy,  Sophie 
Wiles,  who  is  an  Italian  type,  not'  unlike  Mme. 
pliment,  and  then  directed  her  to  speak  frankly 
about  her  work  and  her  ambitions.  Miss 
Wiles,  who  is  an  Italian  type,  not  unlike  Mme. 
Varesi,  spoke  clearly  of  her  duties. 

"I  forced  myself  into  this  position  by  con- 
stant letter-writing.  When  the  play  was  down 
at  the  Garrick,  I  went  to- see  it,  and  I  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  principal  role  that  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Brock  Pemberton  and  asked  him 
to  grant  me  an  interview.  He  did  so,  made 
several  kind  promises  and  then  forgot  all 
about  them.  Later  on,  as  you  will  remember, 
the  play  outgrew  the  Garrick  and  moved  to 
the  Fulton.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  write 
another  letter.  Again  Mr.  Pemberton  re- 
sponded, but  this  time  he  actually  engaged  me 
to  understudy  the  parts  of  the  American 
women  in  the  play.  I  was  pleased,  but  I 
wanted  the  chance  to  do  the  Italian  dialect 
parts  also. 

"I  had  studied  romance  languages  at  Smith 
College  and,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  an 
emergency,  I  began  to  review  Italian  grammar 
and  pronunciation.  As  a  result,  I  finally  se- 
cured the  minor  Italian  roles  also.  But  I 
was  still  ambitious  to  do  Mme.  Varesi's  part 
and  finally,  because  of  her  constant  interest 
in  me,  I  confided  to  her  the  secret  that  I 
was  learning  her  role. 

"  'Good !'  she  said  enthusiastically,  'When 
you  know  it  so  well  that  you  can  say  it 
backwards  and  forwards,  get  Mr.  Pemberton 
to  hear  you  do  it.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will 
get  you  an  Italian  teacher  so  that  you  may 
perfect  your  accent.' 

ONE  afternoon,  some  weeks  after  this 
conversation,  I  had  the  chance  to  read 
the  part  for  Mr.  Pemberton.  He  gave  me  the 
use  of  the  stage,  the  lights,  the  scenery  and 
the  properties.  Then  I  read  the  first  and 
second  acts,  perilously,  line  ofter  line,  until 
I  saw  that  I  held  his  interest.  When  I  had 
finished  he  told  me  to  learn  the  rest  of  the 
play  and  to  continue  to  study  Italian. 

"Eventually,  he  actually  gave  me  the  formal 
position  of  understudy  and  subsequently  the 
chance  to  play  the  role  in  public.  My  knowledge 
of  Mme.  Varesi's  part  I  gained  by  a  long  and 
detailed  study  of  her  gestures  and  inflections. 
As  I  sat  on  a  bench  that  was  in  line  with  the 


stage,  the  ushers  used  to  laugh  at  me  as  I 
kept  up  a  continuous  series  of  movements  of 
my  eyes,  hands,  head  and  feet,  thoroughly 
animated,  but  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

"After  my  performance,  one  of  these  ushers 
came  rushing  up  to  me,  saying:  'Well,  at 
least  you  didn't  upset  the  other  members  of 
the  cast.' 

"Since  then,  I  pass  my  time  reviewing  my 
lines,  keeping  up  in  the  minor  characters  and 
occasionally  appearing." 

Whereas  Mme.  Varesi  attributes  her  success 
to  understudying,  John  Cumberland,  the  fa- 
mous farceur  of  "Ladies'  Night,"  "Up  In 
Mabel's  Room,"  and  other  successes,  declares 
that  he  made  his  progress  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  he  never  was  an  understudy. 

"It  was  only  once  in  my  career,  while  play- 
ing in  'The  Commuters,' "  he  says,  "that  I 
understudied  and  then,  fortunately,  I  never 
got  the  chance  to  take  the  part.  I  believe 
firmly  that  if  I  had,  I  might  never  have  gone 
any  further.  According  to  my  observation, 
the  rule  works  this  way :  Once  an  understudy, 
always  an  understudy. 

"Of  course  the  rule  is  unfair  though  it  is 
hard  to  establish  the  blame.  Prejudice  and 
tradition  are  the  real  causes  of  the  trouble. 
An  understudy  may  be  excellent  in  a  part  and 
may  win  high  praise.  Yet,  when  the  producers 
start  a  new  show,  they  ignore  him  entirely,  and 
proceed  to  engage  someone  with  an  established 
reputation.  The  injustice  is  apparent;  still, 
we  cannot  criticise  the  public  for  wanting  to 
see  an  established  favorite;  nor  can  we  cri- 
ticise the  producer  for  striving  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wants." 

DECIDEDLY  humorous  has  been  Frank 
Mclntyre's  experience  with  understudies. 

"Because  I  am  fat,"  he  states,  "they  always 
try  to  get  a  fat  man  to  take  my  part.  They 
forget  that  fat  is  not  an  asset,  and  that  the 
successful  comedian  succeeds  not  because  of 
his  avoirdupois,  but  in  spite  of  it.  At  one 
time,  they  engaged  six  men,  all  fat,  to  try  out 
as  my  understudy.  None  of  them  was  satis- 
factory ;  so  the  management  asked  me  to  sug- 
gest someone.  I  recommended  a  thin  man. 

"  'Why,'  they  said,  excitedly,  'he  won't  do. 
He's  thin.' 

"  'Yes,  I  know,'  I  answered,  'but  you  have 
already  tried  the  fat  men.  Do  you  want 
quantity  or  quality  ?'  " 

George  White  declares,  with  a  laugh  in  his 
voice,  that  he  is  the  only  star  in  America 
who  is  the  understudy  for  the  players  in  his 
own  company. 

"I  know  you  won't  be  inclined  to  believe 
this,"  he  explained,  "but  it  is  actually  true. 
I  am  the  general  understudy  for  my  company." 

The  truth  of  these  statements  is  attested 
by  the  following  fact.  The  first  year  that  he 
put  on  the  "Scandals,"  Mr.  White  played  all 
through  the  show,  singing,  dancing  and  speak- 
ing. The  second  and  third  years,  he  made  but 
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"The  Dumbells"  were  the 
official  entertainment  unit 
of  the  Third  Division  of 
the  Canadian  Expedition- 
ary Force,  and  took  their 
name  from  the  insignia 
of  their  organization.  The 
soldier  players  gave  per- 
formances for  two  years 
in  the  War  Zone  and  the 
snappy  war  song,  "Ok, 
Oh,  Oh,  Ifs  a  Lovely 
War,"  sung  with  vivid 
realism  and  fine  humor 
by  "Red"'  Newman,  visu- 
alizes in  striking  fashion 
the  experiences  the  boys 
went  through 


(Below) 

But  not  all  of  their  show, 
"Biff,  Bing,  Bang,"  is 
about  the  War — not  by  a 
long  shot.  Otherwise  it 
couldn't  have  played  for 
three  years  after  the  War 
was  over.  Al  Plunkett, 
for  instance,  has  a  song 
called  "Way  Down  Texai 
Way" 


Ross  Hamilton's  impersonation 
of  the  fair  Marjorie  might  well 
make  Julian  Eltinge  clutch  at 
his  laurel  crown.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers  who  put 
the  show  over,  he  had  no  stage 
training  before  he  joined  tho 
army 
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a  single  appearance  and  that  took  place  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  act.  Thus  he  was  free 
when  all  the  other  players  were  on  the  stage. 

One  day,  just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to 
rise,  the  news  came  that  George  Bickel,  the 
comedian,  had  lost  his  voice  and  was  unable 
to  appear. 

"Never  mind,"  said  White,  with  alacrity, 
"I'll  go  on  for  him."  And  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  Nor  did  matters  of  physique 
stand  in  his  way.  Bickel  is  a  big  fellow, 
somewhat  stout;  and  White  is  somewhat  short 
and  dapper.  But  he  jumped  into  Bickel's 
clothes  and  simultaneously  into  the  part,  and 
got  every  laugh  that  was  scheduled. 

Another  time  the  diminutive  comedian,  Les- 
ter Allen,  was  taken  ill  and  someone  had  to 
be  put  in  his  place.  White,  as  omnipresent 
understudy,  again  volunteered  and,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  his  part  called  for  acrobatic 
stunts  and  knockabout  falls,  he  romped  into 
the  role  and  gathered  up  all  the  laughs  that 
were  due  to  reverberate. 

ORIGINAL  in  all  things,  Margaret  Anglin 
selected  her  understudy  by  going  person- 
ally to  her  home  and  deliberately  causing  her 
to  forsake  private  life  for  the  stage.  This  is 
the  story  as  Mildred  Fischer,  the  understudy, 
tells  it. 

"I  lived  quietly  with  my  parents  in  St.  Louis 
where  my  father  is  acting  conductor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  Miss  Anglin 
knew  my  parents  well,  and  used  to  visit  us 
frequently.  One  day,  quite  unexpectedly,  she 
s'igffested  to  them  that  I  go  on  the  stage. 
With  one  so  capable  to  aid  me,  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  gave  their  consent.  Mis? 
Anglin  gave  me  a  tiny  part  in  "The  Woman 
of  Bronze,"  but  I  drifted  into  the  part  oi 
understudy  unconsciously.  You  see,  Miss 
Anglin  directs  her  own  productions,  and,  as 
a  result,  someone  has  to  read  her  lines.  This 
task  was  assigned  to  me,  and  before  I  knew 
it,  I  began  to  take  such  an  interest  in  the 
role  of  "Joan  of  Arc"  that  the  dull  exercise 
of  reading  cues  became  a  real  artistic  ex- 
perience. As  you  may  know,  the  play  was 
scheduled  for  but  one  performance,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  So  successful  was  the  single  per- 
formance, that  arrangements  were  completed 
soon  after  for  giving  the  play  a  regular  Broad- 
way run.  When  the  time  came  for  the  first 
performance,  I  was  automatically  assigned  to 
the  role  of  understudy.  Once,  when  Miss 
Anglin  was  ill,  I  had  the  chance  to  appear. 


But  only  in  the  last  act,  alas,  and  then  off 
stage  in  a  brief  speech  that  anyone  might  have 
given.  Nevertheless,  I  am  proud  of  my  re- 
sponsibility. Just  what  the  future  holds  for 
me  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  looking  to  Miss 
Anglin  to  find  the  way  out." 

BECAUSE  she  found  the  whole  work  in- 
tolerable, Ona  Munson,  formerly  under- 
study to  Ann  Pennington,  abandoned  the 
musical  comedy  stage  for  vaudeville. 

"I  could  not  endure  it,"  says  Miss  Munson, 
"the  constant  longing,  the  endless  waiting,  and 
the  perpetual  hoping  for  a  chance  to  appear. 
Finally,  out  of  sheer  desperation,  I  broke 
away  and  started  out  for  myself.  And  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  arranged  my  own  act  and  called 
it  Ona  Munson  in  "A  Manly  Revue."  Soon 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  a  real  per- 
sonality, of  seeing  my  own  picture  and  naire 
in  print,  and  the  added  pleasure  of  being 
called  a  vaudeville  headliner.  I'm  still  am- 
bitious, but  I  never  want  to  try  the  understudy 
path  again." 

When  Frank  Bacon  was  asked  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  understudies  he  was  standing  at 
the  stage  entrance  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  at 
1:45,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

"I'm  very  much  interested  in  the  subject," 
he  said,  somewhat  guardedly,  "but  just  now 
I  am  hungry.  I  want  some  waffles.  There 
are  two  or  three  other  people  waiting  for  m? 
here ;  but  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  a  Child's 
restaurant,  we  can  talk  and  eat  waffles  ad- 
vantageously." 

Straightway,  he  turned  briskly,  marchecl 
down  the  alley  and  hied  himself  into  the 
nearest  Cafe  dcs  Enfants.  Eut  only  to  be 
disappointed. 

"We  have  no  waffles  today,  Mr.  Bacon," 
said  the  waitress. 

"Sorry,"  he  intoned  sadly.  "Anyway,  I  just 
eat  to  keep  from  getting  hungry.  However," 
and  his  mood  became  happy  and  expectant, 
"pancakes  will  do." 

"Now  as  for  understudies,"  he  remarked, 
launching  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
subject,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  every  char- 
acter in  'Lightnin' '  is  covered  by  an  under- 
study. We  have  two  or  three  of  them.  And 
I  have  my  own  too.  He  is  George  Thompson 
and  he's  a  mighty  fine  actor.  Most  of  his 
career  he  devoted  to  playing  in  stock  and  he 
has  made  a  name  for  himself  by  making  parts 
out  of  mere  bits." 

Mr.  Bacon's  next  comment  was  a  significant 


one  and  an  evidence  of  his  fine  faith  in  his 
colleague. 

"Furthermore,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
Mr.  Thompson  could  play  'Lightnin' '  well. 
There's  no  question  about  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  that  an  understudy  has  a  fine 
chance  to  make  good.  Look  at  Patti  Harrokl 
in  'Irene'  and  look  at, — why  I  could  name 
many  others  if  I  had  time  to  think  of  them. 

By  rights,  I  ought  not  to  be  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  subject  because  it  was  the  cause  for 
my  losing  my  daughter ;  that  is,  she  can't  be 
with  me  all  the  time  as  she  used  to  be.  When 
she  was  in  New  York  she  once — while  under- 
studying for  Jane  Oaker — had  the  chance  to 
appear.  She  did  so  well  that  the  producer 
took  her  away  from  me  and  sent  her  off  with 
another  company  to  do  the  important  role." 
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HIS  incident  made  Mr.  Bacon  reminiscent 
and  he  told  an  interesting  story  about  an 
understudy  who  had  travelled  with  a  comedy 
for  two  years  and  had  during  all  that  time 
drawn  a  regular  salary.  But  on  the  very 
night  that  the  star  became  ill  and  the  services 
of  the  understudy  were  required,  she  could 
not  give  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
could  not  remember  the  lines. 

Contingencies  of  this  sort  are  averted  in 
the  "Lightnin'  "  company  by  means  of  regular 
understudy  rehearsals  which  take  place  at 
stated  intervals  before  matinee  performances. 

"Nevertheless,"  added  Mr.  Bacon,  slyly,  "we 
principals  contrive  never  to  get  ill,  for,  after 
all,  the  only  sick  actor  is  a  dead  actor." 

Sometimes  understudying  means  glorified 
substitution.  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
Harland  Dixon  who  has  just  stepped  into  the 
cast  of  ''Tip  Top,"  which  is  preeminently  a 
one  man  show,  with  Fred  Stone,  the  one  man. 
Before  becoming  a  member  of  the  famous 
dancing  team  of  Doyle  and  Dixon,  Mr.  Dixon 
had  played  the  Fred  Stone  parts  in  "Chin 
Chin"  and  "Jack  o*  Lantern"  on  tour.  • 

One  Tuesday  night,  in  April,  while  Mr. 
Dixon  was  playing  in  "Hitchy  Koo,"  he  re- 
ceived word  that  Fred  Stone  had  broken  his 
foot  and  would  be  unable  to  act  for  perhaps 
a  month.  The  word  is  said  to  have  reached 
Dixon  on  Wednesday,  at  dinner  time,  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Dixon  left  that  city  two  hours 
later  and  arrived  in  New  York  Thursday 
morning.  He  spent  that  day  and  the  next 
rehearsing.  By  Friday  night,  he  knew  the 
entire  part,  including  intricate  dances,  songs 
and  dialogue.  Monday  night,  he  actually  ap- 
(Continucd  on  page  200) 
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IT  will  be  a  long  time  before  Gilda  Varesi 
says :  "Exit,  Madame !" 

*  *  * 

A  man  who  is  incompetent,  even  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  stage  mob,  is  "insuperable." 

*  *  * 

A  young  actress  hopes  she  can  remember 
her  "lines."  An  old  actress  wishes  she  could 
forget  them. 

*  *  * 

Could  the  director  of  a  theatrical  production 
be  termed  a  "stage  coach"? 


When  a  player  becomes  "up-stage,"  it  is 
time  to  "call  him  down." 

*  *  * 

If  Mohammed  will  not  go  to  the  mounte- 
bank, the  mountebank  must  go  to  Mohammed. 

*  *  * 

It  is  all  very  well  for  an  actor  to  "move" 
his  audiences,  so  long  as  he  does  not  move 
tnem — out  of  the  theatre. 

*  *  * 

Sometimes  a  performance  "on  the  whole," 
is  "not  half  bad." 


It  frequently  happens  that  after  an  actor 
has  once  learned  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade 
he  is  henceforth  unwilling  to  trade  any  of 
his  tricks. 

*  *  * 

Our  stage  contains  many  players  who  can 
only  play  "tag," — and  the  audience  is  "it." 

*  *  * 

In  old-fashioned  theatres  there  was  a  "pit." 
In  modern  playhouses — where  indecent  farces 
are  presented — there  is  a  "bottomless  pit." 

HAROLD  SETON. 
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Scenes  from  the  Vassar  Alum- 
uae  Play,  "The  Lamp  and 
the  Bell,"  written  by  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Vassar  Alumnae  Association 
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A    Great    Pro  d  u  ction    of     'Electr 
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CHARLES  RANN  KENNEDY'S  produc- 
tion of  the  "Electra  of  Euripides,"  is 
lieing  given  at  various  colleges,  with  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison  in  the  title  role,  supported 
by  her  pupils  at  the  Bennett  School  of  Liberal 
and  Applied  Arts. 

When  the  modern  thinks  of  Greek  art,  he 
is  apt  to  think  of  some  statue  or  vase,  some 
marble  remnant  of  a  glorious  but  far-away 
civilization.  At  this  performance  of  the 
"Electra,"  one  seemed  to  be  seeing  the  actual 
fluid  world  of  Greek  beauty  with  the  thrilled 
and  excited  sense  of  gazing  on  choral  dancers, 
who  might,  in  the  pure  beauty  of  their  move- 
ments, have  been  the  subjects  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture; of  seeing  actors  who,  in  the  classical 
loveliness  of  their  posej  might  have  inspired 


the  myths  of  Hyacinthus  or  Narcissus,  or 
the  mournful  story  of  Niobe.  It  is,  in  this 
production  of  "Electra,"  as  if  the  marble 
statue  of  Greek  art,  the  beautiful  but  still 
Galatea,  had  'become  alive,  at  the  magic  touch 
of  great  artists. 

Horace  Middleton  has  composed  the  cho- 
ruses for  the  "Electra,"  as  he  did  for  Mr. 
Kennedy's  memorable  production  of  the 
"Antigone,"  last  year.  Once  more,  Mr. 
Middleton  has  chosen  to  re-create  the  spirit 
of  Greece  in  his  music,  rather  than  to  follow 
ancient  melodic  themes,  which  would  be  un- 
intelligible and  fantastic  to  our  modern  ears. 
"Electra"  is  a  sea  play,  and  Mr.  Middleton's 
music  is  full  of  sea  rhythms.  His  rhythms 
and  counter-rhythms  give  his  harmonies  the 


richness  and  complexity  of  the  drama   itself. 

The  golden  light  which  surrounds  the  ages 
of  mythology,  a  poignant  folk  simplicity,  the 
rush  and  surge  of  the  wild  forces  of  nature, 
and  the  majestic  struggles  of  mankind  are 
reflected  in  this  music,  and  in  the  beautiful 
choral  dances  composed  by  Margaret  Gage. 
It  is  in  great  part  due  to  Miss  Gage's  skill 
and  imagination  that  the  chorus  in  this  pro- 
duction is  an  integral  part  of  the  drama ;  that 
it  performs  its  true  functions  of  heightening 
and  relieving  the  emotion  of  the  play. 

Robed  in  sea-green,  the  chorus  furnish  an 
exquisite  contrast  to  Electra,  who  moves  be- 
hind them  in  her  purple  dress,  like  the  dark 
Euripidean  irony. 

(Continued   <in  page  204) 


M  r .  Charles  R  a  n  n 
Kennedy'*  production 
of  the  "Electra"  of 
Euripides,  which  u  be- 
ing given  at  college* 
throughout  the  coun- 
try,  with  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison  in  the  title 
role,  supported  by  her 
pupils  at  the  Bennett 
School  of  Liberal  and 
Applied  Arts. 
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Community    Dramatic    Activities 


DESIRE,  plus  space  and  two  screens  are 
all  that  is  necessary  for  a  community 
theatre,"  said  Miss  Florence  E.  Wilbur,  Com- 
munity Service  Drama  Specialist  of  the  North- 
west. "There  is  no  more  powerful  influence 
for  the  establishment  of  standards  and  the 
development  of  taste  than  the  theatre.  Stand- 
ardization in  choice  of  plays,  and  participation, 
according  to  their  talents,  of  the  people  of  a 
community  will  make  the  community  theatre." 

It  was  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Drama 
Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  Seattle  Com- 
munity Service,  held  at  the  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club  of  that  progressive  city  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Here  the  people  are  uniting 
with  every  increasing  enthusiasm,  skill  and 
ability  to  make  community  drama  a  live  edu- 
cational force  of  their  city.  A  second  Insti- 
tute for  Seattle  will  be  held  in  October. 
Tacoma,  Aberdeen,  Hoquiam,  Bellingham  and 
Everett  are  other  cities  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington already  distinguished  in  amateur  drama 
achievement,  as  is  also  Portland,  Orgeon. 

Now  that  New  York's  producers  and  man- 
agers have  stated  conclusively  that  the  present 
railroad  rates  will  practically  prohibit  the  long 
tours  which  in  the  past  have  brought  the 
country's  best  talent  to  the  far  northwest,  it 


By  ETHEL  ARMES 

Community    Service,    Inc. 

will  be  up  to  the  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming  to  pro- 
duce their  own  drama — or  go  without.  There 
are  far  too  many  gifted  and  cultivated  people 
in  the  West,  too  many  artists,  dreamers  and 
doers  to  stand  for  this !  Therefore,  are  they 
building. 

p*ROM  my  hotel  room  in  Tacoma,"  says  Miss 
Wilbur,  "I  can  see  the  snow -covered 
Cascades  with  Mount  Ranier  towering  in  the 
distance.  Across  Puget  Sound  there  are  the 
orange  sunsets  of  the  Olympics.  Mt.  Baker's 
snowy  peak  crowns  Bellingham.  It  is  in  all 
of  these  growing,  moving  cities  of  the  great 
northwest,  incomparable  in  their  natural  beauty 
of  landscape,  that  I  meet  the  people  as  Drama 
Specialist,  under  the  auspices  of  national  Com- 
munity Service,  and  help  create  interest  in  the 
oldest  art  in  the  world1— community  drama. 
What  is  community  drama  you  may  ask.  To 
me  it  is  an  opportunity  for  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  in  America,  no  matter  how  small 
it  may  be,  to  do  for  itself  what  the  Greeks 
did  for  ancient  Greece,  establish  standards  and 
develop  tastes  in  the  highest  type  of  dramatic 
literature. 

"Are  these  western  people,  busy  with  their 


lumber,  fishing  and  mining  industries  inter- 
ested in  such  a  movement?  I'll  say  they  are!" 
Seattle,  sixty-five  years  ago  was  a  wilderness 
and  today  it  is  a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million 
souls,  and  one  of  the  most  important  seaports 
of  the  world.  The  Women's  University  Club, 
where  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Drama 
Institute  took  place,  was  thronged  to  the  doors. 

COME  of  the  subjects  comprising  the  pro- 
gram were  talks — all  by  local  leaders  in 
various  phases  of  community  drama,  on  Vocal 
Technique,  the  Choice  of  Plays,  New  York 
Season's  Successes,  Principles  of  Dramatiza- 
tion, Why  the  One-Act  Play?,  Drama  in  the 
Church,  in  the  School,  in  the  Community ; 
Staging  and  Costuming,  Art  as  Joseph  Urban 
sees  it,  Demonstration  in  Lighting  and  The 
New  Theatre  Ideas,  Readings  of  One-Act 
Plays.  A  number  of  the  subjects  given  at  the 
Tacoma  Institute  were  repeated.  Among  the 
visitations  and  demonstrations  open  to  the 
Seattle  Drama  Institute  were  Japanese  plays; 
series  of  three  one-act  plays  presented  by  The 
Seattle  Players,  the  production  of  a  children's 
play,  "The  Silver  Thread,"  at  Collins  Field 
House;  a  play  given  by  the  Junior  Drama 
(Continued  on  page  198) 


The   Alumnae   Play   Of  Vassar   College 


THE  presentation  in  the  Vassar  College 
outdoor  theatre  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay's  new  play,  "The  Lamp  and  the  Bell," 
by  an  all-Vassar  cast  at  the  alumnae  meeting 
in  late  June,  struck  the  high  water  mark  of 
college  dramatics. 

The  play,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Vassar  College  Alumnae  Association,  is  a 
drama  in  five  acts  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
class  of  1917,  of  which  .Miss  Millay  is  a 
member.  It  is  built  around  the  theme  of 
friendship  between  two  girls  -born  out  of  a 
four  years'  comradeship  in  studies,  pastimes 
and  dreams,  such  as  is  common  with  school 
and  college  girls  all  over  the  world — with 
perha'ps  more  iron  and  spirit  therefrom  than 
comes  to  most.  For  the  play  portrays  a  devo- 
tion and  friendship  so  staunch  and  ideal  as  to 
withstand  every  a'ssault  upon  it  from  within 
and  without,  rising  even  to  heroic  heights  and 
suggesting  thereby  a  standard  of  contribution 
to  the  world's  work,  of  self-sacrifice  and  con- 
structive force  and,  subtly  woven,  sense  of 
economic  justice  and  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

How  might  this  subject  be  made  into  a 
drama?  Trust  Vincent  Millay!  This  that  be- 
longs to  the  present  day,  for  poem's  sake 
therefore  happens,  in  the  play,  in  Italy — "in  a 
garden  of  the  palace  at  Fiori,"  in  the  far-off 
mediaeval  time  when  men  and  women  wore 
clothes  fashioned  of  sunset  skies,  and  floated 
like  clouds  on  a  hill  top ;  where  a  Court  Jester 
flashed  like  a  comet  across  palace  gardens 
and  "the  things  that  were  said  were  better 
than  the  meats — better  than  the  frolic  wine.'' 


Yes — both  poet  and  interpreters  traveled  far 
into  Fourteenth  Century  Italy  and  in  their 
trance  gathered  of  its  roses,  and  woke  into 
today,  their  arms  full,  their  eyelids  heavy, 
and  their  voices  sweet.  Certainly  they  came 
upon  the  quiet  green  moonlit  spaces  of  the 
Vassar  stage,  flaming  with  beauty,  color  and 
romance — gave  forth  a  vivid  and  delicious 
sense  of  fragrance. 

And  side  by  side  with  the  gifted  girl  who 
wrote  the  play,  stands  the  girl  who  dressed 
the  play — the  young  artist,  Charlotte  Gailor, 
Vassar  '10,  -of  Sewanee  Tennessee. 

\»  ISS  GAILOR  fashioned  a  hundred  cos- 
tumes out  of  innumerable  old  silk  and 
velvet  gowns  resurrected  from  attics  and  cedar 
chests  by  Vassar  Alumnae  from  many  sections 
of  the  country;  old  silk  petticoats,  brocaded 
dolmans  bought  in  Paris  long  ago,  discarded 
velvet  portieres,  cretonnes,  jeweled  evening 
frocks,  and  head  wear,  sofa  cover  cushions, 
lace  curtains  and  bolts  upon  bolts  of  old  silk 
from  one  Vassar  girl  "whose  father  ownes  a 
millinery  factory."  These  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  dyed  by  Miss  Gailor  to  fit  the  color 
scheme  she  designed  for  every  character  and 
every  scene  of  the  play.  With  an  almost 
miraculous  sense  of  color,  of  line,  of  fitness 
to  the  mood  of  the  many  scenes  and  varigated 
groups— each  color  playing  with  the  other — 
the  designer  achieved  such  a  triumph  of  cos- 
tuming that  even  without  a  play  there  had  been 
a  poem  of  color  and  costume  worth  traveling 
miles  to  see. 
No  getting  away  from  it  the  play  was  a 


work  of  distinction  from  every  viewpoint, 
play  itself,  actors,  costumes,  stage  settings- 
music.  By  no  means  to  add,  "very  good  for 
amateurs — for  college  girls !"  In  it '  these 
Vassar  girls  could  give — and  this  is  no  ex- 
travagant statement — cards  and  spades  to  many 
a  professional  production.  Test  it,  if  you  like. 
Take  up  a  dare.  Turn  Charlotte  Gailor  loose 
on  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and  see 
what  may  be  seen ! 

QERTAIN  of  the  loveliest  and  most  delicate 
passages  of  the  play  were  accentuated  by 
pantomime — a  graceful  and  sensitive  treatment 
originated  by  Montgomery  Cooper  '00,  who 
served  as  coach.  Miss  Cooper,  as  Community 
Service  director  of  Girls  Activities  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  play  and  pageant  production,  and  the 
finished  quality  of  the  Vassar  production  was 
due  in  large  part  to  her  original  ideas  of 
play  business  and  her  poetic  and  intelligent 
interpretation  and  direction.  Miss  Cooper  also 
acted  in  the  play,  taking  the  part  of  the  Queen. 
Edith  Meiser,  '21,  played  the  striking  part 
of  Fidelio,  the  Court  Jester.  Miss  Meiser, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  now  famous  Vassar 
Players,  a  development  of  Miss  Cochran's 
Department  of  English  Speech,  is  playing  this 
fall  on  the  professional  stage,  with  Jessie 
Bonstelle's  Stock  Company  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. Clifford  Sellers,  '21,  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
another  star  actor  of  the  Vassar  Players,  who 
took  the  part  of  Beatrice,  is  continuing  her 
study  of  dramatic  technique  in  Paris  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  198) 
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A  Community  High  School 
Dramatic   Experiment 

IN  PEKIN,  a  town  of  twelve  thousand,  on  the  banks  of  the  placid 
Illinois,  the  drama  had  heretofore  never  received  more  than  the 
usual  class  play  attention  and  development  because  there  was  no  one 
to  develop  it.  And  the  reason  no  disciple  of  the  muse  stalked  from 
the  woods  to  stimulate  dramatic  activity  was  due  to  lack  of  sym- 
pathetic encouragement. 

Mr.  C.  Hubert  Ropp,  formerly  of  th'e  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
was  asked  to  direct  this  year's  Community  High  School  production, 
and  the  seemingly  impossible  was  achieved.  Mr.  Ropp  and  his  business 
associate,  E.  McKinley  Dirkson,  formerly  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, collaborated  on  "Chinese  Love,"  a  two  part  drama,  Mr.  Ropp 
constructing  and  painting  all  the  settings  and  drops  as  well  as  design- 
ing the  costumes. 

Ordinarily  a  class  play  runs  for  one  night.  "Chinese  Love"  ran 
for  three  nights  and  played  to'  well  filled  houses. 

The  play  had  its  lighter  moments  but  was  not  funny  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word.  It  purported  to  lie  serious  and  instructive 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  characterization  by  the  youthful 
Thespians.  (Continued  on  page  204) 


The  unusual  lighting  effects,  cos- 
tuming and  stage  sets  for  "Chinese 
Love,"  produced  at  the  Community 
High  School,  Pekin,  Illinois,  took 
by  storm  a  local  audience  that  had 
formerly  known  only  the  usual  light 
comedy,  served  up  in  more  or  less 
indifferent  style.  It  is  missionary 
work  of  this  sort  that  is  slowly  but 
surely  developing  a  taste  for  better 
plays,  in  communities  everywhere. 
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Thtatri   Magatiot.   Stpttmbir. 


\        . 


The  extremely   decollete  bodice,  the 

full    «kirt    with     floating    train     or 

scarf   ends,    remains   a    correct   and 

charming   fashion 
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VIOLET  KEMBLE  COOPER 
IN  SPANISH  SHAWLS 
AND  AN  EVENING  GOWN 


Moss  green  brocaded  satin  folds  across 
the  entire  length  of  the  figure  in  subtle 
drapery  that  ends  where  it  starts ;  at 
the  side.  The  cascading  side  train  be- 
trays a  wide  opening  to  glimpse  the 
clearly  silhouetted  figure  and  the  sway- 
ing Oriental  ornament  of  shredded 
green  and  gold  heads 


As  an  evening  gown  or  wrap,  the 
Spanish  shawl  has  limitless  possibilities. 
For  the  two  occasions.  Miss  Cooper 
wraps  herself  in  a  shawl  of  black 
crepe  with  enormous  splashes  of  crim- 
son poppies,  or  mayhap  in  the  more 
conservative  Spanish  shawl  of  blue  and 
green  embroidery 


(small   panel ) 

An     advance    model    for    street    wear — 

snge   grei'n    duvetyn    made   in    one   piece 

with  a  folded  revere,  and  trimmed   with 

rows   of   narrow    silk   braid 


from 
Bergdorf  Goodman 
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IRENE     CASTLE     LENDS 


ENGAGING     BEAUTY     TO 


THE  NEW  MODE  IN  FURS 


Models    from 
Otto  Kahn 


Ira  Hill  Studio 


Tbt  charm  of  chinchilla  is  unfathomable — 
one  only  knows  that  it  ii  infinitely  becom- 
ing and  much  desired.  Miss  Castle  proves 
it*  lovetinew.in  a  sleeveless  Cull  length 
cape  with  a  graceful  shawl  collar 


Fitch  with  its  smoldering  tones  of  brown 
and  oiange  circles  a  long  cape  wrap-  in 
clinging  lines.  The  collar  is  rather  shallow 
and  close  fitting  according  to  the  recent 
dictates  of  fur  fashions 


Broadtail,  always  alluring,  has  burnished 
and  softened  its  glistening  pelt  until  the 
approaching  winter  season  finds  it  a  leader 
of  furs.  This  smart  street  coat  has  in- 
troduced a  collar  of  monkey  and  long 
sleeves  that  are  cut  on  new  lines 


When  the  circular  folds  of  a  divine  ermine 
wrap  fail  to  conceal  the  delicate  spider 
w«h  design  of  the  pelts,  something  aston- 
ishing has  occurred  in  the  furriers  art. 
Miss  Castle  with  unerring  taste,  completes 
the  picture  with  a  headdress  of  paradise 
feathers! 
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By 
PAULINE  MORCAI 


"ADVANCE    FASHIONS"— 

We  did  not  view  them  on  the  stage,  but 
these  exclusive  designs  have  just  been  executed 
for  a  celebrated  stage  beauty  who  will  appear 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Association  next  sea- 
son. They  are  all  the  last  word  in  smart 
styles;  there  is  the  very  long  sleeve,  the  lack 
of  sleeve — the  longer  skirt  and  aristocratic 
treatment  of  girdles  and  waist  lines,  all  of 
which  are  features,  and  characteristics  of  the 
clever  designer  who  made  them  \ 

There  is  the  daytime  gown  of  garnet 
duvetyn  with  unique  trimmings  of  mole;  the 
fur  at  the  neck  may  be  worn  as  a  choker  in 
quaint  fastening,  or  it  can  be  adjusted  for  an 
open  neck.  The  high  pointed  inserts  of  fur 
on  the  skirt  is  the  essence  of  chic  design — 
and  the  girdle  has  an  absolutely  new  method 
of  fastening  and  ornamenting  the  .  costume. 
Doubtless  our  admired  coloratura  will  wear 
the  second  gown  on  the  stage — every  line  ex- 
presses harmony  and  beauty— a  cream  colored 
sequin  robe  with  sequined  shoulder  strapping 
to  hold  up  the  shallow  bodice.  A  canary 
yellow  chiffon  sash  floats  luxuriously  to  the 
floor,  held  in  place  with  an  immense  water- 
lily. 

And  Oh  \  the  peach  colored  taffeta  made  in 
four  long  points  to  the  floor,  banded  in  groups 
of  mauve  and  silver  ribbon  with  lace,  intro- 
duced in  most  clever  fashion. 

The  back  is  remarkably  lovely  which  is 
evident  in  the  sketch.  Covering  up  the  center 
of  the  back  in  such  ingenious  manner  obtains 
that  desired  bare  effect  at  the  sides  and 
underarm. 


"ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES"— 

Again  Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  done  it  \  For  the 
fifteenth  time  he  has  introduced  gorgeous,  and 
still  more  gorgeous,  costumes  into  the  famous 
"Follies."  When  one  is  not  highly  amused  or 
gratefully  soothed  by  the  music,  one  is,  striving 
to  observe  the  galaxy  of  fashions,  and  taking 
notes  ns  to  how  tliey  may  be  copied  and 
applied  to  a  personal  wardrobe.  The  gown 
we  have  sketched  in  the  center  offers  many 
suggestions  for  a  dinner  or  evening  gown,  and 
may  be  adapted  without  the  train  for  a  day- 
time costume.  The  sleeve,  of  course,  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  fashion  maker,  and  is 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  feminine  world 
for  does  it  not  usher  in  the  salient  fashion 
note  of  the  season?  Really  the  design  of  the 
sketch  simulates  a  wrap,  saving  one  all  the 
trouble  of  holding  or  adjusting  the  extra  gar- 
ment. The  sleeves  are  of  purple  satin,  sut 
into  the  fashionable  large  armhole,  and  drip- 
ping'with  strands  of  amethyst  beads.  The 
gown,  itself,  is  of  mauve  satin,  draped  in 
adorable  fashion. 

The  tight  bodice  with  square  neck  of  our 
grandmother's  day,  accompanied  by  a  full  skirt 
is  still  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

As  worn  in  the  "Follies,"  we  have  sketched 
such  a  charming  costume,  of  rose  satin,  with 
a  bowknot  of  black  velvet  ribbon  at  the  bust. 
no  sleeves  and  a  demure  little  shoulder  cape 
of  pleated  satin  and  ostrich  feathers.  This 
fetching  adjustment  bv  the  by,  was  worn  over 
one  shoulder.  The  third  sketch  shows  Mary 
Eaton  in  a  girlish  taffeta  evening  gown  of 
turquoise  blue  brocaded  in  rosettes  of  silver. 
Just  at  the  time  one  expects  the  slipper  to 
show  a  higher  heel  on  account  of  the  long 
and  fuller  skirts,  the  shoe  makers  are  intro- 
ducing the  low  heel  and  round  toe  that  we 
think  of  as  accompanying  the  lace  mitt.  There 
is  a  great  charm  about  such  footwear,  how- 
ever, and  we  are  going  to  be  comfortable  by 
reverting  to  the  modified  French  toe! 
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Opera  ijlass 


"THE  BROADWAY  WHIRL"— 

And  it  is  a  whirl  of  everything  musical 
and  comical  and  fashionable !  Blanche  Ring 
appears  in  many  stunning  frocks  and  hats; 
all  suitable  for  the  gentlewoman.  In  the 
sketch  we  have  shown  a  dinner  gown  that 
depends  chiefly  on  fabric  for  effect ;  green 
velvet  brocade  on  chiffon  draped  high  to  one 
side  with  a  fluttering  spray  of  emerald  ostrich 
feathers.  The  arrangement  of  the  bodice, 
crossing  diagonally  from  waist  to  shoulder  is 
typical  of  a  Callot  model  fresh  from  that 
famous  establishment.  A  banded  headdress  of 
ostrich  crowns  the  delightful  vision.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  taffeta  being  a  "classic  in 
fabric"— its  appearance  always  charms!  It  is 
noted  in  the  marigold  taffeta  frock  worn  by 
the  girl  at  the  left  of  the  sketch— the  full 
skirt  with  its  bandings  of  ribbon  in  varying 
widths,  the  demure  little  bodice  and  the  cun- 
ning shoulder  cuff  and  girdle  are  all  clever 
points  for  imitation. 

In  the  center  is  shown  one  of  those  fascin- 
ating wispy  gowns  of  silver  cloth,  with  an 
over  bodice  and  pointed  tunic,  front  and  back, 
of  jade  chiffon.  The  edges  of  the  tunic  are 
bound  with  silver  braid  which  causes  it  to 
stand  away  from  the  body  like  the  petals  of 
a  flower.  When  the-  foundation  of  the  gown 
is  short,  the  draperies  obtain  the  lengthened 
effect.  Between  you  and  me,  this  idea  is  a 
compromise  for  as  yet  there  are  few  women 
who  welcome  the  very  long  skirt — there  will 
be  all  sorts  of  modifications,  but  the  long 
irregular  draperies  offer  the  most  effective 
solution  thus  far  presented. 


"JUST  MARRIED"— 

Vivian  Martin  is  too  cunning  for  words  in 
the  most  feminine  little  frock*— all  made  so 
it  seemed,  to  further  emphasize  her  curly 
golden  hair.  Most  of  her  gowns  are  made 
slightly  Empire  in  enchanting  combinations  of 
soft  satins  and  lace.  One  that  intrigued  us 
in  particular  was  a  flutter  of  finest  black  em- 
broidered lace  net  over  peach  colored  satin. 
The  tiny  short  watsted  bodice  was  entirely 
of  net,  with  the  slightly  full  skirt  swinging 
in  irregular  scallops  at  the  hem.  Bright  orange 
beads  formed  a  corsage  and  tassels  that  swung 
from  the  center  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
frock.  This  feature  is  noteworthy,  for  the 
very  newest  advance  fall  frocks  show  a  varied 
treatment  of  either  very  narrow  ribbon,  or 
tasscled  fringes  hanging  from  the  top  of  the 
bodice  in  the  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Returning  to  Miss  Martin,  we  have  sketched 
her  most  alluring  creation — a  girlish  evening 
gown  of  coral  and  pale  blue  charmeuse — 
coral  faced  throughout  with  blue,  made  Empire 
with  a  high  fluting  at  the  raised  waistline. 
Cream  Mechlin  lace  embroidered  in  blue 
forget-me-nots  forms  a  part  of  the  bodice,  and 
is  repeated  on  the  skirt  where  the  drapery 
reveals  the  dainty  trifle.  One  of  the  loveliest 
capes  accompanies  the  gown — cream  broad- 
cloth, very  full  and  banded  all  round  with 
sealskin.  The  advance  cape  models  are  all 
long  and  full,  gathered  into  a  high  and  tight- 
fitting  neckband.  Directoire  lines  were  like- 
wise emphasized  in  charming  frocks  worn  by 
both  Miss  Martin  and  Dorothy  Mortimer — 
the  former  in  pearl  gray  cloth  with  long  fitted 
sleeves  and  modified  revers,  and  the  latter  in 
a  fetching  tailored  frock  of  pastel  pink  du- 
vetyn  with  soft  narrow  pipings  of  gray,  de- 
fining the  eliptical  neckline.  We  are  constantly 
impressed  with  the  stage  as  a  source  of  fashion 
— here  one  finds  an  animated  fashion  magazine 
of  unmistakable  authority ! 
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"  Burkeley  Crest,"  the  Hast- 
ings New  York  Home  of 
Billie  Burke  (Mrs.  Florenz 
Ziegfeld.  Jr.)  has  a  charm 
all  its  own 


Interiors  by  Elsie  Sloan  Farley 


1-hoKw  by  Whit*  Studio 


The  distinctive  eighteenth  century  English  drawing  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  a  pale  Adam  green.  Heavy  French 
taffeta  of  exactly  the  same  color  was  used  to  fashion  the  curtains, 
and  the  large  comfortable  chairs  have  slip  covers  of  chintz, 
gay  with  pink  water  lilies,  bright  green  leaves  nnd  storks.  The 
carpet  is  a  soft  sand  color. 


Here  one  glimpses 
a  smooth  lawn,  and 
the  tree  sheltered 
play  house  of  baby 
Florenz  Patricia 
Ziegfeld. 


Vine  covered  und 
In  a  lovely  setting 
of  trees  and  shrubs, 
"Burkeley  Crest" 
overlooks  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  Hud- 
son River. 
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A  window  of  uiiuxual  in- 
trrrst ,  hung  withanifthyst 
silk  gauze,  with  over  cur- 
tains of  (.TITM  und  ame- 
thyst changeable  taffeta, 
— a  color  Hchenie  that  it 
beautifully  oIKc-l  by  the 
old  jude  In  cs  on  tall 
stands  each  side  of  the 
window. 


In 


(Below) 

Millie  Burke's  bud- 
the  walls  were 
painted  pale  yellow.  Hy- 
drangea blue  was  the 
color  chosen  for  the  under 
curtains  and  deep  apricot 
striped  taffeta  wax  used  in 
the  over  curtains.  The 
dressing  table  is  fashioned 
of  two  tones  of  the  palest 
hydrangea  blue  taffeta 
and  lace. 


(Above) 

The  gayest  of  English  glazed  chintz  was  appro- 
priately chosen  for  the  curtains  and  window 
shades  in  this  charming  little  playroom  of  Billie 
Burke's  small  daughter.  The  chintz  is  a  copy  of 
an  old  English  one.  The  walls  were  painted  to 
match  a  lovely  blue  green  tone  in  the  chintz, 
and  a  carpet  was  also  found  to  match  it.  The 
little  beruffled  curtains  are  made  of  pirik  and 
white  dotted  swiss 
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The  main  room  of 
Primrose  House,  an 
indescribably  lovely 
place  of  subtle  and 
bright  and  soft  tones, 
where  one  may  maVe 
a  beauty  appointment, 
or  purchase  a  beauty 
preparation,  or  drop 
down  in  a  big  chair 
for  a  cigarette  and 
a  chat 


Introducing  the  Youth  and  Beauty  of  Primrose  House 

By  ANGELINA 


THE  good  old  summertime  is  delightful 
in  most  respects  but  it  is  hard  on  one's 
beauty,  isn't  it?  If  the  sun  and  the  heat  don't 
freckle  or  burn  or  dry  your  skin,  they  make 
it  shiny  and  messy  and  flabby.  You  have  to 
give  yourself  twice  as  much  attention  to 
keep  looking  fit  ...  and  if  you  just  go 
gaily  joy-riding  over  the  summer  months, 
you  need  four  times  as  much  attention  at 
the  end  to  bring  yourself  back  into  form. 
Am  I  right? 

Then   listen  and  take  'heed. 

I  came  up  to  town  from  Long  Island  for 
some  imperative  business  and  shopping  on 
one  of  those  beastly  hot  days  last  month. 
At  its  end  I  was  to  dine  with  an  attractive 
young  foreigner,  a  recent  acquisition.  But 
after  hustling  around  in  the  heat  and  crowds 
all  day  I  lost  my  enthusiasm  for  dining,  and 
young  foreigners,  'neverything.  I  wished  only 
to  get  away  and  back  to  the  cool  sea  breezes. 
As  a  last  straw  I  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse 
at  myself  in  a  shop  mirror.  Whew!  What 
a  shiny  and  bedraggled  object !  My  "ruby 
nose" !  My  "yellow  cowslip  cheeks" !  Lovers 
might  moan,  indeed !  If  my  young  foreigner 
should  see  me  thus  ....  We  were  to 
dine  in  a  little  place  he  knew  .  .  out-of- 
doors  .  .  early  .  .  in  that  tiresome  day- 
light-saving that  doesn't  leave  you  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  And  first  impressions  are  so  im- 
portant, until  it  is  learned  what  a  perfectly 
beautiful  soul  one  has. 

So  I  was  dragging  my  feet  wearily  up  the 
Avenue,  and  wondering  if  I  couldn't  reach 
the  gentleman  on  the  'phone  to  postpone  the 
dinner  .  .  .  when  at  the  corner  of  52nd 
Street  I  ran  into  Sigrid  Holmquist.  (She  is 
the  Swedish  Mary  Pickford,  in  case  you  don't 
know  and  she  is  over  here  doing  pictures.) 
I  must  say  I  was  greenly  envious  of  her. 
She  looked  so  cool  and  lovely  and  fresh  with 


her  pink-and-wliite  skin  that  measured  up  to 
every  test  .  .  . 

"You  don't  seem  to  mind  the  heat,"  I  said 
ruefully. 

"Well,  perhaps  not  so  much  at  this  minute. 


Primrose  House,  the  youngest 
of  beauty  establishments,  at  No. 
3  East  52nd  Street,  begins  its 
enticement  of  you  with  an  ex- 
terior of  green  and  white,  win- 
dow boxes  with  yellow  primroses, 
and  a  little  door  of  bright  red 


I've  just  come  from  Primrose  House."  re- 
sponded Miss  Holmquist. 

"Primrose  House!"  I  exclaimed.  "Where 
and  what  is  that?" 

"What !  Don't  you  know  about  Primrose 
House?"  Miss  Holmquist  exclaimed  in  her 
turn.  "You  shock  and  surprise  me.  As  to 
where  it  is  .  .  you're-  standing  on  its  very 
threshold.  As  to  what  it  is  .  .  .  it's  won- 
derful .  .  the  latest  of  the  beauty  estab- 
lishments. Do  let  me  take  you  in  right  now. 
I'll  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Morris  who  is 
responsible  for  it  all." 

And  in  a  minute  we  were  going  through 
a  little  red  door,  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs, 
and  into  one  of  the  loveliest  rooms,  young  or 
old,  I  have  ever  seen.  Space,  coolness,  bright 
yet  soft  colors  of  primrose  and  red  and  blue 
subtly  blended.  Enough  of  everything.  Not 
too  much  of  anything! 

An  introduction  to. Mrs.  Morris  followed  .  . 
Mrs.  Elsie  Waterbury  Morris,  to  be  more 
exact,  and  the  wife  of  Gouverneur  Morris, 
author.  And  Mrs.  Morris  was  just  what  you 
would  have  expected  her  to  be  after  seeing 
the  room,  lovely  and  welcoming,  with  a  subtle 
coloring  that  intrigued  you  and  set  you  won- 
dering whether  Primrose  House  were  respon- 
sible for  it.  ... 

Afterwards  I  had  a  beauty  treatment,  for 
which  they  have  expert  trained  nurses.  That's 
one  thing  that  makes  the  treatments  so  dif- 
ferent .  .  scientific,  since  the  trained  nurse 
understands  the  skin  and  how  the  muscles  lie 
underneath.  I  made  mine  explain  every  step 
of  the  way,  and  it  appealed  immensely  to 
my  reason.  .  .  And  when  I  left  her  hands 
I  was  fresh  and  cool — ice  and  ice-water  is 
used  liberally— and  rosy  and  pert  as  a  spring 
blossom.  I  feared  not  dining  under  daylight- 
saving  ...  I  feared  not  lest  I  cease  to 
charm  my  cavalier. 
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DRESSING  TABLE  MADE  WITH 


in  the  Dressing  Room  of 
MISS  EVA  LE  GALLIENNE 

MISS  LE  GALLIENNE,  by  her  in-  had  it  made,  especially  for  this  purpose, 

spired  performance  in  "Liliom",  under  her  own  direction, 

has  given  New  York  what  is  perhaps  Strangely  enough,    it  is  made  of  an 

the  most  intellectual  conception  on  the  ordinary  kitchen  table,  with  a  striking 

English-speaking  stage  today.     >  over-drapery  of  flame -colored  silk  and 

Her  performance  shows  that  she  has  Quaker  Amerex  Lace,  dyed  black. 


inherited  from  her 
father,  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  her  sense  of 
poetry. 

In  her  dressing  room 
is  the  dressing  table 
shown  at  the  top  of  this 
page.MissLeGallienne 


QUAKER  LACE  CO. 

Mills:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wholesale  Salesrooms: 

890  Broadway,  New  York 


Miss  Le  Gallienne, 
at  our  request,  has 
sent  us  full  directions 
for  the  making  of  this 
dressing  table.  A  note 
addressed  to  us  will 
bring  these  directions 
to  you  without  charge 
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AJAECKEL&.CO. 


ADVANCE  FALL  MODELS 


developed  in  all  fashionable  furs 
for  an  exacting  clientele,  are 


NOW  READY  FOR  INSPECTION 


Fifth  Avenue  Bet.35th&36'hSt. 


My  Fashion 

Correspondence 


By  PAULINE  MORGAN 


The  intricate  sleeve,  the  colorfu 
sleeve  of  tinseled  or  brocaded  chiffon 
is  the  feature  of  fall  costuming 
around  which  centers  the  interest  of 
fashionables.  Many  of  the  couturiers 
adhere  to  the  wide  arm  hole  with  a 
loose  straight  cut  sleeve  of  brilliant 
hue  to  accompany  the  severe  dark 
gown.  The  straight  narrow  sleeve 
will  be  worn  however  with  the  turn 
back  cuff  on  practical  coats  and 
tailored  frocks. 

A  lovely  creation  introduced  in 
Paris  by  a  celebrated  actress  is 
shown  in  the  sketch,  black  satin, 
faced  with  white,  and  worn  with  a 
cloudy  soft  wrap  of  white  satin  and 
chiffon.  Here  the  sleeve  is  exceed- 
ingly smart,  attached  to  the  gown 
with  white  satin  insertions.  The 
drapery  of  the  skirt  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  lengthened  skirt  with- 
out changing  the  foundation.  How- 
ever, the  skirts  noted  at  the  Paris 
races  are  decidedly  long. 

There  is  quite  a  little  Mousing  at 
the  waistline  in  many  new  models — 
one  of  the  most  charming  consisting 
of  a  bloused  style  longer  at  the  back 
with  a  shorter  effect  of  waistline 
at  the  front. 


Sketch  6.v  Travis  Banton 


The  Straight  Silhouette 
for  Fur  Wraps 


"We  have  prepared  for  a  reversal 
of  style  in  fur  wraps — from  the 
extreme  to  the  more  conservative 
and  practical.  For  that  reason  they 
are  more  appealingly  feminine  than 
ever!  Miss  Martha  Mansfield  is  at 
present  wearing  two  very  desirable 
models;  one  a  full  length  mink  coat 
with  long  flowing  sleeves  which  also 
act  as  a  muff.  The  combining  of 
the  skins  in  this  wrap  is  most 
unusual,  running  vertically  in  the 
bodice  portion  and  horizontally  on 
the  slightly  full  skirt.  Contrary  to 
many  new  styles,  our  collars  all  run 
large. 

"We  consider  the  mole  and  squirrel 
combination  worn  by  Miss  Mansfield 
very  lovely — it  is  long  and  straight 
and  slightly  full  according  to  the 
verdict  of  fashion.  The  new  silhou- 
ette is  doubtless  due  to  the  fuller 
and  longer  skirt." 

Batch  Price. 


Ira  Hill  Studio 
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Dresses 


FROM  inception,  the  first  Betty  Wales  Dress 
was  created  to  express  a  very  definite  purpose 
—to  reflect  the  individual  personality  of  the  one 
for  whom  it  was  designed. 

And,  so  today,  each  Betty  Wales  Dress  is  the 
result  of  the  same  exquisite  artistry,  the  same 
purpose  to  create  a  style  to  fit  the  individual. 

Pre'eminent,    now,    Betty    Wales    Dresses  are 

recognized   for   their  styles   of  personality  and 

their  perfection  of  workmanship,  the  result  and 
expression  of  a  purpose. 

Betty  Wales  Dresses  are  sold  by  only  one  dealer  in 
each  vicinity  and  they  are  unconditionally  guaranteed. 


DreAses 


Dept.  501 


New  York  City 
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Because  of  its  peculiar  beauty  and  strik- 
ing effects  the  finest  Scotch  Mole  will 
enjoy  unusual  popularity  this  season. 

Alaska  Seal  and  Persian  Lamb  at  pre- 
war prices  offer  values  rarely  to    be 
met  with  again. 


\7ulton  andomith  Streets 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


WE  ARE  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  new  beauty  discovery  we  have  just 
made  and  hasten  to  tip  you  off.  It  happened  this  way 

We  were  invited  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of  a  coming  fall  production 
by  a  young  actor  friend  of  ours.  We  came  in  towards  the  end,  and 
afterwards  our  young  friend  came  down  into  "the  pit"  and  asked  if  we 
didn't  want  to  go  to  dinner.  They  had  been  hammering  away  tooth  and 
nail  at  the  rehearsals  for  days  and  he  looked  rather  fatigued  and  gray. 
So,  though  eager  enough,  we  hesitated  a  bit  at  accepting  the  invitation. 

"Are  you   sure    .     .     ."   we   began. 

"Oh,  I'll  be  all  right,''  he  said,  "if  you'll  just  give  me  a  chance  at 
the  club  ...  to  freshen  up." 

When  we  met  at  dinner,  an  hour  later,  he  looked  a  different  person  .  . 
eyes  bright,  color  in  his  cheeks,  the  tired  lines  smoothed  out.  And  he 
really  is  a  stunning  looking  person  .  .  .  you've  all  seen  him,  we  know, 
on  the  stage,  or  screen  .  .  .  and  better-looking  off  than  on  either. 

"What   a   transformation,"   we   exclaimed.   "How   come?" 

"Shower,   shave,   mud-pack    .     .     ." 

"Mud-pack !" 

"Yes,  you  know,  after  your  shave  .  .  the  barber  puts  hot  towels 
on  your  face,  and  then  plasters  it  over  with  a  kind  of  specially  prepared 
clay  .  .  smooths  the  skin,  makes  it  feel  fine  and  fresh  after." 

"You  men  are  putting  something  over  on  us,"  we  said.  "If  that's  so 
fine  for  you,  why  isn't  it  fine  for  us !" 

Which  started  us  investigating  the  next  day.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
psychological  moment  .  .  .  funny  how  these  coincidences  occur,  isn't 
it?  This  same  idea  of  the  mud-pack — its  formula  the  secret  of  a  skilled 
beauty  expert — was  just  being  put  on  the  market  for  women  to  use  at  home. 
Formerly  it  was  only  possible  to  get  such  a  treatment  in  some  beauty  parlor, 
and  we  believe  they  ask  five  dollars  and  more  for  it.  A  bottle  of  the 
preparation  costs  only  two  dollars  and  there  are  any  number  of  treatments 
in  one  bottle. 

We  bought  a  bottle,  at  once,  and  proceeded  to  try  it  out  according  to 
directions.  It  contained  a  semi-liquid  greyish  clay,  specially  selected  for 
its  medicinal  qualities,  deliciously  perfumed.  We  washed  our  face  in  warm 
water,  then  painted  it  all  over  with  the  clay  with  a  brush  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Left  this  coating  on  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  washed  it  off 
with  hot  and  finally  cold  water.  The  simplest  operation !  And  wonderful ! 
Our  face — one  peculiarly  difficult  to  keep  fresh  and  clean — was  cleansed 
down  deep  into  the  very  pores,  there  was  a  fresh  pink  color  in  it,  lines 
were  smoothed  out  and  the  skin  taut.  In  fact  we  had  obtained  the  same 
result  with  our  facial  mud  bath  as  our  young  actor  friend  with  his. 

The  preparation  is  really  more  than  a  cleanser.  It  bleaches  as  well, 
even  removing  tan.  It  is  besides  an  automatic  facial  exercise  that  brings  the 
cleansing  blood  up  into  the  face  to  wash  away  worn  tissues,  tighten  loose 
muscles  and  smooth  out  lines.  It  is  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
massage,  which  all  modern  beauty  experts  agree  is  way  out-of-date.  Ab- 
absolutely  harmless,  we  strongly,  even  ecstatically,  recommend  it  to  your 
attention. 

Three  most  interesting  preparations  for  the  eyes,  extremely  reasonable 
in  price,  have  just  come  to  our  notice.  They  are  put  up  by  an  old  French 
firm,  and  formerly  the  American  woman  had  to  go  to  Paris  to  buy  them. 
Now  they  are  on  sale  at  one  of  the  big  Fifth  Avenue  stores.  The  first  is 
a  "Marvelous  Liquid"  (that's  its  name)  to  make  the  eyelashes  grow  long 
and  thick.  The  second,  an  "Oriental  Eyelash  Darkener  Paste," — like  the 
expensive  "mokohul"  of  the  East,  we  imagine.  And  the  third,  a  "Liquid 
Eyelash  Darkener"  whose  superior  clinging  qualities  are  boasted  of. 

(For  the  name  of  the  nnu  Beauty-clay,  and  the  shop  where  the  Eyelash 
Preparations  may  be  bought,  write  The  Vanity  Bo.r;  Care  The  Theatre 
Magazine,  6  East  39//i  Street,  New  York  City.} 
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Miss  Carmen  Pascova 

the  noted  Australian  Alt-z-zo-Sofarjo  &/  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Aixiciatim 

"I  discovered  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  America, 
and  I  have  used  it  constantly  ever  since. 
I  wouldn't  be  without  it  for  anything. 

"Not  only  does  your  cream  keep  the 
skin  in  excellent  condition,  but  I  have 
found  that  an  application  of  it  always  has 
a  most  decided  freshening  effect  upon  me. 
especially  after  singing  a  long,  difficult 
operatic  role. 

"I  am  always  recommending  Hinds 
Cream  to  my  sisters  in  the  musical  world. 

"With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 

"Yours  sincerely. 
(Signed)  "CARMEN  PASCOVA, 

Chicago  Opera  Association. 


HINDS 

Honey 

and 

Almond 
CREAM 
in  bottles, 
is  selling 
every- 
where. 
Buy  of  your 
dealer. 


c/endfir  this 


out 


CT^-J       CTJ        .    .         //Or> 
U 01  let  U\Qquisites  1U- 

\3 


You  may  be  using  Hinds  Cream;  if  not,  be  sure  to 
obtain  the  new  Home  Try-out  package,  just  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  its  many  helpful  qualities.  To  make  the 
home  demonstration  satisfactorily  complete,  we  also 
include  in  the  package  our  Cold  Cream,  Disappearing 
Cream,  Face  Powder  and  Talcum ;  and  a  copy  of  a  fas- 
cinating booklet:  "The  Girl  Who  Loved  the  Beautiful." 
Send  us  10  cents  in  stamps,  or  a  dime  carefully* 
wrapped,  and  we  will  mail  the  package  and  booklet 
to  you  at  once. 


HINDS  Honey  and  Almond  CREAM  keeps  the 
skin  ever  soft,  smooth,  clear  and  attractive.  This 
pure,  snow-white,  daintily  scented  liquid  emollient 
is  cleansing,  cooling,  soothing,  refreshing  and 
healing.  Sunburn,  windburn,  chapping  and  other 
unnatural  conditions  of  the  skin  yield  quickly  to 
Hinds  Cream,  which  soon  restores  the  skin  to 
healthy  softness.  Retards  tendency  to  small 
wrinkles.  Sample  2c. 


HINDS  COLD  CREAM  is 
perfect  for  massage,  for 
cleansing  the  skin  and 
improving  the  complexion. 
Valuable  for  baby's  skin 
troubles  because  of  its 
potent  healing  qualities. 
Contains  the  essential  in- 
gredients of  the  liquid 
cream,  is  semi-greaseless. 
Sample  2c. 


Tube  3Oc,  Jar  60c  postpaid 


HINDS  Disappearing 
CREAM  is  greaseless.  It 
adds  rare  charm  to  the 
complexion  by  its  soften- 
ing, delicately  refining  in- 
fluence. Makes  rough, 
catchy  fingers  and  dry, 
oily  skin,  soft  and  velvety 
smooth.  Cannot  soil  any 
fabric.  An  ideal  base  for 
face  powder.  Sample  2c. 


Tube  30c  postpaid 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Hinds 
Cream  Superior  Toilet  Re- 
quisites; but  if  not  obtain- 
able, order  from  us.  We 
will  send  postpaid  in  the 
U.  S.  and  guarantee  delivery. 

A.  S.  HINDS 

Dept.  32 
Portland    Maine 


HINDS  Cre-mis  TAL- 
CUM cools,  soothes 
and  comforts.  Pulveriz- 
ed to  exceeding  fine- 
ness, this  delicately 
flower-scented,  purified 
talcum  instantly  re- 
lieves sensitive,  irritat- 
ed skin,  imparting  an 
exquisite  touch  of 
smooth  softness.  An 
after-bath  luxury. 
Sample  2c. 


Can  30c  postpaid 


WEEK- 
END 

GIFT  BOX 
50c 


POSTPAID  5Oc 

Six  generous,  fascinating  pack- 
ages in  dainty  pink,  the  Hinds 
Cream  Toilet  Requisites— fra- 
grant, refined,  pure.'  Delightful 
to  give — or  to  receive. 


HINDS  Cre-mis  FACE 
POWDER  is  impalp- 
ably  fine,  soft  and  dis- 
tinctively fragrant.  It 
adheres  with  that 
gratifying  smoothness 
which  enhances  charm. 
Four  tints:  white,  flesh, 
pink,  brunette.  Sam- 
ple 2c. 

Large  60c,  Trial  15c  postpaid 


HINDS  Cre-mis  SOAP. 
As  highly  refined  as 
expensive  French 
soaps.  Pure,  bland, 
safe.  Exquisitely  fra- 
grant. Yields  abundant 
lather  in  either  soft  or 
hard  (alkaline)  water. 
Ideal  for  the  com- 
plexion. Trial  cake  8c. 


Large  35c,  Guest  15c  postpaid 
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Youth  is  not  an  age — 
but  a  feeling 

YOUTH — happy- hearted,  carefree,  effer- 
vescent— is  not  measured  by  years  but 
by  feeling.  That  feeling  is  best  expressed 
in  clothes  —  clothes  that  give  to  the  wearer 
all  the  wondrous  charm  and  grace  that  is  so 
individually  Youth's  heritage. 

The  makers  of  House  of  Youth  Apparel  for 
Misses  have  whisked  that  spirit  into  their  every 
creation.  In  their  new  Fall  styles  now  being 
shown  by  leading  stores,  you  will  find  beauti- 
fully portrayed  that  elusive  touch  of  youth- 
ful distinction:  Suits  so  piquant  in  motif;  coats 
and  wraps  so  audacious  in  line;  frocks  so  be- 
guiling in  their  shy  simplicity — and  all  distin- 
guished by  a  delightful  moderation  of  price. 

Seek  the  store  in  your  city  that  features  House  tif  Youth  Apparel 

for  Misses.  If  you  cannot  locate  your  store,  pL-tise  tidvtsc  us          - 

"Fashions  for  Youth" an  interesting  h,tttklet 
u'ifl  be  sent  frc**u  your  retjue;*-.  -AdJress  .• 


SUITS -COATS 
DRESSES 


38  EAST  29-ra  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


MR.     PIM     PASSES     BY 


(Continued  from   page    158) 


GEORGE:  Oh!  And  pray  what  shall 
7  ba  doing,  when  you've  so  kindly 
taken  possession  of  my  house  for 
me? 

OLIVIA:  You?  Oh,  I  can't  think, 
George.  Travelling,  I  expect. 

GEORGE;  Thank  you!  And  suppose 
I  refuse  to  be  turned  out  of  my 
own  house? 

OLIVIA:  Then,  seeing  that  we  can't 
both  be  in  it,  it  looks  as  though 
you'd  have  to  turn  me  out.  There 
must  be  legal  ways  of  doing  these 
things.  You'd  have  to  consult 
your  solicitor  again. 

GEORGE  :     Legal  ways  ? 

OLIVIA:  Well,  you  couldn't  just 
throw  me  out,  could  you?  You'd 
have  to  get  an  injunction  against 
me — or  prosecute  me  for  trespass 
— or  something.  Of  course,  1 
shouldn't  go  if  I  could  help  it, 
because  I  like  the  house  so  much. 
It  would  make  an  awfully  unusual 
case,  wouldn't  it?  The  papers 
would  be  full  of  it. 

GEORGE  :  I've  never  heard  so  much 
— damned — nonsense  in  my  life.  I 
will  leave  you  to  come  back  to 
your  senses. 

So  George  storms  away,  leaving 
Olivia  alone  sewing.  While  she  is 
waiting  for  him  to  calm  down,  Mr. 
Pirn  enters  nervously. 

PIM:  I  took  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing by  the  window,  in  the  hope 
of — er — finding  you  alone,  Mrs. 
Marden. 

OLIVIA:     (Alarmed).       Yes? 

PIM  :  I — er — Mr.  Marden  will  be 
very  angry  with  me.  And  very 
rightly — very  rightly.  I  blame  my- 
self entirely.  I  don't  know  how 
I  can  have  been  so  stupid. 

OLIVIA:  (Very  concerned).  What 
is  it,  Mr.  Pirn?  My  husband 
hasn't  come  to  life  again,  lias  he? 

PIM:  No!  No!  The  fact  is— his 
name  was  Polwhittle. 

OLIVIA;     Whose?      My   husband's? 

PIM:  Yes,  yes,  Polwhittle,  poor 
fellow  ? 

OLIVIA  :  But,  Mr.  Pirn,  my  hus- 
band's name  was  Telworthy. 

PIM:     No !  Oh,  dear  no.    Polwhittle. 

OLIVIA  :  But,  really,  Mr.  Pirn,  I 
ought  to — 

PIM  ;     No,  no.     Polwhittle. 

OLIVIA  :  '  But    who    is    Polwhittle  ? 

PIM:  (Amazed  at  her  stupidity). 
The  man  I  told  you  about,  who 


met  with  the  sad  fatality  at  Mar- 
seilles. Henry  Polwhittle.  ( ir 
was  it  Ernest?  No;  Henry  Pol- 
whittle.  Poor  fellow  ! 

OLIVIA  :  But,  Mr.  Pim,  you  said  his 
name  was  Telworthy!  How  could 
you! 

PIM:  I  blame  myself — I  blame  my- 
self entirely. 

OLIVIA  ;  Oh,  you  mustn't  do  that, 
Mr.  Pim. 

PIM:  Oh,  Mrs.  Marden,  can  yon 
forgive  me  for  the  needless  cli-.- 
tress  I  have  caused  you? 

OLIVIA  :  Oh,  you  mustn't  worry 
about  that — please. 

PIM:  And  you  will  tell  your  hus- 
band? You  will  break  the  news 
to  him? 

OLIVIA  :  Oh,  yes,  I'll  break  the  news 
to  him. 

PIM  :  Then  before  be  conies  back 
I  think  I  will  say  good-bye. 

OLIVIA  ;  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Pim. 
Let  us  have  it  quite  clear  this  time. 
You  never  knew  my  husband, 
Jacob  Telworthy? 

PIM:     No. 

OLIVIA  :  You  never  met  him  in 
Australia? 

PIM  :     No. 

OLIVIA  :  You  never  saw  him  on  the 
boat? 

PIM:     No. 

OLIVIA  :  And  nothing  whatever 
happened  to  him  at  Marseilles? 

PIM  :     No. 

OLIVIA  :     Is  that  right  ? 

PIM:  (Thinking  dccfly).  I  think 
so. 

OLIVIA  ;  Very  well,  then ;  since  his 
death  was  announced  in  Australia 
six  years  ago,  he  is  presumably  still 
dead. 

PIM  :     Quite   dead. 

OLIVIA  :  Then  good-bye,  M  r.  Pim, 
and  thank  you  so  much  for — for  all 
your  trouble. 

So,  having  set  things  straight,  Mr. 
Pim  departs.  Olivia,  however,  is  in 
no  hurry  to  surrender  her  advantage, 
when  a  few  minutes  later,  George 
returns  in  a  thoroughly  chastened 
mood,  promising  her  anything  if  she 
will  only  marry  him.  He  will  take 
her  to  Paris  for  a  honeymoon,  he 
will  redecorate  the  living  room.  Yes, 
he  will  even  consent  to  Dinah's  en- 
gagement, and  as  a  final  proof  of 
his  submission,  himself  mounts  the 
stepladder  to  hang  the  futuristic 
curtains 
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ANNOUNCING    THE   OPENING    OF 
A  NEW   STORE 

J.&T.Cousins 

SHOEMAKERS    TO  WOMEN 
\7West57ltiStreet 


DELICATELY  SCENTED 
COLD  TIPPED  CIGARETTES 


5OX  DELUXE  OF 
1OO 


If your  dealer  cannot  si  1 1  >iJy 
you.write  DeptMV 
179O  5roaclway 
New\ork 


IN  CANADA. 
38  OATHCART  STREET 
MONTREAL 


|-^ISCOMFORT,    extravagance 

I  J  and  inconvenience  are  done 
away  with  when  a  woman 
buys  Kotex,  the  sanitary  pad.  Just 
ask  for  them  by  name  at  drug,  dry- 
goods  and  department  stores. 

Cellucotton  Products  Company 

208  South  LaSalle  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

12  in  Box  for  60c. 


Copyright  1921— Cellucotton  Products  Co. 
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THE     RISE     OF     THE     CURTAIN 


(.Continued  from   page   168) 


there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
season  1921-22  may  see  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  trenchantly  equipped  ag- 
gregation of  playwright  producers 
which  will  place  upon  the  stage  a 
number  of  plays  to  be  acted  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  authors'  in- 
tentions. Ample  financial  backing  is 
said  to  be  assured  these  innovations 
and  the  outcome  of  the  enterprises 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 


As  a  usual  thing,  the  plans  of  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  are  of  a  breadth 
and  magnitude  entitling  them  to  first 
place  in  any  forecast  of  a  coming 
season.  This  year,  however,  the 
Shubert  announcements  are  withheld 
until  very  much  later  than  usual. 
"We  do  not  wish  to  mislead  our- 
selves or  the  public,"  says  Lee  Shu- 
bert, "by  announcing  plays  which 
present  conditions  in  the  theatre  may 
prevent  our  presenting."  Holding 
in  abeyance  all  the  plays  on  their 
"perhaps"  list,  the  Messrs.  Shubert 
definitely  announce  a  new  piece  for 
William  Faversham — "The  Silver 
Fox"  by  Cosmo  Hamilton.  A  new 
Shipman  play  "Fools  Errant."  Wil- 
liam Hodge's  own  comedy  "Beware 
of  Dogs"  and  a  dramatization  of 
Sinclair  Lewis'  "Main  Street,"  made 
by  those  veteran  collaborators  Har- 
riet Ford  and  Harvey  O'Higgins. 
A  number  of  new  musical  pieces 
are  scheduled  for  production  by  the 
Shuberts  and  rumor  declares  that  at 
least  ten  plays  with  music — headed 
of  course  by  "The  Last  Waltz"  will 
warble  through  their  season. 


George  Broadhurst  will  produce  a 
number  of  dramas  shortly.  One,  by 
William  Devereaux  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  author  of  "Henry  of 
Navarre,"  is  based  upon  a  murder 
mystery  which  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  New  York's  list  of  un- 
solved crimes.  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes" 
will  flit  from  the  screen  to  the  stage 
under  Mr.  Broadhurst's  banner,  and 
with  a  lively  company  of  animals 
and  human  actors,  promises  to  be  a 
welcome  novelty  of  the  early  season. 


William  Harris  will  continue  to 
present  Fay  Bainter  in  "East  is 
West,"  and  promises  another  season 
of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  and  a  new 
Drinkwater  play,  "Oliver  Cromwell." 


Lord  Dunsany's  "If"  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Shuberts  who  secured 
an  option  on  the  piece  some  time 
ago.  The  firm  of  Marc  Klaw,  Inc. 
will  produce  several  plays  including 
the  latest  comedy,  by  the  Hattoiis, 
which  is  scheduled  for  an  early  view. 

John  D.  Williams,  who  has  faded 
from  view  of  late,  will  re-enter  the 
managerial  field  next  month  with  a 
new  comedy  "Brittle,"  introducing 
Mae  Marsh,  a  screen  favorite  as 
the  star.  Of  musical  offerings,  Mr. 
Dillingham  will  present  Rida  Young's 
"A  Wise  Child,"  as  well  as  the  Anne 
Caldwell  piece  mentioned  above,  and 
it  is  promised  that  an  avalanche  of 
musical  comedy  will  slide  down  upon 
Broadway  before  the  holidays. 


THE     JEW     AS     A     HUMAN     BEING 


(.Continued   f 

bears  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to 
the  late  John  Bunny,  who,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Sidney  once  managed  in 
a  road  show.  He  is  short,  quite 
stout,  pudgy  might  be  the  better 
word.  He  has  a  humorous  cast  of 
countenance,  short  legs  and  a  slight- 
ly bald  head.  Nevertheless,  as  Isidore 
Solomon,  the  little  traveling  man 
who  arrives  at  a  small  New  England 
village  one  New  Year's  Eve,  and  is 
snubbed,  and  discriminated  against 
by  the  natives,  he  moves  his  audience 
to  tears. 

Asked  to  analyze  this,  Mr.  Sidney 
explained : 

"A  comic  character  very  often 
arouses  sympathy.  There  is  some- 
thing pathetic  about  the  very  fact 
that  no  one  takes  him  seriously — • 
that  every  one  laughs  at  him,  even 
when  he  expects  sympathy  or  merely 
human  understanding.  I  find  that 
in  certain  roles  the  things  left  un- 
said and  undone  are  more  important 
than  those  which  are  not.  I  have 
very  often  found  that  a  slight  ges- 


rom   page   146) 

ture,  a  facial  expression,  the  droop 
of  a  shoulder,  or  even  a  quiet,  still 
posture,  is  more  effective  than  more 
extravagant  acting.  What  could  be 
more  pathetic  than  the  stage  picture 
of  that  lonely,  badly  treated,  kindly 
Jew  standing  there  in  the  hotel  lobby 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  deprived  of  a 
bed  to  sleep  in  because  of  his  race? 
What  could  I  do  to  make  him  appear 
more  pathetic  than  he  actually  was? 
So  I  merely  stand  still,  hunch  my 
shoulders  a  mere  trifle  perhaps,  and 
let  my  facial  expression  and  my 
silent,  lonely  figure  do  the  rest.  If 
an  audience  isn't  going  to  be  moved 
by  that  sight  it  never  will  be  by  any- 
thing else. 

"No,  I  never  could  go  back  to  the 
beard-and-dialect  days. 

"I  enjoy  too  much  depicting  the 
average  Jew  as  he  actually  is. 
whether  he  is  a  comedy-character,  or 
a  straight  drama  one — kindly,  love- 
able,  sympathetic,  eager  to  help  the 
underdog,  and,  generally,  an  all- 
round,  regular  human  being. 
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What  They  Say 

in  High  Musical  Circles 


Ask  any  musical  authority  which  phono- 
graph he  prefers.  Ask  music  teachers, 
musicians,  critics.  And  the  number  who 
say  The  Brunswick  will  surprise  you. 

Ask  which  records  they  prefer,  and  again 
you  will  hear  The  Brunswick. 

And  they  will  tell  you,  too,  that  while  these 
records  are  sweeter  and  more  beautiful. 
on  any  phonograph,  the  ideality  is  attained 
with  a  Brunswick  Record  on  a  Brunswick. 

Exclusive  methods  the  reason 

Due  to  exclusive  methods  of  Reproduction 
and  of  Interpretation,  Brunswick  achieves 
perfect  rendition  of  the  so-called  "difficult" 
tones — the  piano,  the  harp,  the  human  voice : 
attaining  even  soprano  High  "C"  without 


"metallic"  intrusion,  "chatter"  or  vibration. 
Methods  iJiicli  apply  to  no  other  phono- 
graph or  records. 

The  Brunswick  method  of  Reproduction 
is  exclusively  Brunswick.  The  Brunswick- 
Method  of  Interpretation,  in  producing 
records,  has  not  been  successfully  imitated. 

Hence,  confining  your  record  purchases  to 
any  one  make  of  records;  or  buying  any 
phonograph,  without  at  least  hearing  The 
BrunsK'ick,  is  a  mistake. 

Ask  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer  for  a 
demonstration.  The  Brunswick  plays  all 
records — and  Brunswick  Records  can  be 
played  on  any  phonograph  Hear,  compare 
— then  judge  for  yourself. 


THE    BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER   CO.,  Chicago 
Manufacturers — Established  1845 

New  Brunswick  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  Brunswick  dealers  on  the  16th  of 
each  month  and  in  Denver  and  west  on  the  20th 


Two  Brunswick  Super- 
Feature  Records 

The  musical  sensation  of  the  day — 
widely  discussed  throughout  the  entire 
musical  v  odd.  A  revelation  of  what 
the  new  Brunswick  Method  of  inter- 
pretation is  doing  for  phonographic 
music.  By  all  means  hear  them. 

10022    Rustle    of    Spring..     Godou'iky 

13021      I'll  Take  You  Home  Again,  Kath- 
leen   Theo.    Karle 

Any    phonograph    can    play 
Brunswick    Records 


BRUNSWICK. 

PHONOGRAPHS      AND       RBCORDS 
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Tit  all  druggists 


7fie  Aristocrat  offine^Joiiet  Soaps 


MARLBOROUGH     HOTEL 

ASBURY    PARK,  N.  J. 
SEASHORE  AND  COUNTRY  COMBINED 

Open  the  entire  year  American  Plan 

ROOMS    AND    BATH 
Running  Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  Every  Room 

Hotel  of  Service,  Comfort,  Quality,  Courtesy  and  Personal  Supervision 

Guests  extended  privileges  to  new  18  hole  golf  course 

HAROLD  W.  SEXTON,  Manager 
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IB  Kill  The  Hair  Root 


SILVER   POLISH 

WILL    CLEAN    SILVER. 
IVORY  AND  CELLULOID 


•  CLLIMG    AOtNT»      I 


OLD   r.   MITCHII   •   COMPANY. 


My  method  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  growing  again.  Easy,  painless, 
harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet  free.  Write 
today  enclosing  3  stamps.  We  teach 
Beauty  Culture.  25  years  in  business. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
279-A  Mahler  Park  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  French  Stage 

EVEN  DURING  THE  WAR  NEVER  LAGGED 
AND  NOW  IS  GREATER  THAN  EVER.  IF 
YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  PRODUCTIONS,  ACTORS,  AND  ALL 
THAT  MAKES  PARIS  THE  GREATEST 
AMUSEMENT  CENTER,  IN  THE  WORLD, 
READ 


THE  MOST  ARTISTIC  PUBLICATION 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 


ISSUED  MONTHLY 


$8.00  A  YEAR 


ADDRESS: 

THEATRE  MAGAZINE  Co.,  6  EAST  39TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Vassar    Alumnae    Play 


(Continued  from  page   179) 


Sorbonne,    on    a   Vassar    Fellowship. 

other  persons  of  the  play 
were  the  following:  Julia  Love- 
joy  Cuniberti,  '11,  Valeria  Knapp, 
'20,  Louisa  Brooke  Jones,  '07,  Esther 
Saville  Davis,  '06,  Muriel  Iszard,  '17, 
Eleanor  Kissam,  '20,  Lucia  Cole 
Waram,  '01,  Katherine  Jones,  '20, 
Gertrude  Taylor  Watkins,  '07,  Lucille 
Stimson  Harvey,  '04,  Marcelle  Fur- 
man  Newberg,  '19,  Ruth  Delapenha, 
'17,  Emily  Gallagher,  '21,  Lucy 
Madeira  Wing,  '96,  Anna  Platt,  '09, 
Lois  Duffie,  '20,  Frances  Stout 
Kallman,  '17,  Kathleen  Millay  Young, 
ex-'21,  Dorothy  Comstock,  '19, 
Lillian  White,  '18,  Caroline  Good- 
rich, '16,  Sylvia  Brockway,  '20, 
Katherine  Haywood,  '19,  Janet  Lane, 
'18,  Margaret  Hughes,  '18,  Ellen 
Hasbrouck,  '15,  Eleanor  Ray  Broen- 
niman,  '99,  Virginia  Archibold,  '17, 
Kitty  Riley,  Joy  MacCracken, 
Catherine  Barr,  '20,  Mabel  Hastings 
Humpstone,  '94,  Olive  Remington, 
'19,  Caroline  Curtiss  Johnson,  '83, 
Helen  Hoy  Greeley,  '99,  Frances 
Haldeman  Sid-well,  '84,  Ruth  Bene- 
dict, '20,  Maiserie  MacCracken,  '21, 
Agnes  Rogers,  '16,  Frances  Sidwell, 
'84. 

There  were  in  all  over  200  Vassar 
Alumna?  serving  in  the  play  and  on 
its  committees.  The  general  man- 
ager of  the  production  was  Ruth 
Dunbar  Elder,  '20,  of  Winchester, 
Mass.,  assistant  director  of  the  Dra- 
matic Department  of  Boston  Com- 
munity Service.  Miss  Elder  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Elder, 
President  of  the  Boston  Bar  Associ- 
ation. Rehearsals  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  play  had  to  be  carried 
on  in  several  localities.  Every  pos- 
sible difficulty  and  handicap  that  ad- 
verse fortune  could  devise  confronted 
the  producers.  Miss  Elder  showed  a 
superb  captaincy.  The  orchestra  was 


Community  Dramatic  Activities 


(Continued  from  page   179) 


League  of  Broadway  High  School, 
and  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  presented 
by  The  Worker's  College  Players. 

A  special  exhibit  of  plays,  model 
stages,  pictures  and  magazines  was 
held. 

Those  directing  and  contributing 
to  the  program  were  as  follows : 
Chester  E.  Roberts,  Chairman  Seattle 
Community  Service;  Mrs.  Howard 
A.  Hanson,  Chairman  Drama  Insti- 
tute Committee;  Florence  E.  Wilbur, 
Dean  of  the  Institute;  Nellie  C. 
Cornish,  Head  of  Cornish  School; 
Melbena  La  Follette  of  Cornish 


School;  Mary  Estelle  Walters,  East 
High  School ;  Margaret  Akin,  Frank- 
lin High  School;  Glenn  A.  Hughes, 
University  of  Washington;  James 
Land  Ellis,  University  of  Washing- 
ton; Mrs.  Donna  Elder  Jackson, 
Frank  Price  Giles,  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Sandall,  Community  Service;  Anna 
Nordell,  Broadway  High  School; 
Clara  R.  Cross,  student  of  Urbar's; 
Grace  Barnes,  Ruth  Kerr,  Richard 
Odlin,  Cornish  Puppeteers;  Mrs. 
Alice  Henson  Ernst,  University  of 
Washington;  Alfred  W.  Lueben, 
Costumer;  D.  H.  Painter,  of  Com- 
munity Service;  William  P.  Gorsuch. 


made  up  of  the  following  alumna.- : 
Edith  James,  '08,  Kathryn  Starbuck, 
'11,  Bernice  Marks  Stearns,  '13,  Ruth 
Farnham,  '15,  Gertrude  Farnham,  '16, 
Clarine  Neff,  '17,  Constance  Myers, 
'19,  Margaret  Ginn,  '20. 

CHARLOTTE  GAILOR,  '10,  was 

chairman  of  the  committee  on 
costumes.  Miss  Gailor  is  a  daughter 
of  Bishop  Gailor,  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal 
churches  of  the  United  States.  She 
did  the  costumes  for  the  Tennesse 
Pageant  by  Joseph  Linden  Smith  and 
for  Montgomery  Cooper's  production 
of  "Antigone,"  at  Sewanee,  last  sea- 
son. In  the  Vassar  production  she 
was  ably  assisted  by  Margaret  Stan- 
ley Brown,  '19,  of  Kew  Gardens, 
L.  I.,  and  many  others. 

Mrs.  Miska  Petersham,  Margaret 
Fuller,  '12,  was  in  charge  of  the  stage 
settings  and  designs,  assisted  by 
Helen  Morris,  '20,  and  Winsome 
Abbott,  '19,  of  Boston  Art  Museum. 
Mary  McKittrick  of  "47  Workshop" 
headed  the  committee  on  stage  prop- 
erties, assisted  by  Josephine  Bender; 
Courtney  Carroll,  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  Bennett  School,  Milbrook, 
New  York,  was  chairman  of  the 
Music  Committee,  assisted  by  Mar- 
garet Peabody  of  Boston. 

Caroline  Ware,  '20,  of  Boston, 
headed  the  Lighting  Committee ; 
Katherine  Biggs,  '20,  of  New 
York,  Business;  Muriel  Iszard,  '17, 
make-up;  Katherine  Treat,  '20,  Laura 
Williams,  '19,  Helen  Morton,  '20, 
Elizabeth  Hewins,  '18,  M  a  r  j  o  r  i  e 
Thomas,  '20. 

Witnessing  the  play  was  an  audi- 
ence of  over  3,000  persons  made  up 
of  Vassar  faculty,  distinguished 
guests,  of  the  visiting  alumna;  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
also  from  Japan,  and  some  European 
countries. 
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L.T.  PlVCR 

is,  France^ 


This  Delightful   Odor 

may  be  had  in 
EXTRACT      SACHET 

TOILET  WATER 
VEGETAL         SOAP 

and  also  in 

the  Charming.  New 

PIV&RToilet  Accessories: 

TALC 

CREAM 

BATH  SALTS  and 

SOLID  FACE  POWDER 

Illustrated  below 


POUOMi 

AZUREA 


Other  Exquisite  Perfumes 

Created  by  the 

House  of  L.T.  PIVGR 

FLORAMYE,   LETREFLE 

POMPEIA       SAFRANOR 

MUGUET        VIOLETTE 

ASTRIS 


CHAS-BAEZ.SoleAqentfor  U.S. 
118  East  IGth.Street.NewYorkCity 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  366 

A  UTUMN'S  wealth  of  color  and 
**  beauty  are  reflected  in  the  glorious 
creations  that  fill  the  galleries  of  Sheridan. 

The  witchery  of  moonlight    lies   in   this 

govtn    of  Silver    Cloth    with  flesh    color 

panels     which     are     embroidered     with 

iridescent  beads. 

Selected  at  random  from  the   host  of  alluring 
models  for  the  new  season 

Wrilt  for  New  Autumn  Style  Book 
Mail  Orders  Filled 

FROCKS     /.     GOWNS     .*.    WRAPS 


I  1  ua  ] 


Sapphires  for 
\September 


Fortunate  are  they  whose  birth 
month  is  September  for  to  them 
is  given  the  Sapphire — oft  con- 
sidered more  beautiful,  more  pre- 
cious than  the  diamond. 

As  gifts,  choose  either  the  Natural 
Sapphire,  found  deep  in  the  earth, 
or  the  Heller  Hope  Sapphire, 
made  in  the  Heller  Laboratories 
at  Paris.  Both  are  true  Sapphires, 
precious  stones,  equally  beauti- 
ful, equally  everlasting.  Great 
scientists  have  verified*  by  every 
known  test  the  facts  that  they  are 
absolutely  identical  in  all  respects 

Heller  Hope  Sapphires  are  mod- 
erately priced.  See  them  at  your 
jeweller's  in  beautiful  gold  and 
platinum  mountings  of  every 
description.  The  little  Hope 
Guarantee  Tag,  attached  to  every 
setting,  identifies  the  genuine 
Heller  Hope  Stone.  Insist  on 
this  tag. 

Besides  the  Heller  Hope  Blue  Sap 
ph ire— September's  birth-stone — 
there  are  the  Heller  Hope  White 
Sapphire,  the  Heller  Hope  Golden 
Sapphire,  and  the  Heller  Hope 
Ruby<^all  true  precious  stones. 


•"PRECIOUS  STONES"— An  illustrated 
brochure  containing  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation on  man-made  and  nature.made 
precious  stones  sent  on  request.  Ad- 
dress Heller,  Depl.  9D,  68  Nassau  St., 
New  York,  stating  your  jeweler's  name 


HOPE  SAPPHIRE 


PRODUCED  BY 
THE  CREATORS  OF 

Oeltah 


SHAKESPEARE     UP     TO     DATE 


{Concluded  from  page  148) 


sir,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are 
here  at  night  in  my  wife's  closet? 

CASSIO  :  I  came  to  see  you  on 
business  .  .  . 

OTHELLO:  On  business?  .  .  in  the 
night  time? 

CASSIO:  Business  which  cannot  be 
delayed.  You  have  business  yourself 
at  night,  sometimes !  You  just  said 
so  yourself  a  minute  ago ! 

DESDEMONA:  (Interfering).  Yes, 
you  said  it  yourself ! 

OTHELLO:  (A  little  disconcerted). 
Fine  business,  indeed  !  t 

CASSIO  :  I  came  on  business,  and 
decided  to  wait  for  you!  But  that 
you  should  not  think  anything  wrong 
at  finding  me  here,  I  discreetly  hid 
myself  in  the  closet! 

OTHELLO  :  Hm !  Hm  !  Then  you 
heard  everything? 

CASSIO:     Everything    .... 

OTHELLO:  And  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
(rubbing  his  cheek)  the  applause  too? 

CASSIO:     Yes,  the  applause,  too. 

OTHELLO:  Hm !  ....  How 
naughty  to  hide  one's  self  in  other 


people's  closets !  But  tell  me,  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  pressing  busi- 
ness? 

CASSIO:  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
promote  me  to  Captain. 

OTHELLO  :  Hm !.....  yes  .  .  . 
is  that  so?  And  you  call  that  press- 
ing business? 

CASSIO  :  Yes,  I  would  like  to  wake 
up  tomorrow  morning  as  Captain. 

OTHELLO:  All  right  ....  awake! 
...  I  consent !  .  .  .  I  promote  you 
to  Captain ! 

CASSIO:  Thank  you,  sir!  Good 
night,  Mme.  Desdemona  !  Good  night, 
Your  Excellency !  (Goes  toward  the 
door;  Othello  stops  him.) 

OTHELLO:  But  not  a  word  about 
all  that  has  happened  here. 

CASSIO  :  (Raising  his  hand)  I 
swear ! 

OTHELLO:  Nor  about  the  applause, 
either ! 

CASSIO:  (Striking  himself  on  the 
chest).  Am  I  not  a  gentleman? 
(Goes  out). 

CURTAIN 


ACTORS     WHO     ARE     HIDDEN 


(Concluded  from  page   172) 


peared  in  the  role  and,  with  such 
success  that  he  had  to  respond  to  a 
tumultuous  curtain  call. 

Once  Francine  Larrimore,  now  the 
star  of  "Nice  People,"  startled  the 
press  and  public  by  learning  the  part 
of  Madge  Kennedy  in  one  night  and 
performing  with  faultless  success. 
The  ability  to  execute  such  amazing 
tour  de  forct  is  said  to  be  only  one 
of  Miss  LarKmore's  many  accom- 
plishments. 

Louis  Mann  declares  that  the  real 
beginning  of  his  career  started  with 
one  line  which  he  spoke  as  an  under- 
study in  a  curtain  raiser  entitled, 
"The  Salt  Seller."  The  man  en- 
gaged for  the  role  did  not  return 
to  the  cast  and  so  Mr.  Mann  kept 
it  and  developed  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  one  line,  with  all  the  ad- 
ditional business,  became  hundreds  of 
lines  and  the  most  important  part 
of  the  play.  After  he  had  toured 
the  country  in  this  play,  Mr.  Mann 
came  to  New  York  where  he  was 
caricatured  and  lauded  extensively 
by  the  press. 

Incidentally,  the  fallibility  of  critics 
is  occasionally  exposed  by  the  feats 


of  understudies.  At  one  time,  it  is 
said,  John  Barrymore  was  unable  to 
make  his  first  appearance  in  a  certain 
city  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 
As  a  result,  his  stage  manager  went 
on  and  played  his  part,  with  an 
effectiveness  that  surprised  even  him 
because  the  next  day  the  critics  ranted 
about  him.  One  critic  called  him  the 
greatest  of  the  Barrymore  family. 
Another  spoke  of  his  close  resem- 
blance to  his  relatives,  the  Drews. 
All  were  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  the  Barrymore  genius ! 

The  movies  are  still  behind  the 
legitimate  stage  in  these  matters,  for 
though  it  is  well  known  that  many 
of  the  film  stars  have  understudies 
no  word  about  them  is  ever  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  public.  Nor  is 
the  lot  of  the  motion  picture  under- 
study particularly  happy.  He  or  she 
must  go  through  all  the  tedious  re- 
hearsals while  the  star  stands  by 
chatting  with  the  director.  But  when 
the  dangerous  scenes  are  photo- 
graphed, the  understudy  must  do  all 
the  real  work,  jumping  off  bridges, 
escaping  from  burning  buildings  and 
undergoing  all  the  scores  of  perils 
that  are  indigenous  to  filmdom. 


Science  Comes  to  the  Rescue  of 
the  Gray  Haired 

Gray  hair  now  is  an  unnecessary  affliction  at 
any  age.  Every  silver  thread  can  be  quickly 
and  safely  restored  by  Mary  T.  Goldman's 
Hair  Color  Restorer. 

This  scientific  preparation  is  a  clear,  color- 
less liquid,  applied  with  a  comb.  In  4  to  8  days 
natural  color  returns.  Your  hair  is  clean,  soft 
and  fluffy.  There  is  nothing  to  wash  or  rub  off. 

PROVE  THIS  WITH  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  trial  size  bottle  and  ap- 
plication comb.  Test  on  single  lock. 

When  you  see  the  beauty  of  this  single  re- 
stored lock,  get  a  full  size  bottle.     Buy  from 
your  druggist,  or  send  direct  to  us. 
Mary  T.Goldm«n,688  Goldman  Bldg., Si. Paul. Minn. 

I  fery  I.  Goldman,  688  Goldiui  Building,  SI.  Pal.  Din. 

Please  send  me  your  FREIi  trial  bottle  of  Mary  T. 
I    Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer  with  special  comb. 
I  am  not  obligated  in  any  way  by  accepting  this  free 
|   offer.     The  natural  color  of  my  hair  is 

I  black jet  black....  dark  brown.. .. 

medium  brown light  brown.... 

I    Name  ... 


"Convenient   to   Everywhere" 

RITTENHOUSE 

HOTEL 

22d  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rooms    with    not    and        »o    DP 
cold  running  water..     9ft 


Rooms   witn   bath 


$3.50 


UP 


Club   Breakfast.   SOc    op 
Special   Luncheon,  90c 
Evening  Dinner.  $1.25 
As  well  as  service  a  la  carte. 


Music    During    Luncheon. 
Dinner  and  Supper 


COLLEGES  AND    SCHOOLS 

are    invited    to    submit    scenes   from 
their  plays  for  publication  in  the 

Amateur  Stage  Department 

Address:     Editor     Amateur     Stage, 

Theatre  Magazine,  6  East  39th  St., 

New  York 


J^        FACE  POWDER  ^I/ 


Ma  mere — Vividly  I  remember  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  her  lightly  pow- 
dered cheek.  Lablache — her  powder 
— always  suggestive  of  her  complex- 
ion, beautiful  as  wild  rose  petals. 
More  than  ever  I  appreciate  the  re- 
freshing purity  of 
Lablache. 
Refuse  Substitutes 


They  may  be  danger- 
ous. Flesh,  White. 
Pi uk  or  Cream.  «5c.  a 
box  at  druggists  by 
mail.  Over  two  mil- 
lion boxe*  sold  an- 
nually. 

Send lOcJorsamfile  bo 
BEN.    LEVY    CO. 
FrenchPerfumersDept.5? 
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"Beauty  is  Only      /^^ 

Skin  Deep" 

i 

A  GOLD  BRICK  always  looks  good.     It  has  to.     Its 

•**-    promising   appearance   is   its    sole   virtue.      Looks 

alone  will  not  sell  goods  today.     Merchandise  with   a 

name  —  the  name  of  its  maker—  has  the  call.     For  only 

the  maker  of  worthy  goods  can  long   afford   to   adver- 

tise.    At  the  High  Court  of  Public  Opinion  any  other 

sort  is  soon  condemned. 

Wise  manufacturers   seek  the   good   publications   to 

tell  the  story  of  their  wares.     The  publishers   seek   the 

reputable    advertising    for   the   readers'   guidance.     The 

well-informed    buyer  seeks    news   of  good  merchandise 

through  the  columns  of  the  best  publications. 

This  proves  the  value  of  advertising.     Neither  adver- 

tiser  nor  publisher  can  prosper  without  your  patronage. 

Therefore,    it   is  to   their   advantage    to  cater    to    you. 

They  do  it,  too. 

And  it  is  distinctly  to  your  advantage  to  be  guided 

by  the  message  they  lay  before  you—  the  advertisement. 

Read  them  regularly! 

The  Only  Complete  History 
of  the  American  Stage 

A  More  Fascinating  Story  Has  Never  Been  Told 


A  HISTORY 

of  the 

THEATRE  IN 
AMERICA 

From  Its  Beginnings  to  the  Present  Time 
By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

For  Nueteea  Tun  Editor  o(  "The  Thtatrt  Mifuine," 
Author  of  "Triiainf  (or  the  Slue,"  etc. 

190   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  188  Double- 
tone  illustrations  from  rare  engravings,  play- 
hills,  and  photographs,  many  lent  specially 
from  private  collections  for  reproduction  in 
this  work. 

TWO  OCTAVO  VOLS.    Over  700  Pages 

Printed  in  Caslon  Type  on  handsome  paper 
and  bound  in  library  style,  gilt  back,  gilt 
top,  uncut  edges. 

"pIUS  important  work  of  over  TOO  pages  presents  n  continuous  narrative,  following 
as  closely  as  possible  the  chronological  order  showing  how  the  drama  first  took 
root  in  North  America,  how  the  players  regarded  as  little  better  than  social 
outcasts  slowly  overcame  puritanical  intolerance,  and  a  chain  of  theatres  was 
gradually  built  first  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  then  through  the  great  though 
sparsely  settled  west,  the  courageous  enterprising  thespians  pressed  their  way 
through  the  still  virgin  desert  and  finally  reached  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  brilliant 
company  of  actors  and  actresses  pass  in  stately  procession  across  the  stage. 

A  VAST  amount  of  data  and  new  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the  theatre 
•^  in  America  is  given.  There  are  also  interesting  descriptions  of  the  manners 
and  cusloms  of  early  American  audiences,  accounts  of  the  plays  that  delighted 
our  forefathers  and  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  critical  comments  of  the  more 
notable  players. 


What  the  Reviewers  Say: 

"The  first  full  length  history  of  the  American  theatre.  If  there 
were  others  they  would  have  to  be  very  good  if  Mr.  Hornhlow's 
were  not  the  best.  .  .  .  His  hook  should  he  indispensable  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come." — The  Nation. 

"Rich  in  material  that  still  lives  among  the  most  delightful  of  my 
memories." — JAMES  L.  FORD  in  N.  Y.  Hera/./. 

"Belongs  on  the  shelf  of  every  dramatic  critic,  professional  and 
amateur." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"A  veritable  mine  of  humor  and  human  incident.  Enough  quotable 
material  to  fill  a  dozen  of  our  issues." — Out/oat,  N.  Y. 


This  complete  work  now  sells  for  $10.00  a  set 
How  You  Can  Get  a  Set  for  $6. 00 

By  special  arr?jigement  with  the  publishers,  for  a  limited  time  only, 
we  offer  "A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America'*  to  new  subscribers 
for  $0.00,  providing  a  year's  subscription  to  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
is  ordered  at  the  same  time. 

Grasp  This  Opportunity  Today 

Send  us  your  check  for  $10.00 — that  is — $4.00  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  THEATRE  .MAGAZINE— plus  $6.00,  and  "A  History  of  the 
Theatre  in  America"  will  be  sent  you  prepaid. 


THEATRE  MAGAZINE 


6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 


Theatre)  Magazine,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York: 

Enclosed  find  $10.00   (check  or  money  order)    for  which  please  send  me  a  year's 

Subscription  to  the  TIH:ATRE  MAGAZINE,  beginning  with issue,  and  the 

set  of  "A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America." 


Address 


READERS     WANT     TO     K!N  O  W 


The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reason- 
able questions.  As  oar  space  is  limited  no  cor- 
respondent may  ask  more  titan  three  questions. 
Prices  of  back  numbers  Kill  be  quoted  by  mail, 
on  request.  Absolutely  no  addresses  furnished. 
These  and  other  queries  connected  with  players' 
fr.trely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored 


LJAl'ING  attended  the  opening  per- 
formance of  the  film  version  of 
"The  Queen  of  Slieba,"  I  should  like 
to  know  the  cast  that  sang  the  opera 
of  that  name  on  December  19,  1885. 
—L.  S.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Goldmark's  "Die  Konigen  von 
Saba,"  had  its  first  performance  in 
America  on  December  2,  1885,  when 
it  was  sung  in  German  by  the  follow- 
ing cast :  Sulatnith,  Lili  Lehman ; 
Die  Konigen,  Frau  Kramer- Wiedl; 
Astoroth,  Marianne  Brandt  ; 
Solomon,  Adolf  Robinson ;  Assad, 
Albert  Stritt;  Hohepriester,  Emil 
Fischer;  Baal  Hanan,  Herr  Alexi. 
Anton  Seidl  conducted.  At  subse- 
quent performances,  Max  Alvary  re- 
placed Stritt  as  Assad.  The  opera 
was  given  fifteen  performances  dur- 
ing the  season  188.5-6,  and  four  the 
following  season. 

J-TOW  many  people   can   I  lie   New 
York  Hippodrome  hold?—N.  E. 
C. — Providence,  R.  I. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  Hippo- 
drome is  5,274. 

dFTER  having  seen  Lionel  Atwell 
in  "Deburau,"  I  gathered  the  im- 
pression that  after  Deburau  had  dis- 
covered that  Marie  Duplessis  ivas 
unfaithful  to  him,  that  he  returned 
to  the  stage,  and  continued  to  act 
until  his  health  broke,  and  we  see 
him  seven  years  later,  an  invalid  of 


a  comparatively  short  time.  .Uv 
friend,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  Deburau,  when  he  learned  of 
Marie's  affection  for  Armand,  had 
immediately  retired  from  the  stage, 
and  had  never  acted  from  that  time. 
Which  interpretation  is  correct? — A. 
L.  E.,  Nciv  York. 

Your  understanding  is  correct. 
Deburau  had  been  absent  from  the 
theatre  but  a  short  time.  No  suc- 
cessor had  been  chosen,  and  everyone 
expected  him  to  return  to  the  stage, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  had  he  been  away  for  seven 
years.  The  text,  however,  is  more 
than  a  little  ambiguous  in  this  respect. 

lLI.  you  kindly  in/vise  me  who 
was  in  the  cast  of  "Jim,  the 
Penman."  when  this  play  u-as  first 
produced  in  this  country.' — A.  R.  C., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sir  Charles  Young's  melodrama, 
"Jim,  the  Penman,"  was  first  pro- 
duced in  New  York  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre  on  November  1,  1886 
with  Agnes  Booth  in  the  role  of  the 
wife.  Others  in  the  cast  were  Fred- 
eric Robinson,  W.  J.  Le  Moyne,  E. 
M.  Holland,  Louis  F.  Massen, 
Walden  Ramsay,  C.  P.  Flockton, 
Harry  Holliday,  William  Davidge, 
Maude  Harrison,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Phillips, 
H.  M.  Pitt.  Herbert  Milhvard,  May 
Robson. 


HEALTH  AND   HAPPINESS  OF  CHILDREN    IS  THE 
KEYNOTE  OF   THEIR   WORK 


The    ficole     Maternelle    Franchise 
was    founded   under  the   auspices   of- 
The  Alliance  Franchise  and  received 
its   charter   on   October   4th,    1904. 

The  organization  takes  care  of  about 
one  hundred  children  from  3  to  7 
years  of  age,  and  draws  no  distinction 
as  to  creed  or  nationality.  One  of 
its  aims  is  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the 
use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  French 
families  and  to  familiarize  American 
children  with  the  French  language. 

During  the  war  the  "ficole"  was 
able  to  care  for  children  of  soldiers 
and  refugees,  many  of  them  coming 
from  the  devastated  regions. 

The  "fiCOLE"  is  a  positive  boon 
to  parents,  who  owing  to  illness  or 
to  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living 
outside  of  their  homes,  are  unable  to 
attend  to  the  education  and  the  care 
of  their  little  ones. 

The  "fiCOLE"  is  open  from  7  A.M. 
to  7  P.M.,  the  children  are  given 
two  wholesome  meals  a  day,  and 
competent  instruction  is  provided 
which  fits  them  to  enter  the  Primary 


Grade  of  the   Public   Schools. 

Cribs  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  younger  children. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Dames  patronesses  a  country  home 
was  provided  the  last  3  summers  in 
Waterford,  Conn.,  where  the  children 
enjoyed  a  two  months'  vacation. 

In  the  last  15  years  over  two  thou- 
sand children  have  been  protected 
from  the  evil  influences  of  the  street, 
guided  in  their  education  and  taken 
during  the  summer  from  the  hot 
sweltering  city  to  the  pure  air  and 
healthful  surroundings  of  the  country. 

The  "fiCOLE'S"  income  is  derived 
principally  from  membership  fees  and 
donations. 

May  we  appeal  for  your  interest 
and  membership? 

MEMBERS 

Benefactors— $100.00  per  year,  Do- 
na tors — $50.00  to  $25.00,  Honorary— 
$10.00,  Subscribers— $5.00. 

Address :  c/o  Theatre  Magazine 
Co.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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EGTTPTIAN 


DEITIES 


Utmost  in 

n.  End  or 


People  or  culture   ana  refinement 

inVariaUy  TP^FER,  HDeities 

to  any  other  cigarette 


!  THE 

|  LEADING 


Dollar  Theatre  | 


BROADWAY  and  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

HOUSE  OFJ 
THE  WORLD  | 

AND  PREMIER  MUSIC  HALL 


VAUDEVILLE 


Those  who  love  distinction  and  luxury  will  find  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  theatre  completely  to  their  liking.  In  the  bills 
presented  there's  a  dash  of  everything  worth  while  in  theatri- 
cals. The  best  that  the  Operatic,  Dramatic,  Concert,  Comedy  and 
Vaudeville  stages  can  offer,  blended  by  experts  in  entertainment. 

|  DAILY    MATINEES,    25c,    50c,    and    Best  Seats   75c.  | 

I  EVENINGS,  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  $1.00  and  $1.50  | 

I  i 


gimmiiNmiiimiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiinimiiiiimiiiimimimiimiimiiiiiimiiNiimimiiiiN^ 

!      AMERICAN    ACADEMY      I 
I       OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS       I 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

(Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
^immiiiiiiiiiiiitHiiiinnHmnmiinNimiiimiiiniimnmniiiimiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiniiiMnMiiiuiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii^ 


IIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllHllllltllllllllllllllllllllltllllHIIIIItlllltMIINIIIIIflllltllllllllllllllllUlllll' 


or 

sheen  \ 
and     | 
softness  I 


i 

Shampooing  regularly  | 
with  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAF  | 
protects  the  health  of  | 
the  scalp  and  brings  out  1 
the  heantv  of  the  hair.  = 


PACKER'S   TAR   SOAP    | 

Cake   and  Liquid 

illliliiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiMHiiimiiiMHiiiiiiiiimiimiiiimiiiimimiiiMiiiimiimimiiiiiHiiimiiiiiiimiiiiim 

BATH  AS  WE  ET 

TRADE  MARK    RBG. 

Bathe  with  Bathasweet.     It  adds  the  final  touch  of  dainty  luxuriousness  to  your  bath — cools, 
refreshes  and  invigorates.     Bathasweet  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

PERFUMES  YOUR  BATH  SOFTENS  HARD  WATER  INSTANTLY 
Three  sizes.  25c,  50c  and  $1.  At  all  drug  and  department  stores  or  by  mail.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
sample.  Bathasweet  imparts  the  softness  of  rain  water  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

.THE  C.  S.  WELCH  CO..  Dept.  T,  NEW  YORK  CITY  ===^=^= 
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The  Author  of 

This  Side  of  Paradise 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

has  written  a  new  novel.  His  master- 
piece "This  Side  of  Paradise"  was  one 
of  the  most  talked-of  books  last  year— 
hence  one  of  the  best  sellers.  His  new 
novel  will  be  talked  of  even  more.  We 
venture  the  opinion  it  will  be  the  subject 
of  more  after-dinner  discussions  this 
Summer  and  Fall  than  any  other  book. 
The  title  is 

• 

The   Beautiful   and    Damned 


It  is  a  searching  novel  of  the  revolt  of 
youth.  It  handles  without  gloves  the  dan- 
gers of  disillusioned  youth.  Yes — it  is  sen- 
sational. No  moralizing,  no  side-tracking, 
Fitzgerald  drives  ahead  with  his  cli- 
macteric story  leaving  the  reader  to  be 
judge  and  jury. 

The   Beautiful  and   Damned 


is  a  story  that  will  jolt  you,  perhaps  it 
will  shock  you — it  certainly  will  entertain 
you.  It  will  give  you  an  interesting  sub- 
ject to  talk  about  with  your  friends  on 
many  occasions.  It  begins  in  September 
Metropolitan,  out  August  12th.  25  cts. 
per  copy  at  your  newsstand,  or  send  us 
$3.00  for  a  years'  subscription. 


Metropolitan 


H.  J.  Whizham,  Publish,  r 


432  Fourth  A<ue. 


New  York  City 


A   COMMUNITY   HIGH   SCHOOL   DRAMATIC   EXPERIMENT 

(Continued  from   page   ISO) 


The  authors  had  some  apprehen- 
sion in  going  before  a  local  audience 
with  "Chinese  Love"  because  local 
people  came  expecting  to  laugh  at 
horse-play,  ill-fitting  costumes,  in- 
congruous make-up  and  see  the  stu- 
dent actors  forget  their  lines. 

The  audience  that  saw  "Chinese 
Love"  were  agreeably  surprised. 

Instead  of  the  hackneyed  scenery, 
they  saw  a  colorful  and  gorgeous 
interior  that  was  made  effective  by 
the  unconventional  lighting  scheme. 
They  saw  costumes  that  were  exact 
replicas  of  Chinese  costumes,  that 
blended  into  a  harmonious  whole  and 
revealed  a  profound  knowledge  of 


composition  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rector. They  found  that  the  players 
not  only  did  not  forget  their  lines, 
but  in  another  sense  did  forget  them 
for  the  spirit  of  the  action,  and  gave 
very  creditable  characterizations. 

When  a  town  whose  dramatic  ap- 
petite was  supposedly  only  to  be 
appeased  by  light  comedy  com- 
pounded of  five  parts  laughter,  three  , 
parts  incongruities  and  two  parts 
filler,  turns  out  for  three  nights  to 
a  play  like  "Chinese  Love,"  it  is  an 
indication  that  Community  dramatic 
taste,  like  individual  taste,  can  be 
cultivated  if  the  proper  pabulum  is 
offered  it. 


A  GREAT  PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRA 

(Continued  from  page   178) 


As  Electra,  Edith  Wynne  Matthi- 
son  gives  a  performance  at  once 
heroic  and  subtle.  Her  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  great  Greek  roles  has 
been  recognized  ever  since  she  cre- 
ated the  part  of  Electra  in  Gilbert 
Murray's  translation  of  the  play,  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  London.  As 
this  lonely,  brooding  woman,  she  is 
regal,  darkly  passionate,  deeply  and 
profoundly  human  and  moving. 

Miss  Matthison's  great  subtlety  of 
imagination  is  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly shown  than  in  her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  heroine's  feeling  just 
before  Clytemnestra's  murder.  When 
she  cries  out  for  peace  "peace  from 
her  father's  blood,"  one  feels  she  is 
taking  part  in  the  hideous  crime  of 
mother-murder,  less  through  hatred, 


than  a  desire  to  escape  from  a  tor- 
turing obsession,  in  the  lucidity  and 
finality  of  action.  To  the  rapt  audi- 
ence, Electra,  rather  than  Clytem- 
nestra,  seems  the  tragic  victim. 

And  after  the  deed,  what  pity  and 
terror  Miss  Matthison  arouses  in  us, 
by  her  anguish  of  remorse !  The 
woman,  who  has  helped  to  slay  her 
mother,  becomes  a  mother  herself 
in  her  yearning  grief  for  the  grief- 
stricken  Orestes. 

Electra's  supreme  beauty,  at  the 
moment  of  her  farewell  to  her 
brother,  is  a  thing  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  one  will  long  remember 
Orestes'  face,  as  he  stands  cheek  tr* 
cheek  with  Electra.  It  is  like 
masque  of  pale,  honey-colored  marbl  < 
in  its  tragic  immobility. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE.  By  Harris  Jay  Griston. 
Cleveland,  The  Haysmar  Pub- 
lishers. 

THE  SHEPHERD  IN  THE  DISTANCE.  By 
Holland  Hudson.  Pantomime  in 
three  scenes.  Cincinnati :  Stewart 
&  Kidd  Co. 

THE  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA 
OF  TODAY.  By  Barrett  H.  Clark. 
Cincinnati :  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany. 

FLAME  AND  SHADOW;  By  Sara  Teas- 
dale.  Poems.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan. 

THE  LJGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Guy 
Bolton  and  George  Middleton. 
Drama  in  three  acts.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

FIFTY  CONTEMPORARY  ONE  ACT 
PLAYS.  Selected  and  edited  by 
Frank  Shay  and  Pierre  Loving. 
Cincinnati :  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  CHINESE.  Selec- 


tions   from    Chinese    philosoph 

edited     by     Brian     Brown. 

York :     Brentano's. 
THE  FEAST  OF  LANTERNS.    By 

Grey.     New  York :     Harper's.  I 
THE   MOUNTEBANK.     By   Willian 

Locke.     New   York:     John   Lar 
THE      FOURTH      DIMENSION. 

Horace    Annesley    Vachell.      N< 

York:     George  H.  Doran. 
REVOLUTION.      J.    D.    Beresford. 

novel  of  the  near   future  in 

land.     G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons, 

York. 
THE   NEXT   WAR.     Will    Irwin. 

P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  Yc 
THE    BRASSBOUNDER.      David 

New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 

pany. 
THE  PROFITEERS.     E.  Phillips  Opp 

heim.     Boston :   Little,   Brown 

Company. 
PRACTICAL   HINTS   ON   TRAINING  j 

THE    STAGE.     Agnes    Platt. 

York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Comj 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 


'^Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  Miss 
(jar-r^son's  new  Victor  Record  for 
August,  is  one  of  those  old  plantation 
melodies' which  are  great  music  be- 
cause of  their  simplicity.  It  reaches 
the  deepest  thoughts  and  the  highest 
aspirations  of  humankind.  "Swing 
Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  one  of  the 
most  strangely,  most  weirdly  beau- 
tiful of  £11,  is  now  a  wonderful 


record,  sung  with  immense  sy 
and  understanding  in  a  voice  f 
silver. 

Mischa  Elman  has  chose; 
gust  a  "Contredanse"  by  f 
which    is    delica*p.    trw>pi*" 
filled   with 
but  also  f 
that   und 
wrote. 
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Hosiery 


Reg.  U.S  Pat.  Office 


"Onyx"  mercerised  lisle  hosiery  is  an  ex' 
act  counterpart  of  the  famous  "Onyx"  silk 
— in  lisle.  Its  lustrous  sturdiness  is  an 
assurance  of  lasting  wear.  The  captivating 
"Pointex"  feature — so  universally  popular 
in  "Onyx"  silk — comes  also  in  the  mercer' 
ized  lisle. 


Emery  £r  Beers  Company,  Inc. 


New  York 


A  Delightful  Lining  Ro 
c-»  «.  af the  I^ampton  Sliops 


TRUE  to  the  best  traditions  of 
those  Georgian  homes  furnished 
by  the  great  Chippendale  is  this  liv- 
able room  with  its  exquisitely  hand- 
carved  sofa,  backed  by  a  spacious 
table-desk  of  unusual  dark  green  and 
gold  lacquer  finish. 

This  photograph  but  suggests  the 
mellow  tones  of  the  old  pine  paneled 
walls  and  the  beautiful  crystal 
chandeliers  which  catch  the  firelight, 
or  the  colorful  notes  of  the  petit  point 
chairs  and  hand  printed  linen  drape- 
ries. It  is  in  the  assembling  of  such 
harmonious  interiors  that  the  Hampton 
Decorators  are  trained  and  equipped 
to  assist  you. 


fiampfonStiopg 


faring  StPatrick'aCathtbral 


Decoration  •  Antiquities  •  Furniture 


The     Hampton  I 
Exhibits  occupy 
this  entire  build- 
ing. No  branch- 
es or  associated  | 
companies. 
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$2,500  TO  HER 

FRANCES  WHITE  ELIJAH,  Chicago  War 
Worker,  whose  photoplay,  "The  One  Man 
W,,m,tn,"  won  First  Prize  of  $2,500.  Mrs. 
Elijah  writes: 

"You  can  understand  how  grateful  I  feel 
to  Mr.  Read  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  succeed  and  how  thankful  I  am  to  the 
Pnlmer  institution  for  having  given  me  a 
training  which  made  the  success  possible. 


$1.500  TO  HIM 

A.  EARL  KAUFFMAN,  Secretary  to  the  Mayor 
of  York,  Penna.,  whose  photoplay  "The 
Leopard  Lily,"  won  Second  Prize  of  $1,500. 
Mr.  Kauffman  writes: 

"/  didn't  win  the  $1,500  prise.     The  Palmer 
Plan  u>on  it.      But  I'm  going  to  spend  it." 


$1.000  TO  HER 

ANNA  B.  MEZQUIDA,  of  San  Francisco, 
short  story  writer  and  poet,  whose  photo- 
play, "The  Charm  Trader,"  won  Third 
Prize  of  $1,000.  Mrs.  Mezquida  writes: 
"I  should  not  ham  known  how  to  go 
about  preparing  an  acceptable  scenario  with- 
out the  Palmer  Plan  to  point  the  way. 
Screen  technique  is  so  different  from  that 
of  the  short  story  that  they  must  be 
learned  separately." 


THE  PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  CORPORA- 
TION is  primarily  a  clearing  house 
for  the  sale  of  photoplays  to  pro- 
ducers. It  is  the  industry's  accre- 
dited agent  for  getting  the  stories 
without  which  production  of  motion 
pictures  cannot  go  on. 

Its  Department  of  Education  is  a 
training  school  for  the  development 
of  men  and  women  whose  ability  Is 
worth  training.  The  department  is 
literally  combing  the  country  for  the 
right  kind  of  story-telling  talent. 

Advisory  Council 

THOMAS  H.  INCE 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios 
CECIL  B.  DE  MILLE 

Director   General   Famous-Players- 

Lasky   Corp. 
Lois  WEBER 

Lois    U'ebcr   Productions,   Inc. 
JESSE  L.  LASKY 

Vice-1'resident     Famous     Players- 

Lasky   Corp. 
C.   GARDNER   SULLIVAN 

Author  and   Producer 
FRANK   E.    WOODS 

Chief     Supervising     Director     Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky  Corp. 
TAMES   R.  PUIRK 

Editor    and    Publisher,    Photoplay 

Magazine 
ALLAN  DWAN 

Allan   Divan   Productions 
ROB  WAGNER 

Author   and    Screen   Authority 


New  Writers  Win  $5,000  Contest 


was 


THE  PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  CORPORATION  con- 
strues the  success  of  these  three  students, 
against  a  field  of  nearly  10,000  scenarios  sub- 
mitted, as  complete  justification  "for  every 
claim  its  advertising  has  made. 

You  have  read  that  advertising.  You  know 
that  it  has  always  been  our  confident  claim — 
and  we  now  renew  it  with  increased  faith — 
that  any  person  possessed  of  creative  imagina- 
tion, or  story-telling  ability,  can  be  developed 
into  a  writer  of  saleable  scenarios  by  the 
Palmer  Course  and  Service — stories  for  which 
producers  are  glad  to  pay  from  $500  to  $2,000. 

That  story-telling  gift,  which  we  have  dis- 
covered in  farm  houses,  city  offices,  average 
homes  and  industrial  plants,  often  exists 
unknown  to  its  possessor  until  it  has  been 
revealed  by  the  unique  test  which  we  require 
of  every  applicant  before  accepting  enrollment 
for  the  Course. 

Developing  native  story-telling  ability 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  did  not 
endow  Mrs.  Elijah,  Mr.  Kauffman,  and  Mrs. 
Mezquida  with  their  gift ;  no  human  agency 
could  do  that.  What  the  Course  and  Service 
did  was  to  develop  it — to  teach  these  students 
how  to  use  native  ability  to  their  lasting  satis- 
faction and  profit :  and  they  took  the  training 
at  home  during  their  spare  hours. 

And  what  we  did  for  these  three,  we  have 


Every  prize  in  J.  Parker  Read,  Jr., 
nation-wide  scenario-writing  competition 
captured  by  a  Palmer  student 


done  for  many  others  who  are  today  enjoying 
fame  and  income  as  successful  photoplay  - 
wrights. 

Will  you  let  us  test  you  free  ? 

If  you  have  ever  felt  the  urge  to  tell  a  story 
for  the  screen,  this  may  prove  the  most  inter- 
esting offer  you  ever  read.  In  its  nation-wide 
search  for  story-telling  ability  suited  to  the 
screen,  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  will 
gladly  send  you  without  cost  or  obligation  the 
Van  Loan  Questionnaire.  It  is  the  test  that 
started  the  three  playwrights  whose  picture- 
appear  on  this  page  on  the  road  to  success. 
From  it,  we  can  tell  you  whether  or  not  you 
possess  the  talent  \ve  seek.  The  test  is  con- 
fidential. If  you  lack  the  requisite  ability, 
we  shall  frankly  tell  you  so.  We  accept  for 
training  only  those  who  show  real  promise 
of  success.  It  will  be  a  waste  of  their  time 
and  ours  for  children  to  apply. 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  the  Van  Loan 
Questionnaire.  It  may  open  the  way  to  fame 
and  fortune,  and  establish  you  in  the  most 
fascinating  industry  in  the  world.  Use  the 
coupon  below,  and  do  it  before  you  forget. 


With  the  questionnaire  \ve  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  copy  of  The  Photodrairatist.  official  organ 
of  the  Screen  Writer's  Guild  of  the  Author's  League, 
the  photoplaywright's  magazine. 


PALMER   PHOTOPLAY   Corporation,    Dept.   of   Education,  T.  10 


PI-EASE  send  me,  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  my  part,  your  ques- 
tionnaire. I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions in  it  and  return  it  to  you  for 
analysis.  If  I  pass  the  test,  I  am 
to  receive  further  information  about 
your  Course  and  Service.  Also  send 
free  sample  copy  of  the  Photodra- 
matist. 


124  West  4th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NAME.  . . 
ADDRESS  . 
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BONWIT  TELLER 

£HAe  (Specialty  <$Aof>  o/  OrtainationJ 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  SS^STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Paris  Hats 


and  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.  work- 
room replicas— the  names  that 
distinguish  their  origin  are  the 
only  points  of  differentiation. 


THE 

SECRET- 

The  ultimate  cri- 
terion  for  Bonwit 
Teller  &  Co.  Paris 
hats  is  the  approv- 
al of  the  American 
woman  who  se- 
lects her  clothes 
in  Paris.  These  are 
the  hats  Bonwit 
Teller  &  Co.  bring 
to  America  for 
those  who  find  it 
inconvenient  to 
make  their  selec- 
tions abroad. 
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KELLY 

SPRINGFIELD 

TIRE 


Contest 
Announcement 


"It's  great  to  have  friends  for  an  emergency  like  this." 

"It's  better  to   have  Kelly-Sprmgfields — then   you    never  have  the 

emergency." 

— Submitted  b\  Miss  Claire  Neivman 


4  FTER  weeks  of  consideration 
**  of  the  conversations  submit- 
ted by  the  120,000  or  more  per- 
sons who  sent  in  entries  to  the 
Kelly -Springfield  Prize  Contest 
advertised  in  the  March  issue  of 
this  magazine,  the  judges  rend- 
ered a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
dialogue  sent  in  by  Miss  Claire 
Newman  of  703  Mt.  Prospect 
Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HE  judges  had  a  difficult  task.  There  were  a  large  number  of  exceedingly  clever  entries, 
but  many  of  them  had  to  be  discarded  either  because  they  did  not  fit  the  picture  or  because 
they  were  so  similar  to  captions  suggested  by  two  or  three  hundred  other  contestants  that  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  which  had  phrased  the  idea  best. 

Every  letter  submitted  was  read  as  it  came  in  and  was  immediately  either  laid  aside  for 
further  consideration  or  eliminated  for  one  reason  or  another.  When  the  closing  date  came  the 
judges  had  over  a  thousand  entries  for  final  consideration.  This  number  was  gradually  sifted  down  to 
fifteen.  Each  of  the  three  judges  then  wrote  down  his  first,  second  and  third  choice  of  the  fifteen. 
When  the  lists  were  compared,  it  was  found  that  Miss  Newman's  contribution  was  the  only  one  which 
had  been  chosen  by  all  three  judges,  and  a  check  for  $250.00  was  therefore  mailed  to  her. 

A  contribution  from  far-off  Peru  got  two  votes  and  so  did  one  from  a  Pennsylvania  farm,  but  the 
winning  caption  was  the  only  one  that  got  all  three  votes. 

The  entries  came  in  from  all  over  the  world — from  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  South  America,  Hawaii, 
the    Philippines,    Japan,    China,    France,    England,    Alaska,   and   every   state   in   the   Union. 

Only   four  contestants  failed   to   recognize   the  picture  as   a  Kelly-Springfield   advertisement. 
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MISS  MAE  MURRAY 


Uses 

Her  Italian 


Tuscan  Net  Curtains 

Room  At  The  Hotel  Des  Artistes 


MISS  MAE  MURRAY— perhaps  the  most 
artistic  of  America's  motion  picture 
stars  —  has  given  her  breakfast  room  in  the 
Hotel  Des  Artistes  the  antique  Italian  treat- 
ment so  smart  just  now  in  beautiful  American 
homes. 

Miss  Murray  has  found  that  the  ideal  win- 
dow curtaining  for  this  room  is  Quaker  Tuscan 
net  —  a  coarse  mesh  net  with  an  unobtrusive 
figure,  showing  the  influence  of  Italian  art  in 
window  decoration. 

Two  walls  of  the  room,  showing  different 
views  of  the  curtains,  are  illustrated  on  this 
page.  Because  of  the  sunlight  in  the  room,  the 
figure  in  the  net  —  as  it  should  in  every  smart 
net  curtain  —  practically  disappears. 

Miss  Murray's  decorator  made  these  cur- 
tains under  the  star's  personal  supervision, 
and  she  has  kindly  consented  to  furnish  us 
with  exact  directions  for  making  them.  They 
are  extremely  simple,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
forward  a  copy  of  the  directions  to  any  woman 
who  is  interested.  Write  to 


QUAKER    LACE    COMPANY 

Mills,  Philadelphia  -  -  Wholesale  Salesrooms,  890  Broadway,  New  York 
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There's  lasting  satisfaction 
in  owning  a  Victrola 

When  the  instrument  you  buy  for  your  home  is  a  Victrola 

you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing:  ^ 

that  it  was  specially  made  to  play  Victor  records; 

that  the  greatest  artists  make  their  Victor  records 
to  play  on  Victrola  instruments ; 

that  you  hear  these  artists  exactly  as  they  expected 

.    you  to  hear  them,  because  they  themselves  tested 

and  approved  their  own  records  on  the  Victrola, 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  New  Victor  Records  demonstrated 
at  all  dealers  in  Victor  products  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N*  J, 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 
word  "  Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid!  Look  on  the  label! 

VICTORTALKING  MACHINECO. 

Camden.  N.  J. 


1 
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Ira  L.  Hill 

FRANCES     STARR 

Among   the    good    things    which    the    new    season    brings    is    the    revival    of 

Eugene   Walter's   drama,  "The   Easiest   Way,"   with   Miss   Starr,   of   course, 

in  her  original   r6Ie  of  the  unfortunate  heroine 
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MUCH  fuss  and  fury  was  recently  aroused  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  State  law  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Censorship  over  moving  pic- 
tures. Governor  Miller,  ignoring  frenzied  appeals  from 
interested  quarters,  signed  the  bill  and  appointed  the 
censors — three  in  number — and  from  now  on,  no  picture 
which  does  not  have  their  endorsement  can  be  legally 
exhibited  within  the  sovereign  State  of  New  York.  I,  for 
one,  fail  to  see  that  the  new  law  will  work  the  harm  that 
its  opponents  claim.  Prove  to  me  that  a  really  worth 
while  picture  has  been  suppressed  and  I  may  begin  to 
see  a  new  light.  But  I  am  from  Missouri.  I  have  to  be 
shown.  In  any  case  the  movie  men  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  They  have  lost  sight  of  their  great  moral 
responsibility  in  catering  and  being  permitted  to  cater  to 
a  public  of  "fans"  which  has  as  one  of  its  indivisible 
factions  a  vast  element  of  the  youthful,  the  immature  and 
the  defective,  all  highly  impressionable  to  optical  influ- 
ences, and  the  last,  at  least,  not  infrequently  criminally 
inclined.  Consideration  of  this  large  class  in  preparing 
motion  picture  entertainment  to  be  put  before  it  must  be, 
and  should  have  been,  made  by  the  producers.  Their  failure 
so  to  do  is,  in  part,  a  major  casus  belli  of  the  censorship 
adherents.  In  other  words,  if  the  producers  had  kept  their 
pictures  respectable  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  inter- 
fering with  them.  Rut  certain  conscienceless  film  manu- 
facturers, greedy  for  extra  profits,  caring  nothing  about 
corrupting  the  morals  of  the  community,  emptied  their  filth 
upon  the  screen,  and,  because  of  these  unprincipled,  short- 
sighted speculators,  the  more  reputable  producers  find  them- 
selves shackled. 

XTOW  a  bill  is  before  Congress  which  calls  for  a 
•*•  ^"  Federal  censorship  of  the  legitimate  theatre.  This 
proposed  new  law  concerns  us  more  closely,  yet  I  am 
far  from  sharing  the  alarm  of  my  theatrical  colleagues 
who  profess  to  see  in  it  a  deadly  menace  to  the  growth 
of  the  American  theatre.  The  cause  which  led  to  the 
drafting  and  introduction  of  this  bill  was,  of  course,  iden- 
tical with  that  which  brought  about  the  movie  censorship. 
Unscrupulous  managers,  greedy  for  profit,  have  disgraced 
the  stage  with  prurient  exhibitions,  appealing  only  to  the 
most  vicious  instincts,  stopping  at  no  vulgarity,  no  obscenity, 
to  gather  in  the  nimble  dollar.  It  is  easy  to  say,  as  do 
many,  that  those  who  object  to  such  shows  can  stay  awav 
from  them.  That  is  a  dishonest  evasion  of  the  point.  The 
same  argument  may  be,  and  has  been,  made  about  whis- 
key drinking.  It  is  not  the  adult  man  or  woman  that  orga- 
nized society  seeks  to  protect.  It  is  the  growing  generation, 
the  young  man  and  the  young  girl,  just  out  of  school, 
seeing  life  for  the  first  time.  The  morals  of  these  ado- 


lescents— none  too  firmly  secured — are  easily  undermined. 
What  respect  can  they  have  for  the  decent  conventions 
of  life  when  they  hear  salacious  lines  and  see  disgusting 
situations  in  apparent'.y  respectable  theatres,  all  without 
protest  or  interference  from  the  constituted  authorities 3 

T  F  THE  proposed  law  merely  helped  to  put  an  end 
•^-  to  this  nuisance,  which  all  true  lovers  of  the  theatre 
deplore,  censorship  would  not  be  unwelcome.  I  fail  to  see 
how  it  could  hurt  any  decent  effort  or  work  harm  to  the 
legitimate  aims  of  the  drama.  Does  the  honest  man 
dread  the  policeman?  Are  you  afraid  of  being  frisked 
by  a  detective  for  suspected  violation  of  the  Volstead 
act,  when  you  know  your  hip  pocket  is  innocent  of 
the  forbidden  beverage?  The  English  theatre  has  always 
been  subject  to  the  Government  censor.  Has  it  prevented 
Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Sir  James  M.  Barrie,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  John  Drinkwater,  St.  John  Ervine  and  other 
famous  British  dramatists  from  giving  the  world  the  best 
fruits  of  their  genius?  Can  there  be  named  a  single  play, 
the  worth  of  which  was  later  proved,  that  was  killed  or 
smothered  in  infancy  by  an  unsympathetic  censorship? 

'  I  'HERE  are,  of  course,  serious  objections  to  any  kind 
•*-  of  a  censorship.  It  is  a  question,  indeed,  if  the  ob- 
jections do  not  outweigh  the  advantages.  Unless  the  censor 
be  a  man  of  broad,  catholic  views,  cultured,  well  read,  in 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  sociological  problems 
and  philosophical  thought  of  his  time,  he  is  only  too  apt  to 
prove  a  blundering,  fussy,  meddlesome  person  whose  chief 
activities  would  be  to  annoy,  vex  and  harass  author  and 
producer.  A  censor  of  this  kind  would  put  a  serious 
handicap  on  the  literary  and  dramatic  output  and  likely 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can theatre.  The  ideal  censor  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find.  That,  if  found,  his  decisions  would 
please  everybody  is  unthinkable.  Under  our  system  of 
government  it  would  necessarily  be  a  political  appointment, 
probably  hastily  and  carelessly  made  without  p'roper  regard 
for  the  special  fitness  of  the  person  selected  for  the  position. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  consistently  argued  that  a  censorship 
of  the  theatre  or  of  literature  is  unAmerican  or  antago- 
nistic to  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  a  free  country.  If 
the  Government  has  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  decide 
what  liquid  refreshments  we  may  or  may  not  put  into 
our  stomachs,  it  logically  follows  that  the  Government 
has  also  the  right  to  determine  what  plays  and  books  our 
brains  shall  feed  upon. 

Let  us  be  logical.     The  exercise  of  logic  is  as  necessary 
to  one's  peace  of  mind  as  a  sense  of  humor. 

ARTHUR   HORN BLOW 
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W.  C.  FIELDS 
Who  would  recognize 
the  famous  juggler, 
masquerading  in  the 
sable  habiliments  and 
white  choker  of  a 
country  parson? 


THE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  SEINE 

Mr.  Ziegfeld  it  not  too  preoccupied  with  feminine  pulchritude 
to  overlook  the  grim  aspects  of  life.  The  sordid  realism  of 
this  Apache  scene  thrills  as  well  as  entertains.  Fannie  Brice 
pays  her  respect  to  tragedy  in  the  song,  My  Man. 


GERMAINE   MITTI 

and    M.    TILLIO 
Sensational   acrobatic 
dancers     from     Paris 
who  keep  one's  spina 
chord        pleasantly 
a-tingle    as    long    as 
they  are  on  the  stage. 


MME.    LA    DUCHESSE 

OF  SOMETHING 
No,  we  haven't  forgotten 
the  girls.  How  could 
we?  After  all,  they're 
the  best  part  of  the 
show.  A  sample. 


RAYMOND   HITCHCOCK 
.    Comic    generalissimo    of 
the    Follies    forces,    who 
uncorks  a   plentiful   sup- 
ply of  prohibition  jokes, 
eked    out    by    occasional 
resort  to  the  slapstick. 


FLORENCE 
O'DENISHAWN 
An    elongated   nymph 
who    dances    with 
sylvan     grace     and 
spirit — to     say     noth- 
ing    of     a     generous 
display     of     snowy 
epidermis. 


Sketchei  by 
WALTER  COLE 


EVELYN  CAMPBELL 
Has  the  lady  anything 
up  her  sleeve?  No, 
sleeves  are  passee.  But 
she  hides  lots  of  sur- 
prises under  her  volumi- 
nous skirt. 


LIONEL,  ETHEL  AND  JACK 

Considering  the  vogue  of  the  thrice  famous   Barrymore  family, 

impersonated  here  by  W.  C.  Fields,  Fannie  Brice  and  Raymond 

Hitchcock,    no   modern    revue    is    complete   without    its    quip    at 

their    expense. 


At  The  Ziegfeld  Follies 

Various  Entertainers  in  the  Big  Show  as  Seen  by  the  THEATRE   MAGAZINE'S  Artist 
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TE  A  PLAY 


Avery  Hopivood,  author  of  count/ess  Broadway  successes,  explains  how  he  turns  the  trick 

By  JOHN  VAN   DOREN 


TELL  the  representative  of  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  he  can  come  up  if  he  promises 
not  to  ask  for  a  Message  to  the  Great 
American  People  on  the  subject  of  the  Stage 
in  Our  Country." 

Avery  Hopwood  didn't  send  that  message 
down,  but  I  can  very  well  imagine  his  doing 
it.  If  he  had,  I  should  have  replied  something 
to  the  effect, 

"Tell  Mr.  Hopwood  he  need  have  no  fear. 
If  he  gave  me  such  a  message  I'd  probably 
forget  it.  What  I  came  to  find  out  is  how 
your  boss  found  the  combination  to  Broad- 
way's safe.  How  he  can  keep  on  turning  out 
"Fair  and  Warmers,"  "Gold  Diggerses,"  "Bats" 
and  "Ladies'  Nights."  I  have  come,  despite 
the  heat,  to  ascertain  how  he  turns  a  trick 
that  every  other  dramatist  is  envying  him. 

All  of  which  not  having  happened  may 
seem,  in  a  sense,  piffle  to  the  realists.  Truck- 
ling to  whom,  I'll  drop  a  word  as  to  what 
really  happened,  something  rarely  found  in 
any  interview. 

Avery  Hopwood,  potentate  of  playwrights, 
lives,  as  is  quite  seemly,  a  stage  whisper  from 
Fifth  Avenue.  A  nice  old,  brownstone  house, 
wholly  respectable  and  un-Greenwich  Villagy. 
Across  the  way  is  a  large  white  marble  edifice 
said  to  harbor  art  objects;  all  around  it  green 
park  blistering  under  the  mid-summer  sun. 

A  -DUENNA  of  sorts,  a  middle  aged  Polly- 
•**  anna,  a  Yankee  concierge  (all  one  per- 
son) sat  on  the  stoop  and  eyed  me  doubtfully. 

"Mr.  Hopwood  ain't  in."  says  she,  "He 
ain't  never  in  until  5.30.  (It  then  being  6). 
He's  busy  renursin'.  Besides,  he  got  some 
friend  just  come  from  Europe  he's  dinin'  out 
with.  So  he  won't  be  home  at  all  until  late. 
Still  you  might  try  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

I  believed  her,  but  I  tried  anyway.  Just 
for  good  luck.  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well 
because  Mr.  Hopwood  answered  the  door- 
bell and  shouted  down  a  fairly  cheerful  "C 
mon  up !"  Far  more  cheerful  than  I  should 
have  shouted  under  like  circumstances,  con- 
sidering the  heat  and  considering  that  inter- 
views are  one  of  those  pestilential  perform- 
ances that  are  tied  to  fame  and  can't  be 
shaken  off. 

I  climbed  up.  Mr.  Hopwood  greeted  me, 
garbed  in  a  flowing  thing  that  suggested,  in 
general,  a  fete  in  honor  of  the  Mikado.  He 
led  me  pleasantly  into  his  apartment,  a  com- 
fortable, booky  place,  strewn  with  art  objects. 
A  journey's-end,  inviting  sort  of  place,  vivid 
in  spots  with  colors  of  the  Orient. 

"How  do  you  do  it?"  I  said,  "How  do  you 
write  *em?  How  do  you  continue  to  put  'em 
across?  The  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  has  a  large 
circulation  and  we  understand  that  all  but 
three  of  its  subscribers  want  to  write  a  play. 
They  want  to  know  how." 

The  author  of  a  play  which  has  run  for 
ninety  consecutive  weeks  on  Broadway  curled 


up  into  the  opulent  corner  of  a  vast  divan. 
"It's  really  very  easy,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
see  why  so  many  plays  are  written  that  are 
never  produced.  All  of  mine  are  produced. 
Oh,  I  had  a  little  trouble  with  the  first  one. 
Took  me  two  years  to  write,  and  so  forth,  and 
then  I  had  to  peddle  six  copies  of  it  simulta- 
neously and  hound  the  managers  to  death.  There 
weren't  enough  Indians  in  the  piece  to  make  a 
hit  with  the  office-boys.  It  was  a  drayma,  a 
heavy  drayma,  in  which  almost  all  the  charac- 
ters did  a  lot  of  impossible  things.  I  regard 
the  whole  thing  now  with  a  hostile  eye.  Still, 
Clayton  Hamilton  thinks  it's  the  best  thing 
I've  done.  'This  Man  and  That  Woman,' 
it  was  called.  It  taught  me  what  to  avoid 
and  bought  me  food  for  about  three  weeks." 

IT17HAT  do  you  avoid?" 

"Not  giving  an  audience  a  full  even- 
ing's entertainment.  Make  'em  laugh,  make 
'em  weep,— but  make  'em  do  something.  Give 
them  a  real  money's  worth.  I  know  what  I 
can  do  and  what  I  can't.  So  I  do  what  I 
can  with  all  my  might.  My  forte,  if  I  have 
any,  is  the  writing  of  dialogue — comedy  dia- 
logue. I'm  lucky  in  that  respect, — so  I  try 
to  profit  by  it.  I  avoid  the  heavy,  the  philo- 
sophical, the  tedious.  I  avoid  characters  whom 
one  would  not  care  particularly  to  meet  or 
know  off-stage.  I  avoid  themes  that  aren't 
within  the  range  or  possible  scope  of  our  own 
every-day  experiences  or  understanding." 

I  hesitated  before  asking  my  next  question. 
After  all,  with  authors  who  have  achieved 
marked  distinction,  one  must  be  chary  of 
trampling  on  professional  dignities.  But  a 
glance  into  the  pale,  humorous  blue  eyes  of  the 
man  on  the  divan  gave  me  courage.  I  have 
interviewed  117  celebrities,  not  counting  a 
violinist  and  two  boy  chess  marvels,  but  never 
have  I  found  my  subject  so  open  to  investi- 
gation, so  wholly  frank  and  unguilty  of  pos- 
turing, so  laissez-faire,  so  devoid  of  taking 
himself  too  seriously.  I  went  ahead. 

"Is  yours  the  technique  of  writing  for 
Broadway  ?" 

Mr.   Hopwood   smiled. 

1  SUPPOSE,  in  a  sense,  it  is.  I  admit  I 
do  write  for  Broadway,  to  please  Broad- 
way. I  want  my  plays  to  be  successes.  I 
hate  failure,  and,  to  my  thinking,  any  play, 
however  remarkable,  is  a  failure  if  it  plays 
to  empty  benches  around  Times  Square.  There 
may  be  a  field  for  book-drama,  literary  drama 
— for  the  high-brows  and  for  them  only,  but 
that  isn't  my  drama.  Mine's  the  theatre  of 
the  show-world,  and  I've  the  perhaps  queer 
idea  that  playwrights  who  have  counted  have 
been  primarily  showmen.  They  have  written 
with  their  public  in  mind  every  second.  One 
can  do  fine  stuff  I  think  while  doing  that. 
"Liliom"  is  an  example  in  point.  It's  jammed 
full  of  'what  the  peepul  want,"  it's  corking 


entertainment  and  your  full  money's  worth 
from  the  time  the  curtain  rises  on  the  noisy 
merry-go-round  scene  that  awakens  the  child 
circus-love  in  everybody  out  front.  If  a  young 
writer  wants  to  be  produced  and  wants  to 
make  money  writing  for  the  stage  he  must 
adopt  what  you  style  'Broadway  technique.' 
And  doing  it  doesn't  necessarily  include  a, 
heaven  save  the  mark !  prostitution  of  his 
art !" 

I  noticed  a  fat,  black  note-book  lazying 
on  a  desk  near. 

"Part  of  your  system?"  I  murmured,  nod- 
ding at  it. 

"Part?"  he  ejaculated,  "It's  practically  the 
whole  of  it!  It's  my  all-in-all,  my  Webster, 
my  Baedeker,  my  family  Bible.  Into  it  goes 
every  idea  or  notion  that  happens  to  seep 
into  my  poor  old  head.  All  my  plays  have 
come  out  of  it.  When  Mr.  Belasco  asked 
me  for  a  play  not  long  ago  I  took  that  little 
book  down  to  his  office  and  read  him  a  few 
pages.  He  picked  on  the  Gold-Diggers  idea 
— I  had  jotted  it  there  two  years  before — 
just  a  little  notation  of  something  told  me  by 
a  friend  of  mine  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
class  of  chorus  girls  who  had  a  fine  knack 
of  plucking  their  gentlemen  friends  without 
giving  anything  in  return  called  themselves 
'gold-diggers.'  From  that  came  the  play  I 
did  for  Mr.  Belasco.  No  author  should  be 
without  one.  It's  the  great  incubator  of 
thought!" 

"Tell  me  about  'The  Gold  Diggers.'  How 
did  you  do  it?" 

MR.     HOPWOOD     peered    reminiscently 
towards   the  ceiling. 

"It's  was  something  of  a  job!"  He  counted 
time  on  his  fingers.  "Took  me  just  five  weeks 
to  plan  out  the  story  after  Mr.  Belasco  had 
approved  the  hazy  idea.  No  cinch  to  put  a 
girl  into  that  circle,  keep  sympathy  for  her, 
keep  her  clean,  get  her  'a  good  man  in  mar- 
riage* at  the  end  and  still  let  the  thing  be  a 
fairly  true  picture  of  that  life.  I  worked 
myself  woozy  over  that  scenario — I  always  do 
a  detailed  scenario  of  the  action  and  recom- 
mend it  highly  as  a  time-saver  and  a  better- 
play  maker.  To  obviate  the  obvious  and  keep 
away  from  the  usual  pure-young-chorus-girl- 
loved-by-millionaire-whose-folks-object  was 
largely  a  matter  of  elimination.  Hence  that 
theme  entered  the  background  and  provided  the 
material  for  the  real  plot  which  was  the  en- 
deavor by  the  heroine  to  help  overcome  such 
opposition,  not  against  herself  but  against  a 
little  friend  of  hers.  The  opposition  then 
naturally  assumed  the  shape  of  a  male  who 
would  become  interested  in  the  heroine  her- 
self, quite  unintentionally,  thereby  seriously 
seeming  to  upset  their  little  plans.  The  male 
couldn't  be  the  young  millionaire-lover's  father, 
that  would  make  him  too  old  as  a  lover- 
(Continued  on  page  276) 
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JULIA    SANDERSON    and    JACK 
HAZZARD  in  "TANGERINE" 

"Why  of  course  men  should  work  for 
a  living,  and  women  to  be  chic  should 
live  on  alimony."  Such  is  the  gospel 
that  this  extremely  modern  young 
feminist  is  expounding  to  King  Home 
Hrew  of  Tangerine,  a  remote  South 
Sea  Island  as  yet  untouched  by 
modern  conveniences  such  as  the 
divorce  court 


(Below) 

MARGUERITE  SYLVA  and  ERIC 
MAXON  in  "THE  SKYLARK" 

When  a  worldly  and  attractive  bach- 
elor meets  a  worldly  and  attractive 
widow  the  fur  flies,  you  may  be  sure. 
And — because  this  happens  on  the 
stage  of  the  Belmont  Theatre,  it  all 
ends  with  a  wedding.  At  the  moment 
this  picture  was  taken,  the  two  chief 
personages  of  the  play  had  quar- 
relled, but  not  seriously  enough  for 
either  to  desert  the  hearth 


SATIRE       RULES       IN       SEASON'S       FIRST       PLAYS 
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PASSING  the  Forty-Eighth  Street  Thea- 
tre the  other  day,  girlish  laughter  made 
me  turn  quickly.  I  had  heard  that  mu- 
sical laugh  before,  and  yet,  when  I  saw  the 
well-poised,  perfectly-gowned  young  woman 
who  was  still  smiling  at  some  sally  of  her 
companion,  she  was  a  stranger  to  me.  Only 
for  a  moment,  however.  Then  I  remembered. 
Some  few  years  ago  I  was  making  a  trip  from 
New  York  to  Pittsburgh.  In  the  same  chair 
car  was  a  group  of  theatrical  people  who 
were  to  play  Pittsburgh  the  ensuing  week. 
Some  of  them  I  recognized — W.  J.  Ferguson, 
Mary  Shaw  and  one  or  two  others.  These 
remained  soberly  in  their  seats,  but  there  was 
a  very  pretty  young  girl,  of  the  "sub-deb" 
type,  in  short  skirts,  whose  kinky  brown  hair 
hung  down  her  back  in  a  braid,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  with  the  joy  of  youth  in  novel  sur- 
roundings, who  was  ready  to  laugh  at  anything 
and  who  simply  could  not  sit  still.  If  ever 
there  was  a  kid  out  for  a  lark,  it  was  this 
pretty  girl  with  the  infectious  laugh  and 
busy  tongue.  That  she  was  the  pet  of  the 
company  was  apparent.  It  may  have  been 
her  first  season — I  don't  know.  In  fact  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  her  till  the  next 
evening,  when  I  saw  her  play  the  sad,  per- 
secuted heroine  in  a  melodrama  called  "The 
Deep  Purple,"  and  the  program  said  her  name 
was  Violet  Heming.  Well,  she  puts  up  her 
hair  now,  and  if  her  skirts  are  still  short 
that  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  vogue  and  here 
she  is  on  Broadway,  a  seasoned  leading  woman 
in  "Sonya."  But  if  she  is  no  longer  a  kid, 
thanks  be  she  still  has  her  catchy  kiddish 
laugh. 


A  MEMBER  of  the  Lambs,  commenting  on 
the  startling  -Jiving  portrait  of  David 
Belasco  achieved  by  Brandon  Tynan  at  a 
recent  Lambs'  Gambol,  went  on  laughingly : 
"Brandon  always  has  been "  thorough  in  his 
stage  work.  I  was  in  a  stock  company  with 
him  in  the  days  before  he  was  so  well  known 
on  Broadway,  and  we  put  on  a  drama — I 
think  it  was  'The  Last  Card,'  but  am  not  sure 
— in  one  scene  of  which  a  young  man  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen  into  a  river  and 
comes  out  soaking  wet.  Brandon  had  the  part. 
He  wore  a  long  oilskin  coat  which  glistened 
with  water.  That  was  easy,  for  the  coat  was 
waterproof.  But  the  scene  required  his  hair 
to  be  wet,  too,  hanging  stringily  over  his  brow. 
Instead  of  using  vaseline  to  give  the  effect, 
which  he  might  have  easily  have  done,  young 
Tynan  ducked  his  head  into  a  wash-bowl  and 
came  on  with  real  water  streaming  from  his 
hair  and  down  his  face.  He  was  probably  the 
dampest  comedian  who  ever  walked  out  on 


that  stage.  It  was  realistic  and  the  audience 
appreciated  it.  But  it  happened  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  an  exceptionally  cold  winter,  the 
mercury  registering  four  degrees  below  zero 
that  night,  and  Brandon  narrowly  escaped 
pneumonia.  He  was  game,  however,  and 
though  his  voice  was  nearly  gone  the  next 
day,  he  declared  hoarsely  that  only  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  the  stage-manager  compelled 
him  to  use  vaseline  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
'The  script  calls  for  water,'  he  insisted,  'and, 
as  an  artist,  I  have  no  right  to  use  vaseline 
or  any  other  imitation.'  That's  Brandon  to 
this  day,"  was  the  way  the  Lambs  man  ended 
the  yarn. 


J  F  THERE  is  any  one  who  believes  that 
George  M.  Cohan  will  find  the  ownership 
of  a  baseball  club  compensate  him  for  the 
giving  up  of  the  fun  he  has  always  found  in 
the  theatre,  the  person  who  so  believes  is  not 
known  on  Broadway — to  say  nothing  of 
George's  colossal  theatrical  profits  in  the  last 
two  decades.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  odds 
are  a  hundred-to-one  in  Times  Square,  with 
no  takers,  that  Mr.  Cohan  will  be  up  to  his 
talented  ears  in  rehearsals  and  other  work 
of  producing  before  the  winter  is  over.  He 
has  breathed  the  air  of  the  theatre  too  long 
to  exist  comfortably  in  any  other  atmosphere. 
Besides,  the  theatre  can't  spare  him,  and 
Broadway  cries  for  him.  He  can't  desert 
the  great  white  street  he  has  made  his  own. 
It  would  be  cruelty  to  his  offspring.  And  as 
for  the  theatre,  the  A.  E.  A.  and  P.  M.  A. 
will  surely  join  hands  in  welcoming  him  back, 
and  he  can  have  it  "open"  or  "closed,"  just 
as  he  likes.  If  this  is  not  the  general  senti- 
ment, it  is  pretty  near  it. 


serious  actors,  talking  at  the  corner 
at  Forty-third  Street  and  Broadway,  agreed 
that  "Art  is  long."  They  were  referring  to 
William  H.  Hurlbut,  the  playwright,  who  has 
to  remove  his  hat  as  he  enters  the  average 
stage-door.  By  the  way,  Hurlbut  has  done 
it  again.  He  has  written  a  comedy  for  Marie 
Doro,  entitled  "Lillies  of  the  Field."  Miss 
Doro  is  another  of  the  film  stars  who,  in 
the  breeze  raised  by  $ie  shake-up  in  the  stu- 
dios, has  been  wafted  back  to  the  speaking 
stage. 


only  is  New  York  the  centre  of  the 
theatrical  profession  in  the  LTnited  States 
so  far  as  the  business  end  is  concerned,  but 
also  so  far  as  the  social  end  is  concerned. 
The  leading  players  are  engaged  in  New 
York,  and  a  Broadway  production  invariably 
precedes  a  tour  of  the  country.  Therefore, 


it  is  only  natural  that  the  great  favorite> 
should  establish  residences  in  the  metropolis, 
to  be  occupied  before  and  after  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  "the  road,"  with  its  one- 
week  or  even  one-night  stands.  Mr.  William 
A.  Brady  and  his  wife,  known  professionally 
as  Grace  George,  have  long  occupied  a  hand- 
some abode  on  Riverside  Drive,  while  Lou 
Tellegen  and  his  wife,  Geraldine  Farrar,  have 
entertained  lavishly  in  their  residence  in  the 
West  Seventies.  Mae  Murray,  the  movie 
star,  and  her  director-husband,  Robert  Z. 
Leonard,  live  in  a  luxurious  apartment  in  the 
Hotel  Des  Artistes,  while  Jeanne  Eagles  has 
occupied  an  equally  luxurious  apartment  on 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street.  Leonore  Harris, 
who  returned  to  the  stage  in  "The  Tyranny 
of  Love,"  is  one  of  the  few  actresses  to  have 
a  flat  on  Fifth  Avenue,  near  the  Plaza,  while 
Kenneth  Hill  is  one  of  the  few  actors  to  have 
an  apartment  on  the  same  thoroughfare,  near 
Washington  Square.  Amelia  Bingham's  resi- 
dence on  Riverside  Drive  is  still  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  city,  with  its  statues  and  flower- 
pots, while  John  Barrymore's  ficd-a-tcrre  in 
Greenwich  Village  is  highly  picturesque.  For 
many  years  William  Faversham  and  his  wife, 
the  late  Julie  Opp,  lived  in  Stuyvesant  Square, 
while  Grant  Mitchell  keeps  bachelor-hall  in 
the  East  Sixties  with  Emery  Pottle,  the  play- 
wright. A  generation  ago  Lily  Langtry 
occupied  a  red-brick  mansion  on  West  Twen- 
ty-third Street,  ni'ar  Ninth  Avenue,  the  house 
still  standing,  although  the  neighborhood  has 
changed  entirely. 


QRAP  SHOOTIN'"  has  taken  a  firm  hold 
of  a  certain  lively  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity and  many  people  in  "the  show  business" 
have  caught  the  fever.  The  pastime  is  indulged 
in  while  vaudeville  performers  are  waiting 
their  turn  and  by  legitimate  actors  who  have 
time  to  spare.  But  musical-comedy  companies 
seem  to  be  the  favorite  meeting  places  for  the 
crap  shooters,  and  comedians  and  soubrettes 
have  been  known  to  miss  their  cues  and  cause 
stage  waits  because  of  the  "come  seven,  come 
eleven"  fascination.  Stately  showgirls,  whose 
duty  is  to  look  like  queens,  will  crouch  on 
their  haunches  and  "rattle  the  bones"  with 
members  of  the  pony  ballet,  sometimes  walk- 
ing off  with  large  profits.  All  sorts  of  nick- 
names have  been  invented  for  the  game,  such 
as  "African  golf"  and  "galloping  dominoes." 


COME  people  of  the  theatre  have  ambitions 
apart  from  the  art  they  follow  profession- 
ally. For  instance,  there's  Eva  Le  Gallienne 
who  is  studying  Russian,  so  that  she  can  read 
the  masterpieces  in  the  original ;  and  Margaret 
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Severn,  who  besides  dancing  and  creating  a 
Benda  masque  vogue,  paints  her  own  pictures 
and  is  her  own  model ;  and  Glen  Anders,  the 
popular  comedian  of  "Scrambled  Wives"  who 
is  now  in  his  second  year  of  attendance  at 
Columbia  University. 


Mrs 


pEPTONIZATION"  of  middle  aged  "stars" 
is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  theatre. 
They  return  to  us  each  season  with  a  renewed 
light  that  even  the  new  generation  receives 
as  if  they  were  really  young.  Chief  among 
the  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
drunk  deep  of  the  elixir  we  envy,  is 
Leslie  Carter,  who  returns  to  us  in 
dramatic  splendor.  Large  audiences 
will  see  her  for  the  first  time,  scarce- 
ly realizing  that  she  is  making  a 
reappearance  in  America  after  an 
absence  of  many  years.  Few  will 
notice  that  she  is  past  fifty,  for  she 
has  reached  what  the  beauty  scien- 
tists call  the  "Permanent  wave"  in 
women  who  have  emotional  resilli- 
ency.  She  has  the  "pep"  of  the 
autumn  woman,  the  golden  season 
of  her  life  seems  the  best  of  all. 


mous  for  his  talents  as  a  speech-maker  as 
for  his  distinction  as  a  player.  Louis  Mann 
has  a  remarkable  vocabulary,  almost  too  re- 
markable for  the  average  person,  and  George 
M.  Cohan  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  express 
himself  forcefully — in  the  vernacular.  Among 
the  women,  Mary  Shaw  and  Julia  Arthur  are 
fine  speakers,  although  Ethel  Barrymore  con- 
fesses to  a  complete  inability  to  "make  a  few 
remarks."  If  one  admires  exquisite  diction, 
hear  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, and  if  one  would  be  convulsed  with 
merriment,  hear  Florence  Moore's  spontaneous 
witticisms.  


price,  a  mere  fraction  of  its  original  cost. 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  good  turn, 
and  they  do  not  become  the  objects  of  mere 
charity!"  "A  great  idea!"  cried  the  first 
woman. 


TPHE  process  of   "peptonization"   is 
also  apparent  in   Mrs.   Fiske  who, 
year  after  year,  persists  in  the  artis- 
tic passion,  advancing  a  step  nearer 
each    time    to    certain    ideals    of    her 
stage  consciousness.     She  betrays  only 
the    middle    age    that    grows    young 
in  spirit.   Blanche  Bates,  who  seemed 
to    have    reached    the    zenith    of    her 
power   in  that  now  ancient  spectacle, 
"The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  has  re- 
turned  with   a   new   and   exceedingly 
modern    formula    of   youth    in   "The 
Famous    Mrs.     Fair."      Again,     if 
Julia     Marlowe     has     really     retired 
from    the    stage    it    is    not    for    lack 
of  "peptins,"   for  she  is  the  reigning 
"Katherine,"    and    "Rosalind"   of   the 
new   generation    as    she    was    of   the 
old  one.     Of  course,  there  comes  to 
mind  the  regret  that  Mary  Anderson 
ever    retired,    for    today    she    would 
be   an    actress    of    "peptonized"    dis- 
tinction.   There  is  Zelda  Sears,  now 
merging   into   the   field    of    type-written    plays 
with  Margare  Mayo,  both  in  their  way  "pepto- 
nized"   for    functions   of   entertainment.      And 
there    is    Viola    Allen,    and    Eleanor    Robson, 
and — well    the    list    is    much    longer,    but,    as 
here    set    down,    long    enough    to    fasten    the 
fact  that  there   is   no   effort   to   remain  young 
for   actresses  who  have   solved   the   secret  of 
"peptonization." 


p^  FEW  years  ago  when  Winthrop  Ames 
produced  "The  Betrothal,"  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  sequel  to  "The  Blue  Bird/'  he 
selected  some  young  girls  to  play  the  minor 
roles  of  "bridesmaids,"  and  although  they 
had  had  little  experience  Mr.  Ames  detected 
ability.  One  of  them,  Boots  Wooster,  after 
playing  a  good  part  with  Leo  Ditrichstein  in 
"The  Purple  Mask,"  played  a  better 
part  in  "Honors  Are  Even."  Another, 
June  Walker,  played  a  leading  part 
with  the  late  Clifton  Crawford  in 
"My  Lady  Friends"  and  a  leading  part 
with  Leo  Ditrichstein  in  "Toto." 
Still  another,  Betty  Hilburn,  gave  up 
her  work  in  motion  pictures  in  order 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  millionaire's 
son. 


r~"  ERTAIN  persons  have  asserted,  and  certain 
others  have  approved,  that  actors  when 
deprived  of  the  prepared  phrases  of  the  play- 
wright and  dependent  upon  their  own  initia- 
tive, are  incapable  of  expressing  ideas  or 
arousing  enthusiasm.  This  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  as  is  only  to  be  expected,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  actors  are  brilliant  talk- 
ers, even  when  suddenly  called  upon  for 
impromptu  remarks.  To  mention  a  few  out 
of  many,  John  Drew,  Otis  Skinner,  Henry 
Miller,  DeWoIf  Hopper,  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
Ed  Wynn  and  Wilton  Lackaye  are  unusually 
eloquent,  the  last-named  being  almost  as  fa- 


Photo  Underwood  &  Underwood 

.  Gov.  Miller's  new  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Censorship. 
Left  to  right — Joseph  Levcnson  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Eli 
Hosmer  of  Buffalo,  and  George  H.  Cobb  of  Watertown 

\  T  HAS  been  said  that  the  best  kind  of 
charity  is  that  which  helps  people  to  help 
themselves.  A  curious  example  of  this  sort 
of  thing  arose  from  a  conversation  between 
two  well-known  female  stars.  Said  one,  "I 
have  just  had  the  old-clothes  woman  come 
and  take  away  four  dresses  and  two  hats, 
and  she  certainly  put  me  in  the  mood  for  an 
emotional  scene,  the  way  she  beat  me  down, 
and  won  her  point !  What  do  you  do  with 
your  old  clothes?"  "Well,"  said  the  other, 
"since  you  ask,  I'll  tell  you.  Years  ago  I 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  cheap  stock  companies 
out  West,  one  of  my  greatest  difficulties  being 
to  dress  as  well  as  was  expected  of  me.  So 
now  that  I've  got  on,  I  keep  in  touch  with 
women  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  playing  "East  Lynne"  one  week  and  "The 
School  For  Scandal"  the  next.  I  know  that 
they  are  really  deserving,  and  they  know  that 
I  am  fair  and  square,  so  whenever  I  have  had 
sufficient  wear  out  of  a  street-dress  or  an 
evening-gown,  I  write  to  this  one  or  that 
one,  and  describe  the  costume,  and  name  a 


John  Murray  Anderson 
accuses  Florenz  Ziegfeld  of  ap- 
propriating his  stage  ideas,  what  he 
really  means  is,  that  they  are  both 
striving  to  claim  the  unattainable 
triumph  of  having  discovered  the 
prize  beauties  of  America.  Each  of 
them,  in  secret,  is  heartily  disgusted 
with  the  stage  beauty,  and  a  lot  of 
us  in  the  audience  are  too.  Someone 
is  responsible  for  the  similarity  of 
carmine  lips,  chalked  shoulders,  onyx 
limbs,  and  arch  eyes.  It  may  be 
Lillian  Russell  began  it,  or,  further, 
Jennie  Joyce.  Almost  forgotten 
names  to  those  who  go  to  the  the- 
atre today.  Still,  recollection  places 
them  as  the  source  of  the  blonde 
prima  donna,  and  the  statuesque 
show  girl.  In  the  simple  days  when 
cigarette  packages  included  a  minia- 
ture photograph  of  some  stage  beau- 
ty, gratis,  the  type  was  created.  It 
has  persisted.  From  the  stage  it 
passed  into  the  exclusive  millinery 
shops,  where  the  models  adopted  a 
stage  beauty  of  their  own.  From 

the  millinery  shops  tl:ese  models  were  drafted 

to  the   stage. 


N EITHER  Mr.  Anderson  nor  Mr.  Ziegfeld 
are  solely  responsible  for  the  discovery 
of  our  universal  beauty  type  on  the  stage. 
Ned  Wayburn  has  done  his  share  in 
Jazzing  beauty  types.  Even  Mr.  Burnside 
deserves  credit  for  creating  a  jolly  sort  of 
don't-care-if-I-do  type  of  rollicking  Hippo- 
drome sprite,  and  Charlie  Dillingham  has 
been  no  small  element  in  beauty  culture.  There 
was  a  standard  of  beauty,  once  upon  a  time. 
Now  there  is  no  other  than  the  long  limbed, 
langourous  eyed  show  girl,  or  the  arch  tittle 
parlor  ingenue  of  the  most  approved  Bronx 
style.  From  Europe  we  get  certain  types  of 
beauty  that  are  distinctive,  and  from  Europe 
comes  our  most  artistic  beauty  passions.  Such 
spectacles  as  "Chu-Chin-Chow,"  "Mecca,"  and 
"Aphrodite,"  are  conceived  only  in  Europe. 
Neither  Mr.  Anderson  nor  Mr.  Ziegfeld  have 
surpassed  these  exquisite  settings.  Do  we  need 
an  entirely  new  beauty-picker  in  the  theatre? 
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LAST  CURTAIN  RINGS  DOWN  FOR  CARUSO 


CARUSO — the  world's  greatest  tenor— 
is  dead,  and  the  whole  world  mourns 
his  loss. 

Few  men,  no  matter  how  exalted,  ever 
reach  as  high  a  pinnacle  of  fame  as  did  this 
Italian  singer — a  pinnacle  at  whose  base  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  nations  worshipped 
and  paid  tribute.  Because  of  the  magic  of 
his  voice,  he  was  always  surrounded  during 
his  lifetime  by  an  aura  of  golden  glory. 
Now  that  he  has  passed  on,  the  glory  is  not 
dimmed.  If  anything  it  has  been  strengthened 
by  his  passing. 

Seldom  does  a  life  marked  for  great  things 
run  in  smooth  channels.  The  lives  of  most 
famous  men  and  women  are  colorful  and 
eventful  from  the  beginning.  Usually  their 
years  are  bittersweet — marked  by  struggles, 
sorrows,  disappointments,  tragedies ! 

SO  IT  was  with  Caruso.  From  the  time  of 
his  birth  in  Naples,  February  27,  1873,  until 
his  death  in  the  same  Italian  city  the  morning 
of  August  2nd,  due  to  subphrenic  abscess  and 
peritonitis,  the  singer's  forty-eight  years  of 
life  were  rich  and  eventful.  Though  the  great 
tenor  did  not  even  enjoy  man's  allotted  span 
dying  before  he  reached  the  half  century 
mark,  he  probably  lived  a  hundred  lives  to 
an  average  person's  one  existence.  Possessing 
the  greatest  tenor  voice  the  world  has  ever 
known,  idolized  by  music  loving  millions, 
singing  his  way  into  hearts  all  over  the  world, 
paid  princely  sums  for  his  singing,  adding  new 
jewels  to  his  crown  each  day,  written  about, 
interviewed,  besieged  by  personal  visits  and 
lelters  of  admirers,  his  was  a  career  of  un- 
usual completeness. 

His  father  a  mechanic,  Caruso's  early  days 
started  in  an  unpretentious  way.  Who,  in 
his  sunny  Naples,  ever  dreamed  that  the 
little  lad  would  some  day  hold  the  world 
enthralled  by  his  enchanted  voice?  Though 
the  little  Enrico  loved  to  sing,  and  filled  his 
modest  home  with  piercing  notes,  he  really 
wanted  to  'be  a  sailor.  By  the  time  he  reached 
eleven,  he  had  developed  a  fine,  contralto 
voice.  Soon  he  was  engaged  to  sing  in  the 
choir  of  the  Church  of  St.  Anna,  Naples, 
at  ten  pence  weekly,  which  he  thought  a 
princely  sum. 

A  year  later,  sent  home  for  infraction  of 
school  rules,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mechan- 
ical engineer.  The  young  Enrico,  with  music 
filling  his  soul,  loathed  his  new  work.  The 
only  feature  of  it  he  could  tolerate  was  the 
mechanical  drawing,  and  he  decided  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  sailor,  he  would  like  to  be 
an  artist.  His  fondness  for  drawing  never 
quite  deserted  him  through  life,  and  even 
when  he  became  famous  he  amused  himself 
by  making  caricatures  of  his  friends. 

A  T  FIFTEEN,  his  mother  died,  and  Enrico 
*~*  left  his  father's  home  vowing  he  intended 
to  devote  himself  henceforth  to  Art  and  Music. 
Then  began  years  of  struggle,  when  he  picked 
up  a  living  singing  at  church  festivals,  in  pri- 
vate homes,  and  anywhere  else  where  he  could 
make  a  few  dollars.  He  was  often  hungry, 


but  always  happy  and  optimistic.  At  eighteen, 
he  became  obssessed  with  fears  about  his 
voice.  He  knew  not  whether  he  was  a  bari- 
tone or  a  tenor.  His  fellow  students  jibed 
at  his  ambition  •  to  become  an  operatic  star. 
Then  military  duty  further  temporarily  dis- 
turbed his  artistic  career. 

For  a  year  he  served  in  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  stationed  at  Rieti.  One 
day  he  burst  out  into  song,  and  his  Major 
heard  him.  Astounded,  he  approached  the 


THE  LATE  ENRICO  CARUSO 

From  a  private  portrait   of  the  singer  given 
only  to  his  friends 

soldier  boy,  and  questioned  him.  Enrico 
stammered  out  his  aspirations.  The  kindly 
Major  engaged  a  singing  master  for  him. 
In  1895,  at  the  age  of  22,  Enrico  Caruso  made 
his  debut  in  opera  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo, 
Naples. 

The  opera  and  the  singer  were  not  successes, 
but  his  master,  Vergine,  encouraged  him  to 
keep  on  with  his  studies,  and  he  continued 
singing  at  various  theatres  to  improve  his 
voice.  Finally,  his  great  hour  arrived. 
Sonsogno,  manager  of  the  Teatro  Lirico, 
Milan,  asked  him  if  he  would  study  the  role 
of  Marcello  in  "La  Boheme."  At  first  he 
refused,  finally  consented,  and  on  November 
8,  1898,  he  appeared  as  Marcello  at  the  Teatro 
Lirico,  and  won  his  first  success. 

From    that    day    Caruso    began    singing    in 


every  capital  until  his  name  became  world- 
famous.  He  was  engaged  for  a  season  of 
opera  at  Caserta,  and  after  singing  in  one 
Italian  city  after  another,  he  went  to  Egypt, 
to  Paris,  Berlin,  to  the  Argentine.  From 
Rio  de  Janeiro  he  went  to  sing  in  London. 

IT  WAS  the  late  Maurice  Grau  who  made 
the  contract  which  brought  Caruso  to 
America.  His  debut  in  New  York  was  not 
made  without  misgivings.  The  successor  of 
the  distinguished  Jean  de  Reszke,  there  were 
many  who  doubted  the  ability  of  the  new 
Italian  singer  to  eclipse  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  Polish  tenor.  The  night  of  the  debut 
came,  Nov.  23,  1903.  The  Metropolitan  audi- 
torium was  thronged  to  the  doors  with  an 
expectant,  critical  crowd.  Many  shook  their 
heads.  It  was  a  fine  voice,  yes,  but  it  was 
not  Jean  de  Reszke.  Yet  the  music  loving 
public  was  not  to  be  deceived.  They  knew 
that,  great  as  de  Reszke  had  been,  a  still 
greater  tenor  had  succeeded  him,  and  from 
that  hour  Caruso  became  the  idol  of  the 
American  public. 

His  first  Metropolitan  role  was  the  Duke  in 
"Rigoletto"  which  he  sang  with  Mme.  Sem- 
brich  as  Gilda.  During  the  twenty-five  suc- 
cessful years  of  song,  the  roles  Caruso  sang 
covered  an  immense  field  of  operatic  compo- 
sition, he  being  credited  with  having  sung 
seventy  different  roles.  He  appeared  in  at 
least  forty  operas  during  his  eighteen  suc- 
cessive seasons  at  the  Metropolitan. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  write  of  a  noted  man's 
professional  and  artistic  triumphs;  it  is  a 
far  less  simple  matter  to  touch  upon  his 
private  life,  his  little  vanities  and  frailities, 
his  occasional  disregard  of  the  conventions. 
Caruso,  like  all  great  men,  was  not  infallible. 
He  made  his  mistakes,  whether  wilfully  or 
unconciously.  His  private  life  was  not  un- 
touched by  criticism.  At  various  times,  after 
he  had  achieved  fame,  there  arose  to  confront 
him  ghosts  of  the  past.  There  was  consider- 
able discussion  about  his  alliance  with  Signora 
Giachetti,  one  of  his  countrywomen,  who  for 
many  years  was  known  as  Mme.  Caruso. 
Signora  Giachetti  and  Caruso  met  during  a 
performance  of  "La  Boheme,"  in  which  both 
participated.  They  took  up  residence  together 
in  Florence  and  two  sons  were  the  result  of 
the  union — Enrico,  Jr.  and  Rodolpho.  Some 
years  later  they  separated. 

CARUSO'S  great  romance  came  when  he 
met  and  married  in  August,  1918,  Doro- 
thy Park  Benjamin,  daughter  of  a  New  York 
lawyer.  His  bride  became  estranged  from  her 
family  as  a  result  of  the  marriage,  though  her 
two  brothers  came  later  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate their  sister's  choice.  While  the  marriage 
was  a  bit  marred  by  parental  objections,  it 
was  a  happy  union,  and  a  little  daughter, 
Gloria,  was  born  to  the  singer  and  his  wife. 
Principally  because  of  this  marriage,  and  his 
little  daughter  Gloria  whom  he  adored,  the  last 
three  years  of  Caruso's  career  were  perhaps 
the  happiest  in  his  life. 

(Continued  on  page  264) 
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Xirknlas  M  nr.-iy 


EMMA         DUNN 

A  player  identified  in  the  minds  of  theatregoers  with  mother  parts  has  in  "Sonny 

another   role   emphasizing   the   pathos   of  motherhood.      As    the   blind    mother    who 

sees   the   realities  of  life  so  much   more   clearly   than  her  companions,   Miss   Dunn 

once   more    strikes   a   responsive   chord  in   the   hearts   of   her   audience 


•M7] 


Lewis  Smith 

JULIA  SANDERSON 
"Tangerine"  was  a  long  time 
reaching  New  York,  but  it 
finally  arrived  with  the  peren- 
nially charming  Julia  Sander- 
son to  enhance  the  leading  rdle 
with  her  singing  and  dancing 


(Below) 

FLORA  SHEFFIELD 
Late  of  "Three  Live  Ghosts," 
this  talented  leading  woman  is 
now  playing  the  principal  role 
in  "The  Might  Cap,"  Max 
Marcin  and  Guy  Bolton's  "com- 
edy of  thrills  and  laughs" 


Monroe 

EDNA  HIBBARD 
It's  a  far  cry  from  Texas  to 
China.  Edna  Hibbard,  seen  last 
season  in  the  ingenue  role  of  "The 
Bad  Man,"  is  now  impersonating 
the  Chinese  heroine  of  "The  Poppy 
God" 


Schwarz 


ROBERTA  ARNOLD 
If  ever  "The  First  Year"  reaches 
the  end  of  its  run  the  young 
player  who  distinguished'  herself 
in  the  role  of  the  disconh-nted 
wife  will  be  starred  in  another 
Frank  Craven  comedy  called  "The 
Spite  Corner" 


LEADING         WOMEN         IN         NEW         ROLES 
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TYRONE    POWER 

An  important  event  of  the  new 
dramatic  season  is  the  return 
to  Broadway  of  this  exponent 
of  heroic  drama,  long  associ- 
ated with  "heavy"  Shakes- 
pearean roles,  in  the  title  part 
of  "The  Wandering  Jew," 
Thurston's  London  success. 
The  play  is  given  a  vivid  and 
elaborate  production  under  the 
master  hand  of  David  Belasco 


(Below) 
JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

This  popular  comedian  will  be 
seen  in  the  leading  role  of  "The 
Lave  Letter,"  a  musical  version 
of  Franz  Molnar's  romantic  com- 
edy, "The  Wolf,"  with  music  by 
Victor  Herbert.  When  produced 
several  years  ago  under  the  title 
of  "The  Phantom  Rival,"  Leo 
Ditrichstein  played  the  four-an- 
gled stellar  r61e 


RALPH 


MORGAN 


The  young  leading  man  of 
"The  Poppy  God,"  the  Chinese 
play  by  Leon  Gordon,  LeRoy 
Clemens  and  Thomas  Springer, 
now  running  at  the  Hudson 
Theatre 


JOHN    DREW 

The  presence  of  the  one  and  only 
John  Drew  as  leading  man  would 
in  itself  make  the  production  of 
"The  Circle"  a  notable  event.  But 
he  is  but  one  of  the  stars  com- 
posing the  brilliant  cast.  The  play, 
moreover,  is  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  England's  cleverest  dramatists, 
and  has  just  had  a_  long  and  suc- 
cessful run  in  London 


White 


THE        DOMINANT 


MALE       I N 
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FALL      PRODUCTIONS 


Play  in  a  prologue  and  seven  scenes  by  Franz  Mo/nar 

U/HEN  first  produced  in  Budapest  in  1909  this  flay  was  received  coldly,  but  revived  ten  years  later  met  with  immediate 
**  and  overwhelming  triumph,  and  its  author  became  the  idol  of  the  Hungarian  public.  "Liliom"  found  its  ivay  to 
America  slowly,  but  when  produced  by  The  Theatre  Guild  was  instantly  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  of  modern  drama. 
These  excerpts  from  the  English  version  by  Benjamin  F.  Closer  are  printed  by  permission  of  Boni  and  Liveright,  publishers. 

Copyrighted    1921    by    United    Plays,    Inc. 


THE  Prologue  shows  an  amusement  park 
on  the  outskirts  of  Budapest  on  a  late 
afternoon  in  Spring.  BarkeVs  stand  be- 
fore the  booths  of  the  sideshows  haranguing 
the  passing  crowd.  The  strident  music  of  a 
calliope  is  heard:  laughter,  shouts,  the  scuffle 
of  feet,  the  signal  bells  of  a  merry-go-round. 
The  merry-go-round  is  at  Center.  Liliom 
stands  at  the  entrance  coaxing  the  people  in. 
The  girls  regard  him  with  idolizing  glances 
and  screech  with  pleasure  as  he  playfully 
pushes  them  through  entrance.  Now  and 
then  some  girl's  escort  resents  the  familiarity, 
whereupon  Liliom's  demeanor  becomes  ugly 
and  menacing,  and  the  cowed  escort  slinks 
through  the  entrance  behind  his  girl  or  con- 
tents himself  with  muttered  resentful  comment. 
Mrs.  Muskat  comes  out  of  the  merry-go-round 
bringing  Liliom  coffee  and  rolls. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  lonely  place  in  the 
park,  half  hidden  by  trees  and  shrubbery.  From 
the  distance  comes  the  tumult  of  the  amuse- 
ment park.  It  is  sunset.  Marie  and  Julie 
enter  hurriedly,  followed  a  moment  later  by 
Mrs.  Muskat. 

MRS.  MUSKAT:  What  do  you  want  to  run 
away  for?  Don't  worry.  I  won't  eat  you. 
But  there's  one  thing  I  want  to  tell  you, 
my  dear.  Don't  let  me  catch  you  in  my 
carousel  again.  I  stand  for  a  whole  lot :  I 
have  to  in  my  business.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  my  customers  are  ladies  or 
the  likes  of  you 
— as  long  as  they 
pay  their  money. 
But  when  a  girl 
misbehaves  her- 
self .on  my  car- 
ousel —  out  she 
goes.  Do  you 
understand  ? 

JULIE:  Are  you 
talking  to  me. 

MRS.  MUSKAT: 
Yes,  you !  You 
—  chambermaid, 
you !  In  my  car- 
ousel— 

JULIE:  Who  did 
anything  in  your 
old  carousel?  I 
paid  my  fare  and 
took  my  seat  and 
never  said  a  word 
except  to  my 
friend  here. 

MRS.  MUSKAT: 
I  suppose  you 
think  I  have  no 
eyes  in  mv  head. 
I  see  everything 
that  goes  on  in 


my    carousel.      During   the    whole    ride    she 

let    Liliom     fool    with    her — the    shameless 

hussey ! 
JULIE  :     He    did   not    fool    with   me.     I    don't 

let  any  man   fool  with  me. 
MRS.    MUSKAT:     He    leaned    against    you    all 

through  the  ride. 
JULIE  :     He   leaned   against   the   panther.     He 

always  leans  against  something,  doesn't  he? 

Everybody  leans  where  he  wants.    I  couldn't 

tell    him    not    to    lean    if    he    always    leans, 

could   I  ?     But  he  didn't  lay  a  hand  on  me. 
MRS.    MUSKAT:     Oh,    didn't    he?      I    suppose 

he   didn't   put   his    hand   around   your    waist 

either  ? 
JULIE:     He  put   his  hand  around  my  waist — 

just  the   same  as   he  does  to  all   the   girls. 

He  always  does  that. 

(Enter  Liliom). 

LILIOM:  Here's  something  new!  I'm  not  to 
put  my  arm  around  a  girl's  waist  any  more ! 
I  suppose  I'm  to  ask  your  permission  he- 
fore  I  touch  another  girl ! 

MRS.  MUSKAT:  You  can  touch  as  many  girls 
as  you  want  and  as  often  as  you  want— 
for  my  part  you  can  go  as  far  as  you  like 
with  any  of  them— but  not  this  one.  1 
permit  no  indecency  in  my  carousel. 

LILIOM:  (To  Mrs.  Muskat)  And  now  I'll 
ask  you  please  to  shut  your  mouth. 

MRS.   MUSKAT:     What? 


(Joseph  Schildkraut)   toaxes  the  crowd  into  the  carousel 


LILIOM  :  Shut  your  mouth  quick  and  go  back 
to  your  carousel. 

MRS.   MUSKAT:     What? 

LILIOM:  What  did  she  do  to  you  anyhow? 
Tryin'  to  start  a  fight  with  a  little  pigeon 
like  that.  Just  because  I  touched  her? 
You  come  to  the  carousel  as  often  as  you 
want  to,  little  girl.  Come  every  afternoon 
and  sit  on  the  panther's  back,  and  if  you 
haven't  the  price,  Liliom  will  pay  for  you. 
And  if  anyone  dares  to  bother  you,  you 
come  and  tell  me. 

MRS.  MUSKAT:  Let  her  dare  come  into  my 
carousel  again  and  she'll  get  thrown  out 
so  hard  that  she'll  see  stars  in  daylight ! 

LILIOM  :  In  that  case,  dear  lady,  you  are 
respectfully  requested  to  get  out  of  here 
as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you.  I  never 
heat  up  a  woman  yet— except  that  Holzer 
woman  who  I  sent  to  the  hospital  for  three 
weeks — but  if  you  don't  set  out  o'  here 
this  minute,  and  let  this  little  squab  be.  I'll 
Rive  you  the  prettiest  slap  on  the  jaw  yon 
ever  had  in  your  life. 

MRS.  MUSKAT:  Very  good,  my  son.  Xow 
you  can  go  to  the  devil.  Good-bye.  You're 
discharged,  and  you  needn't  try  to  come 
back  either. 

MARIE:     Mister   Liliom — 

LILIOM  :  Don't  you  pity  me  or  I'll  give  you 
a  slap  on  the  jaw.  (  To  Julie)  And  don't 
you  pity  me,  either. 

It  gradually  be- 
comes quite  dark. 
Reluctantly  Marie 
departs,  leaving 
Julie  and  Liliom 
alone  together. 


LILIOM  :  Have  you 
got  a  sweet- 
heart  ? 

JULIE:     Xo. 

LILIOM  :  Don't  lie 
to  me. 

JULIE:  I  haven't. 
If  I  had  I'd  tell 
you.  I've  never 
had  one. 

LILIOM  :  What  an 
awful  liar  you 
are.  I've  got  a 
good  mind  to  go 
away  and  leave 
you  here. 

JULIE  :     I've  never 

had    one, 

I.ILIOM  :  Tell  that 
to  someone  else. 

JULIE:  Why  do 
you  insist  I 
have? 

LILIOM  :      Because 
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Muray 

VIRGINIA    BELL 

A     sensational     terpsichorean     of 

last   year's    Midnight    Frolic,    who 

has   danced  her  way   into  musical 

comedy    with    the   new   season 


(Below) 
HENRI 

A  young  dancer  who  is  u  devotee 
of  the  ultra  modern  in  the  realm 
of  music.  At  his  "Recitals  Intiirie" 
at  the  Provincetown  Theatre,  he 
delights  in  bringing  before  the 
public  compositions  as  yet  unheard 
on  this  side  of  the  pond 


Muray 


BLANCHE  OSTERSON 
An  English  dancer,  formerly  a 
member  of  Margaret  Morris' 
ballet.  Besides  appearing  in 
public  occasionally,  she  teaches 
Greek  interpretive  dancing  to 
the  daughters  of  the  four  hun- 
dred at  the  Castle  School 


Muray 

VERA    MYERS 

Another  dancer  to  succumb  to  the 
Benda  mask  fad — though  why  she 
should  wish  to  cover  her  face  is 
not  so  easy  to  understand.  She 
dances  alternately  at  the  Rivoli 
and  Rialto  Theatres 


DANCING       UP 


AND       DOWN 
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you  stayed  here  with  me  the  first  time  I 
asked  you  to.  .You  know  your  way  around, 
you  do. 

JUUE:    No,  I  don't,  Mister  Liliom. 

LILIOM  :  I  suppose  you'll  tell  me  you  don't 
know  why  you're  sitting  here — like  this 
in  the  dark  alone  with  me— You  wouldn't 
'a'  stayed  so  quick  if  you  hadn't  done  it 
before— with  some  soldier,  maybe. — What 
did  you  stay  for  anyhow? 

JULIE:     So  you  wouldn't  be  left  alone. 

LILIOM  :  Alone !  God — you're  dumb !  I  don't 
need  to  be  alone.  I  can  have  all  the  girls 
I  want. 

JULIE:     I  know,  Mr.  Liliom. 

LILIOM  :     W'hat  do  you  know  ? 

JULIE:  All  the  girls  are  in  love  with  you. 
But  that's  not  why  I  stayed.  I  stayed 
because  you've  been  so  good  to  me. 

LILIOM  :     Well,  then  you  can  go  home. 

Two  policemen,  making  the   rounds  of  the 
park,  enter. 

FIRST  POLICEMAN:  (To  Julie)  Why  aren't 
you  at  home?  'What  are  you  doing  out 
here  with  him? 

JULIE:     It's  my  day  out,  sir. 

POLICEMAN  :  It  would  be  better  for  you  if 
you  didn't  spend  it  sitting  around  with  a 

fellow  like  this He's  only 

after  your  money.  We  know  this  fine  fel- 
low. He  picks  up  you  silly  servant  girls 
and  takes  what  money  you  have.  Tomorrow 
you'll  probably  .be  coming  around  to  report 
it.  If  you  do,  I'll  throw  you  out. 

JULIE:     I  haven't  any  money,  sir. 

POLICEMAN:     Do  you  hear  that,  Liliom? 

LILIOM  :     I'm  not   looking  for  her  money. 

POLICEMAN  :  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you,  my 

child,  what  kind  of  company  you're  in 

He  gets  hold  of  .a  girl,  promises  to  marry 
her,  then  takes  her  money  and  her  ring. 
.  .  Now  you  be  sensible  and  go  home. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  of  him.  This  officer 
will  take  you  home  if  you're  afraid. 

JULIE:     Do  I  have  to  go? 

POLICEMAN:     No,   you   don't   have  to   go. 

JULIE:     Then   I'll,  stay,  sir. 

Having   warned    her,    the   policemen    leave, 
and   Julie   ancl   Liliom   are    once   more   alone. 

LILIOM  :     Suppose   I   were  to   say,   I'll   marry 

you. 

JULIE:     You? 
LILIOM  :     That     frightens     you,     doesn't     it  ? 

You're   thinking   of    what   the   officer    said, 

arid  you're  .afraid. 
JULIE:     No,  I'm  not,  Mister  Liliom.     I  don't 

.pay  any   attention   to   what   he   says. 
LILIOM  :     But    you    wouldn't    dare    to    marry 

anyone  like  me,   would  you? 
JULIE:     I  know  that— -that  if   I  loved  anyone 

— it    wouldn't    make    any    difference    to    me 

what  he— even  if  I  died  for  it. 
LILIOM  :     But    you    wouldn't    marry    a    rough 

guy  like  me— that  is,  if  you  loved  me— 
JULIE:    Yes,  I  would — if  I  loved  you,  Mister 

Liliom 

LILIOM  :     I  think— that  even  a  low-down  good- 
for-nothing  can  make  a  man  of  himself. 
JULIE:     Certainly.      (There    is  a    long  'pause 

before  the  curtain  falls). 

Julie    and    Liliom    have    been    married    two 


months,  and  things  are  going  badly.  Liliom 
has  no  work,  and  they  are  living  wretchedly 
with  Julie's  aunt,  Mrs.  Hollunder. 

JULIE:     He  won't  work  at  all. 

MARIE:     Too   lazy? 

JULIE:  No.  He  never  learned  a  trade,  you 
see,  and  he  can't  just  go  and  be  a  day 
laborer — so  he  just  does  nothing. 

MARIE:     That  ain't   right. 

JULIE:  No He  won't  go  back 

to  work  at  the  carousel  either.  I  ask  him 
why  but  he  won't  tell  me — Last  Monday  he 
hit  me. 

MARIE:     Did  you  hit  him  back? 

JULIE  :     No. 

MARIE:     Why  don't  you  leave  him? 

JULIE:     I   don't   want  to. 

MARIE:  I  would.  I'd  leave  him.  (There  is 
a  strained  silence.)  A  carpenter  wants  to 
marry  you  ? 

JULIE:     Yes. 

MARIE:     Why  don't  you? 

JULIE  :    Because— 

MARIE:  Liliom  doesn't  support  you,  and  he 
beats  you — he  thinks  he  can  do  anything  he 
likes  just  because  he's  Liliom.  He's  a  bad 
one. 

JULIE:     He's  not  really  bad 

MARIE:  That  night  you  sat  on  the  bench 
together — he  was  gentle  then. 

JULIE:  He's  gentle  now  sometimes,  very  gen- 
tle. After  supper,  when  he  stands  there  and 
listens  to  the  music  of  the  carousel  some- 
thing comes  over  him  and  he's  gentle. 

MARIE:     Does  he  say  anything? 

JULIE:  He  doesn't  say  anything.  He  gets 
thoughtful  and  very  quiet,  and  his  big  eyes 
stare  straight  ahead  of  him.  He's  unhappy 
because  he  isn't  working.  That's  really  why 
he  hit  me  on  Monday. 

MARIE:  That's  a  fine  reason  for  hitting  you. 
Beats  his  wife  because  he  isn't  working, 
the  ruffian ! 

JULIE:     It  preys  on  his  mind — 

MIARIE:     Did   he   hurt  you? 

JULIE:     (Eagerly)    Oh  no. 

Mrs.  Muskat  comes  in  to  see  Liliom.  She 
decides  to  wait  for  him.  Marie  goes  out. 
Presently  •  Liliom  returns. 

JULIE:     Mrs.  Muskat  is  here. 

LILIOM  :     I  see  she  is. 

JULIE:     You  might  say  good  morning. 

LILIOM:     What  for?    And  what  do  you  want, 

anyhow  ? 

JULIE:     I   don't   want   anything. 
LILIOM  :     Then  keep  your  mouth  shut.     Next 

thing  you'll  be  starting  to  nag  again  about 

my  being  out  all  night  and  out  of  work  and 

living  on  your  relations — 
JULIE:     I'm  not   saying  anything. 
LILIOM  :    But    it's    all    on    the    tip    of    your 

tongue — I   know  you.     Now  don't   start   or 

you'll   get  another. 

While  Julie  is  getting  Liliom  'his  coffee, 
Mrs.  Muskat  tells  why  she  has  come.  She 
wants  Liliom  back  at  the  carousel. 

LILIOM  :     Then  you   admit  that  you   do  miss 

me. 
MRS.  MUSKAT:     Miss  you?     Not  I.     But  the 

girls  miss  you.     They're  always  asking  for 

you.     Well,   are  you  going  to  be  sensible 

and  come  back? 
LILIOM  :    And  leave  her  ? 


MRS.  MUSKAT:     You  beat  her,  don't  you? 

LILIOM  :  No,  I  don't  beat  her.  What's  all 
this  damn  fool  talk  about  beating  her?  I 
hit  her  once — that  was  all — and  now  the 
whole  city  seems  to  be  talking  about  it. 
You  don't  call  that  beating  her,  do  you? 

MRS.  MUSKAT:  I  can't  make  out  why  you're 
so  concerned  about  her.  You've  been  mar- 
ried to  her  two  months  and  it's  plain  to  see 
you're  sick  of  it  and  out  there  is  the 
carousel  and  the  show  booths — and  money — 
and  you  throw  it  all  away.  For  what? 
Heavens,  how  can  anyone  be  such  a  fool? 

Do  you  know,  I've  got  a 

new  organ. 

LILIOM  :     I   know. 

MRS.  MUSKAT:     How  did  you  know? 

LILIOM  :     You  can  hear  it — from  here. 

MRS.  MUSKAT:     It's  a  good  one,  eh? 

LILIOM:  (Wistfully)  Very  good.  Fine.  It 
roars  and  snorts — so  fine. 

MRS.  MUSKAT:  Yes.  If  you  have  any  sense 
you'll  come  back.  What  good  are  you  doing 
here?  Out  there  is  your  art,  the  only  thing 
you're  fit  for.  You  are  an  artist,  not  a 
respectable  married  man. 

LILIOM  :     Leave   her — this   little — 

MRS.  MUSKAT:  She'll  be  better  off.  She'll 
go  back  and  be  a  servant  girl  again. 

Julie  enters  with  a  cup  of  coffee. 

JULIE:  Liliom,  before  I  forget,  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  .you. 

LILIOM  :     All    right.     Go   ahead. 

JULIE  :  But  I  must  tell  you  alone— if  you'll 
come  in — it  will  only  take  a  minute. 

LILIOM  :  Don't  you  see  I'm  busy  now?  Here 
I  am  talking  business  and  you  interrupt 
with— 

JULIE:     It'll  only  take  a  minute. 

LILIOM:     Will  you  get  out  of  here? 

JULIE:     No. 

MRS.  MUSKAT:  Now  don't  start  fighting.  I'll 
go  out  and  look  at  the  photographs  in  the 
showcase  a  while  a:id  come  back  later  for 
your  answer.  (Goes  out). 

JULIE:  You  can  hit  me  again  if  you  like— 
don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  you.  I'm  not  afraid  of  anyone.  I  told 
you  I  had  something  to  tell  you. 

LILIOM  :     Well,   out   with   it — quick. 

JULIE:  I  can't  tell  you  so  quick.  Why  don't 
you  drink  your  coffee? 

LILIOM:     Is  that  what  you  wanted  to  tell  me? 

JULIE:  No.  By  the  time  you've  drunk  your 
coffee  I'll  have  told  you. 

LILIOM:     (Sifs  his  coffee).     Well? 

JULIE:  Yesterday  my  head  ached — and  you 
asked  me — 

LIMOM  :     Yes — 

JULIE  :     Well — you  see — that's  what  it  is — 

LILIOM  :     Are  you   sick  ? 

JULIE:  No — but  you  wanted  to  know  what 
my  headaches  came  from — and  you  said  I 
seemed — changed. 

LILIOM:  Did  I?  I  guess  I  meant  the  car- 
penter. 

JULIE:  I've  been — what?  The  carpenter?  No. 
It's  something  entirely  different.  It's  awful 
hard  to  tell  you — but  you'll'  have  to  know 
sooner  or  later — I'm  not  a  bit  scared — 
because  it's  a  perfectly  natural  thing — 

LILIOM:     What? 

JULIE:  When — when  a  man  and  woman — live 
together — 
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LILIOM  :     Yes  ? 

JULIE:     I'm  going  to  have  a  baby.     (She  goes 

out  sti'iftly.     The  Sparrow  appears  at   the 

open  window  and  looks  in). 
LILIOM:     Sparrow!      Sparrow — Julie's    going 

to  have  a  baby ! 

THE  SPARROW:     Yes?     What  of  it? 
LILIOM:     Nothing — Get   out   of   here!      (Jfrs. 

.\fnskat   returns). 
MRS.  MUSKAT:     I  might  as  well  give  you  ten 

kronen    in   advance.      Here   you   are.— Why 

don't  you  take  it? 
LILIOM  :     Go   home,   Mrs.    Muskat. 
MRS.  MUSKAT:     What's  the  matter  with  you? 
LILIOM  :     Go  home  and  let  me  finish  my  coffee 

in  peace.     Don't  you  see  I'm  at  breakfast? 
MRS.  MUSKAT:     Have  you  gone  crazy? 
LILIOM:     Will  you  get  out  of  here? 
MRS.  MUSKAT:     I'll  never  speak  to  you  again 

as  long  as  you  live!     (She  goes  out). 
LILIOM  :     Goodbye.    Spar- 
row !   Tell  me,  Sparrow, 

you    said    you    knew    a 

way  to  get  a  whole  lot 

of  .money. 

THE  SPARROW:    Sure  I  do. 
LILIOM  :     How    much? 
THE  SPARROW:    More  than 

you    ever    had    in    your 

life  before.    Leave  it  to 

an  old  hand  like  me. 

Later  in  the  afternoon, 
Liliom  and  The  Sparrow 
are'  planning  to  murder 
and  rob  the  cashier  of  a 
leather  factory.  As  a  pre- 
caution Liliom  arms  him- 
self with  a  kitchen  knife. 

THE    SPARROW  :' Tell    me 

then — what  will  you  say 

to  him? 
LILIOM  :    (  Unsteadily) .  I'll 

say,  "Good  morning,  sir, 

excuse  me,  sir.    Can  you 

tell   me   the   time?"  and 

suppose  he  answers  me, 

what  do  I  say  to  him? 
THE  SPARROW  :  He  won't 

answer  you 

LII.IOM  :     Don't   think  so  ? 
THE  SPARROW  :    No.  Where 

is  it?     Where  did  you  put  it? 
LILIOM:     (Stonily).    Leftside. 
THE  SPARROW  :     That's   right.     Over  your 

heart.     Ah— there  it   is— there's  the  blade— 

quite   a   big   fellow,    isn't   it?     Ah,    here    it 

begins   to   get    narrower.     And    here'  is    its 

eye— that's  what  it  sees  with.     (Julie  enters, 

looking   at  -them    in    silent    terror)    Sing — 

come   on   sing ! 
LILIOM:     (Sings  in  an  unsteady  voice).  "Look 

out  for  the  damn  police." 
THE  SPARROW:     (Sings).    Look  out,  look  out, 

my  pretty  lad.     (Julie  goes  out). 
LILIOM  :     At     night— in     my     dreams— if     his 

ghost  comes  back — what  will  I  do? 
THE  SPARROW  :     His  ghost  won't  never  come 

back. 

LILIOM  :    Why  not  ? 
THE  SPARROW  :     A   Jew's  ghost   never   comes 

back. 

LILIOM  :    Well  then— afterwards — 
THE  SPARROW:     What   do   you    mean— after- 
wards ? 


LILIOM  :     In    the    next    world — when    I    come 

up    before    the    Lord    God — what'll    I    say 

then? 
THE  SPARROW  :     The  likes  of  you   will  never 

come  up  before   Him. 
LILIOM  :     Why  not  ? 

THE  SPARROW:     Have  you  ever  come  up  be- 
fore the  high  court? 
LILIOM  :     No. 
THE  SPARROW  :     Our   kind    comes    up    l>efore 

the    police    magistrate — and    the    highest    we 

ever  get  is  the  criminal   court. 
LILIOM  :     Will    it    be    the    same    in    the    next 

world  ? 
THE  SPARROW:     Just   the  same.     We'll   come 

up  before  a   police   magistrate   the   same   as 

we  did   in  this  world. 
LILIOM:     A    police    magistrate? 
THE  SPARROW:     Sure — For  us,  my  son,  there's 

only  justice.     In  the  next  world  there'll  be 
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Liliom   and   The   Sparrou  thwarted   in   their   murder  plot 


lots  of  justice,  yes — nothing  but  justice. 
And  where  there's  justice  there  must  be 
police  magistrates;  and  where  they're  police 
magistrates,  people  like  us  get — 

LILIOM:  Good  evening,  sir.  Excuse  me,  sir, 
can  you  tell  me  the  time  ? 

THE  SPARROW:  It's  time  we  started.  We'll 
walk  slow — 

LILIOM  :     It's  too  early. 

THE  SPARROW:  Come  on.  (As  they  are  about 
to  go,  Julie  appears  at  the  rfoor-wiy  at 
the  back  obstructing  their  way). 

JULIE:     Where  are  you  going   with   him? 

LILIOM  :     Where  am  I  going  with  him  ? 

JULIE:     Stay  home. 

LILIOM  :     No. 

JULIE:  Stay  home.  It's  going  to  rain  soon, 
and  you'll  get  wet. 

THE  SPARROW:     It  won't  rain. 

JULIE:  Stay  home.  This  evening  the  car- 
penter's coming.  I've  asked  him  to  give 
you  work. 

LILIOM  :     I'm  not  a  carpenter. 


JULIE:     Stay  home.   Marie's  coming  with  her  in- 
tended to  have  their  picture  taken.  She  wants 
to  introduce  us  to  her  intended  huhand. 
LII.IOM  :     I've  seen  enough  intended  husbands. 
JULIE:     Stay    home.      Marie's    bringing    some 

money   and   I'll  give   it   all  to  you. 
LILIOM  :     I'»n    going     for    a    walk — with    the 

Sparrow.      We'll    be    right    back. 
JULIE:     I'm    not    angry    with    you    any    more 

for   hitting   me. 
LILIOM:     (With    simulated    gruff  ness)     Stand 

out  of  the  way  or  I'll — 

JULIE:     What  have  you  got  under  your  coat? 
LII.IOM  :     Cards. 

JULIE:     (Trembling)    What's  under  your  coat  ? 
LILIOM  :     Let   me    out. 

JULIE:     (Speaks     quickly)      Marie's     intended 
knows   alxnit   a   place   for   a   married   couple 
without  children  to  be  caretakers  of  a  house 
on    Arader    Street.      Kent     free,    a    kitchen 
of    your    own.    and    tin- 
privilege    of    keeping 
chickens. 

LII.IOM  :  (let  out  of  the 
way.  (Julie  stand.;  asiiie 
and  Liliom  mid  7  /;  e 
Sparrow  go  out). 

At  nightfall  Liliom  and 
the  Sparrow  reach  a  field 
crossed  by  a  railroad  em- 
bankment on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  They  sit  un- 
der the  bridge  waiting  for 
Linzman,  the  cashier  of 
the  factory.  Liliom  is 
very  nervous,  so  to  steady 
him  the  Sparrow  suggests 
a  game  of  cards,  in  the 
course  of  which  Liliom 
gambles  away  the  whole 
of  his  share  of  the  haul 
they  are  about  to  make. 
Presently  Linzman  ap- 
pears Liliom  approaches 
him  asking,  "Good  eve- 
ning, sir.  Excuse  me, 
sir,  can  you  tell  me  the 
time?"  while  the  Sparrow 
springs  at  him  from  be- 
hind. But  Linzman  is  too 
quick  for  them.  He  seizes 
the  Sparrow's  arm,  just 

as  he  is  al>out  to  strike,  at  the  same  time 
whipping  out  a  revolver,  which  he  points  at 
Liliom,  replying  in  a  calm  voice,  "It  is  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  six."  At  this  moment  two 
policemen  appear  in  the  distance.  The  Sparrow 
wrenches  himself  free,  and  Liliom,  crying 
"You  won't  get  me"  springs  up  thf  embank- 
ment. He  pauses  for  a  moment — "Julie — ' 
and  then  plunges  the  kitchen  knife  into  his 
breast. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  bring  him  home, 
and  as  Julie  bends  over  .the  stretcher,  he 
speaks  to  her: 

LILIOM  :  Little  Julie— there's  something — I 
want  to  tell  you — like  when  you  go  to  a 
restaurant  and  you've  finished  eating  and 
it's  time  to  pay — then  you  have  to  count 
up  everything.  Well — I  beat  you — not  be- 
cause I  was  mad  at  you— no,  only  because  I 
can't  bear  to  see  anyone  crying.  You  al- 
ways cried  on  my  account — and,  well,  you 
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The  little  English  girl  who  has  made 
the  songs  of  her  native  Dorset  fami- 
liar throughout  Europe,  and  who  has 
appeared  in  a  number  of  plays  here,  is 
an  important  part  of  the  entertainment 


POLLY    PLATT 
Polly   is    a  typically    versatile    Villager. 


,  artist    and    a    creator   of    beautiful 
Batiks,    she    sinars    and    dances    as    well 


Ahhe 

ADA  FORMAN 
This  talented  pupil  of 
Ruth  St.  Denis  will  re- 
join the  Bohemians  after 
a  year's  absence.  She 
has  spent  the  interval 
stalking  Hawaiian  dances 
on  their  native  heath 


BIRD    MILLMAN 


I  lapnrrrc 


The  cast  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies 
has  been  recruited  from  all  quarters — even 
the  circus.  Miss  Millman,  who  comes  from 
the  Rinpling  organization,  can  dance  better 
on  a  wire  than  most  people  can  on  a 
parquet  floor 


TRH.BY  CLARK 

Australia's  golden  apple 
girl,  chosen  by  the  Au- 
stralian government  to 
appear  on  their  Peace 
Loan  posters,  makes  her 
first  American  appear- 
ance in  the 

Village    Follies 
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TOLEDO  JOINS  THE  INSURGENTS 

Tired  of  poor  Broadway  o/erings,  the  Ohio  city  starts  an  art  theatre 


SEASONED  "road  men"  will  tell  you  that 
"there  are  three  had  weeks  in  the   show 
business;    the    week    hefore    Christmas, 
Holy  Week,  and  Toledo." 

It  has  been  left  for  Harold  Holstein,  ideal- 
ist, business  man,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
artistic  guided  by  a  shrewd  prudence,  to  prove 
that  Toledo  is  not  "hard-boiled,"  but  merely 
tired  of  being  imposed  upon.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Toledo  Theatre  Company,  the 
people  of  this  city  had  to  depend  upon  the 
fitful  caprices  of  booking  offices  for  their 
dramatic  fare.  They  took  what  was  sent 
them — second  rate  companies,  denatured 
Broadway  hits  with  none  of  the  original  cast, 
trashy  musical  comedies  with  moth-eaten 
scenery  and  shabby  costumes,  smutty  revues 
that  should  be  confined  to  burlesque  houses, 
with  an  occasional  good  play  or  a  week  of 
Shakespeare— all  this  at  a  New  York  scale 
of  prices.  Is  it  natural  that  Toledo  rebelled? 
Mr.  Business  Man  took  his  wife  and  daughter 
once,  twice — .  Then  he  decided  they  had 
better  stay  away,  rather  than  risk  being  bored 
by  mediocrity  or  outraged  by  indecency. 

LAST  November.  Harold  Holstein  came  to 
town.  He  took  over  an  old  theatre,  and 
set  about  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  theat- 
rical history  of  the  city,  to  give  Toledo  what  it 
wants.  During  the  preparations,  while  the 
playhouse  was  being  remodeled,  the  company 
put  through  rehearsals,  and  all  the  detail  at- 
tendant upon  opening  Toledo  looked  on  with 
no  little  interest.  They  had  had  repertory 
companies  before,  good  and  bad,  but  the  most 
optimistic  were  not  prepared  for  the  delights 
which  the  season 
brought. 

Since  this  was 
to  be  "Toledo's 
Own  Theatre," 
the  playhouse  was 
rightly  named  — 
The  Toledo  Thea- 
tre. The  house 
was  charmingly 
decorated — an  inti- 
mate interior  with 
an  attractive  color 
scheme  in  blue  and 
ivory,  and  such 
"playful"  features 
as  a  reception 
lounge  in  orange 
and  black,  with 
colorful  wicker 
furnishings  and 
floor  lamps,  and  a 
balcony  promen- 
ade. The  exterior 
was  freshened  and 
decorated  with 
little  boxed  trees 
in  terra  cotta 
jardinieres.  The 
theatre  had 
formerly  been  a 
burlesque  house, 
which  no  respect- 


able woman  would  pass  without  first  crossing 
the  street.  From  this,  it  became  in  a  few 
short  weeks  the  center  of  artistic  and  social 
life  in  the  community,  where  people  of  taste 
came  confident  that  here  they  would  be  af- 
forded an.  evening  of  artistic  pleasure. 

THE  aim  of  the  Toledo  Theatre  is  simple 
enough,  albeit  it  requires  constant  vigil 
and  a  robust  determination  to  fulfill.  It  is  a 
desire  to  present  fine  comedies  and  dramas 
by  a  thoroughly  capable  company,  with  set- 
tings and  stage  decorations  of  the  highest 
artistic  order.  That  this  ideal  has  been  faith- 
fully adhered  to  is  proven  both  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  local  press,  and  by  that 
criterion  of  success — the  box-office.  The  critics 
exclaimed  in  delight  that  never  before  bad 
Toledo  seen  such  a  splendid  company.  "We 
have  in  our  midst  a  treasure — a  gold  mine  ot 
arti.'-tic  pleasure,"  wrote  one  in  reviewing  the 
opening.  "The  performance  was  so  artistically 
satisfying  in  every  detail  that  lovers  of  the 
theatre  may  well  look  forward  to  a  season 
which  will  be.  one  of  the  most  delightful 
Toledo  has  known,"  predicted  another. 
Throughout  the  season  the  same  high  enthusi- 
asm has  been  upheld,  each  play  being  greeted 
as,  "The  best  one  this  season."  Public  ap- 
preciation of  the  theatre  has  even  found  its 
way  into  the  newspaper  editorials. 

In  short,  Toledo  proved  that  it  does  want 
its  own  theatre  company,  that  it  wants  to  see 
good  plays  well  presented  by  a  group  of  cap- 
able players. 

Toledo  made  another  discovery.  With  a 
little  surprise,  it  learned  that  the  individual 


members  of  the  company  are  as  cultured  as 
the  people  to  be  found  in  the  most  exclusive 
drawing  rooms.  Hence,  the  social  life  of  the 
community  was  freshly  stimulated.  There 
were  receptions  to  the  company  by  clubs  and 
other  organizations,  as  a  mark  of  public  recog- 
nition ;  there  were  luncheons  and  dinners  to 
the  players,  individually  and  collectively,  and 
Toledo  found  that  a  pleasant  and  effective  way 
to  entertain  guests  was  at  the  theatre.  Eve- 
ning clothes  at  once  made  their  appearance 
here,  as  the  only  public  place  in  the  city.  A 
new  interest  loomed  up  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity that  was  lacking  before  the  theatre  ar- 
rived to  make  conversation  for  the  dinner  table. 

Toledo  had,  before  the  advent  of  the  thea- 
tre, two  things  of  which  she  was  proud  ;  the 
first,  a  very  beautiful  museum,  rich  with  fine 
art  treasures,  and  second,  a  symphony  orches- 
tra. Now  the  city  has  added  to  these  evidences 
of  an  educational  and  cultural  consciousness  — 
The  Toledo  Theatre.  Truly  a  great  achieve- 
ment for  a  city  of  its  size. 


Setting  specially  designed  by  Nicholas  Yellenti  for 
Toledo    Theatre's    production    of   "Outcast" 


%\7HAT  a  far  cry  it  is  from  the  old  con- 
•  ception  of  the  stock  company,  in  a  dingy 
theatre,  where  an  uncouth  audience  scrambled 
to  see  a  lot  of  decrepit  actors  portraying  blood- 
curdling thrillers  of  vice  and  virtue,  to  a 
presentation  of  "Wedding  Bells,"  or  "The 
New  York  Idea,"  in  a  charmingly  appointed 
theatre,  with  a  melodious  Chinese  gong  and 
chimes  lending  atmosphere  that  was  formerly 
supplied  by  a  cheap,  raucous  orchestra,  and 
leading  citizens  in  gala  dress  paying  quiet 
deference  to  a  smooth  performance  by  a  com- 
pany of  young  enthusiastic,  capable  players 
in  a  beautiful  set- 
ting !  The  reper- 
tory theatre  has. 
indeed,  come  into 
into  its  own! 
Whoever  would 
have  thought  of 
offering  sophisti- 
cated plays  for 
a  discriminating 
audience  in  a  stock 
theatre!  That 
such  plays  as  the 
charming  "Polly 
With  a  Past,"  and 
"Good  Gracious 
Annabelle,"  the 
delightful  "Too 
Many  Husbands," 
the  sparkling  "Up- 
stairs and  Down," 
and  that  satiric 
classic,  "The  Show 
Shop,"  could  at- 
tract audiences 
outside  of  New 
York  and  Chicago 
was  something 
new,  something  to 
be  conjured  with. 
Moreover,  here 
is  an  appreciation 

(Continued  on  page  264) 
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HAROLD    HOI.STEIN 
Director 


NORA   STERLING 
Ingenue 


LISLE      LEIGH 
Chararter 


RUTH. ROSE 
Leadiny    Woman 


RALPH    KEI.LARD 
Lfadiny  Man 


ARTHUR    ALBERTSON 
Leading  Man 


L'ESTRANGE    MILLMAN 
Second  Man 


TOLEDO     PLAYERS     SUCCESSFUL     IN     REPERTORY     THEATRE 
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OLD    FAVORITES 


(Below) 

HERBERT  KEI.CEY 
This  leading  man,  for  a  long  time  a 
matinee  idol  at  Daniel  Frohman's  old 
Lyceum  Theatre,  was  born  in  England 
in  1855.  He  came  to  America  in 
1882,  making  his  debut  at  Wallack's 
as  Philip  Hadley  in  "Taken  From 
Life."  Later  he  was  seen  as  Count 
Orloff  in  "Diplomacy"  and  as  the 
Spider  in  "The  Silver  King."  During 
the  season  of  1881  he  wus  a  member 
of  the  Madison  Square  company  and 
Inter  joined  the  Wallack  stock  com- 
pany. When  Daniel  Frohman  organ- 
iiswl  his  Lyceum  Theatre  company, 
Herbert  Kek'ey  became  leading  man, 

and   gained  much   favor 


(Right) 
KYRLE    BEI  LEW 

This  picturesque  player,  long  a  favorite 
star  on  the  American  stage,  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman.  He  was  born  in  England, 
and  made  his  stage  debut  in  Australia.  He 
came  to  America  in  1885,  appearing  at 
Wallack's  as  Hubert  in  "In  His  Power." 
While  appearing  in  London  in  "Loyal  Love," 
he  met  Mrs.  .lames  Brown  Potter,  and  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  this  actress, 
undertaking  with  her  a  three  years'  starring 
tour  which  took  them  round  the  world 


Collection 

Patrick  F.  Mailigan 


(Left) 

ROSE  COGHLAN 
One  of  the  most  popular  and  distin- 
guished stars  of  the  American  stage, 
this  actress  was  born  in  England  In 
1853.  The  elder  Sothern  brought  her 
to  this  country  in  1871,  when  she 
made  her  debut  in  a  version  of  "The 
Woman  in  White."  In  1877  she  again 
came  to  America,  as  leading  woman 
of  I/t-ster  Wallack's  Theatre  and 
quickly  established  herself  a  favorite 
in  such  plays  as  "Forget-Me-Not," 
"A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  "The  Silver 
King,"  "Moths"  and  "The  School  for 
Scandal" 


CISSIE    I  OFTUS 

A  bit  of  Dresden  China,  they  called  her— 
this  frail,  charming  little  woman,  whose 
talents  were  lost  all  to  soon  to  the  stage. 
Miss  Ixiftus  wes  born  in  Ohsgow  in  187f> 
and  early  showed  extraordinary-  skill  in 
mimicry.  Put  at  the  head  of  the  bill  at 
the  Oxford  Music  Hall,  London,  her  imi- 
tations of  well  known  actresses  caused  her 
immediately  to  become,  a  star,  and  hence- 
forth her  attention  was  divided  between 
vaude\ille  and  the  legitimate  stage.  In 
ISM  she  married  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy, 
the  novelist.  When  Ellen  Tern'  retired 
from  the  London  Lyceum  company,  Irving 
selected  Miss  1  oft  us  as  her  successor 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


I 


BELMONT.  "THE  SKYLARK," 
comedy  in  3  acts  by  Thomas  Robin- 
son. Produced  July  25  with  this  cast : 

Katherine  Helen  Odell 

Arville  Mario:)  Biackton 

Daisy  Charlotte  Walker 

Tokio  Toss  G.  P.  Patrimmo 

John  Fred  Eric 


Ellery 
Elsie 
Arthur 
Peter 


Eric  Maxon 

Marguerite  Sylva 

Eugene  Lockhart 

E.  S.  Colling 


THIS  first  premiere  of  a  new 
season  possesses  at  least  two 
points  of  significance;  the  first  that 
it  is  a  play  by  a  writer  new  to  the 
stage,  and  the  second  that  prominent 
in  the  cast  is  one  who,  already 
famous  as  a  prima  donna  both  in 
comic  and  grand  opera,  is  now  mak- 
ing her  first  appearance  in  the  spoken 
drama. 

The  author  of  the  play  is  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Robinson,  a  Boston 
architect,  from  whom,  according  to 
reports,  we  are  to  hear  more  during 
the  season.  In  "The  Skylark," 
despite  its  length  and  its  super- 
abundance of  words  which  at  times 
obscure  the  points  they  are  trying 
to  reveal,  there  are  merit  and  prom- 
ise. Mr.  Robinson  shows  literary 
ability  as  well  as  a  taste  for  epigram 
and  a  clever  phrase. 

The  play  deals  with  the  marriage 
problem,  and  is  refreshing  in  being 
devoid  of  any  odor  of  scandal  or 
of  risque  situations.  A  couple  who 
have  been  marriecl  three  years,  have 
a  quarrel,  and  when  the  husband,  a 
prosaic  matter-of-fact  chap,  asks  his 
wife,  "What  do  you  want?"  she 
replies,  "I  don't  know  what  I  want, 
but  I  want  something  I  haven't  got," 
and  at  once  starts  out  to  find  it. 
After  almost  endless  complications, 
more  or  less  amusing,  she  finds  it 
in  her  husband's  arms.  There  is  a 
secondary  story  of  a  bachelor  friend 
who  knows  all  about  women  and  is 
continually  telling  it,  and  a  charming 
widow,  who  gives  him  cards  and 
spades  and  then  beats  him. 

Giarlotte  Walker  accomplishes  a 
difficult  task  in  the  complex  role  of 
the  wife  with  success  excepting  that 
there  was  too  great  profusion  of 
detail.  Marguerita  Sylva,  as  beau- 
tiful, attractive  and  charming  as 
ever,  took  with  ease  the  step  from 
the  grand  opera  to  the  dramatic 


stage,  and  scored  a  success  as  the 
flirtatious  widow.  Given  a  chance 
to  sing  a  song  in  the  second  act, 
she  wins  an  ovation  and  proves  that 
her  voice  still  has  all  its  freshness 
and  lovely  quality. 

Fred  Eric,  as  the  prosaic  husband, 
blunders  with  much  cleverness  and 
in  the  end  gives  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  cave  man's  masterfulness. 
Eric  Maxon  never  grows  weary  of 
talking,  and  at  times  says  something 
worth  while ;  and  Eugene  Lockhart 
gives  an  amusing  picture  of  a  gul- 
lible rector  who  can  only  talk  well 
when  he  is  standing. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  ten- 
dency to  overact.  This  might  be 
due  partly  to  the  enervating  hot 
weather  with  its  serious  handicap 
on  things  in  general,  and  premieres 
in  particular,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  actors  did  not  take  into 
account  the  smallness  of  the  theatre 
and  the  close  proximity  of  the 
audience. 

The  play,  especially  the  last  act, 
is  wearyingly  long,  and  should  be 
vigorously  pruned  and  in  places 
clarified. 


PLAYHOUSE.  "T  H  E  TEASER." 
Comedy  in  4  acts  by  Martha  M. 
Stanley  and  Adelaide  M  a  t  h  e  w  s. 
Produced  on  July  27  with  this  cast : 

Teddy  Wyndham  Jane  Grey 

Annie  Barton  Faire  Binney 

Lois  Caswell  Rose  Winter 

Janet  Whcelden  Paula  Shay 

Edmunds  Mariette  Hyde 

Geoffrey  Loring  Leonard  Willey 

James  MacDonald  Bruce  Elmore 

Roddy  Caswell  John  Cromwell 

Perry  Grayle  Homer  Barton 

Subi  Allen  Atwell 

IF  A  play  gets  over  on  a  night 
when  the  thermometer  flirts  with 
the  nineties  it  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence of  its  intrinsic  merit.  "The 
Teaser,"  recently  produced  at  the 
Playhouse,  did  this.  It  certainly 
amused,  and  if  there  are  spots  in 
it  that  are  not  quite  up  to  accepted 
standards  the  acting  is  accomplished 
at  such  a  rapid  tempo  that  they  are 
forgotten  in  the  development  and 
presentation  of  its  more  telling  and 
amusing  phases. 

A  young  widow,  Teddy  Wyndham, 
sends  to  Menominie,  Wisconsin,  for 
her  dead  brother's  daughter,  Annie 


Barton,  the  teaser.  Annie  is  about 
sixteen  and  a  natural  born  ilirt, 
vamp  and  siren.  She  duly  arrives 
after  a  highly  unconventional  delay, 
and  promptly  by  her  seductive  wiles 
— they  are  ingenuously  and  happily 
free  from  suggestivcness — proceeds 
to  utterly  upset  everyone  and  every- 
thing. An  unprincipled  philanderer 
is  responsible  for  her  presence  in 
his  rooms — he  is  temporarily  parted 
from  his  wife — precipitating  a  dra- 
matic situation  in  which,  of  course, 
the  Teaser's  aunt  falls  under  sus- 
picion, but  a  conclusion  of  peaceful 
calm  is  finally  accomplished  to  the 
relief  of  all,  when  Annie  elopes 
with  James  MacDonald,  a  travelling 
man,  introduced  originally  by  the 
pulsating  heroine  as  her  "gentleman 
friend." 

It  is  really  a  star  play  for  the 
insinuating  ingenue,  although  the  dis- 
tressed reactions  of  the  much  per- 
turbed aunt  make  that  role  a  highly 
important  one;  and  as  Annie,  the 
Teaser,  Faire  Binney  rose  to  com- 
manding and  important  stellar 
heights.  Her's  was  a  performance 
of  superlative  worth.  Anything  more 
spontaneously  fresh  and  absolutely 
true  to  nature  in  its  mental  and  phys- 
ical expression  has  not  been  heard  or 
seen  on  our  local  stage  in  years. 

Jane  Grey's  impersonation  of  the 
aunt,  if  a  trifle  over  vehement  at 
times,  was  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
the  philanderer,  in  the  hands  of 
John  Cromwell,  was  easy  and  con- 
vincing in  its  insinuating  persistence 
and  showy  insolence.  His  defiant 
wife  was  imposingly  presented  by 
Rose  Winter. 

The  breezy  drummer,  who  won 
the  Teaser  was  acted  with  comic 
verve  by  Bruce  Elmore. 


REPUBLIC.  "GETTING  GERTIE'S 
GARTER."  Farce  in  three  acts  bv 
Wilson  Collison  and  Avery  Hop- 
wood.  Produced  August  1,  with 
this  cast : 


Pattie  Walrick 
Billy  Felton 
Nanette 
Gertie  Darling 
Allen 

Ken  Walrick 
Teddy  'Darling 
Barbara  Felton 
Algy  Riggs 


Dorothy  Mackaye 

Lorin  Raker 

Adele  Rolland 

Hazel  Dawn 

Walter  Jones 

Donald  MacDonald 

Louis  Kimball 

Eleanor  Dawn 

Ivan  Miller 
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IN  THE  dog  days  one  is  not  apt 
to  be  too  critical  as  to  the  quality 
of  new  theatrical  offerings,  "Getting 
Gertie's  Garter"  was  put  forward  in 
very  warm  weather  and  its  title  gave 
promise  of  a  very  warm  play,  which 
perhaps  explained  why  on  the  first 
night,  the  bald  head  brigade  was 
out  in  full  force.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  piece  is  not  particularly 
spicy — risque,  of  course — but  not 
nearly  as  likely  to  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  modesty  as  some  of 
the  details  in  divorce  proceedings 
printed  in  your  morning  newspaper. 

I  confess  I  liked  the  play.  It 
entertained  me,  as  it  appeared  to 
amuse  every  one  else.  Foolish  as 
it  is,  it's  a  classic  compared  with 
the  stupid  "Ladies'  Night"  which  en- 
joyed a  season's  run.  Broad  farce 
of  the  slapstick  variety,  its  situations 
are  utterly  absurd — even  childish. 
But  it  makes  you  laugh,  and  these 
serious  days  much  may  be  forgiven 
the  author  who  makes  you  laugh. 

The  pursuit  of  Gertie's  garter 
leads  from  a  house  to  a  barn  and 
there  up  into  the  hayloft,  where  the 
fun  waxes  fast  and  furious.  Walter 
Jones,  an  old  favorite,  is  very  funny 
as  a  bibulous  butler  convinced  that 
the  racket  in  the  house  is  the  work 
of  ghosts,  and  Hazel  Dawn  is.  as 
usual,  charming  as  the  heroine  Lorin 
Raker  and  Donald  MacDonald  w  irk 
hard  and  well.  Dorothy  Mackaye 
particularly  distinguished  herself  by 
her  scene  in  the  hayloft,  a  delicious 
Lit  of  comedy. 


CASINO.  "TANGERINE."  Musical 
comedy  i:i  two  acts  by  Phillip 
Bartholomae  and  Guy  Bolton.  Music 
by  Carlo  Sanders.  Produced  Aug. 
0  with  this  cast : 


A  Warden 
Jack  Floyd 
I.ce  Loring 
Fred  Allen 
Dick  Owens 
Shirley  Dalton 
Kate  Allen 
Elsie  Loring 
Mildred  Floyd 
Noa 
Clarence 


P.  A.  Leonard 

Harry  Puck 

Allen  Kearns 

Joseph  Herbert,  Jr. 

Frank  Crumit 

Julia  Sanderson 

Martha  Lorber 

Becky  Cauble 

Gladys  Wilson 

Jeannetta  Methven 

Wayne  Xunn 


King  Home-Brew  John  E.  Hazzard 
Tangerine  Police  Force     California  Four 

Akamai  Mary  Collins 

Huhu  Victoria  Miles 

Kulikuli  Helen  Frances 

Pilikia  Xerene  Swinton 

t'kola  Carolyn  Hancock 

Polihu  Ruth  Rollins 

Aloha        \  ~    .       "1  Grace  De  Carlton 

Aloha  Oe  /           'S  (  Hazel  Wright 

TANGERINE"  has  several  things 
to  recommend  it,  but  its  name  is 
not  one  of  these. 


Tangerine  in  this  case  is  not  the 
name  of  a  fruit  but  of  a  South  Sea 
island,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  case.  But  what's  in  a  name? 

Tangerine  is  the  first  musical  com- 
edy of  the  season.  It  makes  one 
hopeful  for  those  that  are  to  follow, 
because  it  is  so  very  much  better 
than  most  of  those  that  have 
passed.  It  is  not  merely  a  "produc- 
tion" or  "show."  It  has  a  plot  not 
burdensome  but  sufficient,  which  is 
adhered  to  and  carried  through  with 
many  amusing  moments.  It  has  some 
pleasant  music,  and  none  that  is  bad. 
It  is  well  but  not  extravagantly 
staged  and  mounted :  and  it  has  a 
well  rounded  cast  with  no  superflu- 
ous people  even  in  the  chorus. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  it 
is  that  there  are  several  really  fresh, 
witty  jokes  (which  are  not  dragged 
in  by  the  heels  to  score  a  point)  and 
few  that  have  lost  their  freshness. 
Julia  Sanderson,  charming  as  ever, 
singing  as  well  and  dancing  as  grace- 
fully, heads  the  cast.  She  is  ably 
supported  by  Frank  Crumit,  whose 
voice  and  smile  make  you  his  friend, 
and  by  John  Hazzard  as  the  head 
fun-maker  in  a  characteristically 
DeWolf  Hopper  role  of  which  he 
makes  the  most.  There  are  others 
besides  these ;  Allen  Kearns,  a  young 
chap,  who  with  Becky  Cauble  as  a 
foil  is  irresistably  engaging,  and 
plays  with  serious  purpose ;  Jeannetta 
Methven  who  with  clear,  pleasant 
voice,  does  some  real  comic  opera 
singing;  and  the  California  Four 
who  demonstrate  that  the  singing  of 
part  songs  is  not  extinct. 

Two  or  three  of  the  musical  num- 
bers are  especially  catchy,  the  duets 
"There's  a  Sunbeam  for  Every  Drop 
of  Rain,"  and  "Sweet  Lady"  scoring 
heavily. 

Several  people  were  concerned  in 
putting  "Tangerine"  together.  Law- 
rence Langner,  Phillip  Bartholomae 
and  Guy  Bolton  wrote  the  book, 
Howard  Johnson  the  lyrics,  and 
Carlo  Sanders  the  music:  and  it  was 
staged  by  George  Marion  and  Bert 
French,  to  all  of  whom  credit  is 
due  for  a  clean,  interesting  and 
entertaining  musical  comedy. 


FRAZEE.  "DuLCY."  Comedy  in 
3  acts  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and 
Marc  Connelly.  Produced  August 
13  with  this  cast : 


William  Parker 
Henry 

Gordon    Smith 
Tom  Sterrett 


Gregory  Kelly 

Harry  Lillford 

John  West'-ey 

Elliott  Xngent 


Dulcinea 

Schuyler  Van  Dyke 
C.  Rogers  Forbes 
Mrs.  Forhcs 
Angela  Forbes 
Vincent  Leach 
Blair  Patterson 


Lynn  Fontanne 

Gilbert  Douglas 

Wallis  Clark 

Constance  Pelissier 

Norma  Lee 

Howard  Lindsay 

George  Alison 


THE  season  is  very  young  but   I 
am  almost  persuaded  to  hazard 
a  small  wager  that  the  Pulitzer  prize 
for    the    best    American    comedy    of 
1920-21    will    go    to    "Dulcy"    which, 
after  a  long  run  in  Chicago,  is  now 
installed — and   again    I   predkt    for   a 
long    and    prosperous    stay — at    the 
Frazee  Theatre.      The  title  role  had 
its  creation  in  F.  P.  A.'s  column  and 
round  it,  as  a  central  figure,  George 
S.  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly  have 
worded    a   three    act    comedy    of    in- 
effable  joy.      Clean,   wholesome  and 
jolly,  knit  together  with  a  nice  sense 
of  cumulative  interest,  peppered  with 
dialogue,    salient    with    native,    naive 
wit,      "Dulcy"       is      as       good      as 
''Clarence,"   and   that   is   high   praise. 
These    two   plays,    to    my    mind,    are 
really     reflexes     of     our     American 
spirit   and   deserve   permanent   places 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  native  drama. 
Dulcy     is     one     of     those     kindly 
meaning  women,  who,   with  the   best 
intentions  in  the  world  to  help  every 
one  out,  only  succeeds   in   complicat- 
ing  business    deals,    love   affairs   and 
the  everything  else  that  go  to  make 
up  life  in  a  \V-estchester  suburb.    But 
the  fates  are  with  Dulcy  whose  bro- 
inidic   taint   makes    for    manv    comic 
passages,  and  in  the  end  things  come 
out    as    they    should,    to    the    perfect 
relief   of   all    concerned.      This   very 
human    role,    sketched    with    marvel- 
lous   surety,   and    combining    with    it 
sympathetic    charm,    is    rendered    by 
Lynn    Fontanne    with    a    sweet,    per- 
suasive,   kindly    gentleness    that    dis- 
arms    all     opposition.      Hers      is     a 
personal    triumph   and    a    demonstra- 
tion  of  histrionic  values   that   marks 
Miss   Fontanne   as   a   comedienne   of 
the   first   rank. 

Her  "kid"  brother,  somewhat  in- 
articulate at  times,  is  nicely  done  by 
Gregory  Kelly,  and  Wallis  Clark  as 
a  grouchy  member  of  the  house  party 
is  admirably  adroit,  as  is  Gilbert 
Douglas  in  a  "surprise"  role  which 
he  enacts  with  distinction  and  skill. 
A  movie  picture  scenario  writer 
as  personated  by  Howard  Lindsay, 
centralizes  some  very  satiric  thrusts 
at  movie  weaknesses. 

John  Westley,  Elliott  Nugent,  very 
breezy  and  youthful,  Harry  Lillford, 
Constance  Pelissier,  Norma  Lee  and 
George  Alison  are  all  happily  cast. 
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LITTLE  STORIES  OF  THE  STAGE 


The  Dream  of  Dulcia 


EMERGENCY 


AWAKENING 
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TIMES  SQUARE.  "HONORS  ARE 
EVEN."  Comedy  in  3  acts  by  Roi 
Cooper  Megrue. 
with  this  cast: 


Produced  Aug.   10 


Belinde 

Vaughan  Outerbridge 

The  Chair  Man 

Ralph  Kingsland 

A  Man 

Xeigel  Gordon 

John  Leighton 

Parker 

Lucile  Berkeley 

Oeorgy  Ilaile 

David  Carter 

Luigi 

Hannah 


Lola  Fisher 
Horace  Sinclair 
Laurence  Redmond 
Paul  Kelly 
Ambrose  Martin 
Henry  Mowry 
William  Courtenay 
Horace  Pollock 
Eleanor  Woodruff 
Boots  Wooster 
Clifford  Dempsey 
Ralph  Simone 
Mable  Stanton 


MR.  MEGRUE  has  always  been 
a  faithful  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  melodrama.  Nor  has  he 
ever  teen  backward  in  utilizing  old 
stage  devices.  In  "Honors  Are 
Even"  he  remains  true  to  form 
giving  a  modern  twist  to  time  worn 
situations  and  the  result  is  a  comedy 
which,  although  rather  talky,  has 
some  interesting  situations  and  at 
no  time  lapses  into  complete  dulness. 
Belinde  Carter,  a  sophisticated  young 
person  of  uncertain  age  has  three 
suitors.  First — a  vapid  Englishman 
who  proposes  and  is  declined  with 
thanks  in  a  chair  on  the  Board  Walk. 
Second — a  nice  boy  who  develops  a 
case  of  calf-love  and  is  treated 
surgically  for  it  in  a  car  on  the 
State  Road.  Third — a  much  more 
experienced  hand  who  reveals  him- 
self as  a  kleptomaniac. 

Then,  in  the  Spring,  at  the  Carter 
country  place,  comes  along  the  man 
and  Belinde's  heart  chooses.  The 
newcomer  is  an  author  a  bit  more 
world-wise  than  Belinde  herself,  and 
the  two  play  the  game  of  love  most 
cleverly,  to  find  in  the  end  that  both 
are  worsted,  and  both  have  won, 
and  honors  are  even. 

Lola  Fisher  plays  Belinde  with 
zest  and  gives  the  role  an  individual 
and  charming  touch.  She  receives 
her  three  proposals  with  aplomb 
and  disposes  of  them  with  adroit- 
ness; and  when  the  real  duel  comes 
she  shows  herself  a  game  fighter. 
William  Courtenay  as  the  drama- 
tist, is  a  gentlemanly  antagonist, 
never  removing  the  button  from  his 
foil.  The  two  are  well  matched  and 
often  strike  fire  in  scoring  their 
points. 

The  assisting  cast  is  well  balanced 
and  adequate,  the  three  unsuccessful 
lovers,  Horace  Sinclair,  Paul  Kelly, 
and  Henry  Mowry  possibly  deserv- 
ing special  mention. 

A  novel  note  in  the  staging  of 
the  first  act  is  the  one  of  moving 
pictures  in  silhouette,  and  the  intro- 


duction  of  the  rolling-chair,  the  au- 
tomobile and   Florida's   sandy   beach. 

both   are   out   of   place    and    wasting          Ww 
themselves    in   a   show   of   this   kind.           \  ;j( 
The    melody   part    of    the   play    is 
furnished    by    Raymond    Hubbell,    in 
a    few    consistently    rhythmical    mu- 
sical-comedy    tunes,     each     one     of 
which    does    double    duty,    first    for 
singing   and   then    for   dancing. 

CORT.     "SONNY."      Musical    play 
in  3  acts.     Music  by  Raymond  Hub- 
bell.     Lyrics  by   George   V.   Hobart. 
Produced  August   16   with  this  cast  : 

Buddy                                         Carl  Randall 
james                                  Russell  Medcraft 
Florence                                    Berta  Donne 
\ora                                  Georgie  Laurence 
Harper  Craig                              Richie  Ling 
Mrs.  Crosby                              Emma  Dunn 
Charlie  Crosby             Ernest  Glendinning 
Madge                                    Estelle  Howard 
Jasper                                        Bert  Melville 
Henry                                       Horace  James 
Joe  Marden                   Ernest  Glendinning 
Alicia                                        Mabel  Withee 
Thomas                             James  Kilpatrick 
Zeke                                                   Jack  Fox 
Zach                                           Joseph  Evans 
Dick                                     Robert  Pollock 
Harry                              William  Meredith 
Martin                                            Fred  Grod 
Donald                                  Nate  Goodwin 
Rose                                              Violet  Gray 
Rosemary                                Dorothy  Clark 

39TH   STREET.    THE  NIGHTCAP."              1 
Comedy    in    2    acts    by    Guy    Bolton            \A. 
and  Max  Marcin.     Produced  August 
15  with  this  cast  :                                                    ^ 

'  Charles                                   Ronald  Colman 
Policeman                                     John  \Vray 
Jerry  Hammond           John  Daly  Murphy 
Col.  James  Constance              Jack  Raflael 
Lester  Knowlcs              H.  Dudley  Hawley 
Mrs.  Lester  Knowles       Elizabeth  Risdon 
Anne  Maynard                      Flora  Sheffield 
Fred  Hammond                           Grant  Mils 
Robert  Andrews                   Jerome  Patrick 
George  Rainsfcrd                 Walter  Horton 
Rev.  Dr.  Forbes                         Wilson  Day 
Coroner  Watrous                 Halbert  Brown 

Scldon                             W.  W.  Shuttleford                     ,  K 
i 

T~<HF.    XTGHTCAP"   labeled    as   a              TIT 

WITH    "Sonny"   on   the   boards, 
Keith's    will   have   to    look   to 
their    laurels    ai    purveyors   of    high- 
class   vaudeville. 

"Sonny,"  dubbed  a  melody  play  by 
its  author,  George  V.  Hobart,  is  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  piece  of  patch- 
work—much too  brilliant  in  fact. 
But  the  colors  good  enough  in  them- 
selves, do  not  match,  the  stitches 
show  where  they  shouldn't,  and 
when  all  is  said  it  is  just  patchwork. 
It  is  a  strong  effort  to  please  all 
tastes  and  maybe  it  will ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  in  the  end  to  please  none. 
It  has  a  war  background,  which 
is  depressing;  it  has  a  lot  of  mushy 
sentiment  which  is  almost  nauseating; 
there  are  moments  when  the  author 
seems  to  be  travestying  "Clarence ;" 
there  are  others  when  there  are  faint 
hints  of  other  plays;  and  there  is 
much  time  given  to  regular  vaude- 
ville stunts.  It  is  all  a  grand  di- 
vertissement. 

Carl  Randall  does  some  interesting 
dancing,  at  times  effectively  assisted 
by  Berta  Donne;  Dorothy  Clark 
plays  the  piano  in  whirlwind  fashion, 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance.  There 
is  a  quintet  of  young  men,  returned 
soldiers,  that  bursts  into  song  at 
intervals ;  there  is  Georgie  Lawrence 
who  does  an  Irish  sketch;  Mabel 
Withee,  who  sings — more  or  less; 
Esther  Howard,  a  heartless  vamp; 
and  there  are  Emma  Dunn  and 
Ernest  Glendinning;  she  of  course 
as  a  mother,  this  time  a  blind  one, 
but  clairvoyant,  and  he  in  the  double 
role  of  twin  sons.  The  work  of 
both  is  quiet  and  satisfactory,  but 


A  New  Mystery  Comedy,  gives  the 
auditor  a  variety  of  sensations  during 
the  progress  of  its  two  acts.  It  is 
not  until  the  end  of  the  first  act 
that  the  mystery  part  is  developed, 
after  much  preparation  which  arouses 
at  times  curiosity  and  again  appre- 
hension, with  jiow  and  then  some 
comedy  sprinkled  in. 

It  ail  concerns  a  murder,  which  is 
committed,  with  the  numerous  con- 
fusing details  necessary  to  make  a 
melodrama  or  a  detective  story,  just 
as  the  curtain  falls  on  this  act.  It 
takes  another  long  act  to  unravel 
and  assort  these  details  and  to  dis- 
cover the  murderer ;  and  it  is  not 
done  in  melodramatic  manner  at  all, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  broad  comedy 
which  breaks  out  now  and  then  into 
sheer  farce.  One  spends  the  time 
between  laughs  in  wondering  what 
can  happen  next.  There  are  plenty 
of  thrills,  some  of  them  of  a  rem- 
iniscent character;  and  there  are, 
especially  in  the  second  act,  plenty 
of  laughs  too.  And  it  is  all  inter- 
esting— or  amusing — in  one  way  or 
another. 

There  is  an  all-round  good  cast 
provided.  The  shining  light  among 
the  men  is  John  Daly  Murphy,  who 
provides  a  laugh  in  almost  every 
line  he  speaks.  Jerome  Patrick  is 
the  handsome  hero,  a  bank  president 
who  tries — and  fails — to  get  himself 
murdered  that  the  bank  may  remain 
solvent.  He  plays  earnestly  but  is 
not  always  convincing.  Ronald  Col- 
man and  John  Wray  succeed  in 
making  much  of  two  smaller  parts. 
(Continued  on  page  274) 
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DU  L  C  Y  is  a  young  married 
woman,  eager  to  help  her 
husband,  a  manufacturer  of  jewel- 
ry, who  is  in  difficulties.  Without 
her  husband  knowing,  she  invites 
the  magnate  of  the  jewelry  trade 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  a 
week  end  party.  She  also  invites  a 
motion  picture  scenarist,  who  is 
in  love  with  the  magnate's  daugh- 
ter, and  whom  the  magnate  tho- 
roughly dislikes,  and  a  supposedly 
wealthy  society  man  who  starts 
a  flirtation  with  the  magnate's 
wife.  The  magnate's  advertising 
man  and  Dulcy's  brother,  both  of 
whom  are  in  love  with  the  mag- 
nate's daughter,  complete  the  list 
of  guests.  With  such  a  combina- 
tion, the  number  of  opportunities 
for  amusing  situations  is  infinite. 
After  Dulcy  has  apparently  abso- 
lutely wrecked  all  her  husband's 
chances,  by  a  happy  chance  every- 
thing works  out  right. 


John  Westley  and  Lynn  Fontanne  in 
George  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly's 
comedy  of  the  familiar  bromidic  chat- 
terbox whose  efforts  to  be  helpful 
involve  all  concerned  in  unforseen 
difficulties 


Left   to   right:    John   Westley,   Constance   Pelissier,   Wallis  Clark,   Norma   Lee,   Howard    Lindsey,  Lynn  Fontanne,  Gregory  Kelly 
Dulcy,  with  unabated  effervescence,  endeavors  to  entertain  her  ill   assorted   house  party 


DULCY 


COMEDY 
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BROMIDES 


SHAKESPEARE  UP  TO  DATE 

What  if  Hamiet  had  not  come  to  a  tragic  end? 


By  EARL  BARROY 

Illustration   by   Malcolm    L<i   Prade 


HAMLET    has    not   paid    any    attention 
to  the  appearance  of  the  spectre.     He 
addressed  himself  to  the  court  physi- 
cian and  took  some  bromo;  his  nerves  became 
quiet,  and  the  spectre  did  not  appear  any  more. 
He  married  Ophelia.    Three 
years  have  passed. 

The  scene  represents  the 
apartment  of  Hamlet. 
Hamlet,  sitting  in  the  arm- 
chair, is  reading.  Ophelia 
enters. 

OPHELIA:     Again    at    your 

reading?    Tell  me,  please, 

what  are  you  reading  so 

continually?     What  is  the 

matter     with     you,     any- 
way ! 
HAMLET:      Words!    words! 

words ! 
OPHELIA:      Silly  answer! 

(Shrugs     her     shoulder). 

You  think  it's  witty !    Not 

at    all !       I    came   to    ask 

you  for  money  for  a  new 

dress.    .    . 
HAMLET:     Another      dress! 

Suffering      Moses  —  do 

you  take  me   for  a   prof- 
iteer ? 
OPHELIA  :      That's   enough ! 

Keep    your    tirades    for 

yourself!     It  has  become 

your   principal   occupation 

to  hang  around  and  make 

discourses    to    everybody. 

All    Elsinore    is    sick    of 

you.    Just   think  what   an 

ass  you  make  of  yourself  ! 

When    there    is    no    one 

else  to  make  speeches  to, 

you   make  them  to  your- 
self !     Only  yesterday  you 

were  seen  walking  up  and 

down      in      the      gallery, 

waving  your  arms  wildly 

and    talking   nonsense    to 

yourself.      It's    simply 

ridiculous !         Everybody 

takes  you  for  a  madman ! 
HAMLET:  I  was  meditating  on  the  question: 

"To  be  or  not  to  be?" 
OPHELIA  :     Very  silly  question  !    You're  always 

meditating !      It    makes   me    sick!    .    .     . 
Doesn't    do   a    darn   thing — just   meditates. 

You're  just  an  old  woman,  not  a  man ! 
HAMLET:     (Shaking  his  head).     And  I  loved 

you,  Ophelia ! 

OPHELIA  :     You  were  wrong ! 
HAMLET:     I    loved    you    as    forty    thousand 

brothers  could  not  love !" 
OPHELIA:     (With  a  deep  sigh).    Yes,  indeed! 

Unfortunately  I  know  something  about  this 

matter.     (Suddenly).     Tell  me,  please,  why 


did   you   marry   me   if  you   loved   me   with 
brotherly  love?     Oh,  indeed,  my  father  was 
right  when  he  told  me   .    .    . 
HAMLET:     I  am  tired  of  that  old   fool!     He 
is  just  a  fawning  flatterer  who  bores  every- 


"You've  turned  this  Palace  into  a  school  of  dramatic  art" 


one  with   his   silly,  vacuous  chatter. 

OPHELIA  :  I  pray  you  not  to  abuse  my  father. 
He  is  a  respectable  old  gentleman.  Every- 
body at  the  Court  venerates  him,  even  your 
uncle,  the  King,  who  is  a  thousand  times 
cleverer  than  you. 

HAMLET:  The  King  is  cleverer  than  I?  With 
what  a  blindness  has  heaven  covered  your 
eyes ! 

OPHELIA  :  Yes,  cleverer !  Much  cleverer ! 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  King,  and  you, 
with  all  your  vaunted  cleverness,  are  still 
only  a  Prince !  I  will  not  let  you  abuse  my 
father!.  He  is  everything  in  the  world  to 


me!  I  have  no  mother!  (She  weeps.) 
HAMLET:  God  be  praised  that  he  has  not 
presented  me  with  a  mother-in-law !  Then 
my  misfortune  would  be  complete!  It  is 
enough  to  have  such  a  father-in-law ! 

OPHELIA:  I  tell  you  once 
more,  don't  dare  to  abuse 
my  father !  Do  not  for- 
get that  there  is  someone 
who  can  defend  him  1  My 
brother,  Laertes  .  .  . 
HAMLET:  A  hair-brained 
fellow,  a  madcap  who  is 
in  debt  up  to  his  ears ! 
I  am  nauseated  with  your 
brother!  His  only  business 
is  to  dig  money  out  of  his 
sister !  And  I  must  pay 
for  the  dissipations  of  my 
dear  brother-in-law. 
OPHELIA  :  He  conducts 
himself  in  conformity 
witli  his  rank  and  posi- 
tion !  You  could  learn 
from  him  how  to  behave ! 
It's  a  real  shame,  a  dis- 
grace, a  dishonor!  A 
Prince  of  Denmark  who 
spends  his  time  in  the 
company  of  players! 
Stages  amateur  perform- 
ances !  Turns  the  palace 
into  a  School  of  Drama- 
tic Art! 

HAMLET:  I  love  art! 
OPHELIA:  Then  go  on!  If 
you  want  to  offer  flowers 
and  jewels  to  actresses, 
all  right !  But  don't  stage 
amateur  performances ! 
The  next  thing  you  will 
be  turning  yourself  into 
a  prompter.  And  that 
isn't  all  ...  with  whom 
do  you  consort?  With 
grave-diggers.  You 
prowl  through  cemeteries 
the  whole  night  long,  and 
come  home  at  dawn  with 
a  load  of  mouldy  bones ! 
HAMLET  :  It  was  but  the 
skull  of  jester  Yorick. 

OPHELIA  :  Jester  yourself  !  You  don't  know 
how  to  behave  in  decent  society.  You  should 
take  Rosenkrantz  or  Guildenstern  for  an 
example. 

HAMLET:  Rosenkrantz!  Guildenstern!  Your 
aide-de-camps !  I  know,  Madam,  that  you 
are  trying  to  vamp  them  !  They  are  nothing 
but  Court  dolls,  who  only  know  how  to 
bow  and  clank  their  spurs ! 
OPHELIA  :  They  know  how  to  behave  them- 
selves in  society.  I  warn  you  now !  If  you 
dare  once  more  to  flash  out  with  a  joke  of 
the  kind  you  (Continued  on  page  276) 
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Of  course,  much 
amusement  is  derived 
from  someone  being 
compromised  —  p  e  r- 
fectly  innocently 
naturally — a  n  d  the 
young  things  hiding 
behind  the  staircase 
in  terror  are  in  for 
a  lot  of  trouble. 
Dorothy  Mackaye,  a 
clever  newcomer,  as 
Pattie  Walrick,  and 
Lorin  Baker  as  Billy 
Felton 


A  farce  from  the  pens  of 
Wilson  Collison  and  Avery 
Hopwood  is  bound  to  be  full 
of  marital  and  other  tangles. 
Louis  Kimball  and  Hazel  Dawn 
as  Teddy  and  Gertie  Darling 
try — apparently  not  very  suc- 
cessfully— to  untwist  some  of 
the  knotted  strands 


Hazel  Dawn,  beautiful  and 
scintillating  as  the  pursued 
Gertie  about  to  vanish  into  the 
hayloft,  displays  the  bejewelled 
object  of  the  lonjr  and  involved 
search 


Left  to  right:    Eleanor  Dawn,  Adele     Holland,    Hazel    Dawn 


COMIC     SITUATIONS     IN     "GETTING     GERTIE'S     GARTER" 
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THE  SCENE  IS  LAID— 

Modern  playwrights  superior  in  technic  to  old  time  dramatists 
By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

(Concluded  from  last  month) 


SHERIDAN,  writing  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  a  theatre  which 
had  skillful  scene-painters,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  change  the  scene  as  often  as  he  found 
convenient  in  the  course  of  a  single  act.  And 
his  successors,  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  profited  by  his  example,  never 
straining  their  invention  to  devise  pretexts 
to  bringing  characters  to  a  single  obligatory 
place  and  unhesitatingly  shifting  the  scene  to 
any  other  place  where  these  characters  might 
more  naturally  assemble  and  meet  together. 
Apparently  it  was  Lessing,  who  in  his 
"Minna  von  Barnhelm"  first  made  a  compro- 
mise between  the  complexity  of  the  English 
practise  and  the  simplicity  of  the  French. 
He  adopted  the  method  of  making  no  change 
during  an  act,  and  of  making  any  change  he 
needed  between  acts.  This  had  obvious  ad- 
vantages; and  it  is  what  we  find  in  the  dramas 
of  Hugo  and  the  elder  Dumas  as  well  as  in 
the  comedies  of  Scribe,  Augier  and  the  younger 
Dumas.  In  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  dramatic  literature  of  France  set 
the  model  for  the  dramatic  literatures  of 
every  other  country.  It  was  from  Scribe, 
Augier  and  the  younger  Dumas  that  Ibsen 
learned  his  trade;  and  in  his  social  dramas 
he  has  only  one  scene  to  the  act, — often  going 
behind  Lessing  to  Moliere,  and  having  only 
one  scene  for  all  his  acts. 

THE  single  scene  to  the  act  was  introduced 
into  England  by  T.  W.  Robertson  who 
was  followed  in  Great  Britain  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Arthur  Pinero, 
James  M.  Barrie,  and  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
and  in  the  United  States  by  Bronson  Howard, 
Augustus  Thomas,  and  Clyde  Fitch.  It  was 
adopted  in  Germany  by  Sudermann  and  Haupt- 
mann,  in  Italy  by  d'Annunzio,  and  in  Spain 
by  Echegaray  and  Benevente.  It  has  so  tho- 
roughly imposed  itself  on  the  drama  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  playgoers  are  always  a 
little  surprised  when  they  are  expected  to  sit 
in  darkness,  while  the  scene  upon  which  the 
curtain  has  risen,  is  changed  for  another  scene 
upon  which  the  curtain  is  to  fall. 

One  reason  why  the  method  of  one-set-to- 
the-act  has  won  world-wide  acceptance  is  that 
it  enables  the  stage-director  to  achieve  a  more 
elaborate  realism  in  his  scenery,  furniture,  and 
accessories.  Today  we  are  accustomed  to  sec 
characters  living,  moving  and  having  their 
being  in  surroundings  not  only  appropriate 
but  characteristic.  Neither  playwright  nor 
playgoer  is  satisfied  if  the  drawing-room  is 
merely  a  drawing-room;  they  both  want  it 
to  suggest  the  drawing-room  of  the  heroine 
of  that  particular  play,  frankly  individualistic 
of  her  and  subtly  expressing  her  personality. 
If  the  stage  is  supposed  to  represent  the  library 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  we  expect  it  to 
have  that  appearance,  more  or  less  exactly; 
and  if  it  is  shown  to  us  as  the  dining-room 
of  a  vulgar  profiteer,  we  are  pleased  to 


observe  the  obvious  evidences  of  his  preten- 
tiousness. Playwrights  and  producers  have 
been  scrupulous  in  creating  for  playgoers  this 
atmospheric  harmony ;  and  we  have  now  be- 
come so  exacting  in  our  demands  for  it  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  us  to  accept  the 
more  or  less  makeshift  furnishings  which  were 
considered  adequate  three  score  years  ago 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  shift  the  scenes 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  one  act. 

DURING  the  past  half  century  the  single- 
set-to-the-act  has  been  found  to  have 
many  advantages;  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  there  will  be  a  return  to  any  of  the 
earlier  methods,  the  frequent  scene-shifting 
during  the  acts  or  the  sceneless  stage  of  the 
Tudor  theatre.  It  is  true  that  there  are  abun- 
dant signs  of  a  revolt  against  the  mangling 
and  mutilation  which  our  modern  scenic  com- 
plexity has  imposed  upon  the  revivals  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies  and  tragedies.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  recover  at  least  a 
little  of  the  large  freedom  of  the  Elizabethan 
platform  and  to  combine  as  far  as  may  be 
possible  the  beauty  of  modern  decoration  with 
a  simplicity  more  in  accord  with  Shakespeare's 
own  methods. 

While  the  single-set-to-the-act  is  perfectly 
acceptable  for  modern  plays,  constructed  to 
meet  its  conditions,  it  is  far  less  satisfactory 
when  it  compels  readjustments  of  tragedies 
which  were  composed  in  compliance  with 
conditions  entirely  dissimilar.  And  even  if  no 
one  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction  can  be 
called  completely  successful,  they  serve  to 
indicate  the  path  along  which  progress  is  pos- 
sible. The  sumptuous  spectacular  adornment 
which  might  be  given  to  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  or  to  "Tempest"  is  not  de- 
manded by  the  severer  stories  of  "Hamlet" 
and  "Othello."  Sooner  or  later,  we  may  hope  to 
see  a  welcome  modification  of  staging  of  which 
Henry  Irving  availed  himself  with  skill  and 
taste  and  liberality,  in  favor  of  a  presentation 
less  sumptuous  but  not  less  beautiful  in  its 
comparative  simplicity  and  not  achieved  at 
the  sacrifice  of  Shakespeare's  own  construction. 

For  most  of  the  plays  of  today,  comedies 
and  social  dramas,  farces  and  even  melodra- 
mas, the  single-set-to-the-act  has  many  ad- 
vantages; yet  it  has  certain  disadvantages, 
which  it  may  be  interesting  to  discuss  briefly. 
For  one  thing,  it  puts  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  playwright  in  that  it 
compels  him  to  invent  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  the  arrival  of  each  of  the  characters, 
one  after  another,  before  the  audience. 

THESE  characters  may  belong  to  different 
stations  in  life;  they  may  be  almost  un- 
known to  one  another;  they  may  even  have 
reasons  of  their  own  for  avoiding  one  another ; 
and  yet  they  must  be  brought  together  in  the 
place  which  the  playwright  has  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  his  act.  What  is  more,  their  appear- 


ance in  the  play  must  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
their  own  volitions.  As  each  of  them  walks- 
on  the  stage  the  spectators  must  be  made  to 
see  at  once,  and  with  as  little  explanation  as 
possible,  the  motive  which  has  brought  him. 
And  this  motive  must  be  not  only  instantly 
apparent  but  obviously  plausible.  If  the  mo- 
tive does  not  seem  adequate  our  attention  is- 
thereby  distracted  more  or  less ;  and  the  play- 
wright has  failed  to  conserve  what  Herbert 
Spencer  called  the  Economy  of  Attention. 

This  is  a  difficult  feat  to  accomplish ;  and 
that  it  is  achieved  in  the  majority  of  modern 
plays  is  testimony  to  the  technical  dexterity 
of  the  dramatists  of  today — a  dexterity  far 
exceeding  that  demanded  of  the  dramatists 
of  yesterday.  Shakespeare  did  not  have  to 
solve  this  problem,  since  his  sceneless  platform 
was  a  neutral  ground  which  might  be  any- 
where and  on  which  any  two  of  his  characters- 
could  meet  without  cavil ;  and  Sheridan,  in 
his  turn,  had  not  to  wrestle  with  this  difficulty 
since  he  could  change  his  scene  at  will  and  if 
his  characters  did  not  want  to  meet  at  the 
appointed  place,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  change 
the  place  to  one  where  they  would  come 
together  willingly. 

The  easiest  way  for  the  playwright  to  get 
his  characters  together  is  to  choose  for  their 
reunion  a  place  and  a  moment  when  the  spec- 
tators would  expect  a  variety  of  persons  to 
assemble.  This  is  one  of  the  explanations 
why  the  modern  dramatist  is  forever  inviting 
us  to  dinner  or  to  afternoon  tea  or  to  a 
ball,  all  of  which  occasions  when  groups  are 
collected. 

BUT  here  he  has  to  surmount  another 
stumbling  block ;  he  must  find  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  temporarily  getting  rid  of 
the  rest  of  those  present  so  that  the  hero  and 
heroine  can  have  their  intimate  discussion  of 
their  private  affairs ;  and  this  is  a  task  quite 
as  delicate ;  although  it  may  be  a  little  less 
difficult  since  the  spectator  will  presumably 
be  eager  to  listen  to  the  lovers  and  therefore 
he  will  be  tolerant  of  the  excuses  which 
result  in  their  being  left  alone  for  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary. 

In  view  of  this  second  difficulty  the  play- 
wright may  prefer  to  a  place  where  people 
assemble,  a  drawing-room  or  an  Italian 
garden,  a  place  where  people  are  only  passing 
through,  the  office  of  a  hotel  or  a  room  in  a 
museum.  The  hotel-office  is  especially  useful 
for  a  first  act  in  which  an  unrelated  host  of 
characters  may  be  introduced  without  in  any 
way  departing  from  the  facts  of  everyday 
experience.  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  utilized  a 
country  hotel  in  the  opening  act  of  "Get- 
Rich-Quick  Wallingford,"  an  act  which  was  a 
masterpiece  of  exposition ;  and  Mr.  William 
deMille  used  a  city  hotel  in  the  opening  act 
of  "Woman"  with  corresponding  felicity  of 
effect.  The  room  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
which  contains  (Continued  on  page  270) 
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"The  Mikado"  set  on  the  open  stage  of  the  Municipal  Theatre, 

with   its    background    of    trees   and   shrubbery,    delights   the   eye 

as  well  as  the  ear 


Hon.  Henry  W.  Kiel,  Mayor  of 
St.  Louis  takes  keen  pride  in 
their  Municipal  Theatre.  He 
has  given  this  and  other  com- 
munity welfare  measures  his 
undivided  support,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis  have  shown 
their  appreciation  by  repeatedly 
re-electing  him  to  office 


Mr.  Nelson  Cunliff,  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  City  of 
St.  Louis,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Productions  Commit- 
tee of  the  Municipal  Theatre. 
Mr.  Cunliff  first  conceived  .the 
idea  of  Municipal  Opera,  and  to 
him  is  due  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  for  its  success 


®A-W  Sand  era 


A   section    of   the   audience   assembled   to    hear   light    opera   at    the    St.    Louis    Municipal    Theatre,    an    insti- 
tution   fostered   by   the   City.     The   opera   season    opens   each    year    in   July   and    continues    for  two    months 
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WORTH  WHILE  PICTURES  OF  THE  MONTH 


By    FRANK    VREELAND 


IT  CAN  be  said  of  a  number  of  pictures  nowadays  that 
as  photodramas  they  are  good  sccnics.     At  least  a   long 
shot    of    far-flung    mountains    is    often    more    appealing 
than  a  close-up  of  some  snub-nosed  heroine  trying  to  squeeze 
out    the    tears.      Occasionally    one    feels    that   a    mere   actor, 
trickling   through    a    spacious    valley,    has   been    lost    in    the 
scenery,  but  as  often   as  not   with  some  casts  that  is  cause 
for  rejoicing. 

Sometimes  the  background  is  an  actual  stimulus  to  the 
story,  and  such  is  the  case  in  Elinor  Glyn's  first  original 
tale  for  the  screen,  "The  Great  Moment."  in  which  a  pano- 
rama lets  loose  a  veritable  landslide  of  feelings.  A  young 
girl,  daughter  of  an  English  'nobleman,  with  gipsy  blood  in 
her  vains  inherited  from  her  Russian  mother,  is  gazing  -at 
one  of  those  dazzling  Western  views  that  has  apparently 
made  Mrs.  Glyn  an  American  scenery  booster,  when  it  stirs 
in  her  and  in  the  young  American  engineer  ho.vering  nearby 
recognition  of  their  love,  which  shows  what  nature  can  do 
even  without  an  earthquake. 

The  picture  is  far  from  having  that  tinge  of  absurdity 
traceable  in  Mrs.  Glyn's  printed  works,  possibly  because  she 
had  the  assistance  in  its  concoction  of  an  expert  photoplay- 
wright,  Monte  Katterjohn,  who  kept  the  romance  from 
becoming  rancid.  It  is  one  of  the  few  society  films  with 
originality  and  force,  showing  a  tense  dramatic  pull  when- 
ever necessary,  while  there  are  sumptuous  ball  scenes,  in  one 
of  which  Gloria  Svvanson  dives  into  a  huge  tank  set  for  a 
marine  dinner  and,  being  a  graduate  of  the  bathing  girl  bevy, 
obviously  enjoys  herself  thoroughly,  even  though  wearing  an 
expensive  gown.  Miss  Swanson,  for  whom  this  cinema  was 
especially  devised  to  signalize  her  elevation  to  stardom,  dis- 
plays a  genuine  sense  of  characterization  in  her  dual  roles 
of  mother  and  daughter,  though  she  might  better  have  jumped 
into  the  water  with  some  of  her  other  gowns  rather  than 
the  one  she  chose.  Milton  Sills  is  attractive  as  the  engineer 
and  Chevalier  Bayard  of  her  dreams,  and  wears  a  rough 
mining  costume — with  patch  pockets — almost  as  well  as  he 
does  a  dress  suit. 

ASIDE  from  several  charming  outdoor  vistas,  the  set- 
tings for  "The  Conquering  Power"  are  mainly  interiors, 
quite  reminiscent  of  Rex  Ingram's  preceding  production,  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  which  suggests  that  the 
director  may  have  decided  to  make  use  of  some  of  the 
leftover  sets  from  the  earlier  picture  and  save  money  in  the 
studio — for  once.  His  screen  adaptation  of  Balzac's  "Eugenie 
Grandet"  is  quite  admirably  executed,  imparting  much  of  the 
sense  of  solidity  and  gradual  crescendo  of  the  original,  while 
there  'is  an  exceedingly  powerful  climax  in  which  the  miserly 
father  is  crushed  by  the  terrifying  talons  that  come  clutching 
from  his  hoarded  gold,  which  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  producer  concentrated  on  this  scene  and  tacked  the  rest 
of  the  picture  on  it. 

The  "conquering  power"  of  the  photoplay  is  not  the  lust 
for  gold,  but  the  strength  of  love,  which  remains  faithful 
through  the  years  even  though  .the  absent  lover  seemingly 
does  not  send  so  much  as  a  picture  postcard  with  "wish  you 
were  here."  Alice  Terry,  who  is  as  lovely,  an  actress  as  any 
now  visible  on  the  screen— even  a  close-up  cannot  bulge  her 
beauty  askew—conyeys  very  simply  the  virginal  ingenuousness 
of  the  French  girl,  and  vibrates  with  emotion  whenever 
required.  Rudolph  Valentine,  her  co-player  in  "The  Four 
Horsemen,"  again  appears  opposite  her,  revealing  the  same 
suave  sense  of  Latin  character,  which  might  have  been  done, 
however,  without  quite  so  much  vaseline  on  his  hair.  Ingram 
is  as  successful  as  ever  with  those  shimmering  light  effects 
in  his  genre  studies  that  make  him  appear  like  a  Munkacsy 
done  up  for  the  screen. 


GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  in  her  first  story  written 
directly  for  the  film  trade,  entitled  "Don't  Neglect 
Your  Wife."  would  appear  at  first  blush  to  have  gone  over 
to  the  sophisticated  school  of  the  DeMilles,  in  which  most 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  are  broken  amid  expensive  sur- 
roundings and  then  it  is  all  made  perfectly  proper  and  fit  for 
family  consumption  by  hitching  a  moral  to  it.  But  whatever 
preachment  this  picture  might  possess  is  presently  lost  in 
the  Bucket  of  Blood  and  other  famous  landmarks  of  the 
old  Five  Points  District  of  New  York,  where  no  moral  could 
live  even  if  it  were  as  tiny  as  a  microbe. 

The  story  is  laid  in  the  San  Francisco  of  half  a  century 
ago,  which  Mrs.  Atherton  knows  so  well,  in  an  era  when 
to  be  divorced  in  the  best  circles  was  regarded  as  making 
one  as  conspicuous  as  not  to  be  divorced  does  now.  A 
husband  who  has  paid  scant  attention  to  his  wife  finds  that 
she  has  done  the  obvious  ami  turned  for  companionship  to 
a  rising  young  writer,  whereupon  the  husband  with  over- 
powering righteousness  forces  the  author  to  leave  town  and 
turn  for  comradeship  to  drink  in  New  York.  The  wife. 
refusing  to  leave  her  husband  despite  her  love  for  the  other 
man,  nevertheless  takes  to  the  bottle  herself  in  order  to 
accompany  her  despairing  lover  step  by  step  on  his  downward 
path  —  rather  a  charrr.ing  mystic  idea,  interesting  alike  to 
Maeterlinckians  and  prohibitionists.  When  her  husband 
eventually  divorces  her  she  pulls  herself  together  in  order 
to  go  East  and  effect  her  lover's  regeneration,  with  the  hilp  of 
a  couple  of  husky  policemen  in  dragging  him  from  Hie  slums. 

As  an  exposition  of  the  idea  that  woman's  love  is  strong 
enough  to  compel  her  disintegrating  character  to  save  itself 
in  order  to  save  another  failing  soul,  the  story  srips  you. 


,M  FOX'S  melodramatic  productions  have  this 
outstanding  merit  :  that  whatever  assaults  they  may 
make  on  one's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  t'ley  move 
straight  to  the  point  in  their  search  for  a  thrill  without 
making  any  paralyzing  pretense  that  they're  teaching  a  lesson 
or  uplifting  the  world.  Consequently  they  may  increase  the 
palpitations  of  the  heart  noticeably,  but  they  leave  the  mind 
absolutely  unfatigued.  Of  this  class  is  "Shame."  a  pretentious 
offering  written  by  Emmett  J.  Flynn  and  Bernard  McConville, 
which  centers  upon  a  wealthy  young  man  who  is  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  Alaska  with  his  new-born  babe  through  the 
haunting  fear  fostered  by  an  opium  ring  that  he  is  half-white. 
half-Chinese,  and  hence  would  be  socially  acceptable  neither 
to  his  fellow  millionaires  nor  to  laundrymen. 

John  Gilbert  displays  the  distracted  young  man's  feeling's 
so  energetically  that  his  very  shoulder-blades  "emote."  George 
Siegmann,  Rosemary  Theby  and  William  V.  Mong  are  others 
in  a  cast  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece  capably,  but 
it  is  in  its  underground  scenes  of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown 
and  its  northern  snowstorm  that  the  picture  does  most  to 
make  one  realize  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 

npRANSCRIPTIONS  of  the  spirit  of  an  atmospheric  story 
-I-  are  so  rarely  successful  that  one  must  point  out  an 
exception  in  "Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  which  preserves 
the  organic  structure  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  original  so  well 
that  alcohol  couldn't  do  it  better.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  tenuous  thread  of  the  story. 
actually  undramatic,  in  Kipling's  epic  of  unsanctioned  love 
in  India;  yet  all  the  pristine  delicacy  of  handling  is  here. 
making  the  picture  so  fragrant  that  exhibitors  need  not 
resort  to  the  common  device  of  burning  incense  to  give  nn 
Oriental  air.  Largely  this  is  due  to  the  tender,  wistful  play- 
.ing  of  Virginia  Faire  as  the  little  Hindu  maiden,  for  Miss 
Faire  suggests  an  alien  without  reminding  one  that  her  racial 
quality  came  from  a  grease  paint  box. 
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By  M.  E.  KEHOE 


Photos  by  White  Studio 


Our  Future  Admirals  in 
"The   Fortune   Hunter" 


The     midshipmen      at      Annapolis 
Nuval  Academy  give  a  very  credit- 
able     performance      of      Wiochell 
Smith's  play. 


The  character  part*  and 
(lie  "ladies"  in  the  cast 
of  "The  Fortune  Hunt- 
er" were  in  capable 
hands,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  camera. 
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The  Maiden 


The  Lover 


The  Villain 


The  Vampire 


The  Camel 


The   Camel   and  the  Vampire 

An  Oriental  Pantomime  in  Black  and   White 


"The  Camel  and  the  Vampire"  was  first 
performed  at  Bcnmorc  Hall  and  the  Golders 
Green  Hippodrome,  London.  All  rights  are 
reserved  by  the  Author. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

HASSAN    The   Lover 

YASEMEEN   The  Maiden 

ABBAS  BEY  The  Villain 

AZEEZEH    The  Vampire 

THE  CAMEL 
THE  NARRATOR 
THE  PROPERTY  MAN 

SCENE.  The  Persian  Desert. 
TIME,  The  Dim  and  Distant  Past. 

The  action  takes  place  before  a  semi-cir- 
cular screen  of  white  containing  invisible 
hooks  by  'which  the  various  screen  properties, 
consisting  of  a  black  horizon  line,  a  miniature 
castle  and  palm  trees  done  in  silhouette,  are 
attached  by  the  Property  Man  during  the 
progress  of  the  play. 

This  creates  the  effect  of  a  landscape  in 
perspective  drawn  in  black  and  white  and 
should  in  a  measure  suggest  the  animated 
cartoons  of  the  Movies. 

A  white  Hoar  cloth  should  be  used  and  the 
characters  should  be  costumed  in  black  and 
white,  all  tvearing  white  make-up.  Abbas 
Bey,  the  Villain  wears  a  huge  black  beard. 

The  camel  wears  the  usual  animal  skin 
costume  except  that  it  should  be  white  with 
black  spots. 

The  costumes  of  the  other  players  should 
be  somewhat  Oriental  in  character  but  greatly 
exaggerated  appear  grotesque. 

(As  the  curtain  rises  the  Narrator  steps 
forward,  scroll  in  hand.) 

.  NARRATOR 

My  Friends,  it  is  our  purpose  to  present 

A  stirring  drama  of  the  Orient! 

(He  bows  low,  then  claps  his  hands  and 
the  Property  Man  appears  and  quickly  sets 
the  scene.) 

NARRATOR 

Here   upon   the  Desert's  'burning  sands 
The    stronghold    of   a   wicked    robber    stands, 
A  heartless  man,  a  human  bird  of  prey, 
His   name  is    Sheyk   Mohammed   Abbas   Bey. 
A    Turkish    Vampire   aids   him   at   his   game, 
Azeezeh   el   Budorah   is  her  name. 


By  MALCOLM  LA  PRADE 

She   doesn't   vamp   for  monetary  gain, 

It's  just  a  sport  from  which  she  can't  refrain. 

(He    points    to    the    scene,    which    is    noiu 

completely  set.) 

So  this  is  the  abode  of  Abbas   Bey. 
Enough !  the  stage  is  set,  begin  the  play ! 

(He  claps  his  hands  and  the  Property  Man 

retires  to  one  side.) 

(The  Narrator  then  goes  to  the  other  side 

of  the  stage  opens  his  scroll  and  begins  to 

read.     Hassan,    Yasctneen    and    the    Camel 

enter.) 

NARRATOR 

You  now  behold  a  caravan  appear, 
Unconscious   of   the   danger   lurking   near. 
Two  lovers  they,  upon  their  faithful  beast, 
They  journey  o'er  the  Desert  to  a  priest. 
(Hassan  and  Yasemeen  embrace  and  regis- 
ter love.) 

NARRATOR 

Look,  even  now  from  out  the  castle  gate 
A    Siren   comes   to   lure   them   to   their    fate ! 

(Azeezeh  enters  and  beckons  to  the  lovers 

to  come  with  her.) 

She  is  the  Vampire  in  the  Sheyk's  employ 
Who  acts  as  an   accomplice  and   decoy. 
She  bids  the  lovers  enter  and  partake 
Of   light   refreshment   offered   by   the    Sheyk. 
They  hasten  to  comply  with  her  demand 
And  leave  the  Camel  grazing  on  the  sand. 

(The  Lovers  follow  Azeezeh  off  and  leave 

the  Camel  grazing.     He  works  his  way  off 

to   the   opposite  side. 

The    Narrator    claps    his    hands    and  •  the 

Property  Man  comes  forward-  and  changes 

the  set  to  an  interior  scene.) 

NARRATOR 

And  now  the  scene  is  shifted  in  a  trice. 
Behold  the  wicked  robber's  den  of  vice! 
The  wily  Vampire  enters  with  Hassan 
And   vamps   as   only   Turkish   Vampires   can. 

(Azeezeh    dances,     then    offers    Hassan    a 

drink) 

She  dances   for  him,  offers  him   a   cup 
Of  Benj.    The  foolish   fellow  drinks  it  up 
And   falls  unconscious  on  the  chamber   floor. 
The   wicked   Vampire  beats   it   for   the   door. 

(Azeezeh  hurries  out  leaving  Hassan  lying 

on  the  floor  up  stage.) 


(Abbas  Bey  enters  dragging  Yasemeen.) 
NARRATOR 

And  now  there  enters  with  his  luckless  prey 
The    Villain,    Sheyk    Mohammed    Abbas    Bey. 
She  falls  upon  her  knees  and  begs  again 
For  mercy.     All  her  pleading  is  in  vain. 
But  Stay !     There  comes  above  the  Maiden'i 

prayer 

A  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  on  the  stair. 
The  faithful  Camel,   fearing  some   foul  play, 
Now  rushes  in,  in  time  to  save  the  day. 

(The   Camel  gallops   in,   kicks  Abbas  with 

a  front  hoof  and  sends  him  sprawling  on 

the    floor,    gasping    for    breath.      He    then 

rushes  over  to  Hassan  and  resuscitates  him 

by  licking  his  face. 

Hassan    jumps    up,    takes    up    the    fain-fing 

Yasemeen    and    runs    out   followed    by    the 

Camel. 

Abbas   rises  slowly,   draws   his   sword   and 

starts  in  pursuit.) 

And  now  the  three  rush  off  without  delay 
Pursued   by   the   relentless   Abbas    Bey. 

(The    Narrator    claps   his    hands    and    the 

Property  Man  shifts  the  scene.) 
And  now  the  scene  is  shifted  yet  anew, 
A  trackless,  arid  desert  meets  your  view. 

(Hassan,    Yasemeen   and   the    Camel   enter. 

They    stagger   with   fatigue   and    clutch   at 

their  throats.) 

Behold :  a  beast,  a  man,  a  maid  arrives ; 
The   faithful    lovers   fleeing   for  their   lives. 
And  suddenly  the  damsel  seems  to  shrink, 
She  stumbles,   falls,  she's  dying  for  a  drink! 
Hassan  now  gazes  on  his  stricken  love, 
Implores   assistance    from   the   skies  above. 

(Hassan   kneels  down  and  raises  his  arms 
aloft.) 

NARRATOR 

But  Allah  isn't  on  the  job  today, 
Hassan   is   forced   to   try  another  way. 
He  sees  the   faithful   Camel   standing  by 
And   tearfully   resolves   that   he  must   die. 
He  draws  his  scimitar  and  with  one  blow 
He   lays   the  gentle   Dromedary   low. 
The   creature's   stomach   now   he   opens   wide 
To  get  the  drinking  water  stored  inside. 
(Hassan  opens  the  Camel's  skin  and  takes 
forth   a   small   earthen  jar  and   a   loaf   of 
bread.)  (Continued  on  page  268) 
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Thtatre  Mtgttinr,   Octobtr, 


The    Wellesley    Barnswallows 

The  Evolution  of  a  College  Barn  Into  a  Theatre 


WHEN  the  Dramatic  Association  was 
originated  at  Wellesley  College  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  only  avail- 
able home  the  youthful  players  could  find 
was  the  wing  of  the  college  barn!  Here 
was  a  haven  for  Thespis  ready  made  and  to 
hand,  and  accordingly  the  name  "Barnswal- 
lows" came  to  be  the  official  title  of  the 
Dramatic  Association,  and  the  wing  of  the 
big  barn  where  they  installed  their  theatre, 
was  thereafter  known  as  "The  Barn." 

A  stage  was  built  at  one  end  of  the  building, 
with  dressing  rooms  adjoining,  and  in  the  years 
that  have  elapsed,  since  the  first 
performance  in  "The  Barn," 
when  only  foot  and  curtain 
lights  were  used,  the  lighting 
apparatus  which  was  meagre, 
now  boasts  strip  lights,  border, 
bunch  and  flood  lights.  Stage 
sets  and  costumes  have  like- 
wise been  added  to  the  trea- 
sures of  the  "Barnswallows." 

Since  its  conversion  into  a 
theatre  by  the  resourceful  or- 
ganizers of  the  Dramatic  Club, 
"The  Barn"  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  plays  and  operettas. 
Last  year  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  dramatic  activities  at 
Wellesley,  resulted  in  the 
concentration  of  all  dramatics 
in  an  all-college  organization, 
whose  aim  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  dramatics  in  the 
college  and  to  subordinate  so- 
ciety plays  to  the  all-college 
productions. 

Busy  student  committees  un- 
der chairmen  elected  each  year, 
supervise  the  scenery,  lighting, 
properties    and    make-up,    and 
as    sets    are    needed,    the    old 
ones   are    repainted  or    freshly 
papered  by   enthusiastic   work- 
ers who  also  design  and  make 
many  of  the  costumes,  as  well  as  supply  the 
necessary  stage  properties.     Realism  is  always 
subordinated    to    artistry    and    imagination    in 
the  stage  effects  at  "The  Barn." 


Scene  from  "The  Tragedy  of  Nan"  as  presented  at  Wellesley  Col 

lege,  by  "The  Barnswallows"  in  their  Barn  theatre.     (Above) 

A  glimpse  of  "The  Barn." 

This  year's  John  Mansfield's  "Tragedy  of 
Nan"  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Edith  M.  Smaill,  with  gratifying  success  and 
repeated  later  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  Boston, 


for  the  benefit  of  the  Wellesley  College  Semi- 
Centennia!  Fund.  "Carrots"  by  Jules  Renard 
and  "Miss  Civilization"  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  were  given  informally,  and  an  operetta 
entitled  "Salt  and  Pepper,"  the  book  lyrics 
and  music,  all  the  work  of  students,  was 
presented  under  the  direction  of  William  C. 
Mason,  former  stage  director  of  the  Boston 
Theatre. 

In  the  Spring,  "Drake,"  a  pageant  play  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  originally  produced  at 
the  Sir  Herbert  Tree .  Theatre,  London,  was 
given  an  out-doors  presentation  on  Tupelo 
Point,  on  the  college  grounds, 
a  spot  beautifully  adapted  to 
an  out-of-of-doors  production, 
its  natural  stage  and  the  lay 
of  the  ground  making  possible 
splendid  effects  and  long 
processions  and  entrances  from 
down  the  Point.  Very  few 
properties  were  used  in  the 
pageant  but  there  was  close 
attention  to  detail  in  costumes 
and  manners,  in  order  that  . 
they  might  be  historically  au- 
thentic. Katherine  Lee  Bates, 
well  known  woman  poet 
of  America,  and  Professor  of 
Literature  at  Wellesley,  con- 
tributed delightful  verses  which 
were  read  before  the  scenes  as 
Herald  Prologues,  lending  an 
added  charm  to  the  perform- 
ance. 

In   the'  twenty-five   years   of 
its  existence,  The  Barnswallows 
Association    has    made    big 
strides     forward    in    the    pro- 
duction    of     better     plays     at 
W  e  1 1  e  s  1  e  y — their   plans    for 
the   future   are   ambitious,   and 
sometime  within  the  next   few 
years  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
forsake  .their    "Barn"    for   the 
Student   Alumnae   Building, 
which    will   make   possible    for   them,   a    fully 
equipped  stage  where  cobwebs  and  rafters  no 
longer  detract   from  the   artistic  effects  these 
earnest  players  have  proved  able  to  produce. 


Books   of   Interest   to   the   Producer   of   Amateur   Plays 


THE  PROVINCETOWN   PLAYS,  by  George  Cram 

Cook  and  Frank  Shay. 
PRODUCING  IN  LITTI.E  THEATRES,  by  Clarence 

Stratton. 
TOLD    IN    A    CHINESE    GARDEN,    AND    OTHER 

PLAYS,  by  Constance  G.  Wilcox. 
PI.AYS     FOR    CLASSROOM     INTERPRETATION,    by 

Edwin  Van   B.  Knickerbocker. 
ONE  ACT  PLAYS  BY  MODERN  AUTHORS,  Edited 

by  Helen  Louise  Cohen. 


How  TO  PRODUCE  AMATEUR  PLAYS,  by  Barrett 

Clark. 

CHOOSING   A   PLAY,   by  Gertrude   E.   Johnson. 
SHERWOOD,   A  new  acting  edition   for   schools 

and  colleges,  by  Alfred   Noyes. 
THE  COMMUNITY  THEATRE,  by  Louise  Burleigh. 
REPRESENTATIVE  ONE  ACT  PLAYS  BY  AMERICAN 

AUTHORS,  Edited  by  Margaret  E.  Mayorsfa. 
LITTLE  THEATRE  CLASSICS,  Adapted  and  Edited 

by  Samuel  A.  Elliott,  Jr. 


PRODUCING  AMATEUR  ENTERTAINMENTS,  by 
Helen  Ferris. 

THE  OPEN  AIR  THEATRE,  by  Sheldon  Cheney. 

COSTUMES  AND  SCENERY  FOR  AMATEURS,  by 
Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 

How  TO  PRODUCE  CHILDREN'S  PLAYS,  by  Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackay. 

PATRIOTIC  PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  by  Constance 
D'Arcy  Mackay. 

ENGLISH  PAGEANTRY,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Robert  Withington. 
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Community    Dramatic    Activities 

By  ETHEL  ARMES 

Community    Service,    Inc. 


fTT\ACOMA  was  the  first  city  of  the  Pacific 

Northwest  to  break  ground  for  the  Dra- 

ma    Institute.      The    first    three    weeks' 

session,  held  last  Spring  at  the  Soldiers  and 

Sailors  Clubhouse  was  opened  by  Colonel  H. 

G.  Winsor,   President  of  Tacoma  Community 

Service.      Ninety   men    and    women    enrolled 

ranging  in   age    from   sixteen   to   seventy-six. 

"The  youngest  was  a  High  School  Student," 
said  Ruth  H.  Kerr,  "and  the  oldest  a  'boy' 
of  seventy-six  summers  who  served  as  a  stage 
electrician  for  twenty  years  before  coming 
to  the  Pacific  Coast." 

The  Institute  consisted  of  six  regular  meet- 
ings; demonstrations  of  four  standard  plays 
by  Drama  League  members ;  three  plays  at 
the  Institute;  visitations  to  two  theatres;  and 
demonstrations  .of  make-up  and  lighting  and 
the  model  stage. 

Tha  faculty  was  made  up  of  the  following: 
Florence  E.  Wilbur,  Dean  of  Institute ;  Colonel 
Winsor;  Jean  MacDonald,  Teacher  of  Ex- 
pression; O.  S.  Sperlin,  President  of  Drama 
League,  Head  of  English  Dept.  in  high 
schools;  Glen  Hughes,  Instructor  of  Dramatic 
Art,  University  of  Washington;  Mrs.  Hunter 
Kennard,  Author  of  one-act  plays  and  pag- 
eants; Mrs.  James  Dempsey;  Claude  Brennan, 
amateur  actor  who  is  connected  with  Standard 
Oil  Company ;  Guy  Llwellyn  of  New  Tribune 
office,  a  clever  amateur  producer;  J.  H.  Stine ; 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Hume,  graduate  of  Emerson 
School  of  Oratory;  Miss  Grace  Barnes,  Miss 
Ruth  Kerr,  Richard  Odlin,  producers  of  pup- 
pets; Mrs.  Alice  Henson  Ernst,  English  Diept. 
University  of  Washington,  author  of  plays 
and  pageants,  graduate  of  47  Workshop. 
Thus  College  professors,  Community  Service 
executives,  amateur  actors  and  producers, 
experimenters  in  the  "new"  theatre  and  teach- 
ers of  expression  all  united  in  making  the 
Drama  Institute  a  constructive  job  of  value 
to  the  entire  community.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  were:  Choosing  a  Play,  Vocal  Tech- 
nique, Gesture,  Stage  Technique,  the  One-act 
Play,  Foreign  Theatres,  Bibliography  of  plays 
for  children  and  adults.  The  demonstrations 
included :  Stagecraft,  Lighting,  Lighting 
Equipment,  Make-up  and  the  effect  of  Light- 
ing on  Make-up,  Publicity  for  the  Amateur 
Play,  Properties,  the  Model  Stage,  Production. 
Mrs.  Ernst  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  work 
under  Professor  Baker  in  her  description  of 
"The  47  Workshop,  a  Laboratory  of  Ameri- 
can Drama."  Especially  interesting  to  ama- 
teurs was  the  demonstration  of  Play  Produc- 
tion, with  the  audience  taking  part  in  an 
impromptu  rehearsal,  conducted  by  Professor 
Glenn  Hughes.  The  demonstration  of  Stage 
Lighting  given  by  Grace  Barnes,  Ruth  H. 
Kerr,  and  Richard  Odlin,  of  the  Cornish 
School  in  Seattle,  was  unusually  effective. 
On-  their  miniature  stage,  ordinarily  used  for 
pirppet  plays,  they  showed  the  various  uses 
of  soft  gray  curtains  and  gray  pylons  to 
attain  really  beautiful  stage  effects.  They  are 
students  of  Maurice  Browne  and  Ellen  Van 
Volkenburg,  and  closed  their  demonstration 


FLORENCE  E.  WILBUR,  Drama  Spe- 
cialist North  West  District  of  Com- 
munity Service  says:  "My  experience 
in  developing  Community  Drama  in 
the  North  West  has  been  most  inter- 
esting and  delightful — full  of  color  and 
human  touches.  Everywhere  splendid 
co-operation  is  being  shown  by  profes- 
sional talent  and  just  folks  as  well." 


with  a.  replica  of  the  former's  production  of 
"King  Lear's  Wife,"  by  Gordon  Bottomly. 
Paper  puppets  were  used  in  the  miniature 
setting  and  six  successive  scenes  showed  the 
changing  mood  of  the  play  according  to  Mr. 
Browne's  theory  of  "mood  lighting." 

Said  Miss  Wilbur  at  the  close  of  the 
Institute :  "The  make-up  is  finished,  the  over- 
ture has  ended — ,  the  drawing  of  the  curtain 
on  the  future  activities  of  Community  Drama 
I  leave  to  you." 

Since  these  words  were  spoken  early  last 
Spring,  Tacoma  has  established  an  experi- 
mental theatre  where  new  theories  and  ideas 
of  dramaturgy  are  being  worked  out. 

"A  real  start  in  the  right  direction  has 
been  made  in  Tacoma,"  said  Miss  Wilbur, 
"I  never  will  forget  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
formality, of  genuine  interest,  of  real  friend- 
liness and  ncighborliness  that  prevaded  the 
entire  Institute.  The  students  came-  early 
and  stayed  late  asking  questions,  taking 
notes  and  talking  everything  over.  It  was  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  all  interests  and  all 
ages."  One  after  another  told  Miss  Wilbur 
their  interest  and  what  it  had  meant  to  them. 
One  man,  a  student  of  Professor  Baker's  at 
Harvard,  when  the  course  first  opened  ten 
years  ago,  said,  "In  six  years  when  my 
daughters  have  finished  high  school  and  are 
started  in  college,  I  am  going  back  to  finish 
my  course  with  Professor  Baker."  The 
seventy-six  year  old  student  remarked,  "I 
have  a  pension  of  fifty  dollars  a  month.  Why 
shouldn't  I  spend  it  as  I  please?  I  have  to 
come  down  from  Gig  Harlxir  and  stay  all 
night  at  the  Mason  Hotel,  but  my  land !  it's 
worth  it  and  maybe  I'll  shift  into  some  sort 
of  a  play."  Another  man  of  wide  experience 
said  to  Mr.  Stine,  "I  have  to  build  some 
scenery  for  our  Community  House  at  Span- 
away  and  say,  just  how  did  you  get  that 
effect?" 


The  definite  outcome  of  the  Tacoma  Drama 
Institute  has  been  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  work  of  the  Drama  League  and  all  other 
agencies  interested  in  promoting  community 
drama  and  to  bring  about  a  big  co-operative 
movement  of  the  entire  community  under  the 
executive  management  of  Tacoma  Community 
Service.  Mr.  Stine  is  chairman  of  The  Ex- 
perimental Theatre  and  those  serving  on  the 
committee  are  as  follows  :  Mrs<  Seymour. 
Mrs.  Brehm,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Llwellyn,  Miss  Nessesson,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Mrs. 
Moussey,  Mrs.  Goldsbury. 


the  different  cities  throughout 
W&shington  in  which  Community  Thea- 
tres are  successfully  operating  is  Aberdeen, 
which  with  Hoquiam,  is  the  farthest  west 
city  of  the  United  States.  Not  so  long  ago 
a  lumber  camp  in  remote  and  dt-;:p-  forested 
hills,  wrapped  in  the  mists  of  the  Pacific, 
Aberdeen  has  now  grown  far  beyond  lumber 
jack  stage.  And  because  there  arc  among 
its  citizens  groups  of  artists,  college  folk. 
musicians  and  actors  as  well  as  progressive 
and  modern-spirited  business  men  and  women 
the  city  is  being  builded  according  to  modern 
lights  and  in  its  efforts  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  Community  Playhouse  it  is  setting 
standards  worth  while  to  the  whole  state. 

Mrs.  Frank  Patterson  is  the  leader  of  the 
Aberdeen  drama  work,  while  Mr.  Varde 
Stieglitz,  a  young  American  Legion  man  and 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  is  vice-president. 
Mr.  Lance  Hart  and  Mr.  Frank  Hart,  both 
graduates  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  are 
among  the  artists  who  are  helping  on  the 
movement.  Among  the  active  workers  ;md 
actors  arc  Mrs.  Guy  Hal  forty,  Miss  Xana 
Stcvick,  a  Leland  Stanford  graduate,  Miss 
Elsie  DC  Clark,  Miss  Edna  Babcock,  Mr. 
Henry  Holmbargcr,  Miss  Rohea  Rupert, 
Frederick  Hart,  Mrs.  Theodore  Reed,  J.  E. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Walter  Cramattc,  William 
Lindsell,  Hugo  Carlson,  Perry  Clark. 

The  Aberdeen  dramatic  club  was  organized 
early  in  February  last  by  Miss  Wilbur  whose 
plan,  in  starting  was  to  present  onoe  a  woek 
in  evening  study  conferences  a  series  of  one- 
act  plays  by  letting  the  various  groups  "walk 
through"  the  plays,  reading  the  parts,  giving 
the  characterization,  setting  the  stage  and 
using  properties  and  dressing  the  characters 
if  they  cared  to.  This  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  play  and  the  author  and 
has  proven  to  be  a  most  effective  and  inter- 
esting work  method. 

J)EMOXSTRATIOX  studies  of  "Xci-li- 
bors,"  "Overtones,"  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
"De  Classe,"  ''The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,"  and 
"Beyond  the  Horizon"  have  been  given  by 
Miss  Wilbur  and  the  study  groups  in  this 
way  :  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
members  of  this  Aberdeen  Community  Play- 
house. 
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Ira  I     Hill  Studio 


FRANCES      STARR 

Frances  Starr  who  will  soon  appear  in  a  revival  of  "The  Easiest 
Way"  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  introduce  chic 
fashions.  Above  one  glimpses  a  faint  idea  of  charming  negligees 
to  be  worn  in  the  play.  One,  an  ivory  lace  and  embroidered  robe 
is  mounted  with  an  Empire  coat  of  coral  velvet  lined  throughout 
with  orchid  satin.  The  tiny  silhouettes  are  Lucile  house  gowns  of 
white  organdie  with  Empire  coats  of  pale  blue  embroidered  net. 
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Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 


DORIS      KENYON 


Doris  Kenyon  previous  to  her  early  appearance  in  "The  Love  Chef"  poses  exclusively  for  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
in  distinctive  fur  wraps  from  A.  Jaeckel'sCoThe  magnificent  garment  falling  gracefully  from  her  shoulders 
is  of  lustrous  dark  mink  bloused  to  below  the  knee,  and  made  doubly  warm,  with  enormous  collar  and 
Mandarin  sleeves.  And  so  that  this  lovely  wrap  may  become  still  more  desirable,  the  lining  takes  on  the 
charm  of  a  bronze  silken  cape,  banded  in  pastel  brocadf. 
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DOKIS     KE1NYON     INTRODUCES 


SUMPTUOUS    DAYTIME    WRAPS 


FOR    WINTRY    DAYS 


Can  one  imagine  a  more  regal  full  length  wrap 
than  a  combination  of  broadtail  and  Russian 
sable?  Silken  broadtail  as  warm  and  light  as 
eider-down,  and  Russian  sable  of  unusual  color- 
ing and  thickness !  A  very  becoming  feature  of 
the  model  is  the  short  jacket  effect  at  the  back 
which  secures  an  exceedingly  smart  silhouette 
and  adds  greatly  to  its  comfort.  The  sleeves 
likewise  are  noteworthy;  decidedly  bell  shape, 
and  shirred  at  the  wrist  to  make  room  for  the 
cuffs  that  can  be  used  as  muffs. 


Furs   from   A.   Jaeckel's.  S,Ct 
Hats    from    Bonn-it    Teller's. 


Ira  L.  Hill  Stxdio 


Squirrel  offers  new  charm  and  desirability  this  season 
— perhaps  because  it  is  more  expensive  than  formerly! 
At  any  rate,  one  feels  an  instant  longing  for  this 
intriguing  fur  coat  with  very  comfortable  and  correct 
Mandarin  sleeves.  It  is  full  length,  slightly  full  at  the 
hem,'  and  put  together  in  ingenious  manner  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  pelts.  Miss  Kenyon  is  amused  with 
her  new  mascot  of  bronze,  called  "Kumma-Gen" 
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By 


PAULINE  MORGAN 


GLORIA  SWANSON— 

—  (The  Great  Moment} 

An  evening  gown  composed  of  strands  of 
pearls  sounds  rather  exotic,  yet  when 
the  pearls  are  a  soft  mesh  work  of  tiny 
pearl  beads  swung  in  graceful  graduated 
curves  over  a  flesh  colored  foundation  of 
chiffon  and  silk,  one  can  see  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  such  a  creation.  Miss  Swnnson 
may  be  counted  on  to  introduce  some  rather 
bizarre  effects  in  costuming,  but  one  usually 
discovers  an  original  idea  that  may  be  applied 
to  numerous  occasions  in  private  life.  Her 
manner  of  hair  dressing  and  ornamentation  is 
most  interesting-,  made  evident  in  the  sketches. 
With  the  pearl  gown,  she  wears  a  double 
chain  circlet  of  pearls,  resting  like  sntall 
May  (lowers  in  her  dark  hair. 

Again  in  the  negligee  sketch,  the  Japanese- 
Spanish  arrangement  of  combs  in  the  hair  is 
a  suggestion  of  moment !  They  are  of  rich 
tortoise  shell  made  into .  huge  disks  with  a 
center  of  amber.  When  worn  together,  they 
are  decidedly  stunning !  The  enchanting  tea 
robe  bears  many  fashion  touches — the  grace- 
ful Mandarin  sleeve  banded  in  chinchilla  is 
weighted  with  cluster  balls  of  the  fur,  and 
the  deep  revcrs  which  make  the  front  of 
the  gown  are  of  brocaded  chiffon  in  shades 
of  fuschia.  This  deeper  tint  combined  with 
the  entire  gown  of  mauve  chiffon  is  typically 
the  design  of  an  artist !  Color  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  vibration  that  effects  no.t  only  the 
mental,  but  the  actual  physical  condition — 
consequently,  its  great  value  to  the  fashion 
world ! 


THE  TEASER"— 

In  this  delightful  little  comedy  that  intro- 
duced a  new  star  to  an  admiring  public,  we 
found  Fairc  Rinney  as  well  as  the  entire  com- 
pany costumed  in  chic  modern  costumes  by 
Bonwit  Teller's  and  typical  of  styles  worn  by 
the  gentlewoman.  All  of  Miss  Binney's  frocks 
were  girlish,  as  befitted  a  young  miss  of 
fifteen,  but  a  suit  model  worn  in  the  last  act 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  know.ing  ones  who 
look  to  the  stage  as  a  source  of  fashion. 
It  is  shown  in  the  center  of  the  sketch  and 
resembles  a  frock — dark  blue  serge  forms  the 
Eton  jacket  and  slightly  below  elbow  sleeves 
which  arc  slashed  over  a  pleated  undersleeve 
of  beige  crepe  de  Chine. 

The  skirt  in  small  organ  pleats  was  attached 
slightly  below  the  waistline  to  the  foundation 
skirt  of  beige  crepe,  which  by  the  way  was 
finely  pleated,  except  in  the  front,  where  a 
plain  panel  was  made  distinctive  with  a  double 
row  of  tiny  red  buttons  from  neck  to  hem. 
Indeed  it  is  a  fetching  model  for  the  early 
Fall  days. 

Jane  Grey  as  the  attractive  young  aunt 
appeared  in  many  one-piece  frocks — all  indoor 
models  however,  showing  the  longer  skirt  and 
cither  the  very  long  or  very  short  sleeve. 
You  will  be  charmed  with  the  faun  colored 
chiffon  with  swaying  panels  dotted  with  pea- 
cock blue  clovers  of  tire  ribbon  which  are 
lightly  tacked  to  the  fabric.  The  bodice  is 
slashed  over  the  bust  and  at  the  neck  to 
glimpse  the  repeated  clover  color  scheme. 

Miss  Winter's  first  act  gown  was  a  sym- 
phony in  black  and  white.  Sheer  black  chiffon 
is  hung  in  apron  effect  at  back  and  front 
finished  with  cascades  of  white  thread  lace 
over  a  short  black  satin  foundation.  There 
is  a  wide  hem  of  white  lace  with  black  lace 
inset  designs. 
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Opera  (jlass 


"THE  SKYLARK"— 

We  couldn't  decide  at  first  whether  it  was 
Marguerite  Sylva's  radiant,  smile  or  her  en- 
chanting black  lace  costume  that  created  such 
an  exclamation  of  pleasure  when  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  this  comedy  of  femi- 
nine precociousness — at  any  rate  her  entrance 
was  dramatic — her  smile  magnetic  and  her 
costume  prophetic  of  the  Hounced  formal 
gown  !  Distended  hip — yes  !  moderately  so 
with  four  lace  flounces  and  a  tight  fitting 
surplice  basque  of  black  satin  with  very  short 
sleeves  and  a  deep  frill  of  lace.  Yes,  and 
the  skirt  was  longer  than  heretofore! 

The  tricorne  c/ia/vau  of  black  flaunted  a 
front  ornament  of  jet,  draped  in  a  voluptuous 
lace  veil  suggesting  the  Spanish  mode.  To 
add  to  the  stunning  effect  were  accessories  of 
necklaces  and  a  bag  of  jet,  dripping  with 
henvy  fringe. 

In  the  first  act  Charlotte  Walker  also  wore 
her  most  appealing  frock — dainty  beyond  de- 
scription in  deep  ivory  chiffon  with  wee 
sleeves  and  a  youthful  becoming  cape  collar 
of  cream  lace  to  the  waistline  in  back.  At 
the  sides  of  the  skirt,  lace  flounces  were 
featured  in  novel  manner,  shaped  decidedly 
upwards  in  front  to  emphasize  the  deep 
pointed  hem  of  the  skirt.  The  bodice  was 
made  surplice,  which  insistent  fashion  note 
gains  in  importance,  for  the  surplice  model 
is  magical  in  its  influence  of  lengthening  of 
lifting  the  waistline. 


ELSIE    FERGUSON— (Peter  Ibbetion) 

In  viewing  this  graceful  screen  production 
and  making  note  of  the  fashions  worn  by  the 
Duchess  of  Towers,  we  were  interested  to 
observe  the  pendulum  of  fashions  swinging 
back  to  the  romantic  era  in  dress ;  when 
tight  basques  and  full  skirts  were  accompanied 
by  those  most  feminine  accessories — the  lace 
mitt,  the  hand  bouquet,  the  berthe,  and  the 
poke  bonnet !  The  pendulum  has  swung  far 
enough  into  the  twentieth  century  to  bring 
into  vogue  a  modification  of  the  1870  fashions, 
and  today  we  find  many  of  the  most  exclusive 
designers  making  wonderful  creations  in 
evening  and  opera  gowns.  The  constant  re- 
viving of  old  fashioned  plays  and  films  in 
the  period  of  our  grandmothers'  has  impressed 
not  only  the  fashion  makers,  but  the  woman 
who  sponsors  fashion.  So,  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Ferguson  in  her  very  long 
full  skirts  and  off-the-shoulder  bodices,  gives 
us  a  faint  impression  of  how  many  of  our 
smartest  women  will  appear  this  winter  in  the 
ballroom.  To  be  sure,  there  will  be  no  hoop 
skirt,  nor  will  the  skirts  sweep  the  floor,  .but 
the  tight  bodice  with  shoulder  cape  or  berthe 
will  surely  be  greatly  in  evidence. 

We  may  safely  look  to  the  stage  and  many 
screen  -productions  today  as  the  source  of 
fashion,  and  charming  ideas  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  wear  in  private  life.  What  could  be 
more  winsome  than  a  deep  berthe  of  pearl 
beads  reaching  to  the  curve,  yes  curve  of 
the  waistline  with  its  slightly  pointed  bodice? 
In  the  standing  figure,  black  taffeta  made  in 
such  fashion  is  a  bit  too  far  back  for  us, 
but  at  least  we  know  that  the  short  sleeve 
ruffle  or  flounce  of  lace  is  In  the  height  of 
style,  and  that  the  silhouette  is  equally  as 
correct  as  the  straight  line. 
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The  Collier  home  in 
addition  to  its  beautiful 
setting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  adds  a  sunken 
fountain  to  its  charms. 


William    Collier's    Home    at 
Saint     James,    Long     Island 
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Simplicity     is     the 


Keynote    in    the    Home 


of     Lilyan     Tashman 


Decidedly  easy  on  the  eye  is  this  corner  of 
the  living  room  with  its  complete  absence 
of  unessential)*.  A  lacquer  corner  cabinet 
in  amber  tones,  guards  rare  bits  of  old 
china,  while  above  the  Queen  Anne  cabinet 
in  old  green  glaze,  may  be  seen  Paul 
Helleu's  sketch  of  Miss  Tashman.  There 
is  the  nucleus  of  a  silhouette  collection 
on  the  side  wall. 


A  gorgeous  hanging  of  Chinese  embroidery 

in  which  old  reds  predominate,  forma  an 

interesting  spot  of  color  in  an  otherwise 

quiet  living  room. 


Interiors  by  the  New  York  Galleries. 


An  unusually  lovely  window,  with  taffeta  hangings  of 
orchid,  and  inner  curtains  of  gold  silk  gauze — a  charm- 
ing setting  for  the  Louis  XVI  dressing  table. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  so  many  words,  the  harmony 
of  line  and  color  in  Miss  Tashraan's  bedroom.  The 
Louis  XVI  bed,  against  a  background  of  orchid  taffeta 
hangings,  n  finished  in  antique  glaze,.  Mauve  carpet 
.  covers  the  floor. 


TWENTY-SEVEN  is  a  curiously  young 
age  at  which  to  have  ARRIVED  in  the 
present    day    of    sceptics.     Yet    at    that 
age  the  most  practical  of  Artists,  and  the  most 
artistic    of    Practitioners    is    Travis    Banton, 
designer,  artist  and  practical  applier  of  Art. 
Perhaps  the  most  discreet  thing  that  Waco, 
Texas    ever   did    was   to    constitute   itself    as 
the  birthplace  of  this  young  artist,  whose  work 
has  already  made  itself  felt,  in  a  world  teem- 
ing  with    quasi-artists,   but    who   has    marked 
no   easy   path   for   himself   and   is   steadfastly 
following  it  with  complete   success. 

On  the   18th  of   August,  1894  then,  Travis 
Banton  was  born  of  a  mother  and  father  who 
count  their  direct  ancestors  to  famous  families 
of  the  'old  South    of  pre-Revolutionary  days. 
They  had  all  been  fore-folks 
of  leisurely  ways,  and  sure- 
ly   not    less    practical     (nor 
artistic)     than     the     gentle 
professions    of    law    allow. 
And   so,  like  many  another 
genius    came    this    perfect 
example     of     the     world's 
eternal    mystery— a    great 
Art  born  in  a  practical  soil ! 


Two  charming 
fashion  designs 
that  illustrate 
Mr.  Banton's 
method  of  work- 
ing unth  delicate 
fragile  fabrics 


"He  has  drawn  since  he  could  hold  a  pen- 
cil," says  his  mother,  and  further  declares  that 
he  had  a  "queer  taste  for  a  little  boy"— that 
of  choosing  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  the 
place  he  "loved." 

He  was  always  drawing,  from  the  illu- 
minated age  of  Seven  till  his  college  days  at 
Columbia  (class  of  1916 — brother  of  the  Delta 
Tau  Delta  Fraternity)  where  he  was  placed 
with  the  paternal  influence  of  "law." 

But  the  Universities  of  America  tend  to 
make  for  distinct  independence  in  Youth,  and 
it  was  just  here  that  young  Travis  took  the 
reins  in  his  own  hands  and  decided  to  follow 
the  artistic  bent  of  his  mind  and  fingers. 

He  entered  a  class  at  the  Airt  Students 
League — with  a  triple  vision,  viz  :— Clothes, 
the  human  Body — and  the  grace  of  Fabrics. 


Travis  Banton 

An  Exponent  of  the  Most  Practical 
and  Artistic  of  Arts 


Mr.  Banton's  drawings  have  appeared 
recently  in  "Through  the  Looking  Glass" 
pages  of  Theatre  Magazbie.  Beginning 
in  the  November  issue,  he  will  continue 
his  review  of  fashions  as  they  originate 
on  the  stage 


After  his  figures  drawn  for  the  Life  Class 
had  been  criticized,  he  would  'dress  them  up' 
for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  his  fellow- 
students. 

Soon  he  added  to  this  course  by  entering  a 
class  of  "Costume  Design"  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art.  Here  he 
won  a  scholarship  the  first  year  as  well  as  a 
prize  offered  by  one  of  the  foremost  designers 
of  America-and-Europe.  With  this  entre  he 
began  to  have  offers  from  various  sources— 
but  as  none  of  them  presented  the  scope  he 
desired  he  maintained  his  independent  attitude 
of  'free  lance'  till  the  recent  war. 

He  enlisted  in  the  N'avy,  served,  though 
without  ever  having  been  sent  abroad, — and 
was  discharged  in  January,  1!>19. 

This  beautiful  duty  having  been  honorably 
taken  care  of,  he  faced  his  more  mature 
years  with  the  knowledge  that  he  must  now 
seek  practical  application  of  his  art  that  could 
not,  according  to  his  free-thinking  mind  be 
merely  theoretical. 

Equipped  with  only  his  own  handiwork  he 
was  offered  a  position  in  the  house  of  one 


'clothes'  that  make  the  world  glad  that  Rcauty 
is  not  dead. 

After  Travis  Banton  went  through  this 
training  he  said,  after  a  certain  gratifying 
period,  'the  time  has  come — Paris  is  the  plnce.'- 

He — the  ever-practical  Artist,  always  the 
Artist, — decided  to  live  for  a  time  in  Paris 
and  apply  himself  to  further  study  in  his 
self-appointed  task. 

His  ambition  is  to  study  under  the  master 
of  masters  l'Drian,"  the  magjcian  of  textiles, 
drapery,  color  and  "style"  in  its  finest  sense. 

Mr.  Banton  is  said  to  be  the  only  well-known 
trained  artist  in  this  country  who  is  devoting 
the  principal  part  of  his  '.a!ent  to  Industrial 
Art. 


TRAVIS    BANTON 

of  the  very  foremost  couturiers.  Here  he 
created  beautiful  clothes  for  his  beautifully 
imagined  women,  drew  the  sketches,  handled 
exquisite  fabrics  and  produced  some  of  the 


And    so   the    little   boy    who 
"loved"   the   Metropolitan    Mu- 
seum has  come  to  bend  all  his 
remarkable  endowment  of  Art 
to  the  very  propaganda  that  is 
the    keystone    of    this    great    Museum.      The 
practical   application   to   modern   needs   of   all 
the    great    Arts.      The  ^luseum    is    financially 
able  (and  intelligently  willing)  to  employ  real 
designers   in   carrying  out   their   theories^-but 
such    Artist-Designers    are    not,    with    the  ex- 
ception of  Travis   Banton  and  a  possible   few 
in  embryo,  "in  the  market." 

Mr.  Banton  cannot  handle  a  needle— but  he 
"knows  exactly  where  each  needle-point  should 
go"  and  his  feeling  for  fabrics  draped  on  the 
human  form  is  little  short  of  'inspired.' 
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L/ainty  Bessie  Barriscale 
is  delightfully  charming 
in  the  "Skirt"  but  she  is 
alluringly  fascinating  in 
"Betty  Wales  Dresses"  in 
which  she  appears  in  the 
final  act  of  the  play. 
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Hetty  Wales  Dressy  are  unconditionally  guaraxjjF&d  and  >old  by 
only  one  dealer  in  a  vicinity. 
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t  Makes  It  Mutual 


By  ANGELINA 


twenty-five  thousand  dollars  apiece.  (If  you 
don't  believe  me  I  can  show  you  the  policy.) 
Naturally  such  lovely  and  precious  posses- 
sions must  go  clad  in  a  lovely  and  precious 
way.  Consequently  you  know  that  whenever 
you  see  Mme.  Doraldina  you  are  in  for  a 
treat  in  the  way  of  stockings  and  shoes. 

*  *  * 

This  occasion  was  no  exception.  As  to 
shoes,  they  were  slippers  of  black  satin,  their 
charm  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  straps 
that  permitted  the  featuring  of  the  latest 
thing  in  hosiery — a  marvelous  effect  in  dark 
blue  silk,  with  saw-toothed  inserts  of  tan 
that  ran  all  the  way  up  the  leg.  Mme. 
Doraldina  says  she  herself  is  "quite  mad" 
about  them.  So  much  so  that  she  has  others 


1 

Mile.  Marcelle  d'Arville,  who  danced  in 
the  Elsie  Janis  Review  last  season, 
claims  for  Van  Raalte  silk  underwear 
all  the  merits  traditionally  ascribed  to 
the  lingerie  of  her  own  dear  France. 
This  model  of  pink  glove  silk  with 
novel  arrangement  of  double  straps  of 
narrow  lace  insertions  over  the  shoul. 
ders,  giving  strength  in  fragility,  is 
Mile.  d'Arville's  favorite  of  the  moment 


And  if  Mile.  d'Arville  approves  of  ce 
Monsieur  Van  Raalte's  underwear,  she 
thinks  equally  well  of  his  veilings. 
Though  just  back  from  Paris  she  found 
nothing  there  anymore  delightful  in  the 
way  of  veils  than  the  one  she  is  wear- 
ing.— a  round  of  brown  chiffon  with  a 
scroll-worked  mesh  border,  the  chiffon 
over  the  top  of  the  hat  and  the  strings 
on  either  side  being  embroidered  in 
chenille  grapes 


accent.  Chic,  of  course!  That  veil,  I  thought. 
must  surely  have  come  from  Paris.  I  had 
never  seen  one  like  it.  Round  and  rather 
small  in  shape,  its  centre  was  of  dark  brown 
chiffon,  its  border  of  embroidered  mesh.  A 
light  pattern  of  grape  bunches  was  embroid- 
ered in  chenille  on  the  chiffon  top,  as  well 
as  on  strings  on  either  side.  Altogether  a 
delectable,  novel,  practical,  ingeniously  becom- 
ing affair! 


"Straight  from  the  heart  of  Paris !"  I  prof- 
fered,  fishing    for   a   rise.     And, 


"No,  indeed,"  came  back  the  response  from 
the  little  d'Arville.  "Straight  from  New  York 
City!  It  is — how  you  say — a  veil  of  the 
Monsieur  Van  Raalte.  I  do  not  know  heem, 
but  he  make  a  won'erfitl  veil.  We  have 
nothing  any  bettaire  in  Paris.  I  have  many 
sorts  of  hees  new  veilings,  but  I  like  thees 
one  best  of  all.  Everybody,  he  like  thees 
one."  (You  can  be  sure  he  does).  "Not 
only  I  like  the  veils  of  Meester  Van  Raalte, 
but  hees  stockings,  hees  lingerie.  I  have  a 
Van  Raalte  chemise  that  fit  me  pairfect.  It 
is  chic,  aussi,  like  our  French  lingerie.  I  will 
have  a  photograph  taken  to  show  you.  Yes: 
I  send  you  one.  You  like?  Yes?" 
*  *  * 

Didn't  we  though!  And  we  suggested  that 
Mile.  d'Arville  have  her  chic  little  veil 
"snapped"  at  the  same  time,  the  result  of 
which  you  see  at  your  left. 


ALL  is  the  time !  What  with  the  new 
fashions  and  the  new  plays  and  people 
returning  to  town  from  their  vacations,  the 
world  is  peppish  with  the  atmosphere  of 
things-afoot.  I  go  hardly  a  block  on  the 
Avenue  before  I  run  into  someone  interesting. 


The  other  morning  it  was  Madame 
Doraldina,  lately  returned  from  a  whirlwind 
vaudeville  tour  of  the  West.  She's  been 
making  nightly  records  of  "packing-'em-in," 
with  her  novel  interpretations  of  the  modern 
dances. 

*  *  * 

After  observing  that  Madame  Doraldina's 
bright  eyes  showed  none  of  the  effects  of 
her  strenuous  trip  my  glance  traveled  quickly 
downwards.  Aside  from  the  marvels  that 
she  can  produce  with  them,  Doraldina  has 
the  loveliest  legs  and  feet  in  the  world.  And 
so  precious  are  they  to  their  owner  that 
each  leg  is  insured  for  one  hundred  and 


of   the   same   type,   in   black  and   white   com- 
bination,  in   grey   and    silver.     "Tmrtorted ' 
asked.     "No   indeed,"   said   Doraldina.     "Our 
own    1 00-percent   American    Van   Raalte." 


Stupid  of  me !  I  might  have  known  .  .  .  . 
So  then  I  implored  for  a  photograph  of 
them.  And  Mme.  Doraldina  was  a  duck  and 
had  one  taken  and  sent  me.  And  here  it  is! 


Just  after  I  left  Mme.  Doraldina  I  ran  into 
Mile.  Marcelle  d'Arville,  who  was  over  here 
last  year  with  Elsie  Janis  in  her  review. 
And  went  to  Paris.  And  came  back  again. 


Mile.  d'Arville  is  most  satisfying  in  living 
up  exactly  to  what  one's  idea  of  a  petite 
Parisienne  should  be.  Red  mouth  and  snap- 
ping dark  eyes,  against  a  white  skin.  Vivacity, 
gracious  utterance  tinged  with  an  engaging 


Madame  Doraldina,  too,  has  a  distinct  preference  for 

Van  Raalte.     Her  marvelous  legs  are  seen   here  clad 

in  one  of  the  new  Van  Raalte  styles  in  hosiery,  the 

coloring  being  tan  against  dark  blue 
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That  Makes  It  Mutual 


By  ANGELINA 

(Continued   from   page   258) 


MME.  DORALDINA,  by  the  way,  showed  me  an  evening  frock  made 
entirely  of  ribbons  that  she  has  just  bought.  As  I  understand  her, 
it  was  a  particular  model  that  was  to  be  popular  this  season.  The  shade 
was  one  of  the  new  fuchsia  reds,  a  rich,  soft  Democracy  grosgrain  about 
four  inches  in  width,  and  the  ribbons  went  round  and  round  on  the  skirt 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  tucks,  and  were  arranged  surplice 
fashion  on  the  bodice,  making  a  V-shaped  decollete  front  and  back.  The 
frock  was  left  quite  sleeveless,  and  there  was  a  wide  sash  with  a  bow  in 
the  back. 

The  simplictiy  of  it  was  altogether  fetching.  I  could  imagine  how 
effective  it  would  be  at  the 
theatre  or  for  dinner  and 
dancing  in  a  restaurant. 
Mme.  Doraldina  said  that 
as  soon  as  she  saw  it  she 
felt  it  must  be  hers. 
Because  ribbons  were  her 
pet  hobby.  It  seems  sh; 
has  the  permission  of  the 
big  wholesale  ribbon 
house,  Johnson  Cowdin, 
to  go  down  there  at  the 
beginning  of  each  season 
and  browse  over  the  new 
stock. 

"As  I  walk  between  the 

long  counters,  stacked  with  bolts  of  every  imaginable  kind  of  ribbon," 
tells  Mme.  Doraldina,  "and  see  the  beautiful  things  that  have  been  created 
since  last  season,  I  am  actually  thrilled."  (I  know  just  what  she  means 
as  I've  felt  the  same  way  myself.)  "I  pick  out  this  bolt  and  that,  ribbons 
of  all  widths  ...  I  decide  of  this  one  that  it  shall  be  a  hat,  and  of  that 


this  one   I  must   possess,  because  of   its 


A  Johnson  Cowdin  ribbon  sash  in  wide  turquoise 
blue  grosgrain,  of  exquisitely  soft  and  "bodied" 
character,  with  a  buckle  of  satin  ribbon  roses  in 
graded  tones  of  pinks  and  lavenders  and  yellows. 
It  ties  in  a  big  bow  in  back  in  simulation  of 
those  of  the  Victorian  era 


one  that  it  shall  be  a  bag   . 
originality  .   ." 

"Johnson  Cowdin  ribbons  are  so  wonderful  that  you  become  inspired 
to  create  merely  from  looking  at  them.  I  get  quite  cross  if  anyone  tries 
to  talk  the  superiority  of  imported  ribbons  .  ." 

Mme.  Doraldina  showed  me  a  sash  that  she  had  had  made,  of  wide 
turquoise  blue  grosgrain  ribbon,  with  an  oblong  buckle  in  the  middle 
composed  of  small  roses  twisted  out  of  satin  ribbon  in  tones  shading 
from  deep  to  light  violet,  from  rose  to  pink,  from  yellow  to  rust.  The 
buckle  goes  across  the  front  and  the  ribbon  ties  in  a  big  butterfly  bow  in 

hack,  with  ends  that  hang 
to  the  hem  of  the  skirt. 
This  sash  is  to  be  worn 
with  a  white  lace  frock, 
the  scalloped  hem  of 
whose  full  skirt  reaches 
almost  to  the  ankles,  the 
combination  thus  made 
giving  a  delightful  imita- 
tion of  the  frocks  of  the 
Victorian  era.  And  the 
Victorian  period  is  to  have 
certain  innings  during  the 
later  season,  I  am  told. 


Ribbon   is  a   fascinating 
subject !     The     delicious 

things  I  have  seen  made  of  it!  The  little  brown  moire  bag,  for  instance, 
with  rows  of  stitching  to  stiffen  it,  and  two  coin  spots  cut  out  of  henna 
taffeta  ribbon,  to  give  "pep."  The  pillows,  the  camisoles,  the  satin  ribbon 
mules  ....  For  someone  fond  of  "African  golf,"  or  "craps,"  try 
making  a  small  dice-imitating  pin  cushion,  in  black-and-white  satin  ribbon. 
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A  few  of  the  100  Simonson  Toilette  Delights  worth  trying.     All  are  sold  at  a 
standard  price— 50  cents  regular  size,  75  cents  double  size. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION 

Astringent  Toilette  Water 
Helps     reduce     enlarged     pores. 
Highly   astringent  and    fragrant- 
ly  scented. 

Skin  Invigorator 

Soothes,  refines  and  beautifies 
any  skin.  An  excellent,  non- 
greasy  massage  cream, 

Cold  Cream 

Better  because  it  is  finer.  Over- 
comes chapped,  rough  j  condi- 
tions. Faintly  scented  with  a 
'ainty  rose  odor. 


FOR  THE  HAIR 

Pine  Shampoo 

For  oily  hair.  An  efficient  and 
refreshing  cleanser  exhaling  the 
fresh  odor  of  the  pines. 

Tar  Shampoo 

A  cleansing  invigorating  cor- 
rective for  dry,  coarse  h.-iii. 

Lemon  Blossom  Shampoo 
Makes  hair  fluffy,  silky   and  at- 
tractive.      Faintly    scented     with 
the  exhilarating  cleanly   odor  of 
the  lemon. 


FOR  THE  FINGER  NAILS 
Cuticle  Remover 

A  liquid  that  softens  and  re* 
moves  excess  cuticle  quickly, 
harmlessly  without  cutting. 

Nail  Polish 

Powder,  liquid,  cake  and  cream. 
Each  will  give  a  waterproof, 
lasting  gloss.  Liquid  and  cream 
forms  also  impart  a  pink  tint. 

Nail  Whitener 

Whitens  the  under  edges  of  nail 
tips.  Scented  with  a  delightful, 
elusive  odor. 


Hair 


is  Always  Attractive 

There's  an  unforgettable  charm  in  lovely,  well- 
kept  hair.  If  you  wish  to  be  remembered  for 
your  beautiful  hair,  shampoo  it  regularly  and 
frequently  with  Simonson's,  the  SAFE  Henna 
Shampoo,  which  is  neither  a  dye  nor  a  bleach. 

Simonson's  will  glorify  ANY  shade  of  hair — 
blonde,  brown  or  brunette — without  changing 
its  natural  color  or  making  it  red.  It  is  a 
wonderful  hair  and  scalp  cleanser  too.  The  rich, 
foamy  lather  penetrates  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
hair,  cleansing  both  hair  and  scalp. 


FOR  THE  SCALP 

Tonic  lor  Dry  Hair 
By  aiding  the  functions  of  the 
oil  glands,  the  secretion  and  flow 
of  the  natural  oil  to  the  hair  is 
encouraged  and  increased. 
Dandrulf  Salve 

A  soothing  corrective  for  aiding 
in  the  removal  of  dandruff  from 
hair   and    scalp. 
Quinine  Tonic 

A  balmy,  cooling  lotion  for  neg- 
lected hair  and  scalp.  Helps 
to  relieve  scalp  irritations  while 
offering  substantial  nourishment 
to  the  hair  roots. 


Hope  Hampton,  noted  for  her  beautiful 
liair  and  complexion,  noil'  appearing  in 
Fannie  Hurst's  j:rrr  play,  "Star  Dust." 


Simonson  Toilette  Products  are  sold 
at  one  standard  price  every  where  in 
Greater  New  York,  and  by  our  ex- 
clusive representatives  listed  below. 


HENNA  SHAMPOO 

SAFE— Not  a  Dye— Not  a  Bleach 


50 


Cents  Each 

Regular 

Size 


75 


Cents  Each 

Double 

Size 


BY  MAIL  ADD  10  CENTS  EXTRA 
FOR  POSTAGE,  PACKING  &  TAX 


SIMONSON  Toilette  Producti  are  sold  only  by  the  BEST  STORE  in     the  following  cities: 


ALBANY.  GA..  Robinson  Drug  Store. 
ALLENTOWN,  PA..  Hess  Bros. 
ANM.STON,  ALA..  Alabama  Drug  Co. 
ASHTABULA.  OHIO,  C.  F.  Schaffner. 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J.,  Steacy's 
BALTIMORE.   MD.,   Hutzler  Bros. 
BATTLK  CHIiEK.  MICH..  L.  W.  Robinson  Co. 
BETHLEHEM.  PA..  Prosser's  Drug  Store. 
HIXGHAMTON.  N.  Y..  SKson  Bros.-Weldon  Co. 
lllir.N.SWICK.   GA..   Collier's  Drug  Store 
CHICAGO.  ILL..  Marshal    Field  and  Cj. 
CI.IA  KLA.ND.  OHIO.  The  May  Co. 
CORNING.   N    Y.  Terbell-Calklns  Drug  Co. 
l)i. TKOIT.  MICH  .  J.  L  Hudson  Co. 
DOTHAX.   ALA..  The  Hllden. 
KAHTOX.  PA..  Wm.  Laubach  A  Sons. 
KLMIRA.  X.  Y.,  Sheehan,  Dean  Co. 
ELYRIA.  OHIO,  The  Lewis  Mercantile  Co. 
I.KIE.   PA..  Warner  Bros.  Co. 
CIAIJSIJKX,    ALA..    E.  H    Cross. 
GAINESVILLE.  FLA..  The  Wilson  Co. 
JlAZi.KTox.  PA..  P.  Deteroth'a SODJ. 
JACK.~oV.  MICH..  Gaylord-Alderman  Co. 
JAM  I .- TOWN.  N.  Y..  AbrahaoMon-Blgelow  Co. 
JERHEY  CITY.  X.  J  .   Belmont  Pharmacy. 
LA  PORTF..  IXD  .  The  Boston  Store  Co. 
LAKELAND.  FLA.  City  Drug  store. 
I.AX8IXG,  MICH  .  Robinson  Co. 
LA  PORT.  IND..  The  Boston  Store 
LIVE  OAK,  FLA,  Wynn  Drug  Co. 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y..  Jenss  Bros. 
MACON.  GA.,  Burden-Smith  Co. 
MADISON,  FLA..  Johnson.  Hay  Drug  Co. 
MANISTEE,  MICH..  City  Drug  Store. 
MADISON,  WIS.,  Keeley.  Neckerman  <t  Co. 
MERIDIAN.   MISS.,  Caver's  Drug  Store. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN..  L.  S.  Donaldson  Co. 
NEWARK,  N.  J..  Petty's  Pharmacy. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA..   Malson  Blanche. 
NIAGARA,  N.  Y.,  Niagara  Dry  Goods.  Co..  Inc. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  Watts.  Retter  Clay.  Inc. 
OWEGO.  N.  Y..  The  Woodford  Pharmacy. 
PAINESVILLE.   OHIO,   Gall  G.  Grant  Co. 
RAXGELEY.  ME..  Mrs.  B.  Wesley  Often. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Clara  Palmer  Oliver. 
ROCHESTER.   N.  Y..   McCurdy  &  Co. 
ROME.  GA..  Fifth  Avenue  Drug  Co. 
RICHMOND,  VA..  The  Cohen  Co..  Inc. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  Famous-Ban-  Co. 
ST.  PETERSBURG.   FI.A..  Henry  Schuti. 
SAVANNAH.  GA  .  Leopold  Adler. 
SHREVEPORT.  LA..  Peyton  Drug  Co 
srsqUEHANNA,   PA.  Frank  J.  Reddon. 
TAMPA.  FLA  .   Maas  Bros. 

TRAVERSE  CITY.  The  Hannah  4  Lay  Mercantile  Co 
VALPARAISO.  IND..  Sperht.  Flnney  Co. 
VIXELAXD.  N.  J.  Vlneland  Drug  Co. 
WEST  HOBOKEN.  N.  J..  Edmund  J  Ztnk. 
WEST  NEW  YORK.  N.  J..  Sterline  Pharmacy 
WII.KES-BARRE.  PA..  W.  D.  White  &  Co. 


A.  SIMONSON,  506  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  50c  for  regular  size  or  75c  for  double  size 
and  lOc  for  postage  and  tax  on  EACH  item  checked, 
soc  T.IC  SIZE 

Q   Q  Cold  Cream 

^]   |     |  Nail  Polish  F  1  cake  [  ]  liquid  I  1  powder  F  1  cream 

]  Skin  Invigorator 

]   Q  Astringent   Toilette   Water 

]  Cuticle  Remover 

Q   Q  Nail  Whitener 

]   Q  Shampoos  [  ]  Henna  [  ]  Tar  [  ]  Lemon  Blossom  [  ]  Pine 

]  Hair  Tonics  F  1  Tonic  for  Dry  Hair  F  1  Quinine  Tonic 


Dandruff  Salve 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 


(  OKI  1 


AJAECKEL&CO. 

Jlio  Kirs  1  hut  Heighten  Woman's  Charm" 

c/ 


CHARACTERISTIC  DESIGNS  OF 

ARTISTIC  AND  INTRINSIC  VALUE 

Await  Inspection,  and 

Invite  Ownership 


FIFTH  AVE;INUE 

Between  35-"36-  Streets 

NEW  YORK 


era 


Pl:otos  Irvm 

Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 


FASHIONS  INTRODUCED 


ON     THi-:     AMERICAN 


AND      ENGLISH      STAGE 


That  engaging  comedienne — Miss  Lola  Fisher,  now  appearing  in  "Honors 
Are  Even"  may  be  relied  on  to  sponsor  the  most  conservative  and  correct 
fashions.  The  audience  is  alert  to  the  interesting  situation  now  apparent 
in  the  fashion  world,  notably,  that  the  stage  is  the  medium  of  presenting 
all  that  is  smart  and  charming  in  the  way  of  gowns  and  accessories,  when 
the  play  calls  for  modern  costumes  in  a  big  city. 

In  the  panel  above,  Miss  Fisher  is  shown  wearing  a  girlish  chiffon 
evening  frock  in  two  shades  of  green,  the  skirt  cut  in  overlapping  tunics, 
edged  with  sequins  and  made  over  a  silver  underskirt.  The  decollete  bodice 
is  extremely  low  in  the  back,  with  the  chiffon  in  petal  points,  with  shoulder 
straps  of  sequins. 

To  the  right  is  pictured  a  white  satin  evcuinu;  gown  paneled  in  narrow 
bands  of  pearls  swung  from  the  waist,  and  an  Egyptian  harness  of  jewels. 
The  dark  frock  is  made  for  daytime  wear — a  full  skirt  of  marine  blue 
crepe  with  wide  panels  of  chiffon  embroidered  in  red. 

Peggy  O'Neil  is  with  us  again.     • 
only    for    a    brief    visit    to    New 
York   however,   when  she   returns 
to    London    to    continue    her    tri- 
umph  in   "Paddy,   the   Next    Best 
Thing."      Not   only   is   her   ability 
and   charm  a   subject  of 
discussion,    but    her 
gowns    are    the    talk    of 
the   town!     What   Peguy 
wears   is  absolutely   cor- 
rect   both    on    the    stage 
and  private  life,  for  Peggy  is  the 
rage    with    certain    London    notables.1 
In     the    two     photographs.     Miss 
O'Neil  presents  two  decided  features 
of    the    French    fashion    world — the 
use    of    ribbon    and    the    vogue    for 
short   capes.     The    white    lace    gown 
was    worn    at    "Ascot"    and    depends 
for    distinctiveness    on    a    deep    lace 
cape  at  the  back  and  yards  of  black- 
taffeta   ribbon.    The  blue   serge   suit 
features  a  finely  pleated  skirt  and  a 
gathered     cape    braided     with     white 
silk. 
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EXCLUSIVELY  COMPOSED  OF 

ESSENCES  OF  FRUITS  OF  SICILY 

AND  FLOWERS  OF  FRANCE 
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MEN  FIND  IT  REFRESHING 
FOR  USE  AFTER  SHAVING 


miniature(Reproduction  of  the  bottle 
cental  ling  aliberal  sample  ofSaude  Goty. 
sent  upon  receipt  of  25  cents 
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Both  in  point  of  service  and  of  value 
the  advantages  of  dealing  with  Balch, 
Price  &  Company  are  so  extraordinary  as 
to  attract  a  distinguished  clientele  not  only 
from  the  Metropolitan  District  but  also 
from  distant  points  the  country  over. 


\Julton  andomith  utreets 


TOLEDO     JOINS     THE     INSURGENTS 


(Concluded   from    page    230) 


of  artistic  effort.  The  art  director 
of  the  Toledo  Theatre  Company, 
Nicholas  Yellenti,  has  designed  one 
gorgeous  setting  after  another.  His 
are  not  the  conventional  oak  panels 
and  thin  doors  of  the  usual  stock 
stage  setting,  but  a  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  the  play, 
sometimes  glowing  with  color,  some- 
times softly  subdued,  but  always 
beautifully  balanced  in  line,  featuring 
the  tall,  narrow  windows  that  lend 
distinction  and  height  to  the  stage. 
As  for  the  "props,"  the  furnishings 
of  the  stage,  Mr.  Holstein  has  spared 
nothing  to  provide  sumptuous  back- 
grounds in  excellent  taste. 

Variety  has  been  the  keynote  in 
the  selection  of  the  plays  made  by 
Mr.  Holstein  during  the  entire  sea- 
son. A  romantic  comedy  has  been 
followed  by  a  drama,  that  in  turn 
by  a  isatiric  comedy  or  a  farce. 
Always  he  has  maintained  that  fine 
balance  so  essential  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  different  play  each  week, 
for  an  established  and  steady  clien- 
tele. Besides  putting  on  plays  that 
had  already  been  seen  in  Toledo, 
he  has  produced  in  one  season,  ten 


plays  which  were  highly  successful 
in  New  York,  but  which  had  over- 
looked Toledo  when  they  started  out 
on  the  road.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Toledo  Theatre  Company,  these  fine 
plays  would  never  have  been  seen 
by  the  people  of  that  city.  The 
season  is  notable  also  for  the  pro- 
duction of  one  new  play,  never  be- 
fore produced — "Exit  Claudine"  by 
Miss  Tadema  Bussiere,  a  farcical 
comedy  which  proved  very  popular 
and  played  to  big  business. 

With  a  careful  avoidance  of  the 
little  pitfalls  that  so  easily  beset  an 
organization  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Hol- 
stein has  refused  to  hitch  his  com- 
pany to  a  "star."  The  city  has  been 
carefully  educated  hot  to  consider 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  company  in 
the  hands  of  the  leading  man  or 
woman,  but  to  expect  always  a  fine 
performance.  Actors  may  come  or 
go,  but  the  company  goes  serenely 
on,  substituting  each  departure  with 
the  arrival  of  a  still  better,  finer 
actor.  This  is  the  first  company  on 
record  where  there  are  two  leading 
men  and  women,  and  two  second 
men. 


LAST  CURTAIN  RINGS  DOWN  FOR  CARUSO 


from    fage    216) 


A  few  months  ago  while  singing 
on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan, 
Caruso  burst  a  blood  vessel  in  his 
throat.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  being  followed  by  a  long  siege 
of  illness,  operations,  relapses,  and 
general  battle  against  approaching 
Death  fought  in  his  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Hotel.  After  several  months  of 
wavering  on  the  brink  Caruso  was 
pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  able 
to  take  the  trip  to  his  native  land. 

Every  one  believed  that,  under  his 
beloved  Neapolitan  skies,  that  he 
would  quickly  recuperate.  But  dis- 
turbing reports  about  his  health 
continued  to  come  over  the  wires. 
And  then  like  a  thunderclap,  came 
the  word  that  on  August  2nd,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  his 
suite  at  the  Hotel  Vesuvius,  Naples, 
Caruso  had  died.  Death  was  due  to 
a  subphrenic  abcess  and  peritonitis, 
the  singer  having  died  before  an 
operation  could  be  performed. 

After  the  first  shock  of  the  sad 
news  was  over,  there  came  a  flood 
of  eulogies  of  the  man  known  as 
the  greatest  tenor  in  history : 

(iiulio  Gatti-Casazza,  Italian  di- 
rector of  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
for  thirteen  years,  said — "I  have 
heard  all  the  great  tenors  of  my 
time.  Many  of  them  were  wonder- 
ful artists.  Yet  no  one  ever,  in 
my  judgment,  sang  any  single  role 
with  the  vocal  or  artistic  consistency 
of  Caruso.  Certainly  no  other  tenor 


romp-ires  with  Caruso  in  continuing 
to  sing  season  after  season  with 
the  same  unvarying  achievement  of 
supremacy.  He  has  been  a  unique 
artist,  with  whom  none  other  com- 
pared. I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  have 
such  another." 

Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich,  famous 
soprano,  who  sang  the  role  of  Gilda, 
with  Caruso  at  his  debut  in  Rigo- 
letto  in  New  York--"Mr.  Caruso's 
death  probably  comes  home  as  keen- 
ly to  me  as  to  any  of  his  associates 
on  the  operatic  stage  in  this  coun- 
try, for  it  was  with  me  that  he 
made  his  debut  in  "Rigoletto"  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
November,  1903,  and  we  sang  to- 
gether for  eight  years.  His  voice 
was  unique.  I  was  impressed  the 
first  time  I  heard  it,  with  its  warmth, 
its  big  'body',  and  then  he  knew  how 
to  manage  it !" 

One  shred  of  comfort  Caruso's 
millions  tl  admirers  cling  to,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  his  voice  in 
all  his  greatest  roles  is  recorded 
on  phonograph  records.  His  tonal 
beauty  is  imprisoned  in  about  two 
hundred  songs,  arias,  hymns  and 
duets,  in  metal  matrices.  For  twenty 
years  Caruso  made  records  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  his  total 
income  from  this  source  alone  since 
1906  is  estimated  by  experts  at  about 
$1,500,000. 

His  funeral  was  held  Friday,  Au- 
gust 5,  from  the  royal  church  of 
San  Francesco  di  Paola,  in  Naples. 


'thfttlte  Mava:ine,   October. 


Universal  Star 
Writes 


Jashion  Rotes  from  the 

Minerva  yarn  Stadias 


c/4  Knitted  Blouse 
for  Dress  frSports 


With  girdle  attached,  this 
blouse  is  ideal  for  "dressy" 
occasions;  without  the  girdle 
it  is  just  the  thing  for  sports. 
Either  way,  it  can  be  worn 
without  a  waist. 

To  knit  this  blouse,  you  should  use 
MINERVA  LUSTRE  WOOL—  a  mix' 
ture  of  fine  silk  and  pure  worsted 
that  will  produce  a  garment  of 
sturdy  wear  and  lasting  beauty. 

Complete  directions  for  making 
can  be  had  at  any  shop  that  sells 
MINERVA  QUALITY  YARNS. 
And  you  can  select  your  favorite 
colors  from  the  wonderful  range 
of  MINERVA'S  shades  for  Autumn. 

Scores  of  other  fashionable  designs  are 

pictured  in  the  Minerva  Knitting  Books. 

Ask  to  see  the  various  volumes. 

JAMES  LEES  &  SONS  CO. 

220  Fifth  Avenue          New  York  City 
Dept.  T 


•  L  1  L  I  o  j\. 
A  PLAY  BY  FRANZ  MOLNAR 

(Concluded    from    page    226) 


LILIOM  :     Is  that  your  daughter  ? 
JULIE:     Yes.     (Louise  comes  out, 

bringing   soup). 

LILIOM  :    You  are  the  daughter  ? 
LOUISE  :     Yes,  sir. 
LILIOM  :     A   fine  healthy   girl. 
Lilioin    questions   Julie   about    her 
husband. 

JULIE  :  Why  do  you  ask  so  many 
questions?  Did  you  know  him, 
perhaps  ? 

LILIOM  :  Heaven  knows  !  I've  known 
so  many  people.  Maybe  I  knew 
him,  too. 

JULIE:  Well,  if  you  knew  him,  leave 
him  and  us  in  peace  with  your 
questions.  He  went  to  America 
and  died  there.  That's  all  there 
is  to  tell. 

LILIOM  :  All  right,  all  right.  Don't 
be  angry  with  me.  I  didn't  mean 
any  harm.  (There  is  a  pause). 
You  speak  so  sternly  about  your 
husband. 

JULIE:    What's  that  to  you?  Doesn't 
it  suit  you?    I   speak  of  my  hus- 
band any  way  I  like.    It's  nobody's 
business  but  mine. 
LILIOM  :     Certainly,     certainly.       It's 

your  own   business.     (Silence). 
LOUISE:     Did  you  know  my  father? 
(Liliom  nods)    Yes,  he  knew  him. 
JULIE:     You  knew  Adreas  Zavocky? 
LILIOM:    Liliom?    Yes. 
LOUISE:     Was   he   really  very  hand- 
some? 
LILIOM  :    I    wouldn't    exactly    say 

handsome. 
LOUISE:     But    he    was    an    awfully 

good  man,  wasn't  he? 
LILIOM  :     He  wasn't  so  good,   either 
— He   was    something   of    a    bully, 
too.     He'd  fight  anyone.     He  even 
hit  your  dear  little  mother. 
JULIE:       That's  a  lie. 
LILIOM  :     It's   true. 
JUI.IE:     Aren't   you   ashamed   to  tell 
the  child   such  awful  things  about 
her  father?     Get  out  of  here,  you 
shameless  liar.     Eats  our  soup  and 
our  bread  and  has  the  impudence 
to   slander  our  dead ! 
LILIOM  :     I    didn't    mean— I— So    he 

didn't   hit   you? 

JULIE:     No,  never.     He  was   always 
good    to   me.    .     .     .     Don't    speak 


to  him  any  more.     In  God's  name. 
go! 

LOUISE:  Go,  in  God's  name  and  let 
us  be !  Why  are  you  making  those 
ugly  faces  ? 

LILIOM  :     Don't     chase     me     a  w  a  y, 
Miss;   let  me   come   in   for  just  a 
minute,    just   a   minute — just    long 
enough  to  let  me  show  you  some- 
thing pretty,  something  wonderful. 
Miss,   I've  something  to  give  you. 
(Takes  from  his  pocket  a  big  red 
handkerchief  in  which  is  wrapped 
a  star  from  Heaven). 
LOUISE:     What's  that? 
LILIOM  :     Pst !     A  star. 
JULIE:       Don't   take   anything   from 
him.  He's  probably  stolen  it  some- 
where.   In  God's  name,  be  off  witli 
you! 
LOUISE  :     Yes,  be  off  with  you  !     Be 

off! 

LILIOM:    Miss,     please,     Miss  —  I've 
got  to  do  something  good — or — do 
— something  good — a  good  deed— 
LOUISE:    That's  the  way  out. 
LILIOM  :    Miss — 
LOUISE  :    Get  out ! 
LILIOM  :     Miss — (Suddenly  slafs  her 

extended  hand). 
LOUISE:     Mother!    (Liliom  bows  his 

head,  dismayed). 
JULIE:     (Coming    towards    them] 

What's  the  matter? 
LOUISE:  Mother— the  man— he  hit 
me  on  the  hand — hard.  I  heard 
the  sound  of  it — but  it  didn't  hurt, 
mother — it  didn't  hurt — it  was  like 
a  caress — as  if  he  had  just  toucho 
my  hand  tenderly — 
JULIE:  Go,  my  child.  Go  into  the 
house.  Go!  (She  goes)  Is  that 
what  you  came  for,  to  strike  my 
child? 

LILIOM  :     No— I    didn't    come    for 
that,    but   I    did    strike   her.     And 
now  I'm  going  back. 
JULIE:     In    the    name    of    the    Lord 

Jesus,  who  are  you? 
LILIOM:     A   poor,  tired   beggar  \vh 
came    a    long    way    and    who    was 
hungry.      And    I    took    your    soup 
and  bread  and  I  struck  your  child. 
Are  you  angry  with  me? 
JULIE:     (Fearfully)    Jesus   protect 
me — I     don't     understand     it — I'm 
not   angry — not   angry   at   all 


A   CORRECTION 


On  page  154  of  our  September 
issue,  appeared  the  reproduction  of 
a  flashlight  picture  of  a  scene  in 
"Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  in  which  the 
part  of  Lady  Marden  was  captioned 
as  being  played  by  Janet  Scott.  The 
part  of  Lady  Marden  was  first  played 
in  this  country  by  Miss  Helen  West- 
ley.  On  the  removal  of  the  play 


to  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre,  Miss 
Katherine  Stewart  succeeded  Miss 
Westley  in  the  part,  and  when  the 
play  returned  to  the  Garrick  Thea- 
tre in  June,  Miss  Janet  Scott  took 
the  part.  The  picture  published  in 
the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  shows  Miss 
Stewart  in  the  part.  Miss  Stewart  is 
now  appearing  in  "The  Love  Letter." 


Theatre  Magazine,   October, 


Soprano 

Accomplishment  la  the  stand- 
ard by  which  the  world  gauges 
the  merit  of  an  artist. 

Florence  Easton,  in  making 
her  debut  on  Brunswick  rec- 
ords, brings  universally  recog- 
nized laurels  —  success  on  the 
European  operatic  concert  stage 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 

Beauty  and  purity  of  voice, 
technical  accomplishment  and 
noteworthy  versatility  have 
won  for  h<rr  a  unique  place  on 
both  the  operatic  and  concert 
stage.  Musical  critics  recog- 
nize the  rarity  of  her  dramatic 
intelligence  and  vocal  style. 

For  her  Brunswick  premier, 
she  has  chosen  Bach-Gounod's 
"Ave  Maria"  with  violin  obli- 
gate by  Max  Rosen.  Record 
No.  30011.  This  new  presenta- 
tion emphasizes  the  brilliance 
and  charm  which  have  charac- 
terized past  triumphs. 


Any  Phonograph  Can 

Play  Brunswick 

Records 


Florence  Easton  and 
Giuseppe  Danise 


Giuseppe  Danise 

Premier  Baritone 

Long  before  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  succeeded  In 
engaging1  Giuseppe  Danise  as 
premier  baritone,  he  was  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  singer 
of  rare  attainments.  And  his 
American  debut  only  added  to 
his  triumphs  the  enthusiasm  of 
New  York  opera  lovers  and 
critics. 

The  dramatic  dignity  which 
has  always  characterized  his 
singing  places  It  on  a  plane 
far  above  the  reach  of  the 
average  operatic  or  concert 
artist. 

To  hear  his  first  Brunswick 
record,  "Di  Provenza  II  mar" 
(Record  No.  30010)  from  Ver- 
di's "La  Travlata"  ia  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  sonorous,  ap- 
pealing and  vibrant  qualities 
which  have  brought  him  fame, 
are  unerringly  reproduced  on 
Brunswick  records. 


The  Release  of  Their  First 

Brunswick  Records  is  a 

Musical  Event 

Hear  Them  at  Any 
Brunswick  Dealer 

Other  Artists  Now 

Represented  Exclusively 

on  Brunswick  Records 

Mario  Chatnlee 
Leopold  Godowsky 
Max  Rosen 
Dorothy  Jardon 
Theo.  Karle 
Virginia  Rea 
Irene  Pavloska 
Elias  Breeskin 
Marie  Tiffany 
Richard  Bonelli 
Irene  Williams 
Elizabeth  Lennox 

They  have  found  in  the  Brunswick 
Method  of  Interpretation  the  best 
means  of  reproducing  their  art,  that 
their  records  will  give  a  true  rendition 
of  their  performance  an  "1  reflect  added 
luster  upon  their  artistic  careers.  And 
the  world  of  music  lovers  have  accepted 
their  records  as  the  utmost  in  definite 
artistic  merit  and  distinction,  establish- 
ing the  highest  standards  yet  attained 
in  phonograph  recording. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

General  Offices:   623-633  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 


PHONOGRAPHS        AND       RECORDS 
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366  FIFTH  AUENUE 

Near  35th  Street 

"HE  appeal  of  Sheridan  creations 
x  lies  in  an  intangible  flair  for 
Originality  which  is  appreciated  by 
discriminating  Feminine  taste. 

This  bewitching  evening  frock  of  orange  gros  de 
Londres  with  leaflets  of  same  material  is  com- 
bined with  an  exquisite  lace  panel  in  front  of 
skirt.  May  be  had  in  ail  prevailing  colors. 

Write  for  Autumn  Style  Book 
Mail  Orders  Filled 

FROCKS     /.    GOWNS    /.    WRAPS 


The  Camel  and  the  Vampire 


(Concluded  from  page  246) 


Observe   his  joy!     Behold   his   great 

surprise ! 
The  appetizing  sight  which  greets  his 

eyes! 
"A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 

thou — " 

(Hassan  and  Yasemeen  drink,  cat 
and  embrace.) 

But  hold !  The  angry  Sheyk  ap- 
proaches now ! 

And  so  the  frightened  Lovers,  hand 
in  hand, 

Continue  on  their  flight  across  the 
sand. 

(Hassan  and  Yasemeen  look  about 
fearfully,  see  Abbas  approaching 
and  rush  away  together.) 

AS    for   the    Camel,    poor    discarded 

beast, 
You'd  think  him  quite  cut  up,  to  say 

the  least. 
Not  so!   The  faithful  creature  is  not 

dead, 
For    see,    he's    slowly    lifting   up   his 

head. 
He  feels  his  shrunken  carcass  where 

'twas   rent 
Then    looks    to    see    which    way    his 

dinner  went. 

(The  Camel  gets  up,  looks  about, 
"•:    then  buttons  up  his  skin  and  goes 
off  after  the  Lovers.) 

And  though  he   feels  a  trifle  under- 
fed, 

He  hurries  off  the   way  the  Lovers 
fled. 

(Abbas  Bey  rushes  on,  followed 
by  Azeezeh.  He  shakes  his  fist  in 
the  direction  of  the  fleeing  Lovers 
and  urges  Azceseh  to  hurry.) 

Azeezeh    seems   quite    weary    of    the 
race  ; 

Her    vampish    movements    so    retard 

her  pace. 

So  angry  Abbas  hurries  on  his  way 
And  lets  her   follow  on  as  best  she 

may. 

(Abbas  rushes  out,  Azeezeh  fol- 
lows slowly,  rolling  her  hips  as 
she  walks.) 

(The  Narrator  claps  his  hands 
and  the  Property  Man  shifts  the 
scene.) 

NARRATOR 

And   now   the   final   scene   you   shall 
behold 

And  watch  the  complicated  plot  un- 
fold. 
Here  in  the  mighty  desert's  peaceful 

calm, 

A  tiny  hut  beneath  a  towering  palm, 
The  habitation  of  a  holy  man 
Who    spends   his    days   perusing   the 
Koran. 

(Hassan  and  Yasemeen  enter.) 

The  Lovers  now  appear  all  tired  and 
hot, 

To  beg  the  priest  to   wed   them   on 
the  spot. 

The  Maiden  hears  a  noise  and  turns 
about, 


'Tis  Abbas  Bey  approaching  without 
doubt. 

(Abbas  rushes  in.) 

Hassan  now  stands  at  bay,  with  dag- 
ger drawn 

And  dares  the  wicked  robber  to  come 
on. 

(Abbas  draws  his  dagger  and  rush- 
es at   Hassan.     They   grapple   and 
roll   about   on    the   ground. 
Yasemeen   draws  back   in   terror.) 
At  last  the  mighty  Robber  is  on  top, 
His  dagger  raised,   Hassan   is   lost— 
But  stop! 

(The  Camel  rushes  in  and  arrests 
the  arm  of  Abbas.) 

The  doughty  Camel  rushes  to  his  aid, 
Arrests  the   wicked   Robber's   falling 
blade, 

Then,     faithful    to    Hassan    through 
thick  and   thin, 

He  sits  on  Abbas  Bey  and  does  him 
in! 

(The  Camel  drags  Abbas  from  off 
Hassan  and  then  sits  on  his  head 
and  kills  him. 

Hassan  jumps  up  and  runs  to 
Yasemeen. 

Suddenly   Azeczeh    appears,   creeps 
up   behind   the   Lovers   and   raises 
her   dagger   to    strike   them.) 
Take  care,  take  care!  There's  danger 
in  the  wind ! 

The  Vampire  now  approaches   from 
behind — 

With    dagger    drawn    she    seeks    to 
slay  the  twain — 

(The  Camel  jumps  up  and  catches 
Azeezeh  by  the  hip.) 

The    trusty    Camel    saves    the    day 
again ! 

He  grabs   the  wily   Vampire  by  the 
hip 

And  holds  her  weak  and  helpless  in 
his  grip. 

His  hoof   is   raised,  the  hussey  he'll 
dispatch — 

But   no!   The  beast  at  last   has  met 
his   match. 

The   Vampire   writhes   and   squirms, 

the  Camel  sighs 

And  Dromedary  tears  bedew  his  eyes. 
Her    vampish     glance    the    creature 

can't  withstand— 

She  leads  him  captive  o'er  the  desert 
sand. 

(Azeezeh  goes  slowly  out,  leading 

the  Camel  by  the  nose. 

The    Camel  sighs   and   registers 

love. 

Hassan  and  Yasemeen  go  out  ztnth 
their  arms  about  each  others 
waists.) 

The   Lovers    now   deserted    by    their 
beast 

Go  in  with  happy  hearts  to  greet  the 
priest. 

CURTAIN 
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^,'rom  the  fonje/y 

perfiime-faden  gardens 

I  fj  C2         u 
or  old  J-nmce,  comes 


mour 


FLOWERS    OF  LOVE 


, 

Q)au  de  \Joiftlte, 
(Savon,    tfoudre, 


,  . 

(-T)riflantinc. 


WILL  YOU  NOT  MAKE  THIS 
FRAGRANCE  YOUR  OWN? 
WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO 
SEND  YOU  OUR  GUIDE- 
f/iirixian  c.7oi/ct  Snecia/iies- 
ON  REQUEST.  ' 

ROGER  &GALLET 

25  WEST  321°   STREET 
NEW    YORK 

Creators  of  9{are   ffer/ume.f 
yarif- 


For  the  Youth  in  Years  and 
the  Youth  in  Spirit 

YOUTH  is  the  sparkling  monarch  of  all  age — 
an  enviable  ruler  around  whom  radiates  a  per- 
sonality of  glorious  loveliness. 
To  cater  to  its  whims,  its  fancies,  its  dreams  and 
hopes  is  an  inspiration  indeed.  Youth's  complement 
is  Fashion.    In  it  Youth  finds  expression  for  its  ador- 
able charms — charms  that  appropriate  fashion  helps 
to  accentuate  and  even  perpetuate.     For  Youth  is 
not  measured  in  terms  of  years  but  in  feeling  and 
that  feeling  Fashion  adequately  interprets  at  all  times. 


IT  is  to  the  interpretation  of 
that  feeling  that  the  House  of 
Youth  has  dedicated  itself — it 
is  for  the  Youth  in  years  and 
for  the  Youth  in  spirit  that 
their  modes  are  conceived  and 
created. 

There  are  wondrously  allur- 
ing  Fall  modes  in  Suits,  in 
Coats,  in  Dresses — tailored 


walking  frocks  that  wend  their 
smart  way  through  many  a 
morning,  costumes  for  the 
afternoon  motoring  trip  and 
general  town  and  country 
wear  wrap  coats  for  cool  even- 
ing»  —  each  possessing  the 
touches  of  happy  charm  that 
gloriously  distinguish  all 
House  of  Youth  models. 


Seek  the  store  in  your  city  that  features  House  of  Youth  Apparel 
for   Misses.     ]/  you  cannot  locate  your  store,  please  advise  us 

"Doris  Qofs  Shopping"  an  intercsfinp  booklet 
will  be  sent  free  at  your  request.    Address: 


SUITS -COATS 
DRESSES 


SCHULMAN  AND  HAUPTMAN 

38  EAST  29TH  STREET    •    NEW  YORK 
3  Avenue  DeL'Opera  •  />—•'< 
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SUPREME  SILKS 
MENS  SHIRTS 


EMPIRE   LOOMCRAFT    SILKS 


here  are  tivo  parts 
to  a  stljz..  skirt-trie 
silk,  and  the  shirt. 

Cyou  can  tell  atr 
a  glance  whether 
you've  got  the  shirt 
part,  hut  to  maize, 
sure  of  the  silk,  see, 
that  it  is  one  of  the 


^pomcrafi  Silks 
/~  r     1 

-famous  for  beautu 
and  durability 

Ufours  for  ihe  asfz.ing  — 
"(Jfle  Silks  ihatSet  tlie^a 
a  booklet  -worth-  ncmina. 


LJuiae-fyost  on.  ^ttaiitt/  J\oaa  is 

ine  Lmbire  ~{oorncraH:  SilK-  LabeL 


EMPIRE    SILK    COMPANY 
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H     AVE  NUE      N  E  W    Y  O  ILK 


THE     SCENE     IS     LAID 

(Concluded    from    page    240) 


the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
was  selected  by  Clyde  Fitch  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  "Girl  with  the 
Green  Eyes." 

Here  Clyde  Fitch  was  revolting 
against  the  monotonously  stereotyped 
succession  of  afternoon  teas,  gar- 
den-parties, studio-receptions  and 
other  occasions  for  free  and  easy 
assembly.  He  was  deliberately  seek- 
ing to  be  different  and  to  grace  his 
play  with  a  novel  and  attractive  set. 
In  this  pursuit  of  the  unexpected  he 
put  one  act  of  the  "Stubbornness 
of  Geraldine"  on  the  deck  of  an 
ocean  steamer,  and  one  act  of  "Her 
Great  Match"  in  the  fortune-teller's 
tent  of  a  charity  bazaar,  thereby  gain- 
ing the  privilege  of  presenting  his 
heroine  in  a  picturesque  gipsy  cos- 
tume. In  a  third  play,  the  "Climb- 
ers," he  sent  a  runaway  couple  to  a 
little  French  restaurant  overhanging 
the  Bronx,  where  they  were  tracked 
by  other  persons  in  the  story. 

Augustus  Thomas  took  as  the 
scene  for  one  act  of  the  "Other 
Girl,"  the  back  yard  of  a  New  York 
dwelling,  arranged  as  an  out-door 
summer  resting-place ;  and  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  took  as  the  scene  of  one  act 
of  his  "Letty"  the  roof  of  a  London 
house,  also  made  more  or  less  com- 
fortable for  warm  weather.  In  an- 
other of  Pinero's  plays,  the  "Gay 
Lord  Quex,"  one  act  passes  in  the 
main  room  of  a  manicure's  establish- 
ment ;  and  in  Mr.  Shaw's  "You 
Never  Can  Tell."  one  act  passes  in 
the  office  of  a  dentist.  -And  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  not  to  be  outdone, 
took  the  leading  characters  of  his 
"Masqueraders"  to  the  astronomical 
observatory  at  Nice. 

Whether  the  modern  dramatist  has 
to  avail  himself  of  the  drawing-room 
while  there  is  dancing  in  the  next 
room  or  whether  he  is  at  liberty 
to  select  a  less  shopworn  spot  be- 
cause he  needs  to  bring  together 
only  two  or  three  characters,  he 
must  always  conceive  each  of  his 
acts  whatever  its  scene,  as  a  unit, 
as  one  of  the  three  or  four  units 


which  combine  to  make  the  play. 
He  plans  his  plot  as  a  whole  and 
he  plans  each  of  its  acts  as  an 
integral  part  of  this  whole.  Each 
act  must  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
yet  proportioned  absolutely  to  the 
rest  of  the  play.  His  acts  are  the 
blocks  with  which  he  builds  his 
towering  column,  the  first  act  being 
its  base  and  the  last  act  its  capital. 
Where  Shakespeare  thought  of  his 
play  as  an  uninterrupted  story,  to 
be  shown  in  action  on  the  stage, 
with  only  such  intermissions  as  might 
be  for  the  convenience  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  modern  dramatist  has  to 
think  in  terms  of  separate  acts,  each 
of  them  adjusted  to  the  place  where- 
in its  action  is  to  pass.  Before  he 
begins  to  write  the  dialogue  of  any 
act,  he  has  to  visualize  the  set  and 
to  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  move- 
ments of  his  characters  in  the  scen- 
ery he  has  designed  for  them. 

Now,  this  is  a  new  departure  in 
dramatic  art.  It  is  something  which 
does  not  antedate  Lessing.  It  is 
something  which  was  first  turned  to 
account  by  the  adroit  French  dra- 
matists of  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  something 
which  the  dramatists  of  every  other 
country  have  gladly  taken  over  from 
the  French.  It  is  something  which 
the  French  dramatists  of  the 
late  sixteenth  century  knew  nothing 
about.  In  his  invaluable  outline  for 
a  history  of  French  dramatic  litera- 
ture, M.  Gustave  Lanson  makes  it 
clear  that  the  founders  of  French 
tragedy,  Jodelle,  for  one  and  Garnicr 
for  another,  brought  on  the  sta.sr 
the  characters  they  needed,  not  des- 
ignating any  precise  locality  but 
leaving  it  doubtful,  "perhaps  without 
even  giving  it  a  thought."  And  what 
Jodelle  and  Gamier  were  doing  in 
France  is  almost  exactly  what 
Marlowe  and  Kyd  were  doing  in 
England  in  those  same  years.  For 
reasons  of  his  own,  Moliere  departed 
from  the  practise  of  Jodelle  and 
Gamier,  while  Shakespeare  also  for 
reasons  of  his  own  conformed  to 
that  of  Kyd  and  Marlowe. 


NEW    VICTOR    RECORDS 


Sibella's  "Villanella"  is  a  dainty 
number  which  Lucrezia  Bori  has 
contributed  to  the  list  of  new  Victor 
Records.  The  melody  is  swift  and 
vivacious,  with  little  cooing  inter- 
ludes, the  singer  using  a  delicate 
rubato  and  treating  the  whole  in  a 
pure  spirit  of  caprice. 

In  "Farewell,  My  Joyous  Home," 
Frances  Alda  has  the  type  of  com- 
position in  which  she  rejoices,  and 
her  Victor  Record  of  this  number 
is  marked  by  intense  emotional  power 
as  well  as  singing  technique.  It  is 


a    beautiful    though    sad    song    from 
Catalini's  opera  "La  Wally." 

The  exquisite  bit  of  music  which 
Fritz  Kreisler  records  for  the  Victor 
this  month  is  an  altogether  lovely 
and  poetic  composition  already  known 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  music- 
loving  world.  Drdla's  "Souvenir"  is 
both  sweet  and  sad.  The  violin  tells 
its  own  story,  and  the  tonality  of  the 
record  as  well  as  its  fluctuant  sensi- 
tiveness of  expression  bespeak  the 
power  of  the  great  master  who  is 
playing. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

WILL  MAKETHIS  CONTRACT  WITH  You 

WALK  INTO  ANY  STORE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO-DAY  AND 
TRY  THE  LORD  SALISBURY 
TURKISH  CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
IT  NOT  APPEAL  To  YOUR  TASTE 
THE  CLERK  WILL  HAND  You  BACK 
YOUR  MONEY  ON  THE  SPOT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  You  To  TRY-  BECAUSE 

IT  Is  THE  ONLY  HIGH  GRADE  TURKISH  CIGARETTE 
IN  THE  WORLD  THAT  SELLS  FOR  So  LITTLE  MONEY 


INCORPORATED 


Ml  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


-  which  meansthat  if  you  don't  like  LORD  SALISBURY 
Cigarettes.you  can  get  your  money  back  from  the  dealer. 


IF  IT  SHOULD  HAPPEN  THAT  A  DEALER  REFUSES  To 
CARRY  OUT  OUR  OFFER,  SENDEE  OPEN  PACKAGE 
WITH  THE  REMAINING  CIGARETTES  To  THE  MAIN 
OFFICE  OFTHE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 
III  FIFTH  AVE.,NEW  YORK  CITY,  WITH  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  PLAINLY  WRITTEN  AND  WE  WILL 
SEND  You  OUR  CHECK  FOR  THE  AMOUNT  You  SPENT. 


LORD  SALISBURY 

TURKISH  CIGARETTE 

WRAPPED   IN   AN    INEXPENSIVE,    MACHINE-MADE   PAPER 
PACKAGE     TO     KEEP   QUALITY    UP    AND     PRICE    DOWN. 
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Professional  Schools 

Recommended  by  the  Theatre  Magazine 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request 
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1  ALEXIS    KOSLOFF 

\*f 


sian 

Marilyn  Miller,  John  Barrymore,  Frances  White, 
Corinne  Griffith,  Ann  Pennington,  Ada  Mae  Weeks, 
Ruth  Hazleton,  Louise  Groody,  Claire  Lorraine, 
Emma  Haig,  are  some  of  M.  Kosloft's  successful  pupils. 

Class  and  private  instruction  in  Classical,  Interpretive,  Char- 
acter, Greek,  Egyptian,  Pantomime,  Ballet  and  Stage  Dancing. 
Two  new  books  "Russian  Ballet  Technique"  and  "Dances  with 
Descriptions"  for  sale  at  the  studio. 

Specially  Appointed  Studios  at 
24  West  57th  St.,  New  York    Telephone  Circle  5208 


SliiimiiimiiiimiimmiiimiiimiiiiiitiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


YVETTE  GUILBERT 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  THEATRE 

NEW  YORK 
THIRD  YEAR  OCTOBER,  1921,  TO  APRIL,  1922 

Dramatic  and  Lyric  Interpretation,   Pantomime,   Improvisation,  Folk- 
Songs  and  Dances,  Vocal  Instruction,  Voice  Culture,  F.urytlimics  (Dai- 
croze),  History  of  Drama,  Stagecrafts,  Frencli  Language. 
Advanced  pupils  will  participate  in  an  educational  trip  to  Europe 
which  again  will  be  undertaken  during  May,  June,  July,  1922. 

Address  applications  to: 

Miss  Poillon,  Secretary  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York 

Knahe  Piano 


VESTOPP-SEROVA 

RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DANCING        47  West  72d  Street,  New  York 


Telephone  Columbu*  6212  and  9283 


Modern  Ballroom 
Dancing 

Faculty  of  Pre-emi- 
nent   Specialists 

Classes:  Private  Les- 
sons. Normal  Courses 
Children  and  Adults 

Booklet  descriptive  of 
school  on  application 


Dramatic 
Panto- 
mime 


The  following  textbooks 
have  been  accepted  by 
America  as  indispensable 
to  students  of  the  Art: 
"Baby  Work,"  "Na- 
ture Dane  ing  "and 
"Advanced  Nature 
Dancing,"  by  Sonia  Se- 
rova.  "Russian  Impe- 
rial method"  and  "Ad- 
vanced Technique  of 
the  Russian  School" 
by  Veronine  Vestoff. 
Price  $5.00  per  vol. 


IIMIIIMI mum mum iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiimiimiimimiimimimii mini mimiimimimii mig 

I     AMERICAN   ACADEMY     I 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS       [ 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

^illiHimilliJilliilllNHliiiiiiiimiiimiiiiimlimiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiimiim 


C  H  A  L  I  F 

LATE  BALLET  MASTER  of 

ODESSA  GOV'T  THEATRE,  RUSSIA 

Graded  classes  and  private  lessons  in  Greek,  ' 
National,  Classic,  Character  and  Toe  Dancin 
Instruction  by  MR.  CHALIF. 

Special  attention  given  to  pupils 

preparing  for  the  stage  * 

Modern  dancing  in  its  latest  forms  can  be  learned  in 
private  lessons.  Three  beautiful  ballrooms  are  to  rent 
for  dances,  recitals,  weddings,  etc. 


Interpretive, 
ig.     Personal 


163.165  West  57th  Street 

Opposite  Carnegie  Hall 


New  York  City 

Phone  Circle  1927 


The   Amateur    Stage 

A  First  Night  At 
Loretto    College 


NEW  plays  with  specially  de- 
signed scenery  and  costumes 
on  the  most  modern  of  little  stages, 
constitutes  all  that  goes  with  a  first 
night.  A  genuine  first  night  is  the 
ambition  of  every  director,  amateur 
or  professional,  and  of  every  actor 
or  actress  that  ever  dabbled  in  grease 
paint.  The  climax  of  the  year  at 
Loretto  College,  in  Webster  Groves, 
St.  Louis,  was  the  first  night  at 
their  Little  Theatre. 

When  the  students  returned  in  the 
fall,  they  found  their  beloved  Little 
Theatre  completely  reconstructed;  a 
rebuilt  stage  had  been  equipped  with 
every  modern  detail  in  electricity. 
The  first  two  months,  the  class  in 
dramatic  expression  dreamed  of 
tones  and  values  and  painting  in 
light,  and  the  first  little  plays  of  the 
season  were  a  revelation  in  the 
possibilities  of  atmosphere  and 
effects,  developing  the  new-born  en- 
thusiasm until,  by  the  time  set  for 
the  annual  Shakespearean  produc- 
tion, there  was  sufficient  material  on 
hand  for  two  complete  cajts. 

'"PHEN  out  of  the  East  came  a 
maker  of  fairies,  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  Walker,  well  known  as  a 
writer  and  illustrator  and  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  designer.  He  took  over 
the  stage  effects  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  and  wrought  miracles 
with  fishnet,  cheese  cloth,  pasteboard, 
and  paint.  His  courtroom  set  was 
as  fine  as  a  Maxfield  Parrish  picture, 
which  it  strongly  suggested,  and 
seldom  has  it  been  possible  for 
Lorenzo  to  say  with  more  perfect 
truth  "how  sweet  the  moonlight 
sleeps  upon  the  bank." 

The  sympathetic  direction  of  Mrs. 
Anna  McClain  Sankey,  combined 
with  these  exquisite  stage  effects  to 
make  the  performance  of  "The 
Merchant"  a  memorable  one.  All 
the  roles  were  played  by  girls,  a  fact 
quite  forgotten  in  the  virile,  char- 
acterful presentations.  Alan  Dale's 
dictum  that  the  humor  of  Shake- 


speare, in  the  Shakespeare  number  of 
"The  Theatre"  is  dead,  found  an  ex- 
cellent refutation  in  the  continued 
laughter  that  followed  the  Lainuv- 
lot  of  the  play. 

For  a  month  the  Little  Theatre 
hummed.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Walker,  everyone  turned  coi 
tume  maker  or  wielded  hammer  and 
paintbrush  on  the  new  stage  sets. 

'P'HE  plays  chosen  were  by  Mr. 
Daniel  A.  Lord,  director  of  dra- 
matics in  St.  Louis  University  and 
producer  of  the  University's  Centen- 
nial Pageant,  "Alma  Mater."  "Rain- 
bow Gold"  was  a  whimsey  built 
around  the  famous  pot  at  the  rain- 
bow's end;  "The  Sight  of  the  Blind." 
a  poetically  retold  legend  of  St. 
B  rigid  who  gave  and  took  away 
sight  with  a  kiss.  The  plays  offered 
a  variety  of  characterization  and 
delicate  opportunities  for  costuming 
and  staging. 

J^JK.  WALKER'S  costumes  \vi-rc 
fairy  dreams  made  real  and 
worn  with  exquisite  grace  by  t  li  e 
actresses.  A  critic  wrote  of 
them:  "The  costumes  were  finite 
wonderful  both  in  design  and  color, 
and  the  response  to  the  light  was  a 
delight."  Frequently  the  lines  were 
interrupted  by  spontaneous  applatue 
evoked  by  costumes  and  settings. 

Mrs.  Sankey  and  her  company  re- 
created the  fairy  spirit  of  one  of  the 
plays  and  the  reverent  spirit  of  the 
other.  The  cast  conducted  them- 
selves with  a  sureness  and  intellect- 
ual and  emotional  grasp  that  told 
of  intelligent  dramatic  sense  and 
careful  training. 

The  success  of  this  first  "first 
night"  has  inspired  the  Loretto 
Little  Theatre  to  ambition  for  a 
second.  The  first  night  of  next  year 
is  to  be  a  full  length  fairy  play  writ- 
ten especially  for  the  College  and 
the  actresses  of  its  energetic  Little 
Theatre. 


"The    Merchant    of    Venice,"    as    given    at 
Loretto  College,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis 
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EGYPTIAN 


'*  DEITIES 

Clhe  Utmost  in  Sigarettes 
Plain 


People  of  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 
PREFER,  Deities 
to  any  other  cigarette 

25  ' 


Clothes  for  Ridinff 
Golf  and  Country  Club 

Smart  Tailored  Suits  for  Town 


HABIT  MAKER 

73  WEST  47™  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


department  stores 


uuuliwummuuiuuWU mi mi miimiimiimimiiimiiiijy 


or 

sheen  \ 
and     I 
softness  \ 


Shampooing  regularly  | 
with  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP  § 
protects  the  health  of  = 
the  scalp  and  brings  out  | 
the  heantv  of  the  hair,  i 


[    PACKER'S   TAR   SOAP    | 

Cake   and  Liquid 
i  | 

siiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiimiimiiiiiiiimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiimiiiiiiimiim 

BATHASWEET 

TRADE  MARK    REG. 

Bathe  with  Bathasweet.     It  adds  the  final  touch  of  dainty  luxnriousness  to  your  bath— cools, 
refreshes  and  invigorates.     Bathasweet  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

PERFUMES  YOUR  BATH         SOFTENS  HARD  WATER  INSTANTLY 

Three  sizrs.  25c,  SOc  and  $1.     At  all  drug  and  department  stores  or  by  mail.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
sample.  Bathasweet  imparts  tlie  softness  of  rain  water  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

—  • ""  C.  S.  WELCH  CO..  Dept.  T.  NEW  YORK  CITY  • 
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Gentle  on  Hosiery 

With  the  All-Rubber  shrewdly  fashioned  Objong  Button  the 


HOSE      SUPPORTER 

holds  the  stocking  in  place  securely— but  without  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  silk  fabric.  The  Velvet  Grip,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, is  "gentle  on  hosiery." 

Ask  for  them   at  the  Notion,  Hosiery  or  Corset   Department 
GEORGE    FROST    COMPANY,    BOSTON 
Makers  of  the  famous  Boston  Garter  for  men 
Sew-ons  for  Corsets,  "Baby  Midget"  for  Infants. 


YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 

IN  THIS  DAY  and  AGE  attention  to  your  appearance  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  you  expect  to  make  tbe  most  out  of  life.     Not  only  should 
you  wish  to  appear  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your  own  self-satisfac- 
tion, which  is  alone  well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find  the  world  in 
general  judging  you  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  by  your  "look*."  therefore  it 
pays  to   "look  your  best"  at  all  times.     Permit  DO  one  to  i«  you  looking 
otherwise;  it  will  injure-your  welfare!  Upon  the  impression  you  constant- 
ly make  rests  the  failure  or  success  of  your  life.    Which  is  to  be  your  ulti- 
mate destiny? 

My  latest  Nose-Shaper,  "TRADOS  IViodel  '25,"  U.  S.  Patent,  with  six  adjust- 
able pressure  regulators  and  made  of  light  polished  metal,  corrects  now  ill. 
shaped  noses  without  operation,  quickly,  safely  and  permanently.  Diseased 
cases  excepted.  Is  pleasant  and  does  not  interfere  with  one's  dally  occupa- 
tion, being  worn  at  night. 
Write  today  fyr free  booklet,  -which  tells  how  to  correct  Ill-Shaped  Noses  -without  cost  if  not  satisfactory^ 

^M.  Trilety,Face  Specialist,  1578  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Also  For  Sale  at  Riker-Hegeman.  Liggett's  and  other  First-Class  Drug  Stores. 


THE  SCARF  OF 
A  GENTLEMAN 

Rich,  Knitted,   Heavy 
Pure  Silk  Scarf 

SOLID  COLORS 
SCORES  OF  PATTERNS 

Not  purchasable  for  this 
•  price  at  Furnishers 

/  for  $2. 

3   "    $5. 
6  "   $7.*° 

Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded 

Carefully  packed  in  boxes 

Send  Check  or  money 
order  to 

Pol  &  Treadwell,  Inc. 

Astor  Court,  Room  68 
25  W.  33d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Just  H'est  of  lilt  Waldorf-Astoria 


"Convenient  to  Everywhere" 

RITTENHOUSE 

HOTEL 

22d  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

Philadelphia  ,  Pa. 


Rooms    with   hot    and 
cold  running  water 

Rooms   with 
bath 


$3.50 


UP 


up 


Club    Breakfast.    50c    up 

Special      Luncheon,      90c 

Evening      Dinner,      $1.25 

As   well   as   service    a   la   carte. 

Music    During   Luncheon, 
Dinner  and  Supper. 


MR.      HORNBLOW     GOES      TO     THE     PLAY 


(Continued    from    fage    236) 


The  finest  performance  is  given  by 
Elizabeth  Risdon  who  scores  in  a 
hysterical  scene  which  she  does  with 
a  finesse  worthy  of  our  greatest 
emotional  actress. 

The  one  stage  setting  of  the  play 
is  rich  and  massive,  without  being 
over-elaborate.  The  producer  is  Max 
Marcin,  one  of  the  authors,  of  whom 
the  other  is  Guy  Bolton.  And  to 
the  latter  is  probably  due  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  suspicion  of 
musical  comedy  method  which  crops 
out  now  and  then  in  "The  Nightcap." 


FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET. 
"SoNYA."  Romantic  play  in  3  acts, 
adapted  from  the  Polish  by  Eugene 
Thomas  Wyckoff.  Produced  August 
15  with  this  cast : 

Peter  Charlson  Smith 

Jakov  Jay  Fassett 

Prince  Paul  Edward  Emery 

Count  Victor  Dukas  France  Bendtsen 
Prince  Michael  William  H.  Thompson 
Prince  Alexander  Otto  Kruger 

Sonya  Violet  Heniing 

King  Stefan  Joseph  Macauley 

Court  Chamberlain  Rexford  Kendrick 
Ambassador  of  Romatia  Wallis  Robeerts 

TT  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
•^  say  something  in  praise  of  this 
piece,  one  of  Marc  Klaw's  initial 
efforts  as  an  independent  producer, 
but  the  bald  truth  compels  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  sorry  stuff.  Heralded 
as  a  work  of  importance,  something 
that  had  caused  a  sensation  in 
Europe,  it  proved  to  be  incredibly 
amateurish — romantic  drama  with  the 
old-fashioned,  threadbare  Prince-in- 
love-with-a-peasant  plot — unconceiv- 
ably  crude  material  to  set  before  a 
sophisticated  Broadway  audience. 

Ai  nursery  drama  it  may  be  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  theatrical 
sun.  A  few  undiscriminating  chil- 
dren might  enjoy  its  hectic  plot, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  nursery  char- 
acters, but  lacking  the  Barrie  whim- 
sicality, it  isn't  q-iite  the  fairy-story 
type  of  play  which  might  hold  the 
interest  of  adult?.  A-  young  prince 
engages  a  Russian  ballet  dancer  to 
teach  him  trapeze  work ;  he  later  dis- 
covers the  supposed  boy  is  really  a 
girl,  though  why  he  did  not  disrern 
this,  right  at  the  start,  is  a  mystery, 
for  her  disguise  was  thin.  He  falls 
in  love  with  her.  A  stern  uncle 
opposes  the  match ;  a  drunken  cousin 
tries  to  outrage  her :  the  aged  King 
dies  in  a  ridiculously  silly  scene. 
Sonya  prays  in  the  presence  of  the 
stern  uncle  and  he  promptly  says, 
"Bless  you  my  children,"  and  they 
all  live  happy  ever  after. 

There  is  much  saccharine  love-talk 
in  the  dialogue,  and  much  maudlin 
sentimentality.  The  costuming  is 
elaborate,  but  even  kingly  raiment 
fails  to  give  distinction  to  Otto 
Kruger's  somewhat  fustian  king,  or 
assist  in  the  slightest  the  other 
pseudo-aristocrats  of  the  play. 


BIJOU.    "MARCH 

in  3  acts  by  Harry 
Produced  Aug.  15 

Ethel 

Mrs.  Janet  Rodney 

Edgar  Fuller 

Geoffrey  Wareham 

Oliver 

Janet  Rodney 

Claudia  Kitts 

The  Cook 

Mr.  Brown 


HARES."  Comedy 
Wagstaff  Cribble, 
with  this  cast : 

Gertrude  Purcell 

Lucile  Watson 

Brandon  Peters 

Alexander  Onslow 

Charles  Warburton 

Adrienne  Morrison 

Norma  Mitchell 

Nellie  Griffen 

Frank  Dekum 


NOT  all  of  those  who  see  this 
play  will  like  it.  It  is  not  for 
the  phlegmatic  person,  nor  for  him 
who  settles  back  in  his  seat  as  if  to 
say,  "now  amuse  me  if  you  can." 
But  to  those  who  understand 
temperament  or  who  are  able  to 
recognize  its  ebullitions  and  its 
vagariei,  "March  Hares"  offers  good 
entertainment. 

Although  its  scene  is  laid  in  a 
house  near  New  York  City,  where 
a  number  of  temperamental  people 
are  week-ending,  it  has  a  distinctly 
English  flavor.  Possibly  this  is  be- 
cause its  keen  satire,  its  wit,  and 
the  smartness  of  its  lines  remind 
one  so  frequently  of  the  work  of 
Oscar  Wilde  and  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Possibly,  also,  on  account  of  the 
presence  in  the  cast  of  Alexander 
Onslow  in  the  chief  male  role.  He 
gives  an  exhibition  of  temperament 
which  is  robust,  explosive,  and  con- 
tinuous, and  he  bounds  through  the 
play  at  a  whirlwind  speed  that  keeps 
one  breathless.  In  the  scene  where 
he  plays  the  piano  while  talking  to 
his  friend,  he  is  inimitable.  The 
friend  is  played  with  a  fine  discern- 
ment of  the  value  of  contrast  by 
Brandon  Peters. 

Lucile  Watson,  as  Mrs.  Janet 
Rodney,  the  hostess  to  all  the 
temperamental  people,  of  whom  her 
own  daughter  is  one,  ij  a  constant 
joy.  She  understands  temperament, 
and  knows  just  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  oil  to  pour  on  its  troubled  waters. 
Adrienne  Morrison  as  the  daughter, 
and  Norma  Mitchell  as  her  "affinity." 
with  several  others,  complete  a  satis- 
factory cast. 


LONGA'CRE.  "NOBODY'S  MONEY." 
Comedy  in  3  acts  by  William  Le 
Baron.  Produced  Aug.  17  with  this 
cast : 

Mrs.  Judson  Helen  Lowell 

An  Expressman  Dan  Day 
Francis  Carey      Frederick  Raymond,  Jr. 

Carl  Russell  Robert  Strange 

Helen  Carey  Jean  Robertson 

A  Federal  Agent  Joseph  P.  Murphy 

Grace  Kendall  Regina  Wallace 

John  W.  Hamilton  Wallace  Eddinger 

Eddie  Maloney  .  Will  Deming 

Annette  Riley  Shirley  De  Me 

Henry  Kendall  Howard  Gould 

Bertram  Miller  Phillip  Lord 

George  Kelly  William  J.  Brady 

DUE    largely    to    the    efforts    of 
Wallace     Eddinger    and     Will 
Deming,  "Nobody's  Money"  provides 
(Continued    on    page    279) 
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The 
"Vamp" 


For  the  Bride! 

THE  gift  she  will  treasure;  that  will 
endure  — a  Whiting  &.  Davis  Mesh 
Bag!  More  than  the  mere  beauty  of 
its  gleaming  mesh  is  the  smart  style  touch 
which  it  adds  to  any  costume;  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  correctness  for  all  occasions. 

Illustrated,  is  a  new  Whiting  &.  Davis  design,  of 
genuine  "Whiting"  mesh ;  the  original  loldered 
mesh.  Note  the  unbroken  gtaceful  lines  given 
by  its  concealed  joint;  the  free-swinging  swivel 
clasp!  Both  arc  patented  Whiting  &.  Davis 
features. 

At  your  dealer's   ask  to  see  Whiting   &   Davis 
Mesh  Bags— name  stamped  on  frame.     They  are 
Gifts  that  Last." 

WHITING  &.  DAVIS  CO. 
Plainville    -    (Norfolk  Co.)    -    Mass. 


u 

ttc- 


UVIS 


MESH 
BAGS 


MADE  Or  THE  FAMOUS  'WHITINC'  SOLDERED  MZSH 


KOTEX,  the  new  sanitary  pad, 
should     have     a    permanent 
place  in  your  wardrobe  and, 
as    for    traveling,  they  are  almost 
indispensable.     Sold  at  stores  and 
shops  that  cater  to  women.     Ask 
for    them    by   name  —  no    counter 
conversation  necessary. 

Home  office,  Neenah,  Wi»c. 
208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
51  Chamber*  St.,  New  York 

Cofyright,   1921  —  C.P.C. 


12  in  Box 
for  60c. 


~  KOT6X 


The  style  distinction  of  our  tai- 
lored suits  and  tailored  dresses 
is  the  culmination  of  correct 
line,  extreme  care  in  finish, 
and  up-to-date  materials. 


(BERGDOHF 
UOODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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as    typically    French 
as  the  Fleur-de-Lis— 

as  chic  as  fashion  herself— 

CARCION    MANFRE 
FOOTWEAR 

is    all   Paris  -  inspired 

Ready  to  wear  or  made  to  your  order 


^^      — nmlllllllllt'  f   •     ^fc  'Illlllll^i^i  ^-* 


Fine  French  Footwear 

21  West  50th  Street  2174  Broadway  986  Sixth  Avenue 

NEW       YORK 


HOW     TO     WRITE     A     PLAY 


prospect  for  the  heroine.  Hence  the 
idea  of  making  him  the  boy's  uncle. 
Throughout  I  had  to  keep  in  mind 
the  necessary  ingredients  of  suspense 
and  conflict.  Tell  any  young  play- 
wright for  me  that  unless  his  work 
includes  those  two  things  it's  useless. 

"Once  the  working  scenario  of  the 
entire  play  is  done,  I  prepare  a  scene 
scenario,  that  is,  an  exact  exposition 
of  how  the  play  will  progress  in 
relation  to  its  characters  and  their 
dialogue,  entrances  and  exits.  That 
done,  the  easiest  part  of  all  for  me 
is  entered  upon,— the  writing  of  the 
dialogue.  That  comes  very  swiftly 
and  is  much  aided  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  characters  that  I  have  obtained 
by  working  with  them  for  a  long 
time  in  preparing  the  scenarios.  I 
should  say  that  writing  a  play  before 
a.  complete  scenario  is  done — simply 
by  delving  right  into  the  dialogue 
would  be  an  incredibly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  task  if  anything  pro- 
ducable  is  expected  to  emanate  out 
of  the  result.  I  find  I  have  very 
little  revision  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  dialogue. 

"How  about  a   few  do's  for  your 


(Concluded    from    page    212) 

would-be  rivals  in  their  charge  on 
the  box-office?" 

"It  isn't  a  very  long  list,"  he  be- 
gan, "First  and  most  important,  per- 
haps, get  an  interesting  theme.  Make 
an  interesting  story  that  doesn't  let 
down  until  the  very  end.  Fill  the 
play  full  of  whatever  it's  supposed 
to  have — comedy — drama — tragedy — 
give  the  money's  worth  I  mentioned 
a  while  ago.  Get  characters  that  the 
usual  person  wouldn't  mind  knowing 
in  his  own  life,  wouldn't  be  1:ored 
by, — and  make  them  just  as  few  as 
possible, —  all  you  need  for  your  plot 
and  no  more.  Keep  your  senje  of 
humor.  Avoid  filling  your  play  with 
your  pet  theories  on  life  and  other 
things, — they  may  interest  you.  but 
they  wouldn't  interest  Broadway. 
Make  your  people  talk  like  human 
beings,  and  behave  like  human  be- 
ings— all  the  time.  Work  hard  and 
put  into  what  your  doing  the  very 
best  you  have.  Er — will  you  have  a 
cigarette?" 

"You  see,"  he  added,  as  he  held 
a  match  for  me,  "I  really  know  darn 
little  about  it.  I'm  going  to  start 
writing  fiction  very  soon.  Now 
there's  something — •  .  .  .  ." 


SHAKESPEARE     UP     TO     DATE 

(Concluded  from   page   238) 


made  the  other  night  during  the 
performance — "Lady,  shall  I  lie  in 
your  lap?  ..." 

HAMLET:  I  was  only  your  fiance  at 
that  time! 

OPHELIA  :  So  much  the  worse !  I 
warn  you,  it  will  lead  to  a  bad 
end !  You  have  been  accustomed, 
as  a  student,  to  joke  with  grisettes! 
This  is  different  society !  Pray 
be  more  decent,  sit  in  a  seat,  and 
don't  wallow  on  the  floor,  as  is 
your  habit ! 

HAMLET:  I  am  not  going  to  the 
performance ! 

OPHELIA  :  Yes,  you  will !  By  your 
behavior  you  vex  the  Queen,  your 
mother,  trouble  your  uncle,  sicken 
my  father,  and  make  my  brother 
blush  for  you !  You  are  a  laugh- 
ing stock  for  Rosenkrantz,  Guild- 
enstern,  and  Osric.  Even  the  lowest 
of  the  grave-diggers  takes  you  for 
a  fool !  You  will  attend  the  per- 
formance and  the  ball,  which  the 
King  gives  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Fortin- 
bras.  You  must  attend,  and  behave 
yourself  decently,  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate these  rumors !  You  will  be 
present  at  the  King's  ball  .  .  . 

HAMLET:  (Shrugging  his  shoulders). 
What's  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to 
Hecuba? 

OPHELIA  :  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you 
about  Hecuba,  but  about  the  King's 
ball.  You  have  got  to  be  there! 

HAMLET:       Performances!       ?.  a  1  1  ! 


Feasts  at  Elsinore !  "The  funeral 
baked  meats  did  coldly  furnish 
fortli  the  marriage  table." 

OPHELIA  :  Philosophize  as  much  as 
you  want  to,  but  kindly  hand  over 
the  money  for  the  dress !  I  don't 
want  to  flaunt  through  my  whole 
life  in  this  little  white  gown!  It's 
up  to  you,  if  you  like  to  roam 
around  always  in  black  like  a 
funeral  mourner,  but  with  me  it's 
different !  The  money  for  the 
dress  and  the  flowers!  You  know 
how  I  love  flowers !  The  money — 
quick ! 

HAMLET:  (With  a  sigh,  taking  out 
his  billhook).  "Fraility  thy  name 
is  woman !" 

OPHELIA:  (Taking  the  money). 
And  you  dare  to  speak  about 
women !  Woman  yourself !  Crazy 
old  woman!  (Goes  out). 

HAMLET:  If  one  never  drank  before 
he  would  learn  to  drink  in  Den- 
mark. (Perceiving  Horatio,  just 
entering).  There  are  many  things 
on  earth,  Horatio,  which  a  clever 
man  should  not  do ;  for  instance, 
marry!  Isn't  that  so? 

HORATIO:  You  are  absolutely  right, 
Prince ! 

HAMLET:  She  thinks  she  can  play 
on  my  soul  like  on  a  piano.  Let's 
drown  our  sorrows,  friend  Horatio ! 
Let's  have  a  drink ! 

HORATIO:     Let's  have,  Prince. 

CURTAIN 
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^i red  feet 


Feet 


that  are  tired 
and  sore  from  long 
hours  of  standing  soon 
become  rested  and  re- 
freshed by  gently  rub- 
bing them  with  Ab- 
I  sorbine,  Jr 

A  hot  foot-bath  containing 
a  few  drops  of  Absorbine, 
Jr.  will  have  a  delightfully 
soothing  effect  on  weary 

feet   at    the    close  of  a 

strenuous  day. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  your  drug- 
gist's or  postpaid.  A  liber- 
al trial  bottle  sent  for  lOc. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

lit  T«»ple  St.,  Sprlag-icld,  NM». 


Absorbine.Jr 

J  THE    ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


"harming  Women 

i>-  not  have  the  classic  fe  -lures  of  VW  T« 
i.leal  beauty  yet  may  have  enough  beauty    UU  «  M 
and  naive  charm  which,  fully  developed     I  7     M   I 
»nd  used,  will  give  you  that  subtle  yet      » 

I  compelling  appeal. 

D  Without  charm,  no  woman— however  pretty— can  be 
beautil'il.  With  charm  she  wins  and  rules,  even  when 
beauty  fades. 

I  Oar  BEAUTY  CHARM    COl'KSE   teaches  you  at 

I  home,  personally  and  confidentially,  by  mail,  the  arts 
of  the  Dondotr  and  the  graces  of  society  that  make 

I  women  charming  and  attractive  not  only  to  the  op- 
.;  x,  but  to  their  own. 

A  Profitable  Profession  for  Women 

W  Qualify  to  open  a  Beauty  Parlor  in  youi  own  town, 

I  tad  be  independent       Write  fur  our  free  book  "Mak- 

5  fa*  Dream*  Come  True."  by  Id*  Cleve  Van  Auken. 

\ou  will  enjoy  reading  it— you  will  want  to  keep  it. 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  OP  ARTS  *  SCIENCES 
I  Ii44  4'h«*tBBt  Street Philadelphia.  I'm. 


UTTHEROOTMTHZJ/3 


rrmanently  destroy  your  superfluous  hair. 

to  use,  rapid  and  effective.    Harmless 

'...iless.  No  burning  chemicals.  No  elec- 

Used  by  actresses  and  Beauty  Special- 

\  void  imitations.  For  sale  at  better  stores, 

FREE  BOOK- 

.  5(2  5ltAve.,NewTork 


Y1ME.  BEKTHE, 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


-thod  is  the  only  way  toprevent  the 

•rom  growing:  again.  Easy, painless, 

ess.    No  scars.   Booklet  free.  Write 

v    enclosing    3    stamps.    We   teach 

y  Culture.     25  years  in  business. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
270-A  Mahler  Park  Providence,  R.  1. 


DOLLAR  AND  A  HALF 


M»*» 

M    dovbl*    therii.     !S»*H.    fmt 

(•mlr-fTi  to  .»trh;   .0  uJling  cud..  FRIST F.D 

•  •••.««*.  MM  ovt,  (cwr  liiw.      All  i.H  -,ih 


Order  today'. 

Anderson  Stationery  Co. 

Dtp.  Vt  Andiron,  Jm)i>M 


J^        FACE  POWDER  ^ 


Tin-  hrauty  of  the  pearl  is  hut  skin- 
i  deep — warm — glowing  and  incompar- 
iooth. 

y  your  complexion  be  when 

I  safeguarded  by  Lablache.    Famous  for 

fifty    years, — a    natural    clinging    face 

ler,    delicately 
|  perfumed. 
Relate  Substitutes 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


E  ARE  going  to  give  you  a  little  beauty  suggestion,  ladies.  It  is 
that  you  make  a  habit  of  studying  beautiful  women,  pretty  women, 
good-looking  women.  Go  to  see  them  on  the  stage,  on  the  screen.  Study 
them  wherever  you  happen  to  find  them,  in  society,  in  restaurants.  Don't 
be  envious  of  beauty,  or  only  as  envy  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
Study  to  see  what  charm  each  woman  may  possess  that  you  have  not,  and 
see  if  you  can't  acquire  it  too. 

Personally  we  find  that  simply  being  around  where  beauty  is  is  most 
exhilarating.  If  success  succeeds,  so  beauty  to  our  notion,  beautifies.  It 
gets  stamped  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  penetrates  back  into  the  brain  and 
from  thence,  by  well-known  psychological  processes,  flows  forth  to  permeate 
the  whole  body. 

Such  a  physically  stimulating  effect  has  beauty  on  us,  in  fact,  that  we 
are  always  firmly  convinced  we  have  taken  on  certain  resemblances  of  the 
stage  beauty  we  have  last  been  with  for  any  length  of  time.  If  it  is 
Olive  Tell  we  are  certain  that  our  eyes  have  increased  in  size  and  in  blue 
limpidity.  If  it  is  Catherine  Calvert,  that  our  skin  is  as  white  and  our 
mouth  as  warm  and  red  as  hers.  And  so  on.  .  . 

Therefore  we  had  most  enchanting  times  last  week  while  and  after 
being  with  Mme.  Marguerite  Sylva,  the  operatic  star,  who  recently  made 
her  speaking-stage  debut  in  "The  Skylark."  We  lived  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  a  heavenly  state  of  mirage,  where  we  imagined  ourselves  to  be 
enchanting  all  beholders  with  a  dazzling,  white  smile.  If  you  have  followed 
our  thought,  even  should  you  never  have  seen  Madame  Sylva,  you  know  that 
such  a  smile  belongs  to  her. 

Mme.  Sylva  is  a  beautiful  creature  her  beauty  of  an  unusual  order. 
Seldom  one  sees  a  like  combination  of  dark,  velvety  eyes,  chestnut  hair, 
and  fair  skin.  And  the  final  touch  is  this  radiant  smile.  It  is  a  wide  smile, 
showing  both  upper  and  lower  teeth,  every  tooth  of  unblemished  surface, 
and  the  whole  of  most  dazzling  white,  and  evenest  alignment.  A  smile,  in 
short,  to  make  history.  Helen  of  Troy  might  have  had  such  teeth ! 

For  though  we  are  not  denying  there  are  other  subtle  elements  that 
enter  into  the  perfect  smile — the  merry  heart,  the  lifting  of  a  winged 
eyebrow,  the  co-operation  of  the  eyes,  all  of  which  Mme.  Sylva  happens 
to  have  too — the  chief  ingredient  you  must  admit  are  the  teeth,  ifou  could 
have  all  those  other  things  and  not  get  far,  if  your  teeth  are  imperfect, 
discolored,  artificial. 

A  smile  is  something  to  be  worked  on  as  a  beauty  asset.  If  you  are 
still  young  there  is  every  chance  for  you  to  acquire  it.  If  you  have 
neglected  it  so  far,  turn  to,  at  once,  to  save  what  you  may.  As  to  warnings 
about  going  to  the  dentist,  that  is  obvious.  There  we  can't  help  you.  As 
to  suggesting  an  excellent  as  well  as  inexpensive  dentifrice,  there  we  can. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  dentifrice — a  tooth-paste— that  its  users  see  results 
that  no  other  tooth-paste  brings.  For  it  incorporates  a  new  principle,  "an 
efficient  film  combatant."  And  it  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  that  is  the 
basis  of  tartar,  that  holds  fermenting  food  substances  against  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay,  that  breeds  germs.  The  ordinary  tooth-paste  does  not  clear 
away  this  film.  A  soapy  one  even  increases  it.  But  this .  modern  paste 
contains  ingredients  that  keep  the  teeth  so  highly  polished  that  the  film 
cannot  easily  adhere.  Result:  glistening  white  teeth.  You  have  probably 
seen  the  name  of  this  tooth-paste,  you  may  even  be  a  user  of  it  already, 
as  it  is  widely  known.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  very  much  missing 
something  invaluable  for  want  of  having  it  called  to  your  attention. 

(For  the  name  of  this  excellent   tooth- faste  write  The   Vanity  Box,   Care 
The   Theatre  Magazine,  6  East  39th  Street,  N-cw  York  City.) 


BEAUTY 
GOLD 


YOU  certainly  won't  find  it  in 
the  street.  You  cannot 
spend  it  and  keep  it  both.  Yet 
when  you  have  it,  it  pays  in- 
terest bountifully. 
You  need  not  mine  for  Beauty 
as  you  would  for  gold.  But  you 
must  strike  the  "vein,"  and 
then  you  will  have  no  further 
difficulty.  Mme.  Helena  Rubin- 
stein has  been  the  gold  mine  for 
beauty  seekers  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  in  Paris,  London  and 
i.i  New  York.  A  chat  with  her 
will  settle  your  beauty  problems 
for  years.  Calling  on  her  puts 
you  under  no  obligation  beyond 
the  one  to  yourself  to  do  what 
is  best. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  buy  a  beauty 
preparation  without  regard  to 
individual  needs.  It  may  be 
one  woman's  salvation  and  an- 
other's damnation.  Before  you 
buy  know  what  you  buy. 
Herewith  a  few  gold  nuggets  of 
the  rich  beauty  mine: 

Valaze  Beautifying  Sklnfood:  By  its 
use  the  tissues  grow  robust  and  firm. 
Wrinkles  become  faint.  The  skin  be- 
comes clear,  smooth  and  lustrous.  The 
cheeks  gain  In  succulence  and  color. 
Those  who  enjoy  to  the  full  the  glories 
of  complexion  charm  know  that  Valaze 
Beautifying  Sktntood  prevents  skin  blem- 
ishes. It  Is  as  essential  to  the  skin  as 
air  to  life  Itself.  $1.25.  $2  50  and  $700. 
Valaze  Skin-Toning  Lotion  is  an  anti- 
wrinkle  preparation  which  tones  the  skin 
amazingly.  Should  be  used  In  combina- 
tion with  Valaze  Beautifying  Sktnfood 
for  normal  and  oily  skins.  $1.25.  S2.50 
and  up.  For  skins  that  are  dry  and 
chap  easi1".  Valaze  Special  Skin-Toning 
Lotion  snould  be  used.  $2.25,  $4.50 
and  up. 

Valaze  Foundation  Cream,  the  choicest 
of  creams  for  use  under  powder.  It  com- 
pels the  most  rebellious  of  powders  to 
adhere  loyally.  Used  for  oily  skins. 
SI.  10.  $2.20  and  up.  For  normal  and 
dry  skin-  Valaze  Cream  of  l.illies  Is  Its 
equivalent.  $1.50  and  up. 
Valaze  Complexion  Powder:  Unsur- 
passed for  delicacy  and  covering  powder. 
For  normal  and  oily  skin.  Its  variant, 
Novena  Poudre.  for  dry  skin.  $1.00. 
$1.50.  $3.50  and  up. 

Valaze  Beauty  Grains:  This  Is  a  truly 
sensational  skin  rejuvenanv.  whose  Im- 
portation Mme.  Rubinstein  has  only  now 
succeeded  In  resumlns.  Renders  the  skin 
creamy-white  and  checks  deterioration, 
pore-enlargement,  blackheads  or  oiliness. 
For  washing  in  place  of  soap.  $1.25, 
$2.50  and  up. 

Valaze  Whitener :  The  woman  who 
(lances  a  great  deal  or  the  actress  will  find 
In  this  a  veritable  godsend.  During  the 
entire  evening  this  whitener  will  maintain 
a  smooth,  dazjiling-white  surface,  will 
not  rub  off  on  partner's  clothes,  and  wilt 
not  come  off  until  washed  off.  Covers 
dark  spots  and  discoloration.  $1.25.  $3.00 
and  up. 

All  nbove  prices  plus  tax  of  four  cents 
per  dollar.  Interesting  literature  will  be 
forwarded  on  request. 

Mme.  Helena  Rubinstein 

126  Faubourg  Saint  Honore,  PARIS 
24  Grafton  Street.  W.  LONDON 

46  West  57th  Street,  New  York 

1515  Boardwalk  30  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 

Depots  in  representative  stores  in  all  leading  cities 
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How  Did  They  Do  It? 


T"\O  you  ever  wonder  how  the  ancient  folk  got  along 
without  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  today? 

Without  window-glass,  without  tooth  brushes,  with- 
out automobiles,  without  soap,  without  telephones, 
breakfast  foods,  stoves,  and  virtually  all  the  items  we 
consider  bare  necessities  of  life. 

And  have  you  ever  wondered  at  the  part  advertising 
has  played  in  the  world's  development?  It  has  made 
and  is  making  the  world  better  housed,  better  fed,  bet- 
ter dressed.  It  has  increased  the  world's  capacity  for 
things  that  elevate,  improve  and  idealize  the  important 
business  of  living.  It  is  a  big,  vital  force  in  fostering 
convenient  and  comfortable  life. 

Home!  Can  you  imagine  your  own  empty  of 
advertised  products. 

Advertising  is  an  authentic  and  essential  guide  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Without  its  direction  you  lose 
much,  and  overlook  much. 

Don't  fail  to  read  the  advertisements  you  find  in  this 
publication.  Follow  their  guidance. 

They  will  prove  invaluable  to  you 


MARLBOROUGH     HOTEL 

ASBURY    PARK,  N.  J. 
SEASHORE  AND  COUNTRY  COMBINED 

Open  the  entire  year  American  Plan 

ROOMS    AND    BATH 
Running  Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  Every  Room 


Hotel  of  Service,  Comfort,  Quality,  Courtesy  and  Personal  Supervision 

Guests  extended  privileges  to  new  18  hole  golf  course 

HAROLD  W.  SEXTON,  Manager 


Jrtrituj 


36  GRAMKRCY  PARK 

Most  exclusive  residential  neighbor- 
hood in  New  York  City 

High  Class,  moderate  price,  Amer- 

ican plan  hotel,  catering  to  a 

discriminating  clientele 

UNDER  KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 

Rates  on  Application 

JOHN  HARRIS,  Mgr. 


We  are  glad  to  inform 
our  readers  of  the  return 
to  the  pre-war  price  of 
Theatre  Magazine — 35c  per 
single  copy.  The  change 
takes  effect  with  this  is- 
sue. Tell  the  good  news 
to  your  friends. 


The  Theatre's'    Letter  Box 

The  Editor  invites  correspondence  from  readers  on  any  topics 
of  general  interest  connected  with  the  drama.  Letters  should 
be  brief  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Better  Late  Than  Never 
To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

Pardon  my  imposing  upon  your 
time,  but  I  am  actuated  by  a  desire, 
not  for  a  correction  in  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE,  but  to  set  you  right  per- 
sonally. You  say  that  the  Hall  of 
Fame  was  so  tardy  in  giving  Poe 
the  honor  due  him  that  "perhaps  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  believing  he 
was  never  to  be  included  among  the 
Immortals." 

The  first  elections  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  were  held  in  1900.  Poe  was 
chosen  at  the  third  balloting,  held  in 
1910.  The  installing  of  a  tablet  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  a  mere  for- 
mality. The  delay  in  installing  the 
Poe  tablet  was  in  no  sense  a  slight 
upon  Poe.  Poe  was  one  of  twenty- 
six  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
the  voting  of  1910,  1915  and  19:iO, 
tablets  to  none  of  whom  were  un- 
veiled until  the  ceremony  of  this 
month. 

Very    sincerely, 
WOODMAN  MORRISON. 


Genius  is  seldom  recognized  during. 
life  time — often  not  for  long  after 
death.  Euripides  was  driven  out  of 
Athens:  Galileo  narrowly  escaped  an 
Auto-da-Fc:  I'oltaire  was  denied 
burial  by  the  Church,  only  later  to 
be  given  the  honors  of  the  Pantheon : 
Tin-  French  Academy  refused  t  h  e 
distinction  of  membership  to  F.inilc 
Zola.  Poe,  perhaps,  was  kept  waiting 
for  recognition  longest  of  all.  He 
died  in  1849,  but  it  was  not  until  1910 
that  New  York  University  .50:0  any 
reason  to  accord  him  an  honor  long 
overdue. — Editor. 


desperate  case,  is  positive  disease  is 
present,  but  hasn't  the  faintest  nation 
how  to  cure  it. — Editor. 

Youth  Slips   By   While   Trainiiifr 
To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

I  am  a  young  woman  who  has 
always  been  interested  in  dramatic 
work,  and  the  stage  has  always  been 
my  ambition.  But  when  I  saw  how 
little  many  actors  knew,  aside  from 
the  lines  they  had  learned,  I  decided 
that  unless  I  could  be  a  cultured, 
highly  educated  actress,  I  could  not 
give  out  the  kind  of  message  I  de- 
sired. 

So  I  went  to  College,  specializing 
in  literature.  Later  I  took  many 
literary  courses.  I  went  to  a  school 
of  expression  and  finished  there.  All 
this  time  I  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  amateur 
plays,  and  have  over  and  over  a^ain 
been  assigned  the  leading  part  in 
such  performances.  Now  I  feel 
equipped  for  the  stage. 

I  am  thirty-two  years  old.  hut  look 
much  younger.  Is  it  too  late  for  me 
to  begin  a  stage  career— if  1  am 
willing  to  work,  work,  work? 

F.  B. 
Pasadena,   Calif. 

Anyone  who  hare  persevered  us 
long  as  you  have  certainly  deserves 
to  succeed.  It  is,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  person  of  unknoiiii  ability 
to  get  a  foothold  on  the  stage  uiul, 
of  course,  your  age — especially  now- 
adays, when  stars  are  made  to  twinkle 
in  their  early  twenties — handicaps  you 
still  more.  ll'hy  not  consider  some 
less  precarious  career? — Editor. 


Protest  from  a  G.  B.  S.  Fan 
To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

As  a  constant  and  fair-minded 
reader  of  the  THEATRE,  and  a  lover 
of  the  drama,  I  was  first  shocked, 
then  amused  at  the  disgustingly 
vituperative  attack  on  G.  B.  Shaw  by 
C".  II.  Meltzer.  Far  from  being  an 
apologist  for  the  Irish  playwright, 
yet  I  fail  to  perceive  where  he  has 
proven  anything  with  his  biased  and 
unsubstantiated  statements. 

In  a  great  number  of  words,  Mr. 
Meltzer  has  illuminatingly  informed 
us  that  he  detests  Shaw  for  his  at- 
tacks on  society  and  "sacred  things," 
and  for  his  unplaylike  plays.  Mr. 
Meltzer  might  have  added,  "Down 
with  all  philosophers !  Burn  their 
works  (particularly  of  those  radical 
and  destructive  gentlemen  who  have 
the  temerity  to  attack  the  ills  of  so- 
ciety in  a  humorous  and  cynical 
manner)." 

Then  again,  if  the  upright  and  out- 
raged gentleman  is  particularly 
l>ored  and  agitated  by  a  Shaw  play, 
why  not  view,  instead,  such  dramati- 
cally perfect  plays  as  Willard  Mack 
and  A  very  Hopwood  turn  out? 
Yours  truly, 

IRVING    KNAPP. 


Mr.  Mcltzer's  article  was  not  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Shaw.  The  ivritcr 
merely  tried  to  show  that  the  Irish 
dramatist  spends  all  his  energy  tear- 
ing down  the  social  structure,  the 
ivhile  contributing  nothing  to  build- 
ing up  a  saner  and  better  one.  Shaw 
is  like  a  doctor  who,  consulted  in  a 


A  Letter  from  Mary  Stuart 

Dear  Mr.  Kditor: 

You  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few 
critics  who  see  the  written  line  at 
the  same  time  that  they  hear  the 
spoken  one.  So  that  it  make?,  me 
very  proud  to  think  I  am  of  those 
whose  work  you  admire. 

Most   cordially    yours, 
CLARE  EAMES. 
New  York  City. 

Reviewing  Miss  Eames'  perform- 
ance of  Mary  Stuart  in  John  I>rink- 
watcr's  drama  of  that  name,  some 
critics  complained  that  the  aetrcss- 
was  too  cold  in  the  love  scene  with 
Botliwell.  The  THEATRE'S  reviewer. 
in  regard  to  this  criticism,  said: 

"A  queen  does  not  throw  herself 
incontinently  about  like  u  wanton. 
Beware  of  smouldering  fires!  D<>  the 
snows  which  cover  Fuji  i/ive  any 
hint  of  the  volcano  that  rages  he- 
ncath?  Besides,  has  not  the  drama- 
tist himself  set  the  limit?  The  line 
reads:  '/  am  wiser  than  my  blood.' 
A  conscientious  artist  does  no!  seel- 
to  improve  on  the  author."  It  is  to 
this  that  Miss  Eaines  alludes.— Editor. 


Enjoyed  the  Article  on  G.  B.  S. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

Last  month's  THEATRE  was  a  treat 
— with  such  a  splendid  article  on 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  others 
equally  interesting.  Such  reading  is 
always  enjoyable. 

M.  A.  S. 
New  York   City. 
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MR.      HORNBLOW     GOES     TO     THE      PLAY 


(Concluded    from    page    274) 


la  fairly  amusing  evening  at  the 
)  Longacre.  William  Le  Baron  started 

out  with  a  first-rate  idea,  but  he 
[  has  not  developed  it  in  a  first-rate 

manner. 

A  tired  business  man,  seeking  rest, 

recreation  and  adventure,   decides  to 

try    burgling,    and    engages    a    pro- 

I  fessional    crook    to    teach    him    the 

technic   of   the   trade.       Posing   as   a 

I  book  agent,   he  starts  out  to  get  the 

i  lay    of    the    land;    and    in    the    first 

house  he  enters  he  meets  two  authors 

who   are    in    a   dilemma.       In    order 

to  increase  their  revenue  and  evade 

their    regular    publishers  -  to     whom 

I  they  are  bound  by  contract,  they  are 

using    a    nom    de    plume,    and    said 

i  nom   de   plume's   writings   have   won 

even  greater  success  than  their  own. 

Circumstances    make     it    imperative 

to  produce  the  new  writer  in  person, 

and  the  amateur  burgler  is  persuaded 

to      undertake      the      impersonation. 

Being    a    resourceful    person,    he    en- 

J  gagei  the  crook  as  his  secretary,  and 

tlv   two   go   through    one   adventure 

after  another  with  amazing  ease  and 

rapidity. 

Wallace  Eddinger  takes  advantage 
I  of  all  the  opportunities  afforded  him 
and  wins  a  goodly  share  of  the  eve- 
ning honors.  Were  he,  however, 
\pert,  he  would  have  to  yield 
rir>t  place  to  Will  Deming,  who  as 
the  crook,  constantly  spouting  apt 
<l  -otations  from  the  plays  learned  in 
former  stock  company  days,  is  a  joy. 

Frederick  Raymond,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  Strange  as  the  two  authors 
are  prominent  in  a  competent  cast 
which  also  includes  Helen  Lowell, 
Jean  Robertson,  Regina  Wallace  and 
others. 


•THE  IDLERS  OF  1921."  The  Pro- 
gramme of  this  entertainment  reads: 
"All  Lambs."  This  certainly  does 
not  mean  "All  Wool."  If  this  show 
is  a  criterion  of  what  the  Lanibs 
can  do,  give  me  the  Wolves — a 
vaudeville  show  in  any  horsetown 
is  certainly  better,  and  outside  of 
a  Mr.  Lupjiju,  who  did  some  clever 
card  tricks  in  a  refined  way,  the 
iid  the  better. 


CENTURY  PROMENADE. 
"THE  MIMIC  WORLD."  Revue  in  2 
Music  by  Jean  Schwartz,  Lew 
Pollack  and  Owen  Murphy;  book 
and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridge, 
James  Hussey  and  Owen  Purphy. 
Produced  Aug.  17  with  these  prin- 

Jimmy  Hussey,  Moran  and  Wiser,  Frank 
Hurst,  Kddie  Hickey.  Miriam  Miller, 
Peggie  Brown,  Ruth  Hazelton,  Gene 
J'elmont,  Brcndel  and  Bert,  Clarence 
Harvey,  Gladys  James,  Beth  Stanley, 
Frank  Masters,  Elizabeth  Morgan,  Helen 
Nelidova,  Jimmy  Kirk,  Mae  West,  Cliff 
Edwards,  Lou  Edwards,  Marjorie  Car- 
»elle.  Evelyn  Martin. 


THE   broad   roof   of  the   Century 
Theatre,    so    long    the    home    of 
hilarious    midnight    shows,    has    been 
transformed   this   season   into   a   real 
theatre. 

The  first  entertainment  under  the 
new  regime  was  a  revue  entitled, 
"The  Mimic  World."  This  is  the 
typical  summer  show,  no  better,  no 
worse,  with  girls  and  costumes,  songs 
and  dancing.  The  comedy  is  nothing 
to  laugh  at,  but  it  helps  to  keep  the 
audience  in  good  humor,  and,  while 
the  bill  provided  is  far  from  Broad- 
way at  its  best,  it  may  serve  to  pass 
an  idle  evening. 


HENRY  MILLER'S.  "THE  SCAR- 
LET MAN."  Farce  comedy  in  3  acts 
by  William  Le  Baron.  Produced 
Aug.  22  with  this  cast: 

Daniel  G.  Talbot  William  Morris 

Margaret  Beatrice  Tremaine 

Mrs.  Talbot  Olive  May 

Helen  Clarke  Patricia  Morris 

Wilbur  Lawrence  John  Cumberland 

Mrs.  Delaficld  Alice  Putnam 

Mary  Talbot  Frances  Carson 

Richard  Talbot  Don  Burroughs 

Jacl.son  John  Gray 

A  S  in  the  case  of  this  author's 
•**•  other  play,  "Nobody's  Money," 
we  have  a  fairly  good  idea  to  start 
with.  It  is  that  the  man,  instead  of 
the  woman,  is  the  one  who  some- 
times has  to  pay  and  pay  for  having 
been  in  a  compromising  situation. 

Rather  an  artificial  idea,  but  it 
might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  play, 
were  it  not  that  in  the  working  out 
one  is  expected  to  accept  without 
question  incredible  things.  There  are 
several  incidents  in  the  scant  two- 
hours'  duration  of  "The  Scarlet 
Man,"  which  are  impossible  to  be- 
lieve. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  when  a 
father,  hearing  that  a  hint  of  scandal 
is  connected  with  his  son's  sweet- 
heart, at  once  breaks  off  their  en- 
gagement and  orders  the  girl  out  of 
the  house — the  son  accepting  the 
situation  without  a  word  of  protest. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  several  un- 
believable things  that  the  same  father 
and  son  do. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  amusing  moments 
during  the  course  of  the  evening. 
They  are  as  much  due  to  the 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  cast 
as  they  are  to  Mr.  Le  Baron.  John 
Cumberland  is  quite  at  home  in  a 
part  that  might  have  been  written 
for  him.  There  is  slight  variation 
only  from  his  work  in  the  bedroom 
and  Turkish  bath  farcej  with  which 
he  has  been  identified ;  but  there  is 
real  entertainment  in  his  handling  of 
the  burlesque  scenes  of  the  last  act. 
The  other  members  of  the  cast 
struggle  with  mor;  or  less  success 
in  making  at  all  plausible  the  arti- 
ficial characters  they  are  called  upon 
to  interpret. 


UCATELY  SCENTED-GOLD  TIPPED 

CIGARETTES  BOX  DELUXE  OF 
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Another   Big   Feature 

Clare  Sheridan's  American  Diary 


THE  clever  diary,  from  the  time  of  Samuel  Fepyj  to 
Margot  Asquith  has  always  attracted  the  largest  share 
of  human  attention.  To  come  into  close  contact  with 
remarkable  people,  with  the  leaders  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, is  an  experience  granted  to  comparatively  few ;  but  of 
these  few,  literally  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  the  gift  of 
reporting  what  he  or  she  has  seen.  Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan,  as 
an  observer  and  diarist,  ij  one  of  the  elect.  Her  book, 
"Mayfair  to  Moscow,"  proved  this  to  an  astonished  and 
highly  diverted  public,  some  of  whom  did  not  know  whether 
to  be  shocked  or  delighted  by  her  engaging  narrative  of  her 
trip  from  England  to  Moscow  with  Kamenev,  her  life  in 
the  Guest  House  under  the  rule  of  the  Bolshevik  commissars, 
her  portraits  of  Lenine,  Trotzky  and  others,  whom  she 
sculped  in  enduring  busts,  the  while  she  made  mental  notes 
of  every  eccentricity  and  personal  trait  they  possessed. 

"Close-ups"  of  American  Leaders 

Now,  Clare  Sheridan,  after  visits  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington  and  finally  Mexico  City,  writes  for  METROPOLITAN 
her  impressions  of  the  people  she  met  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  woman  of  society  in  England,  a  cousin  of 
Winston  Churchill,  the  English  statesman,  she  stepped  easily 
into  the  higher  social  circles  in  America.  With  just  the 
right  amount  of  frankness,  sparing  no  detail,  she  describes 
her  visits  into  the  homes  of  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Whitneys, 
the  Otto  Kahns,  the  Morgans,  and  her  adventures  in  Wash- 
ington society.  What  Clare  Sheridan  niakcs  of  Neiv  York 
life  is  worth  knowing  because  if  satisfies  our  curiosity  about 
the  metropolis  of  America. 

Beginning  with  the  memoirs  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  which  were 
followed  by  the  autobiography  of  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  then 
the  life  of  Maria  Botchkareva,  Raymond  Robins'  Story,  and 
finally  the  memoirs  of  Margot  Asqultii,  the  METROPOLITAN 
has  presented  within  the  last  few  years  a  brilliant  and  spark- 
ling list  of  intimate  memoirs  of  world  interest.  Clare 
Sheridan's  American  diary  is  a  worthy  successor  to  those 
which  have  gone  before. 

In  announcing  this  feature,  beginning  in  October  METRO- 
POLITAN, out  September  15th,  the  METROPOLITAN  offers  a  maga- 
zine story  which  no  one  who  keeps  in  the  current  of  the 
affairs  of  the  day  .can  afford  to  miss.  25cts.  at  your  news- 
stand, or  send  us  $300  for  a  year's  subscription. 


Metropolitan 


H.  J.  Whigham,  Publisher 


432  Fourth  Ave. 


New  York  City 


EABERS     WANT     TO     K  N  O 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reason- 
able questions.  As  our  space  is  limited  no  cor- 
respondent may  ask  more  than  three  questions. 
Prices  of  back  numbers  will  be  quoted  by  mail, 
on  request.  Absolutely  no  addresses  furnished. 
These  and  other  queries  connected  with  players' 
pvtely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored 


TT7  ILL    you    kindly    tell    me    what 
Brandon   Tynan  is  doing  now' 
—C.  M.  E.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

The  last  we  heard  of  Brandon 
Tynan  was  in  May,  when  he  was 
playing  in  "The  Tyranny  of  Love," 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  in  New  York, 
under  the  management  of  Henry 
Baron. 


IN  what  number  of  THE  THEATRE 

did  you  publish  pictures  from  the 

play,  "Enter  Madame."    Is  it  possible 

to  get  a  copy  of  that  number?  —  V. 

B.  F.,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

November,    1920.      Copies   may   be 
ordered  from  thb  office,  price  40c. 


HO  were  in  the  cast  of  "The 
Man  Who  Came  Back,"  in 
ivhich  Henry  Hull  played  last  year? 
—R.  S.  Clayton,  Ohio. 

"The  Man  Who  Came  Back"  was 
produced  not  last  year,  but  five  years 
ago.  The  cast  was  as  follows  : 
Thomas  Potter,  Edward  Emery  ; 
Henry  Potter,  Henry  Hull;  Charles 
Reisling,  Wright  Kramer  ;  Captain 
Trevelan,  Ernest  Law  ford;  Mrs. 
Gaynes,  Charlotte  G  r  a  n  v  i  1  1  e  ; 
Marcelle,  Mary  Nash;  Olive,  Maude 
Campbell  ;  Captain  Gallon,  Lei.jhton 
Stark;  Gibson,  J.  Irving  White; 
Griggs,  Richard  Clarke;  Sam  Shen 
Sing,  Nick  Long;  Binksie,  Bennett 
Southard  ;  Waiter,  Henry  Davies  ; 
Two  Girls,  Louise  Coleman  and 
Juliet  Fremont  ;  A  Jap,  Leonard 
Brooke. 


Iff  ILL   you  please  publish  a  brief 
sketch   of   the  career  of  Mar- 
guerite Clark? — L.  S.  B.,  Neiv  York 
City. 

Born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1887.  Educated  at  Brown 
County  Convent,  Ohio.  First  stage 
appearance  at  Baltimore  in  1899, 
under  management  of  Milton  Aborn 
in  light  opera  chorus.  Came  to  New 
York  as  understudy  in  "The  Belle 
of  Bohemia."  In  1903  she  first  sang 
with  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  "Mr.  Pick- 
wick." She  appeared  later  that  year 
in  "The  Babes  in  Toyland,"  and  the 
following  year  toured  with  Mr. 
Hopper  in  "Wang"  and  "Hsppy- 
land,"  possibly  the  greatest  success 
of  her  career.  Some  of  the  plays  in 
which  she  has  since  appeared  are : 
"The  Pied  Piper,"  "The  Beauty 
Spot,"  "The  Wishing  Ring,"  "King 
of  Cadonia,"  "Jim,  the  Penman," 
"Baby  Mine,"  "Merely  Mary  Ann," 
"Baby  Doll,"  "Lights  o'  London," 
"The  Affairs  of  Anatol,"  "Snow 
White,"  "Prunella."  For  a  number 


of  years   Miss  Clark  has  devoted  all 
her  time  to  motion  pictures. 


Jt/Iin.X  '^as  "Cappy  Kicks"  rro- 
duccd  in  New  York?  Did  yn« 
publish  pictures  and  review  tit  the 
play,  and  in  what  issues? — C.  M.  II., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"Cappy   Ricks"   was   first   produced 
in    New   York   on   January    13,    1919.1 
A    picture    and    review    of    the    playl 
were   published   in    our    March    issue} 
of  that  year. 


(^AN   you    tell    me    in    what    flays 
Walter    Ilampdcn   has  appeared? 
—R.  U.  B.,  Auburn,  R.  /. 

Walter  Hampden's  first  sta^. 
perience  was  with  F.  R.  Benson's 
stock  company  at  Brighton,  England  J 
and  during  the  three  years  he  was 
with  Benson,  he  played  over 
seventy  parts  in  Shakespeare  and  the 
old  comedies.  Since  then  he  has  ap- 
peared in  "The  Prayer  of  the 
Sword,"  "Measure  for  Measure," 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
"Aglavaine  and  Selysette,"  "Hamlet,'1 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "The  Sixth 
Commandment,"  "The  Christian," 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  "The 
Winterfeast,"  "The  C  o  m  t  e  s  s  e 
Coquette,"  "The  Master  Builder,' 
"A  Doll's  House,"  "Irene  Wycher- 
ley,"  "The  City,"  "Hyppulytus," 
"Blackmail,"  "The  Indiscretion  o  f 
Truth,"  "Cheer  Up,"  "Macbet'i," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  However, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  plays  in  which  Mr.  Hamp- 
den  has  appeared. 


pLEASE  give  a  short  sketch  of 
William  Favcrsham's  career,  and 
the  cast  of  his  production  of 
"Richelieu." — /.  O.  C.,  Lcu-iston, 
Maine. 

William  Faversham  was  born  in 
London,  February  12,  1868.  Hi  \va; 
educated  at  Chigwell  Grammar 
School  and  Hillmartin  College  and 
for  a  time  served  in  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  Regiment.  First  stage  ap- 
pearance at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre, 
London,  November  19,  188:>.  i.i  "Re- 
tained for  the  Defence."  Can:e  to 
America  the  following  year  and  firsl 
appeared  in  New  York—at  I'nior 
Square  Theatre  in  January,  l-^;  ir 
"Pen  and  Ink."  Next  seen  in  "The 
Highest  Bidder,"  "A  Sad  Coquette,' 
"The  Wife" ;  supported  Mrs.  Fiske 
in  "Featherbrain"  and  "?\vee' 
Lavendar. 

There  is  no  record  of  of  Mr 
Faversham's  ever  having  appearet 
in  "Richelieu." 
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Roadster  and 

bearcat  Models 
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STuTZ 


Four 
Passenger  Models 


"There  goes  a  Stutz."  You  hear  this 
signal  of  admiration  and  approval  every 
day  you  ride  in  your  Stutz. 

It  is  an  expression  of  the  enviable  Stutz 
reputation  for  extraordinary  service  well 
performed.  Everybody  realizes  that  the 
Stutz  is  a  sturdy,  dependable  motor  car. 
This  is  your  assurance  that  wherever  you 
travel,  wherever  you  stop,  a  respectful 
deference  is  shown  you. 

If  all  these  people  who  admire  the 
Stutz  could  but  ride  in  the  new  car  with 
its  restful  comfort  in  travel  obtained 


through  longer  springs  and  other  refine- 
ments, they  would  have  an  added  sense 
of  appreciation  for  this  fine  car. 

After  a  tour  of  200  miles  or  more  in  a 
Stutz,  you  come  to  a  full  realization  of  its 
complete  restfulness.  smoothness  of  opera- 
tion, tenacity  in  clinging  to  the  road,  and 
absence  of  motoring  annoyance. 

The  Stutz  has  a  justified  reputation  for 
consistency  and  durability.  And  at  $3,250 
and  $3,350,  it  forms  an  entirely  new  com- 
parison you  cannot  overlook  when  pur- 
chasing a  fine  motor  car. 


STUTZ  MOTOR  CAD  CO,OF  AMEniCAJNC,  Indianapolis 


fjMsiyifMii^  . 


Thratre  Maaatiiir,  Nurembrr. 


BONWIT  TELLER  &>CQ 

£2/i<?  (Specialty  <5Jiofy  o/  OnuirnttLon^ 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38T"STREET,  NEW  YORK 


*•  & 


THE  FORMAL  MODE 

For  the  dawning  social  season 

KOBES,  manteaux,  fourrures  and 
the  little  elegances  that  furnish 
an  important  contribution  in  origi- 
nality and  brilliance  to  the  function 
for  which  they  are  designed 


-, 


FLOWERS  OF  LOVE 

The  perfume  of  infinite  deli- 
cacy, abiding  fragrance  and  rare 
distinction.  A  memory  of  the 
famous  court  beauties  and  the 
lovely  gardens  of  old  France 
from  whence  it  comes. 

The  Most  Luxurious  Perfume 
In  The  World 

Offered  in  all  the  most  nec- 
essary toilet  articles  —  Extrait, 
Eau  de  Toilette,  Savon,  Poudre, 
Sachet,  Talc,  Brillantine. 

Only  one  of  the  many  rare 
perfumes  created  by  this  old 
French  house. 

Illustrated  booklet — "Exquisite  Parisian 
Toilet  Specialties" — on  request 

ROGER  &  GALLET 

25  WEST  32nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Creators  of  Rare  Perfumes 
Paris 

Best  Dealers   Everywhere 


— & 


PELEAS—  Originality 
and  magnificence,  typ- 
ical of  t  h  c  creations 
of  Bone  Soeurs,  are 
apparent  in  this  sump- 
tuous wrap  for  eve- 
ning. Of  turkish  gold 
brocade  in  graceful 
combination  with  night 
blue  velvet,  ornament- 
ed on  bach  and  sleeves 
with  conventional  flow- 
ers of  veh'ct. 


THE  splendor  of  autumn  woods,  the 
mystery  of  purple  smoke,  the  spar- 
kle  of  frosty   stars,   the  magic  of 
Indian  summer — all  these  find  expression 
in  the  modes  presented  for  fall  and  win- 
ter by  Boue' Soeurs.    A  display  is  given 
daily  from  eleven  to  one  and  from  three 
to  five. 


BOUE  SOEURS 

9  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris 

NEW  YORK,  13  WEST  56th  STREET 
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MRS.  ROBERT  MANTELL 

The  Shakespearian  Actor  Uses  Quaker  Tuscan  Net 
In  The  Colonial  Dining  Room  Of  Her  Country  Home 


E  low,  oak-beamed  ceiling  — the 
JL  carved  oak  settle  — the  grandfather's 
clock— the  great  stone  fireplace— the  gay 
chintzes— and  the  odd  mission  chairs— all 
these  make  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
old  colonial  dining  rooms  — that  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Mantell,  wife  of  the  Shakespearian 
actor-manager. 

To  harmonize  with  this  milieu  of  com- 
fort and  cheer,  Mrs.  Mantell  has  chosen 
to  curtain  her  windows  with  coarse,  ecru 
Quaker  Tuscan  Net,  with  simple  over- 
draperies  of  chintz. 

Mrs.  Mantell  says  these  curtains  are  so 
simple  to  make  that  any  woman  can  easily 
make  them.  At  our  request,  she  has  sent 
us  full  directions.  These  we  shall  be  glad 
to  forward  upon  request. 


-  - 
.  •:?   : 
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QUAKER    LACE    COMPANY 

Mills,  Philadelp  hia  -  -  Wholesale  Salesrooms,  890  Broadway,  New  York 
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LOU    TKLLEGEN    AS  DON   JUAN 

The  nny  dog  of  old  Seville',   whom  all  women  of  all  ages,  and  all  stages  of  life,  from  Duchesses 

to  srullerv  maids,  adored 
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.  Editorial 

• 

Speculation  in   Theatre  Tickets 


HOW  long  will  the  theatre-going  public  consent  to 
be    humbugged?     A    well    known    theatre    ticket 
agency   recently   sent   out   a    circular   inviting   its 
patrons  to  join  a  "Special   Service  Department," 
which   guaranteed   to    its    members    choice    seats    for    any 
Broadway   attraction,   no  matter   how  the   said   attraction 
might  be  "sold  out."    The  membership  fees  for  this  special 
service  were  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 

Class  A  (going  to  theatre  once  a  week)  $100  per  annum;  Class  B 
(going  to  theatre  twice  a  week)  $200  per  annum;  Class  C  (going 
to  theatre  three  times  a  week)  $300  per  annum;  Class  D  (going 
to  theatre  unlimited  number  of  times)  $500  per  annum. 

This  humanitarian  plan  is  not  entirely  new.  Some 
months  ago  another  well  known  tfcket  agency  also 
offered  "special  service"  to  holders  of  its  syndicate  stock, 
members  being  entitled  to  purchase  on  short  notice  any 
seats  in  the  first  six  rows  in  any  New  York  theatre,  at  an 
advance  of  fifty  cents  above  the  box  office  price.  The 
agencies  mentioned  are  the  best  known  and  most  reputable 
of  the  sixty-four  brokers  and  speculators  trafficking  in 
theatre  tickets  in  the  city  of  New  York.  When  they  first 
started  their  ticket  brokerage  business,  twenty-five  cents  was 
all  they  asked  for  the  service  rendered.  Then  the  price 
was  advanced  to  fifty  cents,  and  today  they  still  profess 
to  charge  only  fifty  cents  over  the  box  office  price  for 
the  best  seats.  This  fifty  cent  fee  has  been  cheerfully 
paid  by  the  Lheatre-going  public,  quick  to  recognize  the 
convenience  ot  going  to  a  broker  where  the  tickets  of  all 
theatres  are  to  be  had,  instead  of  having  to  run  all  over 
town  and  stand  in  line  at  box  offices  only  to  be  told  after 
a  long  wait  that  the  house  is  "completely  sold  out."  and 
particularly  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  until  now,  it  has 
been  always  understood  that  the  ticket  brokers  had  the 
best  seats. 

But  now  it  seems  that  even  the  pioneers  in  this  business 
have  grown  dissatisfied  with  the  modest  fifty  cents  they 
have  been  getting.  True,  they  still  give  a  "service"  for 
fifty  cents  premium  per  ticket,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
seats  handed  out  are  not  the  best  procurable  since  they 
now  offer  a  "special  service,"  giving  still  choicer  seats. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  though  they  may  have  seats 
for  Mr.  Fiftycenter,  when  he  wants  them,  they  have  still 
better  seats  for  those  who  don't  mind  what  they  pay  for 
them.  Let's  see  how  this  scheme  works  out  for  Mr.  Thea- 
tregoer: The  theatrical  season  lasts  approximately  thirty- 
six  weeks.  If  you  decide  to  join  class  B.  (for  which  you 
pay  $200  plus  fifty  cents  for  each  ticket)  you  are  entitled 
to  four  choice  seats  per  week.  Suppose  you  decide  on 
ordinary  Broadway  attractions,  the  box  office  price  of 
which  (including  war  tax)  is  $2.75,  the  first  cost  to  you 
for  the  pickets  is  Su.oo.  Then  you  must  add  $2.00  for 
"service"  (the  usual  fifty  cents  premium  on  each  seat) 
and  yet  another  $5.60  for  "special  service" — a  grand  total 
of  $18.60  for  two  evenings  at  the  play,  or  nearly  70^0 
in  advance  of  the  box  office  price. 


A  premium  of  70%  may  not  appear  unreasonable  in 
these  days  of  unblushing  profiteering,  but  one  cannot 
help  wondering  how  much  of  this  super-charge  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  theatre  manager.  The  latter  says 
he  does  not  get  any  share  of  the  premium  charged. 
Can  any  reasonable  person  believe  that  he  is  willing  to 
sit  meekly  by  and  see  an  utter  stranger,  a  man  who  has 
not  a  dollar  invested,  reap  so  large  a  profit  out  of  his 
own  business?  Where  do  the  ticket  speculators  get  the 
tickets  they  sell?  If  you  ask  the  theatre  manager,  he'll 
look  at  you  sorrowfully  and  swear  that  he  doesn't  know. 
But,  of  course,  there  is  only  one  place  the  tickets  could 
come  from — the  box  office !  Have  you  ever  been  the  first 
in  line  at  a  box  office  window  the  first  day  seats  are  placed 
on  sale  for  a  new  attraction?  You  ask  for  two  orchestra 
seats  down  in  front.  "Sorry — nothing  nearer  than  the 
twelfth  row !"  Note  well — you  are  the  first  applicant  the 
first  day  of  the  sale,  and  yet  no  seats  down  front !  In 
other  words,  the  public  is  iiot  given  a  square  deal.  When 
the  manager  announces.  "Seats  will  be  on  sale,  etc.,"  he 
means  this :  "Undesirable  scats  can  be  obtained  at  the  box 
office.  Good  seats  are  on  sale  at  the  agencies.'' 

Some  managers  admit  that  the  brokers  get  the  pick  of 
the  seats.  Other  managers,  while  still  denying  they  derive 
any  profit  from  this  traffic  in  their  seats,  profess  to  believo 
that  the  public  does  not  scrinuslv  object,  saying  people  will 
pay  anything  as  long  as  they  get  what  they  want.  This 
is  no  doubt  true  of  a  certain  class  of  spenders.  Retired 
burglars,  pot-bellied  gamblers,  conscienceless  profiteers, 
everyday  millionaires  do  not  care  what  they  spend.  Their 
money  comes  easy  and  gees  easy.  What  do  the  $20  a 
pair  the  speculator  demands  for  seats  for  the  "Follies"' 
matter  to  them?  But  what  about  your  respectable  patrons, 
Mr.  Theatre  Manager?  Your  real  lover  of  the  drama,  the 
man  and  woman  of  modest  means  who  cannot  afford  the 
exorbitant  prices  theatre  seats  have  reached  through  the 
activities  of  these  speculators  in  theatre-tickets.  Your  old, 
regular  patrons  are  forced  to  stay  away  from  the  theatre. 
Theatrically  starved,  they  have  taken  refuge  in  the  movies, 
they  are  losing  interest  in  the  legitimate  theatre  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  -regain  their  patronage.  You  complain 
of  a  poor  theatre  season.  You  blame  the  tariff,  the  Income 
Tax,  everything  but  the  real  cause.  A  man  won't  take  his 
wife  and  family  to  the  theatre  and  pay  $18.60  for  four 
seats  when  the  box  office  price  is  only  $11.00. 

What  are  the  ethics  of  the  matter?  The  answer  is 
that  there  are  no  ethics  in  business.  The  public  be 
damned,  a  railroad  magnate  once  said.  One  day  theatre- 
goers will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  im- 
posed upon.  Obviously  it  is  an  impossible  situation,  and 
one  that  is  constantly  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 
This  latest  scheme  of  being  invited  to  pay  a  membership 
fee  of  $200  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  pay  a  bonus  strikes 
us  as  the  last  straw,  the  reductio  ad\  absiirdum  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  ticket  speculation  nuisance. 
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The  glib-tongued  salesman  (Ralph  Sipperly)  sitting  tri- 
umphantly at  the  wheel  of  the  Six-cylinder  "white 
elephant"  car,  after  he  has  driven  straight  into  the  fence 
separating  two  bungalows,  one  belonging  to  the  present 
owner  of  the  car,  the  other  to  the  young  married  couple 
to  whom  he  is  attempting  to  sell  the  machine 


The    young   love-birds     (June    Walker    and    Ernest 
Truex),  whose  marital  happiness  is  temporarily  de- 
stroyed because  of  their  purchase  of  a  high-powered 
automobile  which  they  cannot  afford 

WISDOM      AND       HUMOR 


The  two  husbands,  one  middle-aged,  the  other  young  and  newly 

married,  sit  on  a  trunk,  smoking  and  condoling  with  one  another; 

discussing  their  downfall  from  affluence  because  of  their  purchase 

of   an    automobile   when    they   could    not   afford   its   upkeep 

IN       "SIX       CYLINDER       LOVE" 
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NEW  YORK  HONORS  FRANK  BACON— ACTOR 

Remarkable  demonstration  marks  the  end  of  1291  performances  of  "  Lightnin'  "  in  the  Metropolis 


PERHAPS  never  in  the  history  of  the 
American  theatre  has  an  actor  received 
the  farewell  send-off  which  Frank  Bacon 
of  "Lightnin' "  did  when  he  and  his  company 
departed  for  Chicago,  Monday,  August  29. 
After  playing  on  Broadway  in  one  play  for 
three  straight  years,  the  longest  run  on  record, 
Mr.  Bacon  was  given  an  ovation  and  good-bye 
from  all  conditions  of  citizens,  including  His 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  himself — a  God-speed 
celebration  which  surprised  even  blase  New 
York,  accustomed  as  it  is  to  sensations. 
Some  old-timer  aptly  compared  the  farewell 
accorded  the  modest  Bacon  to  that  given  in 
welcome  of  Jenny  Lind,  when  the  "Swedish 
nightingale"  arrived  in  New  York,  and  New 
Yorkers,  humbling  themselves  before  the 
famous  singer's  feet,  unhitched  the  horses 
from  the  shafts  of  her  carriage,  and  carried 
her  by  man-power  through  the  streets. 

Certainly  no  other  actor  can  boast  of  a 
whole  city's  homage,  particularly  a  city  like 
New  York,  as  can  Frank  Bacon,  who  now 
knows  what  it  feels  like  to  be  judged  by 
Broadway  and  New  York  at  large,  and  not 
found  wanting.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
what  sensations  were  experienced  by  the 
honored  actor  who  was  escorted  by  Mayor 
Ilylan,  at  the  head  of  a  parade  which  marched 
between  100,000  persons,  accompanied  by  brass 
bands  and  mounted  police,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
station  "where  he  boarded  a  train  for  the 
windy  city. 

The  parade  was  only  the  wind-up  of  festivi- 
ties which  continued  throughout  Mr.  Bacon's 
and  "Lightnin's"  last  day  in  New  York. 
Earlier  in  the  day  a  program  had  been  ar- 


ranged at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  these  cere- 
monies were  participated  in  by  members  of 
the  various  actors'  organizations  and  clubs  of 
the  city ;  members  of  other  shows  playing  on 
Broadway ;  dramatic  critics,  authors,  play- 
wrights, theatre  fans,  lovers  of  "Lightnin'," 
city  officials,  producers,  managers,  directors, 
and  just  plain  New  York  citizens.  Speeches 
were  made  by  DeWolf  Hopper  and  others  of 
the  profession,  while  outside.  Times  Square 
and  Forty-Sixth  Street  were  jammed,  and  the 
sidewalks  so  packed  that  pedestrian  traffic 
was  held  up. 

Inside  the  theatre,  Frank  Bacon,  slight  of 
stature,  quiet  of  manner,  modest  in  demeanor, 
with  snow-white  hair  and  keen,  deep-set  eyes, 
was  responding  to  the  clamor  for  a  speech. 
He  spoke  whimsically  of  having  to  hurry  to 
catch  his  train,  and,  as  he  hadn't  been  catch- 
ing trains  for  several  years  now,  he  was  as 
"apprehensive  as  an  amateur  traveler."  He 
said  he  was  eager  to  see  Chicago  again,  the 
first  big  city  in  which  he  had  played  twelve 
years  ago,  but  that  he  hoped  to  return  to 
New  York  There  were  many  among  the 
thousands  of  actors  and  actresses  packing 
the  theatre  who  recalled  the  road-show  days 
of  Mr.  Bacon,  when,  after  playing  Chicago 
and  other  big  cities,  lie  q-.iietly  entered  New 
York,  without  at  first  causing  any  furore 
whatever.  "And  now  he  goes  out  with  a 
brass  band,"  chuckled  Hopper,  always  pleased 
over  a  comrade's  success. 

While  the  theatre  ceremonies  were  in  prog- 
ress, the  happy,  champing  crowd  outsi.le  be- 
gan to  form  into  a  parade  line.  Brass  bands 
blared,  mounted  police  took  up  th?ir  forma- 


tion, and  the  cheers  began.  Then  when  Bacon. 
Mayort  Hylan,  John  Golden  and  Wirrchell 
Smith,  co-author  of  the  record-breaking  play, 
emerged,  moving  picture  and  camera  men 
started  their  barrage.  This  over,  the  grey- 
haired  actor,  eyes  a  bit  dim  with  emotion. 
a  smile  of  boyish  delight  and  pleasure  on  hi* 
face,  his  head  bared,  took  his  place  with  the 
Mayor  at  the  head  of  the  parade. 

It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  actors 
present  were  mighty  proud  of  the  honors  be- 
ing showered  upon  one  of  their  profession, 
and  they  applauded  loudly  when  Frank  Bacon 
took  his  place  beside  New  York's  highest  civic 
official.  Mr.  Bacon,  Mayor  Hylan,  Winchell 
Smith  and  others  in  the  lead,  marched  behin  1 
the  Police  Band,  and  directly  behind  a  huu' 
placard  which  proclaimed : 

"Broadway  won't  be  Broadway  without  you. 
Lightnin',"  and  "So  long,  Frank.  Bring  home 
the  Bacon."  The  pun  on  the  actor's  nam.- 
seemed  to  amuse  and  delight  spectator^ 
crowding  the  line  of  march,  for  they  cried 
out  in  chorus :  "Bring  home  the  Bacon. 
Frank,"  as  the  elderly  actor  beamed  am! 
bowed  his  way  along  the  street.  Mayor  Hylan 
accompanied  the  popular  actor  and  his  com- 
pany all  the  way  to  the  station,  and  all  alon;,' 
the  way  people  cheered  those  who  had  given 
them  evenings  of  keen  entertainment  when 
they  witnessed  "Lightnin'." 

At  the  station,  Mr.  Bacon  was  almost  mol>- 
bed  by  friendly  crowds  which  broke  through 
the  police  lines  to  reach  him,  but  he  was 
finally  extricated  and  safely  put  aboard  hi? 
car,  which  was  placarded  witn  his  name  and 
the  name  of  the  (Continued  on  page  33 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

When  Frank  Bacon  closed  his  phenomenal  run  in  "Lightnin"'  on  August  37,  something  unique  in  the  history  of  Xtw  York 
City  occurred.  The  following  morning,  when  Mr.  Bacon  left  for  Chicago,  he  -was  escorted  to  the  train  by  a  mammoth  parade 
of  his  admirers,  the  head  of  the  municipal  government  coming  in  person  to  pay  homage  to  the  popular  actor  The 
photograph  show,  the  head  of  the  parade  passing  Times  Square.  Left  to  right:  John  Golden,  producer;  Mayor  John  F. 
Hylan,  Frank  Bacon,  Winchell  Smith,  co-author;  Commissioner  Whalen 
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I.OLA       FISHEK 

AND    WILLIAM 

COURTENAY 

As  the  two  expert 
lieartbrcakers,  playing 
their  desperate  game 
of  love  in  "Honors 
Are  Even,"  at  the 
Times  Square 
Theatre 


SCENE    IX   "THE 
MERRY  WIDOW" 

Lehar's  captivating 
widow  has  lost  none 
of  her  former  charm 
for  the  opposite  sex, 
as  the  above  picture 
of  Sonia  and  her 
suitors  witnesseth. 
Lydid  Lipkowska,  as 
the  sumptuously 
gowned  prima  donna 
of  this  gorgeous  re- 
vival, has  cornered  all 
the  chorus  men  on 
Hroadwav 


WALLACE  EDDIN'GER 
AM)  WILL  DEMING 
IN  "NOBODY'S 

MONEY" 

That  not  all  tired  business 
men  go  to  "leg  shows"  for 
relaxation  is  the  burden  of 
this  amusing  comedy.  The 
particular  millionaire  o  f 
the  tale  engages  a  pro- 
fessional crook  to  teach 
him  the  royal  sport  of 
burglary,  and  the  two  be- 
come involved  with  two 
authors  of  dubious  char- 
acter 


SCENES 


FROM         THE 
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NEW 


PLAYS 


SEX  NONSENSE  ON  THE  STAGE 

Absurdity  of  the  neurotic  heroine  'who  does  not  deal  naturally  with  life's  problems.      An  interview  with 

MINNIE   MADDERN   FISKE 


THERE  had  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
in  the  theatre  during  the  course  of  her 
distinguished  career  as  an  actress.  This 
fact  was  made  clear  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  is 
perhaps,  the  most  sensitive  intellectual  on  the 
American  stage.  After  a  long  experience  with 
the  tempestuous  heroines  of  many  plays,  her 
chief  impression  of  them  all  was  that  they 
were  women  of  interesting  complexes,  o  r 
women  of  amusing  initiative,  sometimes 
bordering  on  the  farcical. 

"They  were  a  selfish  lot,  take  them  as  a 
whole,  terribly  occupied  with  themselves,"  she 
said  recently.  "No  doubt,  a  great  many  women 
are  interesting  to  themselves,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  their  self-analysis, 
to  see  them  work  out  the  mighty  problems  of 
their  discontent,  but  we  have  in  the  world  a 
great  many  women  who  have  recovered  from 
the  exotic  fever  of  complex  emotions,  suf- 
ficiently, indeed,  to  balance  themselves  in  the 
cross  currents  of  their  'pasts'  and  their 
'present.' 

"Probably  every  woman  who,  whether  she 
can  articulate  or  not,  is  burdened  with  a  sym- 
pathy for  artistic  expression,  passes  through 
several  stages  of  awakening.  Her  emotional 
system,  clogged  with  the  perplexing  pathology 
of  her  sex,  requires  the  surgery  of  time  to 
become  free  of  the  heroine-taint.  She  reaches 
a  period  of  immunity,  her  'complex'  straightens 
out.  Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  stage  pass 
through  about  the  same  attacks  of  feminine 
perplexities.  We  have  our  jungle  fever  in  the 
grouping  period,  the  exalted  fever  later  on. 
Perhaps  the  third  and  last  attack  upon  our 
surcharged  nervous  system  is  the  fever  of 
illusion,  when  we  discover  that  the  normal 
pulse  depends  upon  regaining  our  spiritual 
temperature.  We  stop  preaching  to  the  men, 
or  condemning  them,  or  accusing  them  of 
destroying  our  tender  natures.  We  look  at 
them  with  tolerance,  and  we  like  them  all  be- 
cause they  contribute  to  our  sense  of  humor 
so  generously.  The  more  tempestuous  we  are 
at  first,  the  better  our  understanding  of  what 
is  nonsense  afterwards 

SOMETIMES  playwrights  are  driven  to  write 
plays  about  sex  nonsense,  because,  when 
they  write  plays  that  endeavor  to  show  a  per- 
fectly normal  woman,  there  are  critics  who  do 
not  understand  them.  No,  I  cannot  say. that 
there  is  no  public  for  such  plays,  because  I  know 
that  there  is.  Now  as  to  the  normal  woman, 
she  is,  I  think,  the  hope  of  every  woman,  the 
ambition  of  all  women.  She  is  the  super- 
heroine  of  the  stage  as  well  as  of  life.  In  my 
experience  on  the  stage,  I  have  found  that 
most  heroines  are  eternally  talking  about  their 
problems,  their  woes,  their  tortured  souls. 
They  exist  in  a  sort  of  clinic  of  emotions 
which  are  operated  upon  by  the  dramatist  and 
explained  by  the  actors.  They  are  interesting 
in  their  relation  to  the  psychology  of  feminine 
complexity,  but  they  are  literary  nonsense,  or 
emotional  nonsense,  nevertheless.  Nonsense. 


because  they  offer  no  solution  except  a  tragic 
one,  just  as  if  the  majority  of  women  in  real 
life  do  not  overcome  tragic  issues,  rise  above 
them  unselfishly." 

IT  may  be  that,  as  a  relief  to  the  egoist- 
heroine  we  have  been  enlightened  by  that 
new  form  of  American  offering  on  the  stage 
which  might  be  called  the  'chicken  drama.' 
It  is  a  kind  of  nonsense  that  is  served  in 
many  styles,  broiled,  stewed,  a  la  King,  or 
with  salad  dressing.  I  notice  in  reading  many 
plays  that  the  amateur  author  who  is  striving 
to  perpetrate  a  modern  play,  usually  chooses 
a  'chicken'  heroine.  She  is  the  last  word  in 
dramatic  delicacies,  cooked  up  in  some  French 
sauces,  and  garnished  with  green  morals.  She 
belongs  in  the  waste  basket  so  far  as  any  value 
she  may  have  to  the  theatre.  Much  clever 
writing  is  wasted  on  her,  but  she  does 
have  a  place  where  she  belongs,  in  farce. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  the  'chicken 
heroine'  into  serious  drama  she  shows  her 
origin  to  be  too  fragile  for  art. 

"The  amusing  nonsense  of  satire  can  be 
very  informative.  Such  light  charm  as  'Mrs. 
Bumpstead  Leigh,'  or  the  sparkling  sentimen- 
tality of  'Mme.  Sand,'  represent  a  useful  form 
of  stage  nonsense.  But,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  next  great  step  in  heroines,  is  the  stage 
portrait  of  the  woman  who  has  found  her 
balance  in  life." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Fiske  has 
never  done  the  commercial  thing  in  the  theatre, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  her  artistic  conclu- 
sions are  inseparably  in  accord  with  her  artistic 
progress.  Therefore,  when  she  said  that  her 
present  role,  Marion  Blake,  in  "Wake  up, 
Jonathan,"  was  the  apex  of  her  many  studious 
years,  we  were  on  the  road  to  a  confession  of 
faith  that  was  worth  listening  to,  because  it 
was  Mrs.  Fiske  who  makes  it. 

NO  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  long  career 
on  the  stage,  there  is  a  growth  of  artistio 
values.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  plays 
and  parts  in  them,  and  as  I  look  back  at  the 
various  heroines  it  has  been  my  lot  to  portray, 
I  see  them  now  with  certain  mental  reserva- 
tions. They  were,  most  of  them,  studies  in 
psychology  of  feminine  ego.  Take  'Hedda 
Gabler,'  a  woman  in  a  tempest ;  'Tess,'  a 
woman  of  tragic  emotion ;  'Becky  Sharp,"  an 
amusing  study  of  women  who  lie.  Then  there 
was  the  religious  heroine,  the  'Magdalene.' 
and  the  settlement  heroine,  'Salvation  Nell.' 
There  followed  a  period  when  the  joy  of  living 
seemed  to  center  around  the  satirical  play,  a 
sort  of  crystalization  of  the  former  experiences 
in  the  heroine  business.  Shaw  loomed  large,  and 
among  the  first  of  his  new  application  of  hero- 
ines, Langdon  Mitchell's  'The  New  York  Idea.' 
Afterwards  came  the  lighter  vein  in  American 
mood,  'Mrs.  Bumpstead  Leigh'  and  the  satire, 
bordering  on  the  farcical  of  'Mme.  Sand.'  All 
these,  in  their  separate  ways,  have  accumulated 
a  new  perception  of  the  kind  of  heroine  women 
understand,  a  heroine  who  has  adjusted  her 


problems,  survived  them  with  credit  to  her  sex. 
I  wouldn't  say  that  many  of  those  earlier 
heroines  were  theatrical  nonsense,  because  they 
were  interesting  examples  of  different  sorts  of 
women,  but  they  were  women  who  were  viewed 
from  the  masculine  version.  They  were  not 
always  true  women.  So,  it  happened  that  when 
the  authors  of  my  new  play,  'Wake  u  p, 
Jonathan,'  created  a  new  heroine,  who  never 
said  a  word  about  her  own  anxieties  or 
troubles,  who  had  no  bitter  reflections  of  emo- 
tional disorder,  a  woman,  in  short,  who  had 
put  the  disturbing  memories  of  her  life  in 
order,  I  felt,  as  an  actress  of  many  parts,  that 
here  was  a  real  American  type  of  heroine  who 
had  adjusted  all  the  mental  discords  of  previ- 
ous heroines  in  the  way  real  women  do,  with 
a  sense  of  humor  and  a  perfect  balance. 

"It  is  difficult  to  express  just  what  this  new 
heroine,  'Marion  Blake,'  represents  to  me  in 
contrast  to  the  rest.  No  doubt,  she  had  her 
tempestuous  years,  in  which  there  were  mis- 
takes, but  unlike  the  usual  heroines  of  the 
theatre,  'Marion'  does  not  cherish  them  in  dra- 
matic scenes.  She  had  endured,  but,  from  her 
perplexities  she  has  gathered  a  silent  moral, 
not  a  noisy  one.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  this  fine  perception  of  life,  which  she 
radiates  but  does  not  talk  about.  It  is  the 
special  quality  of  American  women,  who 
conquer  their  problems. 

\  REALISTIC  heroine  in  an  American  play 
**•  must  have  a  sense  of  humor.  Many 
American  plays  have  revealed  this,  but  there  is 
the  deeper  feminine  faculty  of  noetic  feeling 
with  life,  that  few  American  plays  have  in- 
cluded. I  found  this  quality  in  this  new 
heroine.  She  has  all  the  consciousness  of 
tragic  sympathies  with  those  who  have  been 
in  her  life,  without  weeping  about  them,  or 
regretting  them.  She  rises  to  the  great  height 
of  self-immolation  without  passionate  accusa- 
tions, or  gloomy  outlook.  She  understands. 
That  is  a  decided  advance  in  stage  heroines, 
so  few  of  them  ever  really  understand  them- 
selves. Th«  conflict  of  her  heart  is  soothed 
by  unselfish  devotion  to  her  spiritual  creed, 
which  sharpens  her  vision  of  the  two  men  in 
her  life. 

"There  is  no  sex-nonsense  in  Marion  Blake. 
this  woman  of  perfect  balance,  of  delightful 
humor,  of  deep  poetic  gratitude  to  the  vaga- 
bond poet  who  taught  her,  in  early  life,  the 
values  of  silent  beauty.  From  him  she  learned 
the  art  of  spiritual  splendors  that  cannot  be 
bought  or  sold,  and  from  the  father  of  her 
children  she  has  learned  the  lesson  so  many 
women  find  puzzling,  the  lesson  that  some  men- 
are  like  the  giants  in  fairy  stories  who  frighten 
only  those  who  are  without  a  sense  of  humor, 
that  giants  really  should  inspire. 

"Frankly,  I  have  grown  weary  of  the  heroine 
whose  only  concern  in  life  is  her  own  personal, 
emotional  difficulties.  Clarion  Blake  in  'Wake 
up,  Jonathan' — is  not  concerned  with  these." 

W.  W. 
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THE  "CLOSED  SHOP"  IN  THE  THE  AT 

A  Reply  to  the  officers  of  the  Actors'  Equity 
By   GEORGE    BROADHURST 


IN  THE  article  in  the  THEATRE  MAGAZIXK 
for  August  entitled  ''What  Is  the  Actors' 
Equity?",  Mr.  Frank  Gillmore,  Secretary 
•jf  that  Association  says  placidly:  "In  August, 
1919  we  closed  twelve  New  York  theatres." 
Mr.  Gillniorc's  assertion  is  true  and  I  think 
it  will  be  both  entertaining  and  enlightening 
to  show  exactly  how  the  Equity  closed  them. 
In  addition,  it  will  help  to  keep  the  record 
clear. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  closing  of  the 
Hippodrome. 

One  evening  in  August,  1919  while  a  benefit 
was  being  given  for  the  Equity  at  the 
Lexington  Theatre,  Marie  Dressier  walked 
jocundly  into  that  playhouse  and  said  in  her 
most  blithesome  manner:  "I  have  just  closed 
the  Hippodrome.  I  was  going  past  it  when  I 
saw  Mr.  Dillingham's  name  on  the  billboards 
and  remembering  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Producing  Managers'  Association,  I,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chorus  Equity  Association,  walked 
unto  the  stage,  called  out  the  chorus  and 
closed  the  show."  Miss  Dressler's  account  of 
her  feat  was  greeted  with  wildly  enthusiastic 
cheers. 

And  that  is  exactly  how  the  largest  place 
of  amusement  in  New  York  IMS  closed. 

As  another  example,  let  us  take  the  closing 
of  the  Broadhurst  Theatre. 

IN  APRIL,  1919  I  produced  on  the  road 
for  tryout  purposes  a  play  called  "The 
Crimson  Alibi."  Being  satisfied  that  it  had 
a  good  chance  of  success,  I  engaged  th; 
company  for  the  coming  season  and  to  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Equity  I  gave  an 
Equity  run-of-the-play  contract.  A  run-of-the 
l>lay  contract  means  that  the  actor  is  defi- 
nitely engaged  for  the  entire  run  of  the  play 
during  the  season  specified,  and  it  also  means 
that  neither  the  actor  nor  the  manager  can 
u-rminate  the  contract  in  any  way  during 
that  season. 

These  contracts — and  please  bear  in  mind 
they  were  the  Equity's  own — stipulated  that 
the  play  was  to  be  produced  for  the  regular 
-i-ason  on  or  before  August  30,  1919. 

Learning  that  a  play  of  a  similar  nature 
was  being  rushed  into  New  York,  I  called 
the  company  together,  explained  the  situation, 
and  said  I  would  run  the  risk  of  the  hot 
weather  and  open  the  play  in  July  if  they 
would  all  give  me  their  word  of  honor  that, 
no  matter  what  happened,  they  would  keep 
their  written  contracts  with  me.  To  this  they 
all  agreed  and  the  word  of  honor  of  every 
one  was  pledged. 

The  play  did  open  in  July  and  when  it  had 
been  running  three  weeks,  on  a  Thursday 
afternoon,  while  the  company  was  giving  a 
matinee,  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  met, 
declared  a  strike,  and  all  its  members  in  "The 
Crimson  Alibi"  company  that  evening  refused 
to  appear. 


Xext  mommy  I  wrote  to  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association,  called  its  attention  to  the  para- 
graph in  its  own  contract,  which  made  arbi- 
tration compulsory,  named  my  arbitrator  and 
called  upon  them  to  name  theirs.  To  this 
letter  I  received  no  answer.  Three  days  later 
I  wrote  again.  To  this  communication  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  the  effect  that  an  answer 
would  be  given  after  the  next  Council  meeting. 
The  Council  met  but  no  message  from  them 
was  forthcoming.  I  again  wrote,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  under  their  contract  it  was 
mandatory  that  they  nominate  their  arbitrator 
within  ten  days  and  that  this  was  the  tenth 
day.  To  this  letter  also  no  reply  was  given. 

SO  IT  will  be  seen  that  to  close  the  Broad- 
hurst  Theatre,  every  Equity  member — 
male  and  female — of  "The  Crimson  Alibi" 
company,  broke  his  or  her  pledged  word,  and 
that  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  itself  re- 
pudiated its  own  contract. 

Moreover,  every  theatre  in  Now  York  that 
was  closed  by  the  Equity  strike  was  closed  by 
the  same  means. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  clear. 

There  were,  however,  some  members  of  the 
Equity,  and  others  outside  that  organization, 
who  looked  upon  their  signature  as  a  thing  of 
value  to  themselves  and  who  regarded  a 
signed  contract  as  something  more  than  "a 
scrap  of  paper."  These  refused  to  repudiate 
their  obligations  at  the  behest  of  Equity  and, 
as  a  protest,  and  for  self  defense,  they  formed 
an  organization  of  their  own  and  called  it 
the  Fidelity  League.  Included  in  this  associ- 
ation are  s-icli  players  as  Mrs.  Fis'.<e,  Margaret 
Anglin.  Blanche  Bates,  Frances  Starr,  Ruth 
Chatterton.  Lenore  Ulric,  Fay  Baintcr,  Janet 
Beecher,  Otis  Skinner,  David  Warfield,  Henry 
Miller,  Louis  Mann,  and  Holbrook  Blinn. 
Surely  there  must  have  been  something  wrong 
within  the  city  to  make  such  a  band  as  this 
take  its  stand  outside  the  ramparts.  And 
because  they  did  take  that  stand.  Equity, 
through  the  closed  shop,  is  endeavoring  to 
force  these  players  from  the  American 
stage.  , 

IX  ATTEMPTING  to  justify  the  Equity 
joining  the  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Gillmore  says :  "The  actor  follows  an  art — 
true.  But  he  labors,  nevertheless,  just  as  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the  financier 
labors."  Does  Mr.  Gillmore  suggest  that  the 
classes  of  "laborers"  that  he  mentions  are 
also  qualified  to  join  the  Federation  of  Labor? 
If  he  does  not  mean  it,  what  bearing  has  it  on 
the  matter?  If  he  does  mean  it,  what  class 
of  "labor"  could  he  possibly  exclude? 

Continuing,  Mr.  Gillmore  says :  "What  about 
the  musicians?  They  have  been  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  years 
and  no  manager  has  quarreled  with  them  on 
that  account." 


The  above  brings  us  to  a  very  important 
turn  in  the  road.  The  musicians  who  belong 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have 
standardized  salaries  as  have  all  other  classes 
of  labor  in  that  organization  such  as  the 
plumbers,  the  carpenters  and  the  stage  hands. 
When  one  employs  a  union  musician  his  salary 
is  fixed  by  his  union  just  as  is  the  salary  of 
a  li.n'ler  maker.  But  Equity  insists  on  belong- 
ing to  the  Federation  while  .retaining  the  right 
to  individual  bargaining  when  it  comes  to 
wages.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  class  of 
labor  in  the  Federation  which  claims  that 
right.  If  the  actor  is  a  laborer  and  entitled 
to  belong  to  the  Federation,  why  should  he 
be  given  this  exclusive  privilege.  Why  is  he 
different  from  any  other  laborer?  Mr.  Gill- 
more  specifically  names  the  musicians.  I  accept 
this  and  ask:  If  musicians  agree  to  a  standard- 
ized wage  scale  why  should  not  the  actors "'. 

I  wish  to  hammer  in  the  above  point  right 
up  to  the  head.  And  so  I  ask  again:  If  the 
actor  is  a  laborer  and  entitled  to  belong  to  the 
American  Federation,  why  should  he  not  ac- 
cept all  the  principles  of  labor,  as  do  all 
other  classes  of  labor  in  that  organization 
including  musicians?  Why  should  the  actor 
alone  refuse  to  accept  a  standardized  wage? 
Can  a  laborer  be  fish  and  flesh  at  the  same 
time  simply  because  he  is  an  actor? 

BEFORE  leaving,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  question  of  the  strike  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  I  wish  to  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  facts : 

While  the  strike  was  in  progress,  Mr.  John 
D.  Williams  who  was  not,  and  is  not,  a 
member  of  the  Producing  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, asked  the  Equity  if  he  would  be  pro- 
tected by  them  regarding  a  production  then 
forthcoming,  if  he  would  sign  contracts  with 
his  players  giving  them  all  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  Equity  and  agreeing  to  en- 
gage none  but  Equity  actors.  The  Equity 
greeted  him  with  open  arms — this  was  just 
the  thing  that  they  desired — told  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  production  and  rehearsals,  and 
guaranteed  him  against  interference.  As  an 
indication  that  this  proposition  met  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  Equity,  I  will  state 
that  Mr.  Gillmore's  daughter  was  in  the  cast. 

Mr.  William's  production  opened  in  Wash- 
ington as  scheduled ;  out  towards  the  middle 
of  the  week  the  stage  hands,  deciding  that 
the  theatre  in  which  it  was  playing  was  un- 
fair, refused  to  work,  and  Mr.  Williams  called 
frantically  upon  the  Equity  to  keep  its  pledges 
to  him.  The  Equity,  just  as  frantically,  called 
upon  the  stage  hands  to  allow  it  to  keep  those 
pledges,  but  the  stage  hands,  to  whom  the 
Equity's  guarantees  meant  less  than  nothing, 
refused  to  handle  the  scenery.  No  further 
performances  were  given  and  Mr.  Williams' 
enterprise  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the 
Equity's  unfulfilled  promises  and  guarantees. 
(Continued  on  page  346) 
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DORIS    NILES 

Young,  but  already  very 
weil  known,  Is  this  charm- 
ing dancer  now  appear- 
ing at  the  Capitol.  She 
is  here  shown  in  one  of 
her  unusual  Hindu  dances 


RUTH  WHITE 

A  young,  pretty, 
animated  person  whose 
black  and  white  dance 
wiu,  one  of  the  snappiest 
snaps  in  "Snapshots  of 
1921" 


The  talented  Chicagoan,  now  on 
tour  in  "Up  in  the  Clouds,"  makes 
an  unusually  picturesque  Pierrot 


Goldberg 


White 


Coldberjt 


ALEXIS    KOSLOFF 

With  members  of  his  ballet  pro- 
vided one  of  the  most  beautiful 
numbers  at  the  Near  East  Relief 
Benefit  in  the  open  air  theatre  on 
Conklin's  Huntington  estate 


FROM  DIFFERENT  PLACES  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  DANCE 
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LADY  KITTY:  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  man  tied  to  you  only  by  his  honor. 
When  married  people  don't  get  on  they  can 
separate,  but  if  they're  not  married  it's 
impossible.  It's  a  tie  that  only  death  can 
sever. 

ELIZABETH  :  If  Teddie  stopped  caring  for  me. 
I  shouldn't  want  him  to  stay  with  me  for 
five  minutes. 

LADY  KITTY:  One  says  that  when  one's  sure 
of  a  man's  love,  but  when  one  isn't  any 
more— oh,  it's  so  different.  In  those  cir- 
cumstances one's  got  to  keep  a  man's  love. 
It's  the  only  thing  one  has. 
ELIZABETH  :  I'm  a  human  being.  I  can  stand 

on   my  own   feet. 
LADY   KITTY  :     Have   you   got   any   money  of 

your  own? 
ELIZABETH  :     None. 

LADY  KITTY:  Then  how  can  you  stand  on 
your  own  feet?  You  think  I'm  a  silly, 
frivolous  woman,  but  I've  learned  some- 
thing in  a  bitter  school.  They  can  make 
what  laws  they  like,  they  can  give  us  the 
suffrage,  but  when  you  come  down  to  bed- 
rock it's  the  man  who  pays  the  piper  who 
calls  the  tune.  Woman  will  only  be  the 
equal  of  man  when  she  earns  her  living  in 
the  same  way  that  he  does. 
ELIZABETH:  (Smiling).  It  sounds  rather 

funny  to  hear  you  talk  like  that. 
LADY  KITTY:  A  cook  who  marries  a  butler 
can  snap  her  fingers  in  his  face,  because 
she  can  earn  just  as  much  as  he  can.  But 
a  woman  in  your  position  and  a  woman  in 
mine  will  always  be  dependent  on  the  men 
who  keep  them. 

ELIZABETH  :  I  don't  want  luxury.  You  don't 
know  how  sick  I  am  of  all  this  beautiful 
furniture.  These  over-decorated  houses  are 
like  a  prison  in  which  I  can't  breathe.  When 
I  drive  about  in  a  Callot  frock  and  a  Rolls- 
Royce  I  envy  the  shopgirl  in  a  coat  and 
skirt  whom  I  see  jumping  on  the  tailboard 
of  a  bus. 
LADY  KITTY:  You  mean  that  if  need  be  you 

could  earn  your  own  living? 
ELIZABETH  :    Yes. 

LADY  KITTY:    What  could  you  be?     A  nurse 
or  a  typist.     It's  nonsense.     Luxury  saps  a 
woman's  nerve.     And  when   she's  known  it 
once  it  becomes  a  necessity. 
ELIZABETH  :    That   depends  on  the  woman. 
LADY    KITTY:     When   we're   young   we    think 
we're    different    from    every    one    else,    but 
when   we   grow    a   little   older   we   discover 
we're  all  very  much  of  a  muchness. 
ELIZABITH  :     You're    very    kind    to    take    so 

much  trouble  about  me. 

LADY   KITTY:     It   breaks    my    heart    to    think 
that  you're  going  to  make  the  same  pitiful 
mistake  that  I  made. 
ELIZABETH  :     Oh,  don't  say  it  was  that,  don't, 

don't. 

LADY  KITTY:  Don't?  Look  at  me,  Eliza- 
beth, and  look  at  Hughie.  Do  you  think 
it's  been  a  success?  If  I  had  my  time  over 
again  do  you  think  I'd  do  it  again?  Do 
you  think  he  would? 
ELIZABETH  :  You  see,  you  don't  know  how 

much  I  love  Teddie. 

LADY  KITTY  :     And  d,o  you  think  I  didn't  love 

Hughie?     Do  you  think  he  didn't  love  me? 

ELIZABETH  :    I'm  sure  he  did. 

LADY  KITTY:     Oh,  of  course,  in  the  beginning 

it    was    heavenly.      We    felt    so    brave    and 

adventurous  and  we  were  so  much  in  love. 


The  first  two  years  were  wonderful.  People 
cut  me,  you  know,  but  I  didn't  mind.  I 
thought  love  was  everything.  It  is  a  little 
uncomfortable  when  you  come  upon  an  old 
friend  and  go  toward  her  eagerly,  so  glad 
to  see  her,  and  are  met  with  an  icy  stare. 
ELIZABETH  :  Do  you  think  friends  like  that 

are  worth  having? 

LADY  KITTY  :  Perhaps  they're  not  very  sure 
of  themselves.  Perhaps  they're  honestly 
shocked.  It's  a  test  one  had  better  not  put 
one's  friends  to  if  one  can  help  it.  It's 
rather  bitter  to  find  how  few  one  has. 
ELIZABETH  :  But  one  has  some. 
LADY  KITTY  :  Yes,  they  ask  you  to  come  and 
see  them  when  they're  quite  certain  no  one 
will  be  there  who  might  object  to  meeting 
you.  Or  else  they  say  to  you :  "My  dear, 
you  know  I'm  devoted  to  you  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  at  all,  but  my  girl's  growing  up — 
I'm  sure  you  understand ;  you  won't  think 
it  unkind  of  me  if  I  don't  ask  you  to  the 
house  ?" 
ELIZABETH  :  (Smiting).  That  doesn't  seem 

to  me  very  'serious. 

LADY  KITTY:  At  first  I  thought  it  rather  a 
relief,  because  it  threw  Hughie  and  me  to- 
gether more.  But,  you  know,  men  are  very 
funny.  Even  when  they  are  in  love  they're 
not  in  love  all  day  long.  They  want  change 
and  recreation. 
ELIZABETH  :  I'm  not  inclined  to  blame  them 

for  that;  poor  dears. 

LADY  KITTY  :  Then  we  settled  in  Florence. 
And  because  we  couldn't  get  the  society 
we'd  been  used  to  we  became  used  to  the 
society  we  could  get.  Loose  women  and 
vicious  men.  Snobs  who  like  to  patronize 
people  with  a  handle  to  their  names.  Vague 
Italian  princes  who  were  glad  to  borrow 
a  few  francs  from  Hughie,  and  seedy 
countesses  who  liked  to  drive  with  me 
in  the  Cascine.  And  then  Hughie  began  to 
hanker  after  his  old  life.  He  wanted  to  go 
big  game  shooting,  but  I  dared  not  let  him 
go.  I  was  afraid  he'd  never  come  back. 
ELIZABETH  :  But  you  knew  he  loved  you. 
LADY  KITTY  :  Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  blessed 
institution  marriage  is — for  women — and 
what  fools  they  are  to  meddle  with  it.  The 
Church  is  so  wise  to  take  its  stand  on  the 
indi— indi — 
ELIZABETH  :  Solu — 

LADY    KITTY:     bility    of    marriage.       Believe 

me,  it's  no  joke  when  you  have  to  rely  on 

yourself  to   keep   a   man.      I   could    never 

afford  to  grow  old.     My  dear,  I'll  tell  you 

a  secret  that  I've  never  told  a  living  soul. 

ELIZABETH  :    What  is  that  ?. 

LADY   KITTY:     My   hair   is   not   naturally   this 

color. 

ELIZABETH  :     Really ! 
LADY  KITTY  :     I  touch  it  up.    You  would  never 

have  guessed,  would  you? 
ELIZABETH  :    Never. 

LADY  KITTY  :  Nobody  does.  My  dear,,  it's 
white — prematurely,  of  course,  but  white.  I 
always  think  it's  the  symbol  of  my  life. 
Are  you  interested  in  symbolism?  I  think 
it's  too  wonderful. 
ELIZABETH  :  I  don't  think  I  know  very  much 

about  it. 

LADY  KITTY:  However  tired  I've  been,  I've 
had  to  be  brilliant  and  gay.  I've  never  let 
Hughie  see  the  aching  heart  behind  my  smil- 
ing eyes. 


ELIZABETH:  (simused  and  touched).  You' 
poor  dear. 

LADY  KITTY:  And  when  I  saw  he  was  at- 
tracted by  some  one  else,  the  fear  and  the 
jealousy  that  seized  me!  You  see,  I  didn't 
dare  make  a  scene,  as  I  should  have  done 
if  I'd  been  married — I  had  to  pretend  not 
to  notice. 

ELIZABETH:  (Taken  aback).  But  do  you 
mean  to  say  he  fell  in  love  with  any  one 
else? 

LADY  KITTY:    Of  course  he  did,  eventually. 

ELIZABETH:  (Hardly  knowing  what  to  say).- 
You  must  have  been  very  unhappy. 

LADY  KITTY:  Oh,  I  was,  dreadfully.  Night 
after  night  I  sobbed  my 'heart  out  when 
Hughie  told  me  he  was  going  to  play  cards 
at  the  club  and  I  knew  he  was  with  that 
odious  woman.  Of  course,  it  wasn't  as  if 
there  weren't  plenty  of  men  who  were  only 
too  anxious  to  console  me.  Men  have 
always  been  attracted  by  me,  you  know. 

ELIZABETH:  Oh,  of  course,  I  can  quite 
understand  it. 

LADY  KITTY:  But  I  had  my  self  respect  to 
think  of.  I  felt  that  whatever  Hughie  did 
I  would  do  nothing  that  I  should  regret. 

ELIZABETH  :    You  must  be  very  glad  now. 

LADY  KITTY  :  Oh,  yes.  Notwithstanding  all 
my  temptations,  I've  been  absolutely  faith- 
ful to  Hughie  in  spirit. 

ELIZABETH  :  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand 
what  you  mean. 

LADY  KITTY:  Well,  there  was  a  poor  Italian 
boy,  young  Count  Castel  Giovanni,  who  was 
so  desperately  in  love  with  me  that  his 
mother  begged  -me  not  to  be  too  cruel. 
She  was  afraid  he'd  go  into  consumption. 
What  could  I  do?  And  then,  oh,  years 
later,  there  was  Antonio  Melita.  He  sard 
he'd  shoot  himself  unless  I— well,  you 
understand,  I  couldn't  let  the  poor  boy 
shoot  himself. 

ELIZABETH  :  D'you  think  he  really  would 
have  shot  himself? 

LADY  KITTY:  Oh,  one  never  knows,  you 
know.  Those  Italians  are  so  passionate. 
He  was  really  rather  a  lamb.  He  had  such 
beautiful  eyes. 

Elizabeth  looks  at  her  for  a  long  time  and 
a  certain  horror  seizes  her  of  this  dissolute, 
painted  old  woman. 

ELIZABETH:  (Hoarsely).  Oh,  but  I  think 
that's  dreadful! 

LADY  KITTY:  Are  you  shocked?  One  sacri- 
fices one's  life  for  love  and  then  finds  that 
love  isn't  death  or  separation.  One  gets 
over  them.  The  tragedy  of  love  is  indiffer- 
ence. 

All  of  which  eloquent  propaganda  .against 
the  illegitimate  shakes  the  younger  woma'n 
considerably.  She  argues  with  her  lover. 

ELIZABETH:  What  would  you  do  if  I  were 
married  to  you  and  came  and  told  you  I 
loved  somebody  else  and  wanted  to  leave 
you? 

TEDDIE:  You  have  very  pretty  blue  eyes, 
Elizabeth.  I'd  black  first  one  and  then  the 
other.  And  after  that  we'd  see. 

ELIZABETH  :    You  damned  brute ! 
(Continued  on  page  338) 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


ASTOR.  "TiiE  DETOIR."  A  play 
in  three  acts  by  Owen  Davis.  Pro- 
duced August  2:!,  with  this  cast: 

Stephen  Hardy  Augustin  Duncan 

Helen  Effie  Shamiun 

Kate  Angela  McCahill 

Tom  Lane  \Villlard  Robertson 

Dana  Lament  Harry  Andrews 

Dora  Lamont  Eva  Condon 

Ben  Glenny  Claude  Cooper 

Weinitein  James  R.  Waters 

Jake  Chester  Herman 

/"V\YE\  DAVIS  has  written  plays 
V-/ before  this,  lurid  pieces  mostly 
of  the  ten-twenty-thirt'  variety.  In 
"The  Detour"  he  demonstrates  that 
be  knows  how  to  handle  tense  situa- 
tions with  feeling  and  true  dramatic 
touch,  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his 
work  something  of  the  vitality  and 
literary  quality  one  has  come  to  ex- 
pect in  the  plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill. 
"The  Detour"  is  a  very  human  play 
with  extreme  simplicity  of  theme, 
yet  with  a  distinct  problem  that 
moves  swiftly  to  its  solution  with  the 
directness  and  inevitableness  of  a 
Greek  tragedy. 

Helen  Hardy,  the  wife  of  an  up- 
state truck  farmer,  feels  that  her 
life  has  been  thrown  away  doing  the 
chores  and  drudgery  of  her  hus- 
band's farm.  She  has  a  daughter, 
Kate,  and  to  save  the  girl  from  the 
same  hopeless  fate,  she  saves  up  her 
egg-money  so  Kate  may  go  to  the  city 
and  be  educated  as  an  artist.  She 
has  been  saving  for  ten  years,  quite 
unknown  to  her  husband,  and  she 
has  now  accumulated  a  thousand 
dollars.  Kate  is  sure  she  can  paint 
well  enough  to  capture  the  metropo- 
lis, but  Tom  Lane,  one  of  the 
villagers,  is  in  love  with  her,  and-  in 
his  uncouth  way,  loudly  denounces 
the  idea. 

Meantime,  Kate's  father  finds  him- 
self in  monetary  difficulties.  He  has 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  some 
coveted  acres  adjoining  his  own 
property,  but  can't  raise  the  money. 
By  chance  he  stumbles  across  his 
wife's  cherished  hoard.  Helen  ad- 
mits she  has  saved  the  money  and 
tells  how  she  intends  to  use  it.  The 
farmer  denies  the  money  is  hers  and 
says  in  any  case  it  is  her  duty  to 
hand  it  over  to  him  in  the  present 
financial  emergency.  He  declares 
bluntly  that  he'll  use  the  money  to 
buy  the  land  he  wants.  His  wife 


indignantly  defies  him.  In  a  bitter 
scene,  she  reviews  her  past  unhappy 
life,  the  hopeless  drudgery,  the  daily 
grind  that  has  made  her  an  old 
woman  before  her  time,  the  bleak 
future.  She  warns  him  that  if  he 
takes  the  money,  she'll  leave  him. 
He  is  obdurate  and  the  wife  packs 
up  to  go  to  New  York. 

Seeing  the  preparations  for  the 
departure,  the  farmer  begins  to  real- 
ize what  the  loss  of  his  wife  would 
mean.  He  is  accustomed  to  dine  at 
six  sharp  and  here's  no  dinner  ready. 
So  he  is  ready  to  capitulate  long  be- 
fore an  art  expert  tells  Kate  she 
has  no  talent,  and  Tom  persuades 
the  girl  that  her  next  best  guess  is 
to  marry  him.  Helen,  the  wife,  real- 
izes her  dream  is  ended,  but  the 
force  of  habit  is  so  strong  that  she 
again  starts  saving  her  egg  money — 
for  Kate's  baby  yet  to  come. 

The  role  of  Helen  was  acted  with 
force,  feeling  and  fine  dignity  by 
Effie  Shannon — an  actress  whose 
early  success  on  our  stage  as  a 
laughing,  golden-haired  ingenue, 
gave  little  promise  of  the  dramatic 
power  and  authoritative  poise  which 
maturer  years  would  bring.  She  was 
wholly  delightful,  if  a  trifle  too  re- 
fined, as  the  mother,  and  registered 
a  very  substantial  success.  Willard 
Robertson  was  excellent  as  the  rural 
lover,  and  Augustin  Duncan  gave  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  rough-mannered, 
but  not  unkindly  farmer. 


SAM    H  .    HARRIS!    "Six 

CYLINDER  LOVE."  A  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  William  Anthony  McGuire. 
Produced  August  25,  with  this  cast : 

Geraldine  Burton  Eleanor  Gordon 

Richard  Burton  Donald  Meek 

Phyllis  Burton  Bstty  I.inley 

Mary  Fay  Walker 

Margaret  Rogers  Iledda  Hopper 

Bertram  Rogers  Calvin  Thomas 

Harold  Winston  Kenneth  Hill 

William  Donroy  Ralph  Sipperly 

Marilyn  Sterling  June  Walker 

Gilbert  Sterlinj;  Ernest  Truex 

George  Stapleton  Bcrton  Churchill 

Smith  Harry  Hammill 
Tom  Johnson              Howard  Hill  Gibson 

WILLIAM  Anthony  McGuire's 
new  comedy  with  the  high- 
power  title  starts  out  to  be  a  farce, 
decides  to  become  tragic,  and  then 
winds  up  by  being  half  serious 
drama,  half  light  comedy.  Regard- 


less, however,  of  its  inconsistencies 
in  this  respect,  it  is  a  play  which  has 
that  peculiar  evanescent  quality  that 
makes  for  success,  and  which  news- 
paper reporters  call  "human  inter- 
est." Every  one  is  bound  to  notice 
something  about  it  which  is  similar 
to  a  circumstance  in  his  or  her  own 
life,  and  becomes  attached  to  it 
promptly  for  that  reason.  That's 
human  nature.  This  fact  was  ap- 
parent at  the  opening  night's  per- 
formance, if  one  observed  just  when 
the  applause  was  loudest.  The  calls 
for  the  author  were  insistent  and 
prolonged,  but  possibly  for  reason 
of  stage  fright,  he  decided  not  to 
respond.  Ernest  Truex,  the  diminu- 
tive leader  of  the  cast,  was  given  an 
ovation  which  brought  forth  a  few 
tremulous  words  of  thanks.  Ik- 
was  plainly  overcome  by  the  storm 
of  approbation. 

Mr.  McGuire's  comedy  is  a 
sprightly  object  lesson  for  those  who 
live  beyond  their  means,  and  who 
surround  themselves  with  four-flush- 
ing acquaintances,  ''sunshine"  friendj, 
who  become  deserters  when  the 
clouds  gather.  Mr.  McGuire  uses 
an  automobile  as  the  luxury  which 
brings  about  the  downfall  of  two 
extravagant  couples,  and  one  would 
almost  believe  that  he  harbored  a 
personal  animus  against  automobile 
manufacturers — so  hard  are  auto- 
mobiles hit  as  representing  infernal 
machines  of  financial  destruction  for 
the  unwary. 

There  is  a  young  married  billing 
and  cooing  couple  in  the  play,  a 
sprinkling  of  snobs  who  dance  and 
sponge  their  way  through  life,  a 
young  husband  who  embezzles  in 
order  to  have  a  machine  and  give  his 
wife  the  luxuries  she  craves  b  u  t 
which  his  income  will  not  provide, 
the  stern  employer  who  puts  his  dis- 
honest employe  to  a  hard  test,  and 
then  forgives  and  forgets  his  dishon- 
est machinations,  burned  biscuits  and 
chops  that  the  bride  makes,  and  a 
couple  of  bungalows  and  gardens  out 
in  the  suburbs.  In  that  mixture, 
every  one  is  bound  to  find  something 
akin  to  his  own  interests  and  ex- 
periences, and  the  result  is  plenty 
of  laughs  and  sympathy — and  un- 
derstanding from  the  audience.  It  is 


good  comedy,  and  an  assured  success. 
The  triumvcrate  of  males,  Ernest 
Truex,  as  the  young  husband ;  Ralph 
Sipperly,  the  glib-tongued  automobile 
salesman,  and  Donald  Meek,  the 
elderly  husband  of  one  of  the  sub- 
urban households,  handle  the  three 
most  important  roles,  and  are  highly 
satisfactory,  each  in  his  own  way. 
June  Walker,  the  young  wife,  knows 
well  how  to  get  over  her  lines  with- 
out saturating  them  too  much  with 
sweetness.  Mr.  Truex's  small  figure, 
with  its  pathetically  drooping 
shoulders,  and  the  quick,  nervous 
mannerisms  which  he  knows  how  to 
reproduce,  help  him  tremendously 
when  an  effect  of  pathos  is  desired. 


COMEDY.  "THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
X."  Play  in  four  acts  by  Carlos 
Wupperman.  Produced  August  24, 
with  this  cast : 

Phillis  Helen  Menken 

Ralph  Armstrong  Robert  Keith 

Jenny  Mrs.  Jacques  Martin 

Robert  Knowles  Frank  Morgan 

William  Taylor  Frederic  Burt 

Maid  Ingrid  Dillon 

Paul  Frank  J.  Kirke 

Mrs.  Armstrong  Mrs.  Herbert  Gresham 


Colonel  Prout 
Marjorie  Prout 
Christine 
A  Man 


Ben  Hendricks 

Alma  Moeller 

Margaret  Knight 

Harry  D.  Southard 


IT  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
Carlos  Wupperm'au  could  not 
have  lived  to  see  his  play,  "T  h  e 
Triumph  of  X,"  produced.  Having 
written  it  and  incorporated  in  it  so 
much  that  is  _worth  while,  he  would 
have  had  the  discernment  to  recog- 
nize the  faults  which  only  a  per- 
formance, no  matter  how  good,  can 
bring  to  light.  And  with  these  faults 
— not  many  in  number — corrected, 
we  should  have  a  play  of  unusual 
character. 

Its  chief  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that 
too  much  of  its  language  has  a  cer- 
tain literary  flavor  that  is  most 
prevalent  in  provincial  university 
circles.  It  is  natural  that  a  young 
author,  himself  a  university  man, 
should  have  written  it  without  real- 
izing that  it  would  sound  a  bit  bom- 
bastic and  high-flown  when  spoken ; 
especially  if  certain  actors  empha- 
sized this  in  rendering  their  lines. 

As  it  is,  "The  Triumph  of  X"  bids 
for,  and  receives,  serious  attention. 
Its  theme,  briefly  stated,  is  that  in 
each  of  us  there  is  some  certain  un- 
known force  which  is  able  to  gain 
the  ascendance  over  both  heredity 
and  environment.  This  theme  is 
worker!  out  in  the  case  of  a  young 
girl  who  has  always  believed  herself 
the  daughter  of  a  university  pro- 


fessor, but  whose  parents  were  a 
drunken  father  and  a  disreputable 
mother. 

Becoming  engaged  to  a  fine 
young  chap,  she  tastes  champagne 
for  the  first  time  at  the  announce- 
ment dinner,  and  drinks  eagerly  and 
deeply  of  it.  Disaster  follows  for 
all  concerned  when  she  learns  the 
true  story  of  her  heritage ;  and  then 
follows  the  exposition  of  the  theme, 
which  proves  the  unknown  quantity 
X  to  be  love. 

Helen  Menken,  not  heretofore 
known  in  a  large  role,  achieves  a 
triumph  for  herself,  and  gives  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  gripping 
performance  of  the  girl,  Phillis.  The 
scene  at  the  dinner,  coming  after  a 
first  act  in  which  she  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  joy  and  wistful  happiness, 
would  be  too  intensely  harrowing 
were  it  not  for  her  skill  in  handling 
it.  And  later  she  displays  not  the 
least  of  her  artistry  in  toning  down 
the  artificial  quality  of  the  lines. 
Altogether  it  is  a  portrayal  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

Frank  Morgan,  who  is,  we  under- 
stand, an  elder  brother  of  the  author 
of  the  play,  as  the  professor  who  is 
Phillis'  foster-father,  wins  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  with  his  fine  work 
in  the  earlier  scenes,  only  to  lose  it 
later  by  elocutionary  over-emphasis. 
Frederic  Burt  is  a  typical  cold- 
blooded professor  of  science;  and 
Mrs.  Jacques  Martin  is  equally  goqd 
as  the  old  family  servant  to  whom 
time  gives  privileges  of  speech  and 
action.  The  others  are  sufficient  to 
their  parts. 


S  H  U  B  E  R  T.  "THE  GREENWICH 
VILLAGE  FOLLIES."  A  revusical 
comedy  by  Arthur  Swanstrom,  John 
Murray  Anderson  and  Carey 
Morgan.  Produced  August  31,  with 
these  principals : 

AI  Herman,  Irene  Franklin,  Hamilton 
Condon,  Polly  Platt.  Rosalind  Fuller, 
Richard  Bold,  Dorothy  Drew,  Valodia 
Vestoff,  Winifred  Verni,  James  Watts. 
Ted  Lewis,  Robert  Pitkin,  Margaret 
Petit.  Florence  Normand,  Gretchen 
Eastman,  Donald  Kerr,  Charles  Ed- 
monds, Ada  Forman,  Bird  Millman 

\T71IEN  the  Greenwich  Village 
*  »  Follies  first  blew  into  town 
and  modestly  raised  their  silver  cur- 
tain in  the  little  playhouse  on 
Sheridan  Square,  no  one  was  more 
prompt  than  the  present  reviewer  to 
recognize  the  merit  of  this  n  e  w 
annual  beauty  show.  I  said  then  that 
from  the  viewpoint  of  splendor  in 
scenic  investiture,  gorgeous  color 
schemes,  sumptuousness  of  costum- 
ing, display  of  feminine  loveliness 


and  general  snap  of  performance, 
"Follies,  Jr."  held  its  own  with  the 
most  ambitious  entertainments  of  the 
kind  long  established  on  Broadway. 
This  year  the  Bohemians  have  de- 
serted their  native  village  and 
opened  immediately  on  the  Great 
White  Way,  a  policy  of  doubtful 
wisdom,  inasmuch  as  they  thus  lose 
whatever  advantage  the  Village 
cachet  and  their  isolation  down  town 
gave  them,  and  at  once  challenge 
comparison  with  a  score  of  rival  pro- 
ductions in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

To  be  frank,  this  year's  show  dots 
not  compare  favorably  with  its  two 
brilliant  predecessors.  It  comes 
somewhat  as  a  shock,  almost  at  the 
outset,  to  find  Florence  Xormand 
strolling  nonchalantly  about  in  the 
identical  skin-fitting  black  tights  and 
boa  she  wore  as  "the  black  cat"  in 
last  year's  show.  Miss  Xormand 
has  a  lovely  figure,  and  is  generous 
in  displaying  it,  especially  later, 
when  she  appears  entirely  nude  ex- 
cept for  some  gilded  leaves  discreet- 
ly arranged. 

The  show  opens  promisingly 
enough  with  an  exhibition  of  Lillian 
Owen's  clever  marionettes — wonder- 
fully realistic  dolls,  representing 
dancers  and  singers  so  skillfully 
manipulated  as  to  quite  convey  the 
illusion  of  life.  Another  headliner 
is  Irene  Franklin  who  sings  some 
capital  songs  in  her  own  inimitable 
manner  and  Bird  Mfllman  does  a 
tight  rope  act  which,  while  thrillinc, 
is  quite  out  of  place  in  the  Follies. 

Rosalind  Fuller,  the  English  folk 
singer,  dances  and  sings  with  her 
usual  zest  and  charm,  and  there  is 
much  joy  and  no  little  grace  in  the 
fas  dc  dcttx  danced  by  Margaret 
Petit  and  Valodia  Vestoff.  James 
Watts  is  highly  diverting  as  a 
feminine  vamp  and  does  one  of  the 
best  burlesques  on  "Carmen"  I  have 
vever  seen.  Another  act  that  stands 
out  is,  "The  Last  Dance,"  executed 
with  grim  realism  by  Donald  Kerr 
and  Gretchen  Eastman.  The 
wonderful  Benda  masks  were  again 
in  evidence  but  not  enough  has  yet 
been  made  of  their  possibilities. 

In  all,  a  good  vaudeville  -lm\v. 
not  quite  up  to  the  standard  the 
Villagers  set  last  year. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE 
SILVER  Fox."  Comedy  in  three  acts 
by  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Produced 
Sept.  r>,  with  this  cast: 

Frankie  Turner  Vivienne  Osborne 

Edmund  Ouilter        Lawrence  Grossmith 
Major  Stanley  William  Faversham 

Helen  Ouilter          Violet  Kemble  Cooper 
Captain  Douglas  Belgrave  Ian  Keith 
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IF,  in  these  days  of  lax  morals  and 
of  manners  still  more  lax,  you 
are  one  of  those  who  still  hold  to 
the  ten  commandments  as  a  basis  for 
a  code  of  ethics,  you  will  utterly 
condemn  "The  Silver  Fox."  In  it, 
marital  infidelity  is  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  course;  and,  not  only 
making  love  to,  but  fairly  throwing 
yourself  into  the  arms  of  your 
neighbor's  husband  (or  wife,  as  the 
case  may  be),  the  thing  most  to  be 
desired  in  life.  If,  however,  you 
are  sufficiently  modern  to  accept 
these  principles  for  the  sake  of  en- 
tertainment, there  is  enough  of  en- 
joyment to  be  had  from  this  "free 
adaptation"  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
It  Is  a  moderately  good  comedy 
on  a  fourth-rate  subject,  which  is 
made  to  seem  much  better  than  it 
really  is  by  the  fine  acting  of  every 
member  of  its  small  but  virtually 
"all-star"  cast. 

Mr.  Faversham  is  deservedly  a 
favorite  with  New  York  theatre- 
goers. The  role  of  the  soldier-poet, 
Stanley,  lies  well  within  his  powers, 
and  he  plays  it  with  unostentatious 
but  telling  effect.  He  gracefully 
yields  the  center  of  the  stage  for 
the  most  part  to  Violet  Kemble 
Cooper,  who  gives  a  startlingly  vivid 
portrayal  of  Helen,  the  wife  of  the 
popular  novelist  whom  she  does  not 
love.  There  is  a  fine  intelligence 
which  shines  through  all  her  work, 
as  well  as  an  emotional  intensity 
which  she  holds  in  fine  restraint, 
only  letting  it  out  in  rare  but  sig- 
nificant moments.  She  is  an  artist 
to  her  finger-tips. 

Lawrence  Grossmith  evidently 
finds  the  part  of  Edmund  Quilter  to 
liis  liking,  for  he  does  it  with  much 
relish,  not  only  to  himself  but  to 
bis  audience.  One  feels  sorry  for 
him  in  the  last  act  for  having  gotten 
into  the  clutches  of  such  a  detest- 
able person  as  Frankie  Turner,  who 
is  made  even  more  destestable  by  the 
art  and  artfulness  of  Vivienne 
Osborne's  acting.  She  makes  one 
think  that  clergymen's  daughters  are 
at  least  as  bad  as  clergymen's  sons 
are  said  to  be. 

Ian  Keith  completes  the  cast,  and 
in  his  one  appearance  gives  a  good 
account  of  himself  as  Captain 
Belgrave,  the  flying  man  "who  is  so 
line  in  the  air  but  is  absolutely  no 
good  on  earth." 


PLYMOUTH.  DADDY'S  GONE  A- 
HUNTING."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Zoe  Akins.  Produced  August  31, 
with  this  cast : 


Julian  Fields 

Edith 

Janet 

Walter  Greenough 

Theodore  Stewart 

Mrs.  Dahlgren 

Mrs.  Price 

Oscar 

Olga 

Laura 

Knight 


Frank  Conroy 
Marjorie  Rambeau 
Frances  Victory 
Lee  Baker 
Hugh  Dillman 
Helen  Robbins 
Winifred  Wellington 
Manart  Kippcn 
Olga  Olonova 
Jean  Wardlcy 
John  Robb 


T.  Blackton 

M.  M.  G. 

11.  •Messmore 

Interne 

Major  Hamilton 


John  Charles 
Donald  Hall 
William  Rhodes 
Edward  Power 
Harry  C.  Bradlejr 


AGAIN,  Zoe  Akins  has  scored  a 
triumph.  She  has  invested  a 
Mother-Goose  title  with  an  almost 
allegorical  meaning  and  has  retold 
an  old  story  with  an  art,  a  simple 
beauty  of  language,  and  many  deft 
twists  of  a  vivid  imagination  that 
give  it  an  absorbingly  fresh  interest. 
The  play  tells  the  tragic  story  of 
a  man  having  a  tiny  spark  of  the 
divine  fire,  too  faint  to  be  able  to 
express  itself  in  terms  of  anything 
more  than  a  mediocre  talent,  but  still 
enough  to  keep  him  always  seeking. 
He  is  a  failure,  bringing  unhappiness 
to  himself  and  to  all  with  whom  he 
is  concerned ;  and  the  close  of  the 
play  leaves  the  end  in  gloom  and 
uncertainty,  and  the  audience  with 
food  for  thought. 

Marjorie  Rambeau  as  Edith  Fields, 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  goes  a- 
hunting,  finds  a  role  of  greater  di- 
mensions and  much  more  significance 
than  those  with  which  she  has  been 
identified.  She  rises  to  all  its  possi- 
bilities and  gives  a  really  fine  per- 
formance. 

She  is  ably  supported  by  Frank 
Conroy  and  Lee  Baker,  the  former 
as  the  quasi-artist  husband,  and  the 
latter  as  the  "other  man."  Much  of 
the  value  of  the  lines  was  lost  owing 
to  indistinct  utterance. 

Arthur  Hopkins  has  staged  the 
play  after  his  own  fashion,  and 
Robert  Edmond  Jones  has  provided 
three  fine  settings;  those  of  the 
Harlem  flat  and  the  studio  near 
Washington  Square  being  "speaking 
likenesses,"  while  that  of  an  apart- 
ment near  Central  Park  is  of  rare 
beauty. 


ELTINGE. 
in    three    acts 

Fnnnic  Hurst, 
with  this  cast : 

Angie  Simms 

Rtifus  Giles 

Hester  Bevins 

('..•raid  Fishbac'c 

Phillip  Gordon 

J.  G.  Wheeler 

Lottie 

Kitty 

Babe 

Oiiecnie 

Yirla 

Chris  Morrissoti 


"BACK  PAY."  A  play 
and  an  epilogue  by 
Produced  August  30, 

Mary  Shaw 
Edward  L.  Walton 
Helen  MacKellar 
Frank  M.  Thomas 
Leo  Donnelly 
E.  F.  Bostwick 
Lucille  La  Verne 
Hermione  Shone 
Carmen  Nesville 
Judith  Vossclli 
Maureen  Olsen 
John  T.  'Dwyer 


FAX  XV     HURST     writes    clever 
stories   but   she   has   still    some- 
thing to  learn  in  the  matter  of  writ- 
ing plays.     Her  play,  with  the  invit- 
ing  title,    "Back    Pay,"    has   not   the 
modernity  which  Miss  Hurst  has,  up 
to    the   present,    manifested    in    her 
personal     and     public     life.     Indeed, 
"Back  Pay,"   from  the  standpoint  of 
theme    and    moral,    a    moral    waved 
with  all  the  flagrancy  of  a  red  flag, 
is  old-fashioned,  a  sort  of  "Dame  aux 
Camelias,"    but    far    less    interesting. 
The   heroine    is   a   captivating   girl 
in  the  first  act,  full  of  potentialities, 
and   craving   experience.      But   when 
the  intermission  has  passed  and  the 
second  act  has  come,  every  trace  of 
this   lovable   creature   has   gone;    she 
has   bolted    from  youth   to   maturity, 
and  worse  yet,  the  maternity  of  deep 
professional  sinning.     She  wears  her 
hair   high  now;   she   boasts   a  negro 
mai-d ;   she  has  her  nails  manicured ; 
and  she  has  a  sumptuous  apartment 
for  which  a  man  pays.     The  chances 
for   thrills,    it    must   be   evident,    are 
many,  but  they  are  seldom  realized, 
for  the  play  turns,  at  this  point,  into 
the  typical  Fanny  Hurst  short  story, 
relatively    static,    rich    in   deft    char- 
acter    portrayal     and     opulent     with 
similes  and  metaphors. 

It  is  these  similes  and  metaphors, 
by  the  way,  which  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  false  ring  to  the 
entire  story.  The  characters  talk 
like  amateur  students  of  poetry,  who 
swathe  themselves  in  lavish  sound- 
ing comparisons  which  are  often 
obtrusive,  frequently  odious  and 
sometimes  downright  silly  Then, 
too,  there  are  some  double  rntcndres, 
for  Miss  Hurst  has  not  hesitated  to 
use  Broadway  methods  .  to  plant 
Broadway  laughs. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  a 
composite  picture  of  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  "The  Gold  Diggers,"  and 
"The  Mirage."  This  time,  however, 
the  heroine  weds  her  dying  war  hero 
and  then  after  sheltering  him  and 
burying  him  from  her  own  apart- 
ment, takes  an  ungrateful  leave  of 
the  man  with  whom  she  has  been 
living,  and  who  has  generously  per- 
mitted all  these  things,  and  paid  for 
them.  Quite  sanctimoniously,  she 
starts  life  anew  by  going  back  to  her 
old  job  in  a  department  store. 

Helen  MacKellar  is  altogether 
lovely  as  the  heroine;  her  first  act 
characterization  of  a  girl  in  her 
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teens  is  a  remarkable  presentation  of 
adolescent  vivacity,  impetuosity  and 
beauty. 

Leo  Donnelly  is,  as  usual,  clean-cut 
and  effective  in  his  brief  scene,  an  I 
Hermione  Shone  is  an  animated 
vampire.  Lucille  La  Verne  and 
Judith  Yosselli  are  good  in  minor 
roles. 


NATIONAL.  "S WORDS."  Play  in 
four  acts  by  Sidney  Howard.  Pro- 
duced Sept.  1,  with  this  cast : 


Amina 

(iiovanna 

Maddelina 

Canetto 

JacopoiiL- 


Sophie  Wilds 

Lillian  Dix 

Helen  Forrest 

Jose  Ruben 

John  Sannders 


Captain  of  the  Garrison  Edward  Mackay 

Ugolino  Charles  Waldron 

Papal  Nuncio  Montague  Ruthcrfurd 

ilaria  jane  Harwell 

Fiamma  Clare  Eames 

Ilorenzo  Catherine  Roberts 

Hianiiano  Raymond  Bloomer 

THROUGHOUT     the     first     two 
acts    of    "Swords,"    it    was    the 
settings    which    absorbed    the    atten- 
tion of  the  audience. 

"Aren't  they  beautiful?"  everyone 
kept  saying  during  the  intermissions, 
and  then  there  would  follow  rhap- 
sodic statements  about  Robert 
Edmond  Jones  and  his  powers  as  a 
.scenic  artist. 

Vet,  after  all,  "the  play's  the 
tiling,"  and  "Swords"  does  not  be- 
come essentially  dramatic  until  the 
third  act.  Until  then  the  author, 
Sidney  Howard,  gives  himself  up  to 
exposition  and  word  painting.  For 
his  locale  he  has  taken  Browning's 
own  province — Italy  and  Rome,  and 
a  moment  in  the  struggle  between 
Cuel;>h  and  Ghibelline.  Quite  unlike 
Browning,  however,  Mr.  Howard 
has  concerned  himself  little  with 
history,  for  his  story  is  really 
just  a  costume  play  that  could  be- 
long to  any  period  in  which  primi- 
tive passion  dominated.  The  story 
is  quite  simple  and  concerns  the  pic- 
turesque experiences  of  Donna 
Fiamira  who  is  held  prisoner  on  an 
island.  Emissaries  of  the  Pope, 
friars  in  disguise,  and  knights  in 
armor  r.trive  to  save  her  while  she, 
meanwhile,  must  fight  off  the  un- 
welcome attentions  of  her  captor, 
Vgolino,  and  his  minstrel  Canetto. 

But  for  all  its  picturesqueness,  the 
play  left  the  audience  cold,  and  that 
its  sojourn  on  Broadway  proved 
brief,  is  little  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  is  surprising  that  any  manager  of 
experience  should  have  been  found 
to  waste  time  and  money  on  a  pro- 


duction so  lacking  in  real  human 
interest.  Miss  Eames  was  not  at  her 
best  in  the  role  of  Fiamma.  The 
role  is  an  entirely  artificial  one,  and 
at  no  moment  strikes  a  genuine  note. 
Mr.  Ruben  is  always  the  polished 
artist,  but  in  this  case  he  over-acted 
entirely.  The  Paulist  choir  would 
have  been  more  effective  had  the 
house  kept  dark  during  the  singing. 


S  E  L  W  Y  N.  "THE  CIRCLE." 
Comedy  in  3  acts,  by  William  Somer- 
set Maugham.  Produced  September 
12,  with  this  cast : 

Arnold  Champion-Cheney,  M.  P. 

Robert  Rendel 


Footman 
Mrs.  Shenstonc 
Elizabeth 
Edward  Luton 


Charles  L.  Sealy 

Maxinc  MacDonald 

Estelle  \Vimvood 

John  Halliday 


Clive  Champion-Cheney 

Krncst  Lawford 

Butler  Walter  Soderling 

Lord  Porteous  John  Hrew 

Lady  Catherine  Champion-Cheney 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter 

O  one  is  quite  so  successful  at 
writing  satirical  drawing-room 
comedy  as  your  cultured  English- 
man. He  has  the  trick  of  it  just  as 
he  has  the  knack  of  wearing  a  dinner 
coat  better  than  any  one  else.  In 
America,  Bronson  Howard,  Augus- 
tus Thomas,  Clyde  Fitch,  Langdon 
Mitchell  have  essayed  this  field  more 
or  less  felicitously,  but  in  none  of 
our  home-brew  society  plays  do  we 
find  quite  the  same  distinction  of 
dialogue,  the  same  fine  quality  of 
cynical  humor,  the  same  easy  skill 
in  handling  the  scenes  as  in  the  im- 
ported article. 

"The  Circle,"  in  which  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  makes  her  re-appearance  on 
Broadway  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  is  William  Somerset 
Maugham  at  his  best  and  wittiest. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
new  piece  by  the  author  of  "Human 
Bondage,"  and  "The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence," is  the  most  brilliant  English 
comedy  since  the  halcyon  days  of 
Pinero.  If  there  still  remains  among 
New  York  theatregoers  with  any 
sense  of  appreciation  for  sparkling 
lines,  keen  satire,  distinguished  act- 
ing, added  to  an  absorbing  and  very 
human  story,  t  h  e  Selwyn  theatre 
will  need  no  change  of  bill  for  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

The  play  is  a  study  of  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature,  and  takes 
its  title  from  the  habit  history  has 
of  repeating  itself.  Thirty-five 
years  before  the  action  begins,  Lady 
Kitty  Champion-Cheney  elope.l  with 


Lord  Porteous,  a  friend  of  her  hus- 
band. Time  long  ago  convinced  her 
of  her  mistake.  Her  former  prettl- 
ness  gone,  she  is  now  a  wrinkled 
and  rouged  old  woman,  concealing 
her  grey  hairs  by  the  aid  of  a  liar- 
ing  red  wig.  Lord  Porteous  has 
grown  oKl  with  her  and  what  with 
his  gout  and  false  teeth  that  don't 
fit — quarrels  between  the  pair  are 
incessant. 

During  a  visit  to  England,  Lady 
Kitty  is  seized  with  a  sudden  desire 
to  see  her  son — only  five  years  old 
when  she  went  away — and  revisit  the 
home  from  which  she  fled  after 
fastening  a  note  on  the  pincushion 
bidding  her  husband,  Clive 
Champion-Cheney,  an  unceremonious 
good-bye.  Elizabeth,  the  young  wife 
of  Arnold  Champion-Cheney,  M.  P., 
sees  no  impropriety  in  inviting  her 
husband's  mother  to  lunch,  but  to 
the  consternation  of  the  young 
couple,  Arnold's  father,  whom  they 
thought  safe  in  Paris,  suddenly  ap- 
pears. However,  Champion-Cheney, 
Sr.,  is  not  perturbed  when  he  hears 
who  is  coming,  and  when  at  last  the 
runaways  totter  in,  he  takes  malici- 
ous pleasure  in  raking  up  the  past 
and  adding  fuel  to  the  irritation  that 
already  exists  tetwen  the  pair. 

Meantime,  Elizabeth  has  a  ro- 
mance of  her  own.  Neglected  by 
Arnold,  who  she  thinks  cares  more 
for  old  furniture  than  for  her,  she 
listens  to  the  ardent  wooing  of 
Teddy  Luton,  a  penniless  young 
man,  who  promises  a  life  of  love 
and  romance  in  the  far  away  Malay 
states.  Lady  Kitty  soon  learns  of 
the  plan  to  elope,  and  in  a  strong, 
interesting  scene,  tries  to  dissuade 
the  younger  woman  from  making 
the  same  mistake  she  did.  All  to  no 
purpose.  Elizabeth  cannot  resist 
Teddy's  brutal  love-making,  and  the 
couple  run  away. 

The  piece  is  admirably  acted.  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  acquitted  herself 
creditably  and  wore  some  stunning 
gowns  in  a  role  that  would  tax  the 
resources  of  a  Rejane.  John  Drew 
was  at  his  best  as  the  gouty  Lord 
Porteous,  and  Estelle  Winwood 
again  covered  herself  with  laurels 
with  her  quiet,  restrained  playing 
as  Elizabeth.  Robert  Rendel,  as  the 
young  husband,  was  too  jerky  and 
nervous  to  be  entirely  agreeable,  and 
Ernest  Lawford,  capital  perform- 
ance as  he  gave,  seemed  a  hit  too 
young  as  the  elder  Champion- 
Cheney. 

(Continued  on  page  340) 
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BIANCA   SAKOYA 


A  I'liihiclrlplim  girl,  former- 
ly with  the  Boston  Opera 
company,  and  a  great  fa- 
vorite throughout  South 
America 


SOFIA    CHARLEBOIS 

A  native  of  San  Francisco, 

a    favorite    of    several    San 

Carlo  tours,  makes  her  New 

York  debut  this  year 


ANNA    FIT/.IU 


The  famous  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  ami  Chicago 
Opera  companies,  whose 
many  successes  are  well 
remembered 


ROMEO   BOSCACCI 

An    Italian   lyric   tenor   who   sang 
for  several  seasons  with  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company 


SYLVIA    TELL 

Premiere  Danseuse,  who  formerly 

filled     a     similar    post     with    the 

Chicago  Opera  Company 


PIETRO   CORALLO 

A     dramatic     tenor,     brought     to 

America    by    Campanini.     This    is 

his    second    season 


STARS    IN    SAN    CARLO    OPERA    COMPANY 


THERE  goes  one  of  the  snappiest  light 
opera  comediennes  I  ever  worked  with," 
observed  a  moist-eyed  actor,  at  t  li  e 
corner  of  Forty-third  Street,  indicating  a  com- 
tortablet-looking,  middle-aged  lady  in  a  pass- 
ing automobile.  "That  was  in  the  eighties," 
he  explained.  "She  could  sing,  and,  by  George, 
she  could  dance  anything,  from  a  buck-and- 
wing  to  a  />aj  seal  on  her  toes  or  a  can-can. 
Always  full  of  ginger  she  was.  The  show  had 
to  go  with  a  bang,  because  she  never  let 
down  for  a  second,  and  that  kept  the  rest 
of  us  up  to  our  work.  She  did  all  the  light 
opera  prima  donna  roles  of  those  days — 
Olivette,  Bettina,  in  'The  Mascot';  Josephine, 
in  'Pinafore,'  and  so  on — and  I  have  never 
seen  them  done  better.  She  is  not  young  now, 
of  course,  but  you  can  see  the  fire. in  her  eye, 
even  now — at  least  I  can — and  it  is  in  her 
soul,  too.  Proof?  Why,  that's  Anne  Cald- 
well.  who  has  been  writing  some  of  the  best 
'books'  for  musical  shows  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  who  has  two  or  three  on  Broad- 
way this  season.  She  didn't  use  up  all  her 
pep  playing  in  light  opera  in  her  younger 
ilays — not  by  a  jugfull." 


'"PHE  agitated  reformers,  who  have  been 
urging  the  repeal  of  the  Vamp  on  screen 
and  stage  have  overlooked  the  modern  trend 
of  our  drama.  Where  is  the  successful  play 
without  the  Vamp?  What  is  life  without  her, 
what  is  to  become  of  our  best  lawyers,  our 
highest  courts,  our  finest  hotels,  our  most 
expensive  restaurants,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
Turkish  Baths?  The  theatrical  offices  reek 
with  her  sweet  perfumes,  she  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  life.  Who  really 
objects  to  her?  She  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  great  fortunes  in  the  theatre.  What 
would  have  become  of  A.  H.  Woods  without 
her?  She  has  been  the  idol  of  his  theatrical 
heart.  Take  the  Vamp  away  from  him  and 
he  would  have  to  revive  the  Maude  Adams' 
drama.  His  business  future  depends  upon 
the  sinful  thing.  The  entire  American  stage 
is  permeated  with  her  sensuous  appeal.  The 
Shuberts  owe  several  thousand  dollars  to  the 
stage  Vampire.  She  it  is  who  stimulates 
the  box-office  at  the  Winter  Garden,  who 
masquerades  in  genteel  costume  shows  called 
musical  comedy,  who  appears  in  the  best  and 
the  worst  theatrical  society.  No  actress  of 
contemporary  distinction  has  failed  to  vamp. 
Great  dramatists  have  immortalized  the 
Vampire,  poets  have  adorned  her  in  robes  of 
rhyme,  or  embarrassed  her  with  blank  verse. 
Ethel  Barrymore,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Nance  O'Neil, 
Frances  Starr,  Blanche  Bates,  Emily  Stevens, 


Jane  Cowl,  Lenore  Ulric,  Olga  Petrova, 
Francine  Larrimore,  yes,  and-  even  the  un- 
approachable Maude  Adams,  have  all  vamped 
on  the  stage.  Our  younger  actresses  are 
studying  the  new  vampire  trick  of  suppressed 
tones  and  defiant  clothes.  Instead  of  de- 
stroying the  career  of  the  Vampine,  lets 
encourage  her  to  preach  her  new  doctrine 
of  equal  franchise  for  women,  till  we,  weak 
men,  learn  the  lesson  forever,  that  the  modern 
woman  is  not  accountable  to  anyone  for  her 
actions  except  herself.  We  need  more 
V'ampires  to  kill  off  the  little  birds  that  lie. 


TTHE  mail  delivered  every  day  at  the  stage- 
door  of  a  playhouse  where  a  production 
is  filling  an  engagement  is  of  a  most  diversi- 
fied character,  for  circular  letters  come  to 
the  members  of  the  company  from  cleaners* 
and  dyers,  photographers,  tailors,  dress- 
makers, laundries,  and  a  score  or  more  of 
other  solicitors  of  trade.  Sometimes  there 
are  "mash-notes"  or  criticisms,  but  letters 
that  never  fail  to  arrive  are  those  that  crave 
some  favor,  generally  of  a  financial  nature, 
the  more  important  the  player  the  more  per- 
sistent the  demands.  A  certain  star  confided 
to  the  present!  writer  an  absolute  disgust 
with  this  sort  of  thing,  following  many,  many 
responses.  Finally,  determining  to  investi- 
gate some  of  these  cases,  instead  of  im- 
plicitly trusting  as  heretofore,  the  star  found 
a  collection  of  lazy,  good-for-nothing  grafters 
instead  of  the  sick  and  destitute  victims  of 
Fate  as  described  in  the  letters.  The  authors 
generally  claim  to  be  old  players  or  stage- 
hands, but  one  letter-writer  proved,  upon  in- 
vestigation, to  be  indeed  "all  things  to  all 
men,"  for  he  posed  as  an  actor  when  ad- 
dressing actors,  a  musician  when  addressing 
musicians,  and  even  as  a  box-office  man  when 
addressing  "the  front  of  the  house."  One 
fraud  who  was  exposed  maintained  a  card- 
index  system,  the  first  letters  being  followed 
by  others,  quite  in  the  approved  manner  of 
"efficiency  experts." 


admiring  scrutiny  by  other  women,  and  if 
she  introduces  a  novelty  in  her  gown,  the 
arrangement  of  her  hair,  or  the  choice  of 
some  bit  of  jewelry,  one  may  be  sure  that 
the  new  thing  will  be  seen  on  those  same 
other  observers  a  night  or  two  afterward. 
For  the  pleasant- faced  woman  is  Lillian 
Russell,  still  beautiful,  and  still  able  to  set 
a  fashion  whene'er  she  lists.  The  good- 
looking,  round-faced,  rather  portly  gentle- 
man by  her  side  is  her  husband,  Alex.  P. 
Moore,  editor  of  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper. 
He  was  in  the  theatrical  business  himself 
at  one  time. 


inveterate  "first-nighters"  just  now 
s  a  pleasant- faced,  striking-looking* 
woman,  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  but  so 
well-preserved  and  with  such  a  perfect  com- 
plexion that  no  one  dare  venture  a  guess  as 
to  her  age,  who  knows  everybody,  and  who 
always  seems  to  enjoy  the  play,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  obvious  that 
she  loves  the  theatre  for  its  own  sake,  and 
is  quite  satisfied  to  be  in  it,  regardless  of 
what  the  stage  offering  may  be.  Her  cos- 
tume is  always  the  subject  of  close  and 


'"PHERE  is  this  difference  between  the  am- 
bitious young  actor  and  his  fellow^player 
of  the  other  sex.  The  man  generally  wants  a 
part  in  which  he  will  be  heroic,  and,  in 
general,  what  is  known  as  a  "matinee  idol." 
That's  what  he  would  like.  The  earnest 
young  actress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
likely  to  desire  a  role  in  which  she  can  Act, 
with  a  capital  "A,"  regardless  of  the  ap- 
pearance she  will  cut.  If  the  character  is  a 
pulchritudinous  one,  well  and  good — she  will 
"make-up"  for  it  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 
But  unless  it  affords  scope  for  good  work 
she  will  never  be  satisfied.  That's  why  so 
many  young  women  of  the  stage  would  like 
the  title-role  in  "Miss  Lulu  Belt."  No  one 
can  truthfully  assert  that  Lulu  is  a  pleasing 
personage — not  as  Carroll  McComas  played 
her,  anyhow — and  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  Brock 
Pemberton  could  have  his  choice  of  a  round 
dozen  of  talented  young  leading  women  to 
represent  Zona  Gale's  heroine  if  he  wanted 
them,  to  judge  from  what  one  hears  in  the 
agencies  and  elsewhere  on  Broadway. 


\/[OLIERF  was  a  smart  old  'boy  and  he 
turned  out  some  rattling  good  plays. 
They  were  well  constructed,  the  dialogue 
was  always  smooth,  they  were  true  to  the 
life  of  his  time,  and  they  had  the  'punch.' 
But  how  he  wrote  them  with  such  tools  as 
are  shown  in  his  contemporary  portraits 
stumps  me."  The  remark  was  made  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Hotel  Astor  by  a  dramatist  who 
has  more  than  one  success  on  Broadway  at 
this  moment.  He  was  looking  through  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and 
had  come  across  a  reproduction  of  an  old- 
fashioned  engraving  showing  J.  B.  Poquelin 
de  Moliere  at  his  desk.  "Look  at  this,"  went 
on  the  Broadway  playwright.  "Can  you  im- 
agine any  live  man  scratching  away  'with  a 
quill  pen  on  a  heap  of  crumpled  paper  that 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  wrapping 
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(Below) 

Kll  IE    SHANNON    and   WILLARD    ROBERTSON 

in  "THE  DETOUR" 

In  this  very  human  play  Miss  Shannon  gives  an  admir- 
able performance  as  a  middle  aged  farmer's  wife  who, 
her  spirit  crushed  by  years  of  drudgery,  secretly  saves 
up  so  her  daughter  may  be  spared  the  same  empty, 
hopeless  existence.  Tom  Lane,  the  rustic  lover,  a  part 
capitally  acted  by  Mr.  Robertson,  is  trying  to  persuade 
the  mother  into  letting  her  daughter  stay  on  the  farm 
and  marry  him 


MRS.  LESLIE  CARTER,  ERNEST  LAWFORD  and 
JOHN    DREW    in    "THE    CIRCLE" 


Act  II.  Lord  Porteous  (John  Drew)  always  was  crot- 
chety when  playing  bridge,  and  this  time  he  and  his 
mistress  have  a  regular  flare-up,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  Lady  Kitty's  former  husband,  who  stands 
smiling  in  the  background 


White 


SCENE   IN  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM'S   COMEDY  "THE   CIRCLE" 
Act  I.     Lady  Kitty  (Mrs.  Leslie  Carter),  not  having  seen  her  son  for  thirty  years 
naturally   mistakes   Teddie   for   her  own   offspring,   on   whom   she   turns   her  back 
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cheese  or  bananas?  I've  tried  to  write  with 
a  quill  pen,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
patience,  have  managed  to  make  marks  that 
look  something  like  my  signature  in  the 
course  of  some  minutes.  But  as  to  getting 
down  ideas,  flowing  even  sluggishly,  with  one 
of  those  feathered  skewers — well,  when  I 
look  at  this  picture  I  have  more  respect 
for  Moliere  than  ever.  He  turned  out  good 
plays,  of  course,  but  think  what  he  might 
have  done  if  he'd  had  a  typewriter,  or  even 
a  medium  soft  pencil  and  a  pad  of  81/  x  11 
bond.  I  don't  believe  a  man  could  write  a 
play  with  a  quill  pen  these  days."  "It's  a 
pity  he  can't.  Some  of  the  plays  that  get  to 
Broadway  seem  to  have  been  made  with  an 
ax !"  was  the  cynical  comment  of  an  actor 
who  had  just  come  from  rehearsal  and  didn't 
like  his  part. 


pieces   of   German    shrapnel    iu    various    parts 
of  his  head  and  body. 


TpHERE  is  talk  of  a  revival  of  Milton's 
mask  of  "Comus."  The  proposition  is, 
of  course,  an  outcome  of  the  fad  for  "page- 
ants" at  this  time.  "Comus"  has  seldom  been 
seen  on  the  regular  stage  in  the  recollection 
of  the  present  generation — even  of  the  older 
members.  The  most  notable  production  of 
Milton's  master-work  in  the  last  century  was 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  in  the  early 
sixties.  It  never  has  been  done  since — at 
least,  on  a  grand  scale. 


OT  AGE- PLAYERS  are  the  best-advertised 
people  in  the  world.  Their  names  and 
faces  are  known  to  thousands,  even  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  they  are  stared  at  and 
scrutinized  when  encountered  in  private  life, 
dining  at  a  restaurant,  or  walking  in  the 
street.  But  it  remained  for  The  Actors' 
Equity  Association  to  unwittingly  provide  a 
free  entertainment  the  other  day,  for  a  num- 
ber of  enthusiasts,  who,  hearing  that  an  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  organization  was  to 
be  held  in  the  ballroom  of  a  Broadway  hotel, 
assembled  in  the  corridors  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Ethel  Barrymore,  Elsie  Ferguson,  Lillian 
Russell,  Florence  Reed,  Norman  Trevor, 
Bruce  MacRae,  John  Drew,  Frank  Bacon, 
Ed  Wynn,  Eddie  Cantor — and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  as  they  filed  in,  after  presenting  their 
membership  cards.  There  is  one  member 
who  never  misses  one  of  these  meetings,  and 
yet  who  passes  entirely  unnoticed,  although 
in  her  day,  a  generation  past,  hers  was  a 
name  to  conjure  with,  a  name  known  from 
coast  to  coast — Kate  Claxton,  who  in  the 
70's  starred  successfully  in  "The  Two 
Orphans." 


""THE  recent  return  to  New  York  of  a 
prominent  English  actor,  who  was  in  the 
war  from  the  beginning  and  who  was  desper- 
ately wounded  in  the  Ypres  campaign,  offer.; 
further  confirmation  of  the  now  generally- 
recognized  fact  that  the  man  who  can  be 
convincingly  gallant  in  a  heroic  part  in  a 
play  is  more  often  than  not  an  equally  good 
fighter  off  stage.  The  particular  actor  here 
referred  to  took  his  baptism  of  fire  promptly. 
Rendered  hors  de  combat  in  his  first  action, 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  more  than  three 
years  in  seventeen  hospitals  and  to  have 
undergone  eleven  operation.;,  all  resulting 
from  that  one  wild  day  on  a  Flanders'  battle- 
field when  he  led  his  men  forward  as  captain 
in  a  Highland  regiment  which  fought  the 
enemv  to  a  standstill.  He  still  carries  eleven 


PRACTICALLY  all  of  the  leading  men 
familiar  to  Broadway  are  adepts  with 
their  fists  as  well  as  other  weapons.  The  two 
Barrymores,  Wilton  Lackaye,  Robert  Hilliard 
and  half  a  dozen  others,  not  to  mention 
"Doug,"  can  give  a  good  account  of  them* 
selves  either  in  the  ring  or  a  street  brawl, 
while  Robert  Lorraine,  Robert  Warwick,  and 
Vernon  Castle — to  name  but  a  few — 
were  among  the  first  to  volunteer  for  active 
service  when  Great  Britain  found  itself  need- 
ing soldiers.  The  late  Maurice  Barrymore, 
good-tempered  and  nonchalant  as  he  was 
ordinarily,  once  chastised  a  notorious  "bad 
man"  who  dared  to  speak  to  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  company  at  a  Texas  railway  station. 
Barrymore  knocked  the  fellow  down,  but 
was  shot  in  return  so  badly  that  it  took 
months  of  care  to  bring  him  back  to  health. 
Then  about  the  first  use  he  made  of  'his 
restored  vigor  was  to  floor  a  loafer  who 
ventured  to  address  Mrs.  Georgie  Drew 
Barrymore  while  Maurice  stepped  into  a 
cigar  store  a  moment.  "Come  on,  Georgie!" 
was  all  he  said  as  he  took  his  wife's  arm, 
without  even  looking  at  the  discomfited 
gallant-  in  the  gutter. 


REVIVALS  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  operettas 
have  been  so  general  in  the  last  season 
or  two  that  the  catchy  melodies  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  are  jingling  in  our  ears 
everywhere,  on  Broadway  and  off.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  the  tunes  from  his  light  operas 
are  so  jingly  that  we  recall,  with  something 
of  a  shock,  that  he  was  a  prolific  composer 
of  sacred  music,  and  that  many  of  the  hymns 
given  out  in  church  Sunday  after  Sunday 
are  by  him.  Of  course,  The  Lost  Chord  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  his  name,  but 
how  many  fairly  well-informed  people  will 
remember  off-hand  that  the  spirited  music 
of  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  was  written  by 
him  some  fifty  years  ago? 


HTHE  Stage-door  Man  is  a  philosopher,  so 
is  a  person  well  worth  drawing  out.  One 
in  particular,  made  the  following  remarks : 
"No  wonder  they  call  acting  'playing'  and 
theatres  'playhouses.'  The  whole  thing  is 
nothing  but  grown-ups  'make-believing,' 
just  33  children  do.  .  Boys  'play'  soldiers, 
and  girls  'play'  ladies,  pretending  to  be 
something  they  are  not,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  'acting'  just  as  assuredly 
as  do  these  men  and  women  who  get  paid 
for  their  services.  Of  course,  some  actors 
do  not  really  act  at  all,  they  do  not  char- 
acterize or  impersonate,  they  merely  memor- 
ize their  lines  and  speak  them  in  a  natural 
manner.  Others,  however,  lose  their  own 
personalities  in  the  personalities  of  those 
they  represent.  Some  men,  who  in  private 
life  are  villains,  in  public  appear  heroes, 
while  others,  who  in  private  are  heroes,  in 
public  appear  villains.  Take  George  Arliss. 
for  instance,  one  could  not  meet  a  gentle- 
man more  charming  and  considerate,  a  hus- 
band more  devotedly  domestic",  and  yet  he 
has  made  a  great  success  as  a  sly  and  subtle 
trickster  in  'The  Green  Goddess,'  and  after 
a  second  year  in  the  LTnited  States  he  will 
play  the  part  in  England.  Again,  showina 


how  seriously  people  take  their  'playing,' 
many  of  the  men  and  women  who  come  out 
of  the  theatre  after  seeing  a  piece  in  which 
there  is  a  villain  will  say,  'Wasn't  he  a 
horrible  creature?'  and  'Didn't  you  just  wan: 
to  kill  that  fellow?'  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  say,  'Wasn't  the  leading  man  frank  and 
straightforward !'  And  all  the  time,  the 
Stage-door  Man  could  have  told  them — 
But  that's  another  story !" 


ALTHOUGH  New  York  is  the  largest 
American  city,  many  towns  of  the  North. 
South  and  West  insist  that  they  are  more 
truly  "American."  It  is  agreed  that  Man- 
hattan is  the  fountain-head  of  the  theatrical 
profession.  The  great  producing  managers 
all  have  their  business  offices  adjacent  to 
Times  Square ;  yet  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  players  are  natives  of  the  city.  The 
number  includes  Elsie  Ferguson  and  Eddie 
Foy,  who,  curiously  enough,  have  the  same 
initials,  de  Wolf  Hopper,  Grace  George,  Lew 
Fields,  Joseph  Wcl)er,  Pauline  Frederick, 
Robert  Hilliard,  Dorothy  Donnelly  and 
Mabel  Taliaferro,  while  Brooklyn  produced 
Arnold  Daly,  Edmund  Breese,  Arthur  Byron. 
Walter  Hampden,  and  Marie  Cahill.  Many 
American  stars  hail  from  odd  corners  of  the 
globe.  Thus,  May  Robson  from  Australia ; 
Valli  Valli  from  Berlin ;  Fritzi  Scheff  from 
Vienna;  Flora  Zabelle  from  Constantinople, 
Alia  Nazimova  from  Yalta,  Crimea,  Russia ; 
Bertha  Kalich  from  Lemberg,  Galacia. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  of  actors  make  in- 
teresting reading,  the  list  including  the 
recently  published  reminiscences  of  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Elsie  Janis  and  Henry  E.  Dixey. 
together  with  the  previously  printed  "Melan- 
choly Tale  of  Me,"  by  E.  H.  Sothern;  "My 
Husband,"  by  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle;.  "Fifteen 
Years  of  My  Life,"  by  Loie  Fuller;  "Pleas- 
ures and  Palaces,"  by  Eleanor  Calhoun : 
"Autobiography"  of  Joseph  Jefferson ;  "Nat 
Goodwin's  Book" ;  "Story  of  My  Life,"  by 
Ellen  Terry,  and  "Sixty-eight  Years  on  the 
Stage,"  by  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert.  More  recent- 
ly, Ted  Shawn  has  brought  out  the  life  story 
of  his  wife,  "Ruth  St.  Denis,  Pioneer  and 
Prophet."  The  most  interesting  and  instnu 
live  of  all  is  Colley  Gibber's  "Apology  for 
His  Life,"  printed  in  1740,  as  it  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  English  stage  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  of  the  theatre  are 
usually  so  impregnated  with  the  bad  habit' 
of  press  agents  that  they  become  lesser  liter- 
ary documents,  and  yet  there  are  many  dis- 
tinguished possibilities  in  their  compilation 
For  instance,  if  Maude  Adams  were  to  be 
induced  to  write  her  memoirs,  it  should  mak'- 
a  book  of  inspiring  value.  A  publisher  once 
offered  her  $25,000  for  them,  but  she  refused. 
In  some  publisher's  pigeon-hole  are  ten  thou- 
sand words  of  the  autobiography  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter.  It  was  compiled  years  ago  when 
she  was  driving  to  and  from  the  theatre  from 
her  country  place  in  Pelham,  in  her  $10,000 
Thomas  car,  a  yellow  beauty  of  soundless 
speed.  Sensational  reading  soire  would  call 
it,  and  yet,  as  I  remember  it,  it  was  the  story 
of  a  brilliant  career  with  no  more  or  no  les> 
adventure  in  it  than  one  finds  in  the  life  of 
any  prominent  actress. 
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BLANCHE    YURKA 

This  distinguished  actress  who  reminds  one  of  the  Divine 
Sarah  in  her  youth  has  spent  the  past  summer  with  the 
Stuart  Walker  Repertory  Company  in  Indianapolis.  She  Is 
here  seen  as  Monna  Vanna  in  Stuart  Walker's  striking 
production  of  Maeterlinck's  drama — one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  successful  presentations  of  his  season 
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STUART  WALKER  DELIGHTS  INDIANAPOLIS 

Originator  of  the  Portmanteau  scores  big  success  in  the  Western  City 
By  KATE  MILNER  RABB 


AMONG  the  many   local   stock  theatres 
that    have    sprung    into    existence    all 
over    the    country    in    protest    to    the 
short-sighted   policy   of   some   Broadway   pro- 
ducers in  sending  second-rate  companies   "on 
the  road,"  none  has  been  more  successful  than 
the  repertory  theatre  established   four  seasons 
ago  in  Indianapolis  by  Stuart  Walker. 

It  was  in  May,  1917,  that  Stuart  Walker 
took  to  Indianapolis  his  'company  which,  as 
The  Portmanteau  Players,  had  appeared  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  opened  a  summer 
season  of  repertory.  The  house  in  which  he 
opened  was  the  beautiful  Murat  Theatre,  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  theatres  in 
the  country.  Among  his  company  were  such 
actors  as  George  Gaul,  Aldrich  Bowker,  J. 
M.  Kerrigan,  Edgar  Stehli,  Gregory  Kelly 
Judith  Lowry,  Margaret  Mower,  and  others, 
with  Frank  Zimmerer,  who  had  won  fame 
by  his  Dunsany  settings,  as  Art  Director.  Of 
th  sixteen  plays  presented  this  first  summer. 
"Kick  In,"  "You  Never  Can  Tell"  and 
"Broadway  Jones,"  were  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Indianapolis,  and  "Seventeen,'"  which 
ran  for  two  weeks,  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage.  This  was  the  summer  of  the  army 
training  camps,  and  the  young,  men  from  Fort 
..Benjamin  Harrison  helped  to  provide  the 
audiences  which  appreciated  at  once  the  ex- 
cellent acting  and  unusual  settings  of  the 
well-chosen  plays. 

THE  next  season  was  also  successful  from 
the  start,  with  a  company  of  equal  ex- 
cellence, and  an  equally  good  program, 
"Romance,"  with  Margaret  Mower  in  the 
leading  part,  proving  one  of  the  most  popular 
plays,  and  the  season  closing  with  Mr. 
Walker's  own  play,  "Jonathan  Makes  a  Wish." 
The  first  production  on  any  stage  of  "Job" 
was  the  high  water  mark  of  the  season  of 
1919  ;  also,  "Kismet,"  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  Indianapolis  with  George  Gaul  as 
Hajj,  and  McKay  Morris,  George  Sommes, 
Edgar  Stehli,  Margaret  Mower,  Beatrice 
Maude,  Elizabeth  Patterson  and  Roshanara  in 
the  company.  All  the  costumes,  scenery  and 
effects  were  the  work  of  James  Reynolds  and 
Frank  Zimmerer.  This  was  a  season  for 
new  plays,  among  them  Booth  Tarkington's 
"The  Gibson  Upright,"  and  Wodehousc's 
"Piccadilly  Jim,"  given  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage,  and  "The  Murderers,"  and  "Too 
Many  Cooks,"  given  for  the  first  time  in 
Indianapolis.  To  the  company  this  year  were 
added  McKay  Morris,  George  Sommes,  James 
Webber,  Ruth  Gordon,  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
arid,  Frank  Zimmerer  being  abroad  for  the 
summer,  James  Reynolds  served  as  Art  Di- 


"Two  Kisses"  had  its  world  premiere  in 
1920,  as  did  "The  Storm  Bird,"  one  of  the 
most  popular  plays  of  the  season,  and  also 
"Temperamental  Henry,"  while  "The  Lodger," 
"The  Miracle  Man,"  "A  Little  Journey,"  "A 


Very  Good  Young  Man,"  "Too  Many  Hus- 
bands," and  ''39  East"  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  Indianapolis.  The  other  plays  of  this 
very  entertaining  summer  program  were 
"Polly  With  a  Past,"  "The  Show  Shop,"  "The 
Gypsy  Trail,"  "Baby  Mine,"  and  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart,"  and  this  year,  Blanche  Yurka, 
Christabel  Hunter,  Julia  McMahon,  and 
Marjorie  Vonnegut  were  added  to  the  com- 
pany. 

THE  1921  season,  which  began  the  first 
week  in  May,  exceeded  all  the  others  in 
interest  and  in  the.  excellence  of  the  plays 
presented.  A  great  variety,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  please  every  taste,  the  season  be- 
ginning with  "The  Wolf,"  and  including: 
"Civilian  Clothes,"  "Mamma's  Affair,"  "Dad- 
dies," ''Smilin'  Through,"  "The  World  and 
His  Wife,"  ''Tea  For  Three,"  "Come  Seven," 
"My  Lady  Friends,"  "Artists'  Life,"  "A  Pair 
of  Silk  Stockings,"  "Main  Street,"  "Monna 
Vanna,"  'Two  Kisses,"  "Trilby,"  and  "Wed- 
ding Bolls."  "Artist's  Life,"  written'  by 
Samuel  Merwin  and  Peggy  Wood,  had  its 
world  premiere,  with  the  authors  in  the  cast, 
and  the  first  presentation  of  "Main  Street" 
on  any  stage  ran  for  a  week  with  record 
breaking  audiences.  "Monna  Vanna,"  pre-  • 
scnted  the  entire  week  of  July  25,  illustrates 
the  growth  of  appreciation  in  Indianapolis  of 
the  work  of  this  company.  "Monna  Vanna" 
was  billed  for  the  first  half  of  a  "repertory 
week,"  'but  was  continued  through  the  en- 
tire week  because  of  the  popular  demand  for 
it.  The  principals  of  the  cast  were  Blanche 
Yurka,  McKay  Morris,  George  Sommes,  and 
Aldrich  Bowker;  the  setting,  a  triumph  of 
beauty  in  color,  and  lighting  effects — the 
palace,  the  tent,  the  star-lit  Pisan  sky — greeted 
with  applause  by  the  audience  which  later, 
sat  hushed  for  some  minutes  each  time  the 
curtain  went  down,  before  applauding.  In 
acting,  setting,  and  costumes,  "Monna  Vanna" 
was  Stuart  Walker's  finest  achievement  in 
Indianapolis. 

THE  middle  of  last  July  marked  the  six- 
hundredth  performance  of  Mr.  Walker's 
company  in  Indianapolis,  and  the  seventy-first 
play  presented  by  his  company.  His  work  in 
that  city  has  been  carried  on  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  show  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  conducted.  Strictly  speaking,  he 
has  no  leading  man  or  woman,  for  the  actor 
who  takes  the  part  of  a  hero  or  heroine  one 
week,  cheerfully  appears  in  a  minor  role  the 
succeeding  week,  and  the  entire  company 
shows  the  effect  of  this  marvellous  training  • 
by  being  able  to  assume  roles  as  widely  differ- 
ent as  those  in  which  Blanche  Yurka  played 
successfully,  ranging  from  "Tea  For  Three," 
to  "Come  Seven,"  and  "Monna  Vanna." 

The  admitted  success  of  this  system  is  due 
in  great  part  to  the  spirit  of  the  cornpany, 
and  this,  in  turn,  is  due  to  Mr.  Walker,  whose 


determination  to  achieve  perfection  as  nearly 
as  is  humanly  possible  in  every  detail — acting, 
setting,  costumes,  lighting,  has  inspired  a 
similar  ambition  towards  perfection  and  an 
unswerving  loyalty  on  the  part  of  his  company. 
Russell  Narramore,  electrician,  who  has 
charge  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  switch- 
boards in  the  world ;  Michael  Figg,  property 
master ;  Emil  Neiglick,  scene  painter,  and 
Robert  McGroarty,  stage  director,  are  all  re- 
sponsible for  the  perfection  of  the  play  when 
presented.  The  group  of  students,  some  of 
whom  will  develop  into  actors  of  ability — for 
an  important  part  of  Mr.  Walker's  work  has 
been  and  continues,  to  be  the  training  of 
young  actors — by  their  conscientious  interest 
and  effort  in  minor  parts,  help  to  give  the 
perfection  of  detail  which  marks  each  per- 
formance. Without  such  an  esprit  de  corps, 
the  perfection  of  these  plays  in  every  detail 
and  the  finish  of  the  acting  could  never  be 
accomplished,  however  clever  the  individual 
actors  might  be. 

SEVERAL  features  of  Mr.  Walker's  sum- 
mer program  are  unique.  One  is  a  pro- 
gram of  beautiful  music  given  in  the  lobby 
before  the  play  and  between  acts  by  the  Orloff 
Trio,  Miss  Jeannette  Orloff,  Mrs.  Garence 
Coffin  and  Miss  Geneve  Hughel,  accomplished 
performers  on  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  which 
further  carries  out  Mr.  Walter's  idea  of 
artistic  perfection.  Another  is  a  little  maga- 
zine, "Between  Acts,"  edited  by  J.  K..  Nichol- 
son, which  is  distributed  between  acts,  and 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  next  week's 
play,  a  sketch  of  some  one  of  the  actors, 
some  gossip  of  the  company,  and  a  depart- 
ment, "The  Call  Board,"  which  contains  letters 
to  Mr.  Walker  which  are  there  answered. 
Still  another  is  the  frequent  changing  of  the 
actors,  new  members  coming  on  to  the  com- 
pany from  New  York  when  some  special  part 
seems  to  call  for  them  particularly.  Thus, 
George  Gaul,  John  Wray,  Regina  Wallace,  nnd 
Arvid  Paulsen  spent  the  first  part  of  the  season 
with  the  company;  Beatrice  Maude  came  out 
to  take  part  in  one  play;  McKay  Morris  was 
the  next  to  arrive,  and  Tom  Powers  came  in 
July  to  take  the  leading  part  in  "My  Lady 
Friends,"  next,  a  minor  part  in,  "Artist's  Life," 
and  then  Eric  Valborg  in  "Main  Street." 

An  unusual  feature,  of  the  summer  was  the 
special  children's  matinee,  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  given  outside  of  New  York,  the  bill  for 
which  consisted  of  three  of  Mr.  Walker's  own 
plays— "Nevertheless,"  "Six '  Who  Pass  While 
the  Lentils  Boil,"  and  "Sir  David  Wears  a 
Crown,"  with  Mr.  Walker-  playing  in  the  last 
two.  An  immense  audience  of  "children  from 
seven  to  seventy"  testified  to  the  popularity  of 
this  venture.  The  same  week  saw  the  fourth 
presentation  of  "Job"  in  Indianapoli;,  with  an 
audience  which  occupied  every  seat  in  the 
house,  and  a  demand  that  this  play  be  given 
annually. 
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By  M.  E.  KEHOE 


A  scene  from  the  pageant,  "The 
Sinner  Beloved."  presented  at 
Wellesley  College  before  a  confer- 
ence of  church  workers,  as  a  demon- 
stration from  which  they  might 
gain  inspiration  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  pageantry  production. 
Matjorie  Lacey-Baker  of  New 
York,  is  shown  as  Corner,  the 
erriug  'wife  of  Hosea,  on  the  slave 
block,  the  Rev.  Wood  Stuart  of 
Philadelphia  playing  the  part  of  the 
High  Priest  of  Bual-Astoreth,  bid- 
ding against  Hosea  for  Corner 


The  Rev.  Phillips  E.  Os- 
good  of  Philadelphia  as  the 
Prophet  Hosea,  in  his  pa- 
geant, "The  Sinner  Be- 
loved." 


Citizens  of  Samaria  on  their  way  to  the  market  place — a  scene  in  the  religious  pageant  "The  Sinner 
Beloved,"  an  outdoor  presentation  at  Wellesley  College,  under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth  B.  Grimball. 
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The   Church  and  the   Drama 

By  ELIZABETH  B.  GRIMBALL 

(Member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Church  Drama  and  Pageantry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America) 


DRAMA  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ser- 
vice of  worship  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  attracting  wide-spread  at- 
tention, and  from  at  least  one  important  sect 
serious  consideration. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  dramatic 
activities  concerned  with  stories  from  the 
Bible,  taking  the  form  of  plays,  pageants  and 
cantatas.  We  have  had  Sunday  School  festi- 
vals and  song  services,  more  or  less  dra- 
matic and  costumed  symbolically,  according 
to  .the  particular  season  of  the  Church  year, 
but  a  play  or  pageant  as  the  service  itself 
is  thought  of  as  a  modern  innovation,  a  far 
cry  from  the  austere  service  of  puritan  days. 

From  time  to  time,  our  theatres  have  pre- 
sented great  Biblical  spectacles,  gorgeous'y 
mounted,  beautifully  performed,  like  'Joseph 
and  His  Brethren."  The  story  of  Samson 
and  Delilah  set  to  the  haunting  melodies  of 
Saint  Saens,  delights  Metropolitan  Opera 
goers,  year  after  year,  Inn  plays,  pageants, 
the  ceremonial  dance,  in  the  Church  as  an 
expression  of  worship  is  spoken  of  as  a  new 
departure  in  the  religious  life  of  the  day. 

We  have  strangely  forgotten,  when  we 
think  in  this  manner,  that  drama  was  really 
born  of  the  religious  life  of  the  race  and 
dwelt  in  temples  as  an  act  of  worship  in  the 
ritual  and  devotion  until  the  dark  ages  of 
Medieval  days,  when  the  Church  by  an  edict 
of  basishment  decreed  that  drama  remain 
outside  the  temple  walls,  as  entertainment 
only.  The  Mystery  or  Morality  plays  of  the 
Church,  so  long  the  medium  of  expression 
for  the  great  mysteries  of  our  faith,  fell  into 
disuse  within  tlie  Church  itself,  although  in 
her  early  days  the  Christian  Church  had  en- 


Because  the  Church  Was  Originally 
the  Foster-Mother  of  the  Drama,  This 
Article  Is  Selected  As  the  First  In  a 
Series  of  Notable  Contributions  From 
Representative  Men  and  Women  in  the 
Amateur  Dramatic  Field 


(The    complete    list    of    subjects    may    be 
found  on  page  354) 


couraged  and  developed  the  presenting  in 
dramatic  form,  her  history,  her  festivals  and 
her  truths,  as  had  all  the  great  religions  of 
the  race  since  the  dawn  of  time. 

HP  HE  Church  has  with  few  exceptions, 
always  welcomed  and  used  the  arts  of 
music,  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture 
for  the  embellishment  of  her  service  and 
temples,  but  drama  has  long  waited  beyond 
the  gates,  an  o..t-cast  despised  and  feared 
as  a  thing  of 'the  earth  earthy,  having  no 
place  or  part  in  the  worship  of  God. 

Today,  however,  there  is  renewed  interest 
manifested  in  the  use  of  dramatic  art  as  a 
vehicle  for  religious  teaching.  F.verywhere 
we  read  of  Biblical  Pageants  in  the  Church 
buildings,  out-of-doors,  in  the  halls  of  great 
Church  Conferences.  In  New  York,  at 
Faster,  many  Churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions celebrated  the  "Ressurection"  by  pageants 
presented  in  the  Chancel,  itself.  During  the 
summer,  as  far  from  urban  centers  as  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Carolina, 


the  Baptist  Convention  of  the  summer  of 
1921  was  presenting  great  religious  truths  in 
pageant  form.  In  New  York  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot,  headed  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Livingston,  to  establish  a  Little  Theatre  for 
one-act  Bible  plays.  The  Methodist  Church 
was  behind  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  "The 
Wayfarer,"  but  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  is  the  first  to  formulate  a  systematic 
plan  for  the  furtherance  of  Church  Drama 
as  a  part  of  ritual  worship  again. 

The  National  Commission  of  Church 
Drama  and  Pageantry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  was  organized  not  quite 
two  years  ago  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education  under  the  Presiding  Bishop 
and  Council,  with  Percy  Jewett  Burrcll  as 
Chairman. 

Men  and  women,  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  prominent  in  their  special  fields  of 
dramatic  art,  clergymen  of  note  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Church  Drama,  form  the  body  of  the 
Commission.  Among  others  are  Edith 
•Wynne  Mattheson,  who  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  an  admiring  public ;  Hazel  MacKaye, 
long  associated  with  organized  Community 
Drama;  Marjoric  Lacey-Bakcr.  of  The  Little 
Theatre  Review ;  the  Rev.  Phillips  E.  Osgood, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Mediator,  Philadelphia, 
Vice-Chairman,  and  Margaret  Swain  Pratt, 
Executive  Secretary. 

'"PIIK  Commission  has  the  distinction  of  con- 
ducting the  first  School  of  Church  Drama 
and  Pageantry  connected  with  this  new  trend 
of  Church  activities.  In  July  last,  Mr.  Osgood 
and  myself,  were  appointed  to  conduct  such 
a  school  for  the  (Con tinned  on  fa<ic 


A   Dramatic    Experiment   in    the    Church 

By  MARTHA  CANDLER 


IT  was  a  strange  sensation  to  enter  the 
darkened  body  of  the  Union  Methodist 
Church  in  the  very  heart  of  New  York's 
brightest  lighted  theatrical  section  on  Faster 
Sunday  evening,  and  to  witness  the  enact- 
ment in  the  nave  of  The  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord,  a  fragmentary  Medieval  miracle  play. 
The  vital,  dramatic  qualities  of  the  play  in- 
creased scene  by  scene  from  the  moment 
Pilate  was  disclosed  brooding  over  bavins? 
condemned  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Angel  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  final 
adoration  of  the  risen  Lord  by  the  disciples 
and  the  three  Marys,  amidst  a  blinding  radi- 
ance, and  to  the  organ  music  of  Handel's, 
"I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth " 

Jt  was  strange — and  significant !  First,  be- 
cause an  amazing  social  idea  underlay  its 
production.  Secosdly,  because,  it  marked  a 
definite  step  in  the  increasingly  apparent  re- 
turn of  the  drama  to  the  Church,  where,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  born.  The  produc- 
tion Was  not  merely  nor  mainly  a  way  of 
celebrating  Easter.  It  marked  the  beginning 


In  the  heart  of  New  York's 
brightest  lighted  theatrical 
section,  "that  remarkable 
church  on  Forty-eighth 
Street"  conducts  interesting 
dramatic  experiments.  A 
brilliant  electric  sign  flashes 
its  message  to  all  who  pass 

of  a  definite  dramatic  organization  which  will 
still  further  broaden  the  already  broar  social 
prigram  of  "that  remarkable  Methodist 
church  on  Forty-eighth  Street."  Rather,  it 
served  as  the  prelude  to  a  twenty-session 


course  in  Biblical  drama  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  John  Benson,  the  pastor,  and 
by  the  Dramatics  and  Pageantry  Department 
of  New  York  City  Community  Service,  of 
which  Mrs.  Mae  Pashky  Harris  is  director. 
The  course,  like  the  work  of  the  church,  will 
not  be  limited  to  Methodists  or  even  to 
Protestants,  or  even  to  church  people.  It  has 
been  devised  by  Mrs.  Harris  especially  for 
the  revival  of  old  miracle  plays  and  Biblical 
themes,  however,  and  will  be  given  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  workshop  method  of 
developing  scenic  settings  appropriate  for 
church  interiors.  Long  and  short  plays  and 
spectacles  appropriate  for  the  great  rclicious 
holidays  will  be  specifically  treated.  Thi*  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
that  such  a  thing  has  been  done,  though  there 
has  bc*n  a  growing  tendency  toward  this  sort 
of  thing  for  some  time  past.  There  is  now, 
in  fact,  in  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sunday  School  Association,  a  training 
school  in  religious  drama  for  children. 
(Continued  on  page  354) 
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An   episode    in    the   Pageant    "Tin-   Pilgrim    Spirit,"    commemorating    Ike 

landing    of    the   Pilgrims,    at    Plymouth.       William    Bradford   and   John. 

Can-er   are   shown    signing    the    Mayflower    compact 

The  Pilgrim  Pageant  at  Plymouth 

The  dramatic  climax  of  Plymouth's  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock 


WHAT  impressed  me  most  of  all  about 
the   pageant,   apart    from    the   sheer 
beauty    of    the    spectacle    and    the 
artistry    with    which    it    was    presente:!.     was 
the    fine    manner    in    which    the    spiritual    sig- 
nificance of  this  tercentenary  celebration  was 
brought  out." 

That  was  the  comment  of  President  Hard- 
ing, after  witnessing  a  performance  of  "The 
Pilgrim  Spirit,"  the  mammoth  pageant 
written  and  directed  by  Prof.  George  P. 
Baker,  of  the  famous  dramatic  "workshop" 
at  Harvard,  and  given  during  July  and  August 
as  the  dramatic  climax  of  the  celebrations  at 
Plymouth,  held  in  commemoration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  famous 
Plymouth  Rock. 

One  almost  suspects  that  during  the  years 
when  President  Harding  was  a  newspaper 
man  he  may  have  tried  his  hand  at  dra- 
matic criticism,  so  shrewdly  did  he  lay  his 
finger  on  the  outstanding  feature  of  Professor 
Baker's  work,  the  feature  that  most  of  all 
distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
historical  pageants  as  presented  in  this  coun- 
try. In  this  respect,  as  in  certain  others,  the 
spectacle  given  recently  at  Plymouth  has  set 
a  standard  in  pageantry  which  one  hopes  may 
be  generally  followed. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  usual  page- 
ant. It  presents  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  beauty  and. artistic  taste,  dependent  on  the 
ability  of  the  producer,  a  series  of  historical 
scenes.  Usually,  however,  the  scenes  arc 
isolated  one  from  another,  picked  out  simply 


because  they  present  certain  strikin  episodes 
in  history.  There  is  often  a  dramatic  quality 
in  the  individual  scenes,  for  the  pageant 
master,  if  he  knows  bis  business,  selects  them 
on  that  account;  but  rarely  can  it  be  said 
of  the  pageant  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  a  dra- 
matic production.  At  the  best,  it  is  usually 
a  series  of  well  selected  and  well  presented 
dramatic  scenes.  At  the  worst,  it  may  be  a 
dreary  succession  of  tableaux  vivants,  with 
interminable  waits  between  each  rearrange- 
ment of  groups. 

TPHK  distinction  of  the  Pilgrim  Pageant  as 
given  at  Plymouth  was  that  it  was  not 
only  historic  and  artistic,  but  it  was  also  dra- 
matic. That  is,  it  bad  the  unity  that  is 
essential  to  a  stage  drama.  It  was  to  this 
unity  that  President  Harding  alluded  when 
he  pointed  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
tercentenary  celebrations  as  brought  out  in  the 
pageant.  What  Professor  Baker  did  was  to 
take  as  the  motive  of  his  work — the  "plot," 
if  you  like — the  persistence  of  the  Pilgrim 
spirit  as  the  expression  of  the  national  con- 
science at  its  best,  through  all  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Thus,  his  various 
episodes  and  scenes  are  arranged  not  merely 
because  they  are  dramatic  in  themselves  but 
because  they  contribute  to  the  dramatic  unity 
of  the  entire  work,  leading  up  gradually  from 
the  prologue  spoken  by  the  voice  from  the 
Rock  to  the  grand  climax  of  the  finale  in 
which  the  great  figures  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  arc  introduced,  and  two  wholly 
modern  speakers  exchange  dialogue.  Says' 
one  of  these : 


/  ivonder  what  the  Pilgrims  if  they  came 
Would  say  to  us  as  freemen.    Is  our  freedom 
Their  freedom  as  they  left  it  to  our  keeping — 
Or   would   they   know   their   own    in   modern 
guise? 

The  reply  comes  in  martial  music,  followed 
by  a  slow  sweep  across  the  pageant  field 
of  the  flags  of  the  Allies.  Light  glows  for 
a  moment  on  the  replica  of  the  Mayflower, 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  while  a  bugle 
note  is  heard  from  the  ship.  Then  comes  the 
Voice  of  the  Rock:  "The  path  of  the  May- 
flower must  forever  be  kept  free." 

There  follows  the  entry  from  all  sides  of 
various  historic  groups  which  have  taken  part 
in  previous  episodes.  A  hymn  is  sung  by  a 
concealed  choir,  "The  Return  of  the  Pilgrims," 
the  words  of  which  are  by  Robert  Frost  and 
the  music  by  John  Powell.  Then  come  the 
Pilgrims,  "convoying,"  as  the  stage  directions 
have  it,  forty-eight  young  women,  each  bear- 
ing a  state  flag.  The  music  of  the  hymn 
crashes  out  in  crescendo ;  the.  entire  pageant 
field  and  the  Mayflower  are  brilliantly  illum- 
inated; the  whole  cast  of  1,300  persons  is  on 
the  field,  which  is  a  blaze  of  wonderful  color. 
Then  the  great  field  is  darkened ;  a  light 
shines  only  on  the  Mayflower,  and  the  Voice 
from  the  Rock  intones  the  majestic  words  of 
Lincoln,  "With  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all  it  is  for  us  to  resolve  that 
this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  Freedom." 

This  resume  omits  much  that  is  essential. 
There  are  twenty  scenes  in  all  in  the  four 
episodes  of  the  (Continued  on  page  356) 
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Community    Dramatic    Activities 

By  ETHEL  ARMES 

Community    Service,    Inc. 


A  SERIES    of    historical    pageants    on    a 
larger     and     more     picturesque     seals 
than  ever   before  attempted,   occuring 
•.in    a  -number    of    localities    throughout'  the 
United    States    this    past    summer,    show    the 
handwriting  on  the  walL 

A  vast  historical  pageant  of  great  beauty 
was  produced  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  by  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's"  Clubs. 
At  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  directed  by  Maud  Scheerer 
was  presented  by  The  Woman's  Club  of 
Bethlehem  in  the  month  of  June.  In  the 
Middle  West,  in  Michigan — the  St.  Clair 
County  Festivals  directed  by  Nina  B.  Lamkin 
and  Edna  Keith,  held  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Missouri's  one-hundredth  birthday  was  com- 
memorated August  25th,  by  an  historical  page- 
ant given  at  Albany,  by  Palmer  College.  In 
the  South,  in  North  Carolina,  The  Pageant 
of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear,  staged  by  Elizabeth 
B.  Grimball,  and  in  Kentucky  the  Flag  Day 
Pageant  of  Covington,  produced  by  George 
Junkin,  were  both  events  of  extraordinary- 
local  interest. 

In  the  Kentucky  pageant,  presented  in  the 
natural  amphitheatre  of  D  e  v  o  u  Park, 
Covington,  there  were  two  thousand  partici- 
pants. Over  forty  organizations  were  actively 
represented  and  more  than  100  leading  citi- 
zens served  on  the  working  committee.  The 
program  was  donated  by  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants' Association  and  all  the  costumes  were 
supplied  by  individuals  and  organizations  so 
that  this  pageant  was  actually  produced  with- 
out one  dollar's  expenditure  by  tlie  Recrea- 
tion Department  of  Covrugton  Community 
Service. 

The  pageant,  entitled  ''The  Spirit  of  Coving- 
ton,"  was  prepared  by  Alice  B.  Rouse,  his- 
torian, Ki-nton  County.  George  Junkin,  of 
Community  Service  was  director;  Miss  Mary 
B.  Laidley,  assistant  director,  and  Professor 
J.  Lincoln  Newnall  was  in  charge  of  the 
music  The  performance  was  in  ten  episodes 
and  portrayed  the  high  water  marks  of 
Covington's  history  from  the  earliest  pioneer 
days  to  the  present  time:  The  Landing  of 
La  5>alle,  Boonesboro  Trail  with  Daniel 
Boone  and  Simon  Kenton,  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  His  Staff  of  Scouts,  Indian 
War,  Civil  War,  Covington's  Greetings  to 
Lafayette,  Coming  of  the  Foreign  Born  and 
The  World  War. 

Descendants  of  certain  of  the  first  settlers, 
who  were  famous  characters  in  Kentucky's 
early  history,  took  star  roles  in  the  pageant 
just  as  they  did  in  the  St.  Clair  Festivals  of 
Michigan  and  in  the  great  pageants  of  North 
Carolina  the  past  two  seasons.  For  instance, 
in  the  episode  depicting  Covington's  recep- 
tion in  1825  to  "the  guest  of  the  Nation," 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Louis  Levasseur  of 
Covington,  took  the  part  of  his  illustrious 
grandfather.  Monsieur  Eugene  Levasseur, 
secretary  and  historian  of  the  Lafayette  party, 
friend  and  comrade  of  Lafayette  and  author 
i  of  the  "Memoirs"  of  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten visit.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a 


Miss   Marjoric  Day,   Drama  and   Pageantry 

Specialist    of    Community    Service,    Inc.    in 

the    state    of    California 


descendant  of  Levasseur  is,  today,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The  owner  of  the  famous  "Kennedey's 
Ferry,"  Colonel  Thomas  Kennedey,  who  in 
the  older  days  received  his  mail,  "Care  of 
the  Mouth  of  the  Licking  River,"  was  repre- 
sented in  the  pageant  by  his  descendant,  B. 
W.  Southgate,  while  Miss  Virginia  Southgate 
played  the  role  of  Dame  Kennedey,  wife  of 
the  Colonel. 

Mr.  John  Menzies  took  the  part  of  his  an- 
cestor, XTolonel  William  Whitley,  for  whom 
Whitlcy  County  was  named,  and  whose  ad- 
venturous exploits  make  so  vivid  a  chapter 
of  old  Kentucky  days. 

Mayor  Thomas  F.  Donnelly,  of  Covington, 
impersonated  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  dressed  in 
the  armor  of  the  Chevalier.  The  Covington 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  represented  the  French  oarsmen 
who  accompanied  the  Chevalier  on  his  many 
travels. 

Over  six  thousand  people  witnessed  this 
interesting  pageant,  among  them  all  the  city 
and  county  officials.  A  half-holiday  was  pro- 
claimed and  every  factor  of  the  town  united 
with  Covington  Community  Service  in  mak- 
ing the  event  genuinely  worth  while  from 
start  to  finish.  Said  Mr.  Frank  H.  Young, 
Managing  Director  of  Covington  Community 
Service :  "Mr.  George  Dunkin's  work  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself.  He  has  done  more  by 
this  pageant  to  arouse  interest  in  our  city 
than  has  any  movement  ever  known." 

One  of  the  quick,  definite  results  of  the 
Covington  pageant  has  been  the  organization 
of  a  Drama  Center  in  Covington.  All  per- 
sons interested  in  amateur  dramatics  are 
taking  part  and  a  program  for  the  winter  is 
beii.g  formulated. 

*        *        * 

is   the   most    active    section   of   the 
L'nited    States   in    community    drama   to- 
day?    To  this  question  there  is  invariably  one 


.answer — the  Pacific  Coast,  California,  and 
Washington,  are,  without  question,  now  tak- 
ing the  lead  as  states  in  the  production  of 
amateur  drama  and  pageantry. 

The.  beautiful  pageant  produced  by  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  during  the  past  season, 
has  been  a  revelation  to  the  California  people. 
Builded  upon  rare  historical  material  con- 
tributed by  Gertrude  Atherton,  the  six  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Federation  all  united  in  making 
of  the  Indian,  Mexican,  Spanish  and  pioneer 
American  periods  a  design  full  of  beauty  and 
color,  a  presentation  thoroughly  interesting 
and  dramatic. 

Marjorie  Day,  the  D"rama  and  Pageantry 
Specialist  of  Community  Service  (Incoqrar- 
ated)  in  the  State  of  California,  is  enthusi- 
astic over  the  Federation's  achievement.  Miss 
Day  planned  with  them  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary work,  organizing  the  Alamecla, 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  Districts. 

Through  Miss  Day,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Center  of  the 
Drama  League,  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation as  to  plays,  directors,  players,  and  all 
phases  of  production  work.  If  any  church, 
school,  club  or  group  in  the  community  wishes 
to  produce  a  play,  inquiry  made  at  Drama 
League  Headquarters,  80")  Brack  Shops,  Los 
Angeles,  brings  effective  assistance  and 
results. 

Large    municipal    celebrations,    especially    in 
connection    with    Christmas,    which    have    be 
come    annual    community    celebrations,    wa> 
materially   helped   by   this   ardent   young   dra- 
matic director  in  Los  Angeles,   Davis,   Sacra- 
mento  and   Vallejo. 

As  Assistant  General  Director  of  the  Page- 
ants given  under  Community  Service  Super- 
vision in  Washington,  and  as  lecturer  in  the 
School  for  Community  Drama  Directors, 
Miss  Day  reached  young  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  encouraging 
them  to  carry  back  to  their  communities  the 
idea  of  serving  their  towns  or  cities  in  the 
arts  of  the  theatre.  In  Camp  Columbia,  on 
the  Potomac,  an  outdoor  colony  of  200  girls 
in  Government  Service,  an  original  Pageant 
was  written  and  produced  under  Miss  Day's 
direction.  Every  detail  of  the  work  was 
carried  on  by  the  girls  of  the  camp. 

Miss  Day  has  carried  the  idea  of  Com- 
munity teamwork  in  drama  to  the  most  im- 
portant cities  in  Illinois,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
California,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  dis- 
cover in  her  travels,  communities  that  have 
been  "waked  up"  to  sing,  play  and  act  to- 
gether, by  girls  and  men  who  spent  the  war 
period  in  Washington.  During  her  work  in 
Washington,  Miss  Day  talked  to  girls  in  all 
Government  Bureaus  and  the  question  she  in- 
variably asked  was,  "Girls,  what  are  you 
taking  back  home  from  vour  experience  in 
Washington  ?"  In  this  way  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  art,  music,  dramatic  and  social 
opportunities  of  the  Capitol  City,  and  through 
the  Community  Service  Organization,  actual 
participation  was  made  easy. 
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FASHION 


Originated  and 
Introduced  on  the  Stacp 


\\7  E  have  only  to  glance  at  the  newest 
costumes  introduced  on  the  stage 
today,  and  to  visit  the  ateliers  oi  the 
noted  fashion  makers  to  realize  that 
the  long  skirt  and  the  long  bodice  has 
arrived.  It  is  the  smart  thing  and  the 
correct  thing!  You  may  choose  the 
long,  flowing  sleeve  or  no  sleeve,  but 
sashes  of  ribbon,  fringe  or  chiffon  there 
must  be. 


/r»  L.  Hill  Studio 


ELEANOR   WOODRUFF 

Miss  Woodruff  makes  her  entrance  on  the  stage  in 
"Honors  Are  Even,"  the  audience  is  immediately  curious  as 
to  the  designer  of  her  ravishing  gowns.  A  nojed  artist  has 
created  her  three  interesting  gowns  in  entrancing  silhouette  and 
colors.  Shown  alwve  is  one  that  is  a  symphony  in  gray  and 
Chinese  blue  crepe  de  Chine  and  chiffon  with  three  narrow  bands 
of  pastel  colored  ribbons  finishing  the  sleeve  which  develops  into 
a  blouse  cape  at  the  back.  The  exquisite  fabric  is  folded  about 
the  figure  in  inimitable  fashion,  gathering  up  at  the  bust  with  a 
dainty  corsage  of  flowers  and  long  tie  ends  of  chiffon  which 
swing  tothe  floor  tasseled  with  crystal  beads.  The  crystals 
likewise,  finish  the  lower  edge  of  the  gown. 

Pale  green  chiffon  with  narrow  inset  bands  of  pearls  and 
a  Grecian  girdle  of  tourquoise  blue  chiffon,  folding  into  a 
sash-puff  at  the  rather  high  waistline,  spells  the  charm  of  the 
negligee  to  the  right.  The  sash-puff,  by  the  way,  is  the  source 
of  very  long  sash  ends  of  tourquoise  which  are  weighted  with 
pearls  that  fall  far  below  the  hem  of  the  gown.  Again,  she 
appears  in  an  Oriental  dinner  gown  of  orange  and  gold  net 
with  a  long,  straight,  Mediaeval  waist  and  slightly  bouffant 
skirt  of  gold  lace  with  panniers  of  fox  edging.  The  simulated 
sleeve  Incomes  a  court  train  of  the  net,  and  the  headdress  is 
extremely  fashionable. 
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La  Rtie 


Irene  Bordoni 


Elsie  Ferguson 


fanne  Ragles 


Iita  Ctaire 


THE        AMERICAN        ACTRESS        INVADES        PARIS 


/•/   brilliant  fashion   array   at   the 
Chateau   dc   Madrid 


AGAINST  a  background  of  shadowy  tall  trees,  with  myriads 
of  colored  lanterns  swaying  gracefully  in  the  occasional 
breeze,  the  dance  floor  of  the  most  bizarre  and  noted  restaurant 
in  Paris  has  been  all  season  the  scene  of  excessive  gayety  and 
sumptuous  costuming !  Indeed,  the  American  stage  women  have 
hecn  the  center  of  a  Imiration. 

When  they  weren't  chatting  and  coquetting  at  the  closely- 
crowded  tables  about  the  floor,  groups  of  stage  celebrities  were 
to  be  seen  sauntering  between  dances.  Their  costumes  were  in 

.  instance  the  topic  of  comment ;  for  instance  there  was 
<  i  rare  La  Kile  in  one  of  those  sumptuous  evening  wraps!  It  was 
really  a  coat  with  enormous  sleeves  set  into  a  very  large  armhole 
with  the  body  part  hung  in  draped  widths.  A  mysterious  white 
fur  outlined  all  the  edges  an. "I  provided  a  stunning  frame  for 
the  chemise  frock  of  white  chiffon  velvet  embroidered  in  cpral  and 
gold.  An  evening  turban  of  gold  lace  with  a  fan-hack  of  brown 
,.tulle  finished  the  picture. 

Irene  l!or<!oni  sounded  the  French  note  in  a  gown  of  black 
tulle  shredded  in  streamers  and  panels  of  jet.  The  extremely 
decollete  cut  of  the  bodice  and  the  swathing  of  the  hips  with  a 


broad  sash  of  satin  were  characteristic  of  this  very  individual 
actress.  Her  hat  was  enormously  chic — very  wide  of  brim,  with 
very  long  paradise.  There  seems  to  be  more  and  more  paradise 
worn  in  Paris ! 

"And  then  there  was  Elsie  Ferguson,  dainty  and  elegant  with 
her  gold  hair  wound  into  a  high  coronet.  She  was  enveloped  in 
a  splendid  wrap  of  black  and  white  brocade,  topped  with  a  huge 
collar  of  white  fox.  It  gathered  about  her  in  what  seemed  to  be 
a  circular  cape.  Jeanne  Fagles  maintained  her  reputation  for  wear- 
ing the  unusual— a  white  satin  frock  strung  with  ribbons  of  white 
crystal.  The  back  was  most  interesting,  with  an  almost  backless 
bodice  of  white  chiffon  and  a  lattice  of  crystals.  Ina  Claire  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  Paris,  and  Paris  enjoyed  her!  She  looked  ravish- 
ing when  3een  leaving  the  Chateau  for  Le  Perroqiiet,  with  the 
sheerest  sort  of  bodice  of  black  tulle  and  a  hooped  skirt  of  heavy 
black  lace.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  the  evening  gowns  are 
very  bare  under  the  arm,  and  skirts  are  decidedly  longer.  They 
all  retain  the  uncorseted,  long-waisted  effects,  with  tile  exception 
o{  a  bouffant  gown  like  Miss  Claire's,  which  calls  for  the  close- 
fitting  girdle. 
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"Archie"   Selwyn's   Home 


at     Belle     Island,     South 


Norwalk,  Conn. 


Interiors  by  Chamberlin 
Dodds 


At  high  tide  one  may  dive  into  the  water  from  the  balcony  at.  the  side 
of  the  house,  which  in  built  out  on  the  rock*.  The  house  is  of  rough 
stucco  finish,  tinted  a  Pompeiian  pink.  The  blue-green  of  the  black 
striped  doom  and  window  Hashes  is  rejmated  in  the  awnings,  which  are 
striped  with  white  by  way  of  contrast. 


Photos  by  Mittie 
Edwards  Hewitt 


The  living  room  is  a  color  poem  with  a  lovely  setting  of  rough  plastered  walls,  painted  yellow  and  stippled  with  orange 
glaze.  The  large  easy  chairs  are  gay  with  a  covering  of  blue,  yellow  and  orange  striped  moire,  and  there  is  a  delightful 
intermingling  of  yellow  lacquer  furniture  with  odd  pieces  of  walnut.  The  windows  are  hung  with  an  old  chintz  of  brilliant 
coloring,  and  the  mirror  above  the  Venetian  lacquer  commode  is  done  in  jade  green  and  deep  cream  with  flower  panels. 
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(Lad) 

The  name  art  i*l  ry  1  hn  t  hnfl 
made  the  Selwyn  production* 
rmt;ihlf.  JH  rrH/Ttc*)  in  Arrhic 
Splwyn'v  home.  Mi'1  'lining 
room  it  its  unique  feature. 
'I'll'-  walls  in  •-'•!')  yellow,  with 
hanging*  of  |IKV|U«T  pink  silk 
am  u  p'-rl'-i  i  background  fur 
the  dining  lutile  of  walnut, 
flunked  hy  riinh  s«-;iip<)  arm 
chain*  of  th*-  |n-.,-,;inf  type  oT 
Spanish  furniliiri*.  A  nifr  nf 
jado  green  ndds  the  final  note 
in  this  nnuNiial  and  lovely 
modern  color  scheme. 


(Right) 

A  guest-room  where  one  may  revel  in  color — 
yellow,  hliick.  rerise  and  jade  green!  The  fur- 
niture in  yellow,  lim--l  wilh  hlark  and  decorated 
with  multicolored  Hower*  is  in  complete  har- 
mony with  Ihc  soft  yellow  wulls.  A  rich  black 
carpet  completes  an  altogether  delightful  room. 


AD  elaborate  wrought  iron  gate,  copied  from  an  old  Italian  model,  fills  a  large  arched  opening,  giving  a  lacey  vista  of 
the  dining  room  from  the  living  room.     Old  Italian  oil  jars,  and  jugs  in  vivid  hues,  create  the  high  lights  in  the  room 
which  are  repealed  in  the  sofa  cushions  and  lamp  shades.     The  door,  stencilled  with  Spanish  designs,  and  strapped 
with  Spanish  iron,  is  particularly  interesting. 
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Promenades  of  ^Angelina 

In  which  she  attends  a  Belasco  Premiere,  "does"  Hicks,  and  "the  Grand  Tour" 


OF    course,    I    managed    to    get    to    the 
Belasco     premiere     of     "The     Easiest 
Way,"    last    month.      One   never    feels 
the   season   has   really    started    until    the    first 
of  the  Belasco  first  nights.     If  you  could  call 
"The  Easiest  Way"  a  first  night,  seeing  that 
it  is  a  revival. 

I  had  a  choice  of  escorts,  Edwin  and  Tubby. 
And  I  chose  Tubby.  Neither  Edwin  nor  I, 
though  precocious,  had  reached  sufficient 
years  of  discretion  twelve  years  ago  to  have 
seen  the  original  production.  And  Tubby  had, 


and  could  compare  notes  at  my  elbow.  Which 
he  did  in  fine  detail.  Mr.  Belasco  chose 
Frances  Starr  and  Laura  Nelson  Hall  and 
Joseph  Kilgour,  as  the  three  principals.  And 
Tubby  said  it  was  absolutely  uncanny  the  way 
neither  Starr  nor  Hall  seemed  to  have 
changed  a  bit  during  all  those  years. 

"Aren't  they  wonderful !"  was  Tubby's  ex- 
clamation between  the  acts.  "Really  actresses 
are  superhuman  the  way  they  don't  grow  old. 
How  do  they  do  it,  Angelina?  You  ought  to 
know,  you're  around  with  them  often  enough. 
I  suppose  you've  picked  up  no  end  of  tips 
by  this  time  on  how  to  stay  young." 


"Haven't  I  just !"  I  responded.  "And  I 
intend  to  profit  by  them.  I  don't  intend  to 
grow  old  either,  any  more  than  the  actresses. 
Just  stick  around  and  watch  me." 

"Nothing  I'd  like  better,"  said  Tubby,  with 
his  sentimental  look,  and  heaved  a  fat,  shirt- 
creaking  sigh.  (Tubby,  belonging  to  another 
generation,  still  creaks  in  his  shirt  fronts). 

So  I  knew  it  was  time  to  change  that 
subject  .... 

I  diverted  Tubby's  attention  to  the  pood- 
looking  Lionel  Atwill,  and  to  Haskell  Coffin, 
the  husband  of  Frances  Starr,  in  a  box,  ap- 
plauding his  hands  off  after  the  act.  I  watched 
Husband  Coffin  and  saw  that  he  sat  tight 
through  the  entr'actes,  and  never  went  be- 
hind the  scenes  once  from  start  to  finish. 
Evidently,  under  orders  from  his  superior 
officer. 

Then  there  was  the  hubbub  going  on  across 
the  house  over  Mary-and-Douglas-Pickford, 
as  an  English  friend  of  mine  mixed  it  up 
when  they  were  in  London.  They  were  sub- 
mitting with  their  usual  cordiality  and  grace 
to  being  mobbed  by  their  admirers.  It  happens 
wherever  they  go.  I  must  confess  I  don't 
think  I  should  care  to  live  in  the  fierce  glare 
that  beats  upon  their  throne.  And  I'm  sure 
they  get  fatigued  with  it,  too.  I'll  tell  you  an 
amusing  incident  a  propos,  in  a  minute  .  .  . 


And  there  was  the  fascinatingly  beautiful 
Lenore  Ulrich,  whom  Tubby  pleased  me  by 
"frothing"  about  as  much  as  I.  And  I  was 
able  to  please  him  in  turn  by  introducing 
Miss  Ulrich  as  we  came  out.  She  said  that 
"Kiki,"  her  new  play,  had  a  splendid  recep- 
tion out  of  town.  "If  they  only  like  it  as 
much  in  New  York  ..." 

I  saw  many  evidences  in  the  audience  of 
New  York  women  having  already  taken  up 
the  French  vogue  for  effects  in  the  hair 
There  were  bands  of  brilliants,  swathings  of 
velvet  and  high  Spanish  combs  in  jet  and 
tortoise-shell.  Also,  here  and  there  those 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  leaves  that  are  being 
worn  in  Paris.  You'll  hear  that  bobs  are 
going  out.  Yet  I  saw  plenty  of  bobbed  heads 
at  the  Belasco.  And  hardly  a  month  goes 
past  that  some  actress  doesn't  add  herself  to 
the  list.  One  of  the  latest  is  Marilynn  Miller. 
And  the  other  night  at  the  invitation  showing 
of  Nazimova's  "Camille,"  an  Ritz,  Anita 
Loos  showed  herself  with  the  sweetest  and 
most  engaging  head  of  straight,  short  hair, 
like  a  nice  boy. 


You  may  say  that  the  bobs  aren't  going 
to  be  able  to  wear  the  new  headdresses.  But 
there  are  lots  of  things  for  them,  too.  Not 
the  Spanish  combs,  naturally,  but  the  ribbons 
and  bands  of  brilliants,  and  even  the  flowers. 
•  I  saw  such  a  pretty,  dark-haired  bob  with 
thick  clusters  of  white  gardenias  and  their 
green  leaves  crushed  close  to  the  temples 
on  either  side  .  .  ".  • 

Ear-rings,  that  is  if  they're  long  and  strik- 


ing, are  being  worn  again,  for  evening.  The 
longer  and  more  striking  the  better.  The  at- 
tractive Rita  Weiman,  playwright,  had  on  such 
a  pair,  in  jade.  As  did  Mae  Murray — barbaric- 
looking  ones  in  gold. 

After  the  performance  was  over  Tubby  and 
I  decided  to  walk  up  the  Avenue,  it  was  such 
a  lovely  night.  Around  Fifty-third  Street  we 
wondered  at  a  long  line-up  of  private  cars. 
What  can  be  going  on,  we  said.  And  then 
as  we  came  opposite  Hicks,  the  fruiterer's, 
I  realized  .  .  .  Hicks,  you  must  know,  is 
now  the  smart  thing  to  "do"  after  the  theatre. 
Just  as  Childs  at  59th  Street  used  to  l>e 
"doggy"  after  one  o'clock  during  the  war. 
You  go  in  to  buy  an  ice-cream  soda  .  .  . 
thirty-five  cents,  but,  my  dear,  that  includes 
the  war-tax.  There  is  no  place  to  sit  down 
.  .  .  you  all  stand  up  at  the  counter,  or 
wander  about,  glass  and  spoon  in  hand,  talk- 
ing to  this  or  that  acquaintance. 

That    night    there    was    Grace    George    with 
Alice    Brady.       And    the    Talmadges.       And 
Madame      Namara     with     her     spouse,     Guy 
Bolton  .    .    .     It's  all  most  amusing 
(Continued  on  page  :t5'2) 
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keeps  the  skin  so  smooth—velvety  soft—refreshed! 


By  permission: 

Miss  Stella  Lament 

American  prima  donna  to  appear  here  after  three  years 
successful  concert  and  operatic  -work  abroad,  -writes: 


It 


wou 


ld 


simply  be  impossible  for  me  to 
H1NDS  Honey  and  Almond 
too  highly.  I  have  used  it  exclusively 
tor  many  months  and  I  have  found  it  perfect,  in 
every  respect.  I  have  also  used  your  other  toilet 
products  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  found 
them  equally  good.  With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  STELLA  LAMONT 

For  more  than  a  half  century  this  cream 
has  been  gaining  patronage  in  America. 
The  demand  has  extended  throughout 
Canada  and  into  all  other  foreign  countries. 
It  keeps  perfectly  in  all  climates. 


HINDS  Honey  and  Almond  CREAM 

not  only  improves  the  com- 
plexion but  keeps  the  arms 
and  hands  attractive.  It 
softens  the  cuticle  in  mani- 
curing and  relieves  tender- 
ness. Men  use  it  after  shav- 
ing for  skin-comfort,  to  soften 
and  heal.  Sample  2c. 

Hinds  Honey  and  A  Imond 
Cream,  in  bottles,  is  selling 
everywhere.  Buy  of  your 
dealer. 


HINDS   Disappearing 

CREAM 

is  greaseless,  rarely  delicate, 
softening,  refining — protects 
the  complexion  and  adds 
charm.  A  perfect  base  for 
face  powder.  Relieves 
"catchy  fingers"  while  you 
sew  without  soiling  the  fab- 
ric. Sample  2c. 


Tote  3  Oc.  Postpaid 


HINDS  Cre-mi,  FACE  POWDER 

is  impalpably  fine  and  soft, 
adhering  with  gratifying 
smoothness.  I  Is  distinctive 
fragrance  enhances  the 
charm  of  every  woman 
who  uses  it.  Adds  that 
touch  of  refinement. 
Four  tints:  white,  pink, 

Larte  Bo,  60c,  Trial  I5c.       n     i      i 

Po,n>aid  flesh,  brunette.  Sample  2c. 


If  you  would  prefer  to  try 
a  sample  assortment  of  the 

HindsSsOeam 
Toilet  Requisites 

send  us  10  cents  in  stamps, 

or  a  dime  carefully  wrapped,  and  we 
will  mail  the  package  and  booklet  to 
you  at  once,  postpaid.  It  contains 
samples  of  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream,  (liquid),  Cold  Cream,  Disap- 
pearing Cream,  Face  Powder  and 
Talcum.  Included  with  them  is  a 
charming  booklet:  "The  Girl  Who 
Loved  the  Beautiful." 


A»k  your  dealer  for  the  Hinds  Cream 
Toilet  Specialties,  but  if  not  obtainable, 
order  from  us.  We  will  send  postpaid 
in  the  U.  S.  and  guarantee  delivery. 


\.  S.  HINDS 

Dept.  32 
PORTLAND.  MAINE 


You  can  possess  the  appealing  beauty 
of  smooth,  clear  skin  and  charming 
complexion  through  the  use  of  Hinds  Honey 
and  Almond  Cream.  Snow-white,  exquisite 
in  fragrance,  Hinds  Cream  is  cooling, 
soothing — a  delight  to  the  skin.  An  applica- 
tion of  but  a  few  drops  brings  a  feeling  of 
refreshing  comfort,  appreciated  especially 
after  shopping,  sports  or  duties  of  the  day. 

Skin  which  has  become  roughened,  irri- 
tated by  sun,  wind  or  dust,  chapped  skin 
and  other  unnatural  conditions,  are  alle- 
viated quickly  by  Hinds  Cream;  and  faith- 
ful use  of  it  soon  restores  the  skin  to  its 
natural,  soft  beauty. 


HINDS  COLD  CREAM 

contains  the  same  essentials 
as  the  liquid  cream  and  is 
valuable  for  its  cleansing, 
healing  qualities.  Good  for 
baby's  skin  troubles.  A  per- 
fect massage  cream,  semi- 
greaseless;  improves  the  com-  • 
plexion.  Sample  2c. 

TuteSOc.  Jar  60c.  PotlMiJ 


HINDS  Cre-mii  TALCUM 
is  exquisitely  flower- scented, 
velvety  fine,  cooli:  g,  soothing, 
comforting  to  delicate.irritated 
skin,  imparting  an  exquisite 
touch  of  smooth  softness.  Lux- 
urious after  the  bath.  Sample  2c. 


HINDS  Cn-mii  SOAP 
is  pure,  bland,  daintily  fra- 
grant and  as  highly  refined 
as  expensive  French  soaps. 
Yields  abundant  lather  in 
either  soft  or  hard  (alka- 
line) water;  refreshing, 
softening  to  the  skin  — 
•deal  for  the  complexion. 
Trial  8c. 


CanlOc.  Postpaid 


LargelSc.  Guest  15c.  Postpaid 


WEEK-END  SOX— Contains  six  dainty  pack- 
ages of  fascinating  Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Requisites — 
pure,  fragrant,  refined,  beneficial.  Charmingly  boxed 
in  old  rose.  50c.  Postpaid. 
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A.JAECKEL&CQ 

Jm>  rursThutnpiahtpn  Wornaris Charm" 


AUTHORITATIVE  EXAMPLES 
**•  of  Autumn's  modes,  including, 
in  Quality  and  Range  of  Choice, 
every  essential  to  the  complete 
expression  of  cultured  taste. 


FIFTH  AVE1NLJE 

Between  35-"36-  Streets 

NEW  YORK 


"THE   CIRCLE -? 


(Continued   fro 

And    after    more    of    such   balding 

the  scene   runs   on : 

ELIZABETH  :  I  can't  face  it.  It's 
asking  too  much  of  me.  Let's  say 
goodbye  to  one  another,  Tecldie. 
It's  the  only  thing  to  do.  And  have 
pity  on  me.  I'm  giving  up  all  my 
hope  of  happiness. 
He  goes  up  to  her  and  looks  into 

her  eyes. 

TEDDIE  :  But  I  wasn't  offering  you 
happiness.  I  don't  think  my  sort 
of  love  tends  to  happiness.  I'm 
jealous.  I'm  not  a  very  easy  man 
to  get  on  with.  I'm  often  out  of 
temper  and  irritable.  I  should  be 
fed  to  the  teeth  with  you  some- 
times and  io  would  you  be  with 
me.  I  dare  say  we'd  fight  like 
cat  and  dog,  and  sometimes  we'd 
hate  each  other.  Often  you'd  l>e 
frightfully  homesick,  and  then 
you'd  regret  all  you'd  lost.  Stupid 
women  would  be  rude  to  you  be- 
cause we'd  run  away  together. 
And  sonic  of  them  would  cut  you. 


MI    f>ngc    "0 I ) 

I  don't  offer  you   ptace  and 
ness.      I      offer     you      mirot  ,m'i 
anxiety.      I   don't   offer  you   happi- 
ness.    I  offer  you  love. 
ELIZABETH:     (Slrcching      <nit 
arms).       You    hateful    crea'j. 
absolutely   adore   you. 

Whereupon  he  throw.*  hi-, 
around  her  and  kisses  her 
ately  on  the  lips,  which  cercnnm\ 
and  indeed  the  whole  proceeding 
secretly  thrills  the  elderly  -.miii-Tv 
who  are  both  of  them  incorrigibly 
romantic  and  who  can't  help  taking 
a  quasi-paternal  interest  in  the 
repetition  of  their  own  hist' TV. 

LADY   KITTY:     (Confidentially  i 
course,    the   moment   he    said    he'ii 
give  her  a  black  eye  I  knew  it  was 
finished. 

Thus  the  "Circle"  is  complete'! 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  younn 
people  refuse  to  profit  by  their 
ciders'  experience  and  rush  headlong 
in'o  romance  heedless  of  the  result 


NEW    YORK    HONORS    FRANK    BACON 


{Continued  fro 

play    in    which   he   achieved   such   re- 
markable success. 

And  thus  ended  New  York's  good- 
bye festival  to  an  actor  whose  tri- 
umphant achievement  must  go  down 
in  the  annals  of  theatre  history.  It 
was  an  achievement  particularly 
notable  because  the  actor  who  at- 
tained it  was  not  always  an  out- 
standing figure  nor  a  spectacular  oiu- 
as  Broadway  stars  go.  Before  this 
particular  bright  shining  star  aro.se 
his  name  was  an  unfamiliar  one. 
( Hher  actors'  names  rolled  glibly  off 
the  tongues  of  theatregoers,  but 
Bacon  before  "Lightnin" "  was  an 
I  nknown.  Then  "Lightnin'"  flashed 
its  way  across  the  sky  of  Thca- 
treland,  and  the  bolt  struck. 
Bacon,  making  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunity, kept  the  play  in  gleam- 
ing lights  above  Broadway  theatres 
for  three  successive  years. 


New  Yorkers  felt  that  they 
not  properly  discuss  affairs  of  t  li  • 
theatre  until  they  had  seen 
"Lightnin',"  the  record-breaking  suc- 
cess, and  out-of-towners,  given  pre- 
pared lists  of  "good  shows"  to  see 
while  in  New  York,  all  had 
"Lightnin'  "  jotted  down  at  the  heail 
of  the  group.  When  a  citizen  of 
Gopher  Prairie  chatted  with  a  Ros- 
tonian  on  the  road,  there  was  a  com- 
mon bond  between  them,  something 
they  could  discuss  in  an  opinionated 
way— they  had  both  seen  "Lightnin 
Both  of  them  had  something  flatter- 
ing to  say  about  its  star.  NH-.V 
Chicago  is  waiting  expectantly  t  • 
pass  verdict,  and  though  Chicagoans 
have  a  way  of  feeling  that  somehow 
they  just  ought  to  hold  divergent 
views  from  New  Yorkers,  NV.v 
York  has  a  hunch  that  it  is  bound 
be  struck  by  "Lightnin'."  too. 


MK.    SCHII.DKRAUT   WAS   MISQUOTED 


My  dear   Mr.   Editor. 

Like  most  actors  I  am  continually 
being  misquoted,  but  I  have  not  yet 
become  reconciled  to  it.  I  have  never 
until  now  bothered  to  correct  the 
errors.  I  cannot,  however,  let  the 
statement  which  you  attributed  to  me 
in  the  September  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE pass  without  denying  all  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

I  never  said  that  the  only  actors 
in  America  were  Ben-Ami,  John 
1'arrymore  and  Mrs.  Fiske.  I  would 
not  presume  to  judge  American  act- 
ing. I  have  not  seen  enough  of  it. 
And  if  I  should  be  so  rash  and  con- 
ceited as  to  make  a  choice.  I  would 
never  suggest  so  incongruous  a  com- 
1  ination  of  names.  I  will  be  very 


thankful  if  you  can  correct  the  in:-  ' 
pression  which  I  am  sure  that  note  _ 
left  with  your  readers. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JOSEI'H     SCIIII.DKRAI  T. 

Xeu    York  City, 
Aug.   27,    1921 


The  source  whence  came  the  in- 
formation, upon  which  the  offending 
paragraph  was  based,  was  such  as  ' 
preclude  any  idea  that  might  have 
possibly  arisen  in  the  editorial  mind 
as  to  its  authenticity.  However, 
since  Mr.  Schildkraut  denies  having 
made  any  such  statement,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  and  we  can 
only  express  regret  that  we  were 
misinformed. — F.i 
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lltralre  Mafia-inr.   \inrmbrr. 


I  ainty  shoulder  straps  of  ribbon  or  -tailored 
/'clove  silk— vests  extra  long  or  short—bloomers 
wide- cut  or  snud- fitting—  each  woman  has 
her  individual  preference  >**  But  every  \voman 
experienced  in  tkeways  of  Silk  Underwear  se- 
lects Van  Raalte—  made  of  Glove  Silk.  It  offers  — 
in  addition  to  .infinite  style  variety  ~  comfort, 
beauty  and  lond  service  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^* 


VAN  RAALTE 

^love  Silhfilriaerwear 

MaJ<->  by  the  Matters'  of  Van  Raalie  Veils  ** 
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For  sheer  beauty  there  are 

few  wraps  of  the  season 

comparable  to  this  superb 

cape  of  finest  fitch. 


BROADWAYa/  74^  STREET  •  NEW  THORK 


MR.     HORNBLOW     GOES      TO     THE      PLAY 


(Continued  from  page  316) 


PRINCESS..  "THE  MASK  OF 
HAMLET."  Melodrama  in  three  acts 
by  Ario  Flamma.  Produced  August 
22,  with  this  cast : 


Pascliensko 

Trofin 

Katia 

Powell 

Father  O'Fallen 

Marx  Marvin 

Mrs.  Marvin 

Margaret 

Mr.  Marvin 


Cecil  Owen 

Ashmead  Scott 

Laura  Walker 

John  Todd 

John  R.  Amory 

Harmon  MacGregor 

Leah  Winslow 

Francesca  Rotoli 

George  Berry 


THIS  three-act  melodrama  with 
a  piquant  but  wholly  inappro- 
priate title  is  the  work  of  Ario 
Flamma,  presumably  f-he  dramatic 
hope  of  Little  Italy,  whose  enthusi- 
astic following  compensates  for  the 
rather  chilly  reception  given  him  on 
Broadway. 

His  masterpiece  reveals  what  the 
police  have  failed  to  discover — the 
plot  that  almost  wrecked  Wall 
Street  a  year  ago.  A  woman,  of 
course* — a  wild  woman  from  Russia 
— is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Her 
victim — a  good  enough  boy  whom 
she  has  enticed  away  from  his  wife 
and  child  and  converted  to  the  cause 
• — places  the  bomb.  The  culprit  and 
his  accomplices  gather  in  Katia's 
apartment  in  Greenwich  Village,  and 
from  this  point  of  vantage  watch 
events  transpire  in  Wall  Street, 
while  one  of  their  number  reads 
aloud  from  the  evening  papers  the 
accounts  of  the  happenings  they  are 
witnessing.  All  of  which  is  some- 
thing of  a  strain  on  one's  credulity. 

On  such  hopeless  balderdash  the 
excellent  talents  of  Laura  Walker 
and  Harmon  MacGregor  are  wasted. 
The  balance  of  the  cast  was  un- 
important. 


GREENWICH  VILLAGE. 
"LAUNCELOT  AND  ELAINE."  Romantic 
drama  in  4  acts  by  Edwin  Milton 
Royle.  Produced  September  14. 

THOUGH  Tennyson,  himself, 
was  unable  to  construct  a  so- 
called  popular  play,  the  dramatic 
instinct  was  undoubtedly  his.  Whole 
scenes  in  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  im- 
peratively demand  stage  presenta- 
tion. In  his  new  play,  "Launcelot 
and  Elaine,"  Edwin  Milton  Royle 
has  hearkened  to  this  demand,  and  in 
a  manner  which  is  at  once  scholarly, 
faithful  to  the  original  poetic  con- 
ception and  finely  impressive. 

From  the  familiar  story  of 
Launcelot  and  Elaine,  he  has  made 
a  play  that  accentuates  the  tragedy 
of  the  erring  queen,  the  disloyal 
knight  and  the  too-perfect  king. 
Guinevere,  the  queen,  as  portrayed 
by  Selena  Royle,  was  a  really  beau- 
tiful personage,  majestic  in  won- 
drous embroidered  robes,  a  symbol  of 
passion  and  sin.  The  elevation  of 
her  position,  however,  and  the  de- 
liberateness  of  her  wrong-doing,  robs 
her  of  sympathy.  But  it  is  just  as 


well,  for  Josephine  Royle  as  Elaine, 
"the  lily  maid  of  Astolat,"  in- 
spires so  much  sympathy  and 
sadness  that  more  would  be  un- 
endurable. Her  misguided,  or  rather 
naive  love  for,  Launcelot,  is  as  beau- 
tiful an  illustration  of  young  love 
as  literature  possesses,  comparable 
and  frequently  compared  with  the 
other  youthful  loves  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Paola  and  Francesca. 

The  culmination  of  the  Elaine 
tragedy  brought  forth  a  great  ap- 
preciative sigh  from  the  first  night 
audience,  moved  alike  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  acting  and  the  great 
beauty  of  the  settings.  For  Livings- 
ton Platt  has  outdone  himself,  all 
in  keeping  with  the  chivalry  atmo- 
sphere, and  sufficiently  vast  to  create 
a  background  suggestive  of  out- 
spreading estates,  feudal  castles  with 
high  towers  and  impending  moun- 
tains. Worthy,  certainly,  of  special 
note,  was  the  sunken  garden  scene 
and  the  approach  of  the  funeral 
barge. 

Mr.  Royle  deserves  much  credit 
for  his  tireless  energy  in  brin.uinu 
this  work  to  the  stage,  his  efforts  in- 
dicating very  clearly  his  genuine  love 
for  real  poetry.  His  daughters, 
though  sometimes  hesitant  or  waver- 
ing as  amateurs  might  waver,  are 
indisputably  talented  and  beautiful  as 
well.  Pedro  de  Cordoba  was,  of 
course,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  cast,  alert  to  detail  effect, 
and  authoritative.  The  completeness 
of  the  dramatic  picture  was  brought 
about  also  by  the  work  of  Elsie 
Esmond,  Walter  Lawrence,  and 
Charles  Harbury. 


G  A  R  R  I  C  K.  "DON  JUAN." 
Romantic  comedy  in  3  acts  by  Henri 
Batanlle.  Produced  Sept.  8,  with  this 
cast: 

Consuelito  Mary  Moore 

Don  Juan  Lou  Tellegen 

Manuel  Richard  Ranier 

Duke  de  Nunez  Paul  McAllister 

Chaplain  Leonard  Rowe 

Alonso  Henry  Mortimer 

Countess  de  Angasture 

Katherine  Atkinson 

Clorinda  Kaj  Gynt 

Barbadillo  Leonard  Rowe 

Isahel  Myra  Murray 

Beatrice  Miriam  Stoddard 

Countess  Yera  de  Lopez          Gladys  Carr 
Juanito  Robert  Schilling 

De  Molino  Walter  Howe 

Oltara  Millie  Butttrhcld 

Pepilla  Stella  Larrimore 

Barbara  Henrietta  Yoik 

Jnes  Theresa  Maxwell  Conover 

FRANK  REICHER,  who  with  the 
Selwyns,  presents  the  romantic 
comedy  "Don  Juan,"  explains,  in  a 
program  note,  that  the  authors  of- 
the  various  versions  of  the  Don 
Juan  legend,  from  the  Sagas  of  Ice- 
land, to  the  stories  of  the  fisher- 
folk  in  the  Azores,  have  been  satis- 
fied to  punish  Don  Juan  with  death, 
but  that  it  has  remained  for  Bataille 
to  punish  him  with  life.  It  is  Henri 
(Continued  on  page  344) 
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Daintily  Applied  With  a 
Brush  — 

Cleanses  clogged  pores 

Banishes  pimples,  black- 
heads and  blemishes 

Vitalizes  the  skin 

Strengthens  muscles  to  a 
firm  contour 

Smooths  wrinkles 

Restores  rhe  bloom  of  youth 


described  by  Anne  Archbald 


the  immediate 
and  lasting  benefits  of  a  complexion  dis- 
covery which  cleanses  the  clogged  pores. 
Their  response  to  Anne  Archbakfs  first 
'word  was  astonishing. 

Mineralava  is  daintily  applied  with  a  brush. 
You  relax  as  it  dries.  No  muss.  No  fuss. 

You  feel  a  delicious  tingling  as  the  cool  clay 
withdraws  accumulations  —  and  lets  the 
tired  face  breathe.  Blood  rushes  through 
tissues  and  muscles.  The  youthful  contour 
returns.  Wrinkles  disappear. 

The  best  beauty  specialists  or  barbers  will 
demonstrate  Mineralava.  Procure  the  set 
for  fifteen  home  treatments  at  your  drug' 
gist  or  department  store  to-day. 


Scott's 


in  September  "Theatre": 


E  ARE  '"'I  of  enthusiasm  for  a  new  beauty  discovery  we  have  jitit 
made  and  hasten  to  tip  you  off.     It  happened  this  way 

We  were  invited  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of  a  coming  fall  production 
by  a  young  actor  friend  of  ours.  We.. came  in  towards  the  end,  and 
afterwards  our  young  friend  came  down  into  "the  pit"  and  asked  if  we 
didn't  want  to  go  to  dinner.  They  had  been  hammering  away  tooth  and 
nail  at  the  rehearsals  for  days  and  he  looked  rather  fatigued  and  gray. 
So,  though  eager  enough,  we  hesitated  a  bit  at  accepting  the  invitation. 

"Are  you   sure    .    .    ."   we   began. 

"Oh,  I'll  be  all  right,"  he  said,  "if  you'll  just  give  me  a  chance  at 
the  club  ...  to  freshen  up." 

When  we  met  at  dinner,  an  hour  later,  he  looked  a  different  person 
eyes   bright,,  color   in   his   cheeks,   the    tired    lines   smoothed    out.     And   he 
really  is  a  stunning  looking  person    .    .    .    you've  all  seen  him,  we  know, 
on   the   stage,   or   screen    .    .    .    and   better-looking  off  than   on   cither. 

"What   a   transformation,"   we   exclainied.   "How   come?" 

"Shower,   shave,   mud-pack    .    .    ." 

"You  men  arc  putting  something  over  on  us,"  we  said.  "If  that's  so 
fine  for  you,  why  isn't  it  fine  for  us !" 

Which  started  us  investigating  the  next  day.  It  turned  out  to  be  3 
psychological  moment  .  .  .  funny  how  these  coincidences  occur,  isn'l 
it?  This  same  idea  of  the  mud-pack — its  formula  the  secret  of  a  skilled 
beauty  expert — was  just  being  put  on  the  market  for  women  to  use  at  hoijie. 
Formerly  it  was  only  possible  to  get  such  a  treatment  in  some  beauty  parlor, 
and  we  believe  they  ask  five  dollars  and  more  for  it.  A  bottle  of  the 
preparation  costs  only  two  dollars  and  there  are  any  mimbcr  of  treatments 
in  one  bottle. 

We  bought  a  bottle,  at  once,  and  proceeded  to  try  it  out  according  to 
directions.  It  contained  a  semi-liquid  greyish  clay,  specially  selected  for 
its  medicinal  qualities,  deliciously  perfumed.  We  washed  our  face  in  warm 
water,  then  painted  it  all  over  with  the  clay  with  a  brush  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Left  this  coating  on  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  washed  it  off 
with  hot  and  finally  cold  water.  The  simplest  operation!  And  wonderful! 
Our  face — one  peculiarly  difficult  to  keep  fresh  and  clean — was  cleansed 
down  deep  into  the  very  pores,  there  was  a  fresh  pink  color  in  it,  lines 
were  smoothed  out  and  the  skin  taut.  In  fact  we  had  obtained  the  same 
result  with  our  facial  mud  bath  as  our  young  actor  friend  with  his. 

The  preparation  is  really  more  than  a  cleanser.  It  bleaches  as  well, 
even  removing  tan.  It  is  besides  an  automatic  facial  exercise  that  brings  the 
cleansing  blood  up  into  the  face  to  wash  away  worn  tissues,  tighten  loose 
muscles  and  smooth  out  lines.  It  is  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
massage,  which  all  modern  beauty  experts  agree  is  way  out-of-date.  Ab- 
absolutely  harmless,  we  strongly,  even  ecstatically,"  recommend  it  to  your 
attention. 

(For  the  name  of  the  new  Beauty-clay,  and  the  shop  where  the  Eyelash 
Preparations  may  be  bought,  write  The  Vanity  BffXi  Care  The  Theatrt 
Magazine,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City.) 


PARIS  v  I  VA  U  D  O  U  NEW  VORK 


Manufacturer's  Note:  Scott's  MINERALAVA  contains  absolutely  nothing  which 

can  harm  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  is  the  original  and  genuine  beauty  clay,  invented 

twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Scott,  the  beauty  expert,  and  successfully  used 

in  the  most  exclusive  beauty  parlors  ever  since. 
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Wrap-Coats  with  standing  chin-chin 
collars  and  mandarin  sleeves  repre- 
sent the  last  word  from  Paris  as  to  the 
correct  modelling  of  fur  garments  for 
general  usage.  The  Balch-Price  pre- 
sentation includes  a  wide  choice  of  furs 
in  various  adaptations  of  the  acknowl- 
edged mode. 


Jiilton  andomitk  streets 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


\T7IIATliVER  may  be   said   for  or  against  the  bob,   it  has  served  one 
fine  purpose.    It  has  made  all  women,  save  in  certain  Bohemian  circles. 
pay  increasing  attention  to  the  care  of  their  hair. 

Bobbing,  in  the  first  place,  unless  you  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  calls 
for  merciless  attention.  Not  only  because  of  its  somewhat  conspicuou- 
position  in  the  public  eye,  but  because  of  the  smaller  amount  of  material 
one  has  to  deal  with.  You  may  get  away,  by  twists  and  quirks  and  curling-. 
with  dull,  lifeless,  unwashed  hair,  if  it  is  long.  But  with  short  hair,  every 
defect  shows.  As  our  hairdresser  says,  "An  undipped,  unkempt,  strath 
bob  makes  you  look  like  a  palmist." 

The  "bobbers,"  to  prove  that  bobbing  was  a  highly  artistic  and  becoming 
and  hygienic  fashion,  could  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  every  liair  on 
their  heads  count. 

Wherefore,  the  hairdressers  and  hair  caretakers  rose  eagerly  to  meet  this 
quest  of  beauty  in  hair,  and  offered  new  tonics  and  washes  and  treatments. 
And  since  the  bobbed  people  showed  such  energy,  the  long-baired  ones  uvn- 
put  on  their  metal  to  prove  their  case  in  turn.  And  now  "everybody'*  clu- 
ing it  .  .  .  ." 

There  is,  especially,  a  renewed  activity  in  town  this  month,  where  wmnfii 
are  giving  their  hair  rehabilitation  treatments  from  salt  and  sun,  lookinir  to 
the  theatre  and  opera  season.  It  might  almost  be  stated  as  an  axiom,  that 
you  can  get  away  at  the  theatre  with  practically  anything  in  the  or^tuiiie 
line,  from  the  shoulders  down,  provided  you  present  above  them  a  rinc- 
looking  head  of  hair,  exquisitely  coiffed. 

You  should  see  Irene  Franklin's  hair,  if  you  want  a  beautiful  example 
of  what  hair  should  look  like.  We  saw  Miss  Franklin— who  is  featured 
with  "The  Greenwich  Village  Follies,"  this  fall,  you  know— do  up  her 
hair  the  other  evening  before  the  performance.  Quite  apart  from  its  unique 
red-gold  color,  the  quality  of  it  is  so  rich.  Every  hair  is  so  full  of  life  and 
vitality,  and  glistens  and  waves  and  curls.  You  couldn't  have  that  lovely 
red-gold  shade,  unless  nature  has  already  happened  to  hand  it  to  you.  but 
you  could  emulate  Miss  Franklin  as  to  the  quality  and  general  upkeep  of 
her  hair  .... 

And  we  are  going  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  things  that  you  might  u~e 
with  great  profit  in  this  direction : 

A  Lemon  Blossom  Shampoo,  for  example !  One  of  the  very  best 
shampoos  we  have  ever  run  across — quick,  efficient,  simple  to  use,  fragrant 
with  lemon,  whose  perfume  clings  to  the  hair  for  some  time  afterwards. 
From  under  the  shampoo,  the  hair  comes  out  bright  and  fluffy  and  full  of 
lustre.  And  as  for  the  price — it  could  hardly  be  more  moderate : 

A  Pine  Shampoo — exhaling  the  cleanly  odor  of  the  pines,  a  little  wronger 
in  its  action,  for  those  of  you  whose  hair  is  inclined  to  be  over-oily.  Also 
a  Tonic  for  Oily  Hair  that  helps  overcome  any  oily  tendency  in  between 
shampoos : 

A  Henna  Shampoo  that  is  safe,  because  it  is  not  a  dye,  nor  a  bleach. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  a  henna  dye,  in  that  it  will  not  make  the 
hair  red,  but  simply  give  it  lustre  and  high  lights  and  glints,  especially 
under  the  electric  bulbs  of  the  theatre — an  Irene-Franklin-quality  of  hair : 

A   Tonic   for   Dry   Hair,   which   aids   the   function   of  the   oil   gland*    and 
causes  a  secretion  and  flow  of  the  natural  oil.     And,  naturally,  in  doit.. 
aids  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

All  these  preparations  are  those  of  a  famous  Fifth  Avenue  hairdresser, 
"chemists,"  as  they  say,  "since  1860."  (There  are  several  more  we  could 
mention,  but  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  our  page).  And  all  are  sold  at 
fascinatingly  reasonable  prices.  They  couldn't  be  any  more  so,  and  be  real '. 

(For  the  name   of  the  Fifth  Ai-cniic   hairdresser  putting  up   these 
preparations  for  the  hair,  or  for  any  other  information,  write  the   Vanity 
BO.Y,   THE   THEATRE   MAGAZINE,    6    East    3!)//i    Street,   AV;t-    York    City). 
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Room    at    Primrose   House 


The  Primrose  Path  to  Beauty 

JUST  off  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  sophisticated  50*5,  stands  a  little 
yellow  house  that  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream — the  dream  of 
Elsie  \Yaterbury  Morris. 

Its  tall  Tudor  windows — its  prim  window-boxes  of  English 
garden  flowers — its  gorgeous  coloring — and.  above  all,  its  enchanted 
little  red  lacquer  door  lead,  subtly  enough,  to  the  new  beauty.  And 
that  beauty  is  now,  happily,  within  the  reach  of  all  women. 


How  to  Take  the  Line*    Out 
of  Your    Face 

LINES  AXD  WRINKLES  are  really 
caused  by  a  shrinking  of  the  muscles  under 
the  skin.  The  skin,  being  then  too  loose, 
begins  to  sag  or  to  fall  into  lines  and 
wrinkles. 

By  building  up  the  muscles  under  the 
skin — (and  there  is  no  other  way)— the 
sunken  parts  of  the  face  are  tilled  out. 
'I  hen  the  skin  covers  a  well -developed 
muscle.  That  is  what  gives  to  the  face 
a  look  of  health,  sweetness,  and  above  all, 
youth. 

The  only  safe  way  to  build  up  the  facial 
Tnuscles  is  Face-Molding — the  n  e  w  and 
scientific  treatment  devised  by  the  facial 
t\I-ert  of  Priir.rose  House. 

Our  expert  diagnostician  studies  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  each  face,  and  the  attend- 
ant who  treats  you  is  instructed  to  build 
•jp  just  whichever  muscles  in  your  face 
need  attention. 

Come  in  to  Primrose  House  any  day— 
it's  just  one  door  from  Fifth  Avenue — or 
write  for  the  Confidential  Diagnosis  Sheet 
and  for  directions  that  show  you  how  to 
give  yourself  a  Face-Molding  Treatment  at 
home. 

Balnam    Ailringent 

Pungent,  invigorating,  it  lifts  the  facial 
muscles  and  makes  them  firm.  It  tightens 
the  skin,  particularly  about  the  cheeks  and 
chin,  under  the  eyes  and  about  the  neck, 
$4.16. 

Face  Molding  Cream 

The  same  physiological  principle  as  the 
Primrose  Hon<*>  I-'ncr  Molding  Treat  met  it 
if  its  inspiration.  A  brilliant  business 
woman  uses  it  at  the  end  of  a  hard  'lay, 
quickly  to  build  up  her  tired  face  tissues. 
Women  of  vast  social  responsibility  find 
they  have  to  have  it  to  restore  the  tissues 
of  the  face.  \  new  cream  with  a  new 
purpose.  Three  sizes,  $1.30,  $3.12.  $5.20. 

Balsam   Tittue  Stimulant 

Smart  women   who  lead  busy  social   lives 

know    the    value    of    this    pungent    oil.       It 

penetrates    the    skin    and     feeds    the    tired 

underneath.         Tt     helps     build     up 

under    the    eyes    and    to    eradicate 

lines  and  wrinkles.    Two  sizes,  $1.50,  $2.86. 

''The    Beauty     AVru,"    edited     by     Elsie 

Watrrbnry   Morris,   will  conic   to  you   e~  ery 

for  a  year,   upon   receipt   «/  $1,      It 

ttill  briny  yon  th<*  latest   tifti*  about   beauty 

all    over    the    world. 


For  the  Debutante 

Swift  to  go  is  the  flower-like  bloom  of 
the  debutante.  The  girl  of  today  must  not 
be  reckless  of  her  complexion.  She  must 
do  everything  to  keep  her  precious  gift  of 
youth. 

Mrs.  Morris,  watching  her  own  daughters 
approach  girlhoud,  has  felt  that  the  debu- 
tante should  have  her  own  department  in 
Primrose  House.  So  we  have  made  special 
investigations.  As  a  result,  we  have  evolved 
the  Debutante  Cream  and  a  new,  whole- 
some treatment  just  for  the  young  girl. 

And  if  she  lias  any  of  the  troubles  pe- 
culiar to  the  very  young — pimples  or  blac'c- 
heads  or  too  prominent  "collar  bones," 
Primrose  House  will  show  her  how  to 
correct  these  difficulties. 

PRIMROSE  HOt'SE  DEBUTANTE 
KIT,  designed  especially  for  the  debutante, 
should  be  a  part  of  every  young  girl's  out- 
fit. There  is  no  makeup  of  any  kind  in 
it,  but  just  those  dainty  things  that  keep 
a  young  girl's  skin  clear  and  healthy. 

The  wise  mother  will  send  the  Debu- 
tante Kit  to  her  daughter  at  school  and 
college,  and  so  be  sure  that  her  girl  is 
using  only  those  preparations  which  are 
safe,  pure  and  necessary. 

Or,  if  you  wish,  you  can  get  the  con- 
tents of  the  kit  separately: 

Debutante  Cream 

So  delicate— -so  exquisitely  fine  is  this 
wild-rose  colored  cream,  that  it  can  be  used 
on  a  baby's  skin.  It  nourishes  the  skin 
tissues  and  keeps  them  healthy  and  linn. 
Smart  society  women  are  quick  to  see  its 
advantage  for  their  debutante  daughters. 
$2.08. 

RoseUaf  Cleansing  Cream 

Brought  to  Primrose  House  by  a  noted 
Kngltsh  woman,  famous  for  her  complex- 
ion, this  cream  not  only  cleans  the  skin, 
but  gives  it  the  fragrance  of  real  rose- 
leaves.  $1.04,  $2.08,  $:i.G4. 

Chiffon  Face  Powder 

Chiffon-soft,  chiffon-light,  chiffon -fine— 
this  is  a  face  powder  so  perfect  in  color 
and  in  translucent  loveliness  that  it  blends 
imperceptibly  with  every  skin  and  enhances 
its  beauty  to  a  subtle  smoothness.  Chiffon 
Face  Powder  is  the  choice  of  the  ultra- 
fastidious.  $3.63. 

Skin  freshener 

A  fragrant  liquid  tonic  that  banishes 
fatigue.  It  gives  to  the  face  the  same 
freshness  that  early  morning  dewclrops 
give  to  a  flower.  11,30,  $3.12. 


Write  to  ELSIE  WATERBURY  MORRIS,  Vice  President 

PRIMROSE     HOUSE 

GALLERY  H 
3  EAST  52nd  STREET NEW  YORK 


366    FIFTH  fiUENUE 


XA/OMEN  who  lead  the  fashion 

^  ^  know  that  the  Sheridan 

ception  of  Style  expresses  perfectly 

their  own  ideals  of  smart  dressing. 


This  sparkling  Dance  Frock  of  tinsel  brocade  has  be- 
witching color  effects  in  copper,  blue  and  gold  upon  a 
black  background.  The  bodice  is  of  gold  cloth  roith 
straps  of  blue  velvet  and  gold  lace. 


FROCKS     /.    GOWNS     .°.    WRAPS 
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'  'Doris  Got*  Shopping, 
an  interesting  booklet  will 
be  sent  free  at  your  request. 


Visions  of  Youthful  Loveliness 

HAT  a  rosy  glow,  a  lilting  quality,  a  radiating 
happiness,  ardent,  impulsive,  vivacious  youth  brings 
to  life! 

And  clothes,  youthful  clothes!  How  they  accentuate  that 
enthusiasm — that  joyousness — that  romanticism! 

Clothes  emblematic  of  that  spirit  can  only  be  created  by 
master  designers  who  sense  every  whim  of  Youth. 
And  it  is  so  with  the  House  of  Youth  creators.  For  the 
youth  and  the  woman  small  in  stature — for  them,  and  for 
them  only  do  they  create  their  styles  of  youthful  distinction. 

As  a  result,  how  whimsical,  how  charming,  are  their 
winter  modes.  Street  frocks  bouffant  or  slim!  All  envelop- 
ing wraps!  Coats,  suits,  banded  with  the  new  furs — their 
deep  reds,  Sorrento  blues  and  Malay  browns  intensifying  the 
colors  of  a  winter  landscape.  And  others,  the  epitome  of 
Youth — yet  so  very  moderate  in  price! 

SCHULMAN  AND  HAUPTMAN 

38  East  29th  Street,  New  York 

3  Avenue  De  L  'Opera.  Parii 


m^M 


Seek  the  store  that  features  House 
of  youth  Apparel.  If  you  cannot 
locate  your  store,  please  advise  us. 


Exclusive  Apparel 
For  Misses 


MR.      HORNBLOW     GOES     TO     THE     PLAY 


(Concluded   fro 

Baraille,  the  Frenchman's  version, 
that  Mr.  Reicher  and  the  Selwyns 
offer,  and  it  is  a  distinctly  subtle  one. 

Bataille's  Don  Juan,  believed  stab- 
bed to  death  by  a  jealous  husband. 
is  a  whimsical,  egotistical,  but  wholly 
lovable  philanderer,  who,  standing 
outside  a  cathedral  in  Seville,  at- 
tends his  own  funeral  services,  ob- 
serving with  keen  pleasure  the  grief 
of  the  ladies  he  has  loved  and  cast 
aside.  He  decides  to  remain  "dead," 
while  the  legend  of  his  amatory'  con- 
quests still  lives.  He  disappears,  and 
goes  to  dwell  in  Andalusia.  Later, 
when  faked  memoirs,  supposed  to  be 
his,  are  published,  he  is  enraged,  and 
decides  to  return  to  Seville  and  pub- 
lish the  genuine  ones.  On  the  eve 
of  his  departure  he  is  cast  scorn- 
fully aside  by  the  one  woman  he 
loves  with  genuine  adoration,  who 
does  not  even  believe  that  he  is  the 
great  lover  of  Spain.  Realizing  that 
his  legend  is  greater  than  himself, 
he  seeks  solace  with  a  little  tavern 
wench,  who  puts  a  price  on  her  love. 

Those  who  enjoy  dilletante 
love-making  plays,  stories  of  gay 
philanderers,  men  and  women  who 
hold  love  lightly  and  who  play  at 
hearts  with  a  zest  for  conquest,  will 
be  entertained  by  Don  Juan.  It  is 
the  sort  of  play  in  which  the  French 
revel.  The  colorful  and  picturesque 
costumes  are  balm  to  the  eye,  and 
the  settings  are  excellent. 

Lou  Tellegen,  with  his  lithe  and 
subtle  figure,  and  his  fascinating 
accent,  is  a  satisfying  Don  Juan. 
He  might  put  a  bit  more  verve  and 
fire  into  his  acting,  particularly  his 
love-making  scenes,  for  Spain's 
Great  Lover  must  have  been  created 
of  flame,  considering  the  fact  that  he 
singed  the  wings  of  every  lovely 
lady-moth  who  hovered  in  his 
vicinity.  Somehow  his  role  seems 
to  strike  no  responsive  chord  in 
Tellegen,  though  why  it  does  not  is 
a  mystery,  for  it  is  a  delectable  role 
as  great-lover  roles  go. 


GEORGE  M.  COHAN.  "Two 
BLOCKS  AWAY."  A  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Aaron  Hoffman.  Produced 
August  30. 

BARNEY  Bernard,  again  cast  as  a 
lovable,  whimsical,  droll,  elderly 
Jew,  delights  his  large  following  in 
his  new  role,  though  it  is  in  no  way 
comparable  to  Abe  Potash.  Marie 
Carroll  is  better  fitted  to  handle  such 
roles  as  the  one  she  had  in  "The 
Charm  School,"  which  requires  a 
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sweetly,  gushing  young  ingenue, 
babyish  and  lispy,  than  the  one  as- 
signed her  in  this  play.  John  Cope 
has  a  role  which  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  play — that  of  the  big,  bluster- 
ing man  who  always  yearned  to  be 
a  "cop."  His  stature,  build,  and 
general  manner  are  well  adapted  to 
the  part. 

"Two  Blocks  Away"  is  not  as  good 
a  play  as  Mr.  Hoffman's  "Welcome 
Stranger."  It  is  the  sort  of  play 
which,  after  seeing,  you  forget 
quickly,  and  whose  story  you  cannot 
easily  recall.  It  deals  with  a  poor 
shoemaker,  who  is  generous  and 
philanthropic  when  poor,  but  miserly, 
suspicious  and  mean  after  acquiring 
wealth.  It  is  not  a  consistent  type, 
not  true  to  human  nature. 

BRAMHALL  PLAY  HOUSE. 
"TRI-E  TO  FORM."  Comedy  in  3  acts, 
by  Augustin  MacHugh.  Produced 
on  September  14. 

\  BOUNDING  in  platitudes,  with 
**•  an  insufferable  bore  holding 
the  center  of  the  stage  throughout 
the  three  acts,  and  all  of  the  actors 
rolling  under  their  tongues  the  pet 
word  of  the  author — "Sycophant"- 
continuously,  "True  to  Form"  is  not 
the  sort  of  play  to  cause  an  audi- 
ence to  wish  that  the  curtain  mipht 
not  ring  down  on  the  final  act  ex- 
peditiously. 

Though  the  author  of  "The  Mean- 
est Man  in  the  World,"  and  "Officer 
666,"  has  the  germ  of  a  good  plot. 
lie  buries  it  in  a  cloudburst  of  words, 
uttered  by  a  hare-brained  philoso- 
pher, who  drinks  himself  into  a 
philosophical  mood,  and  then  forces 
his  friends  to  listen  to  his  platitudin- 
ous harangues.  He  attempts  to 
prove  a  pet  theory,  and  in  doing  so 
adds  to  the  domestic  difficulties  of 
a  young  married  couple,  who  already 
are  drifting  apart  because  of  tluir 
different  temperaments.  Everything 
straightens  itself  out  eventually,  but 
one  is  left  with  the  impression  that 
the  mountebank-philosopher  will  go 
on  egotistically  expounding  his 
theories  as  long  as  he  has  breath  in 
his  body. 

Edwin  Nicander,  as  the  phil- 
osopher, undoubtedly  would  appear 
to  better  advantage  in  any  other 
role.  Eugenie  Blair  and  George 
Graham,  in  the  character  roles  of 
the  parents,  do  the  best  bit  of  work 
of  the  cast.  Verna  Wilkens  is  de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory  in  one  of  the 
leading  roles. 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 


For  his  newest  Victor  offering, 
Mischa  Elman  has  given  a  "Hun- 
garian Dance"  of  Josef  Joachim,  the 
great  nineteenth-century  violinist.  It 
is  as  "rich  and  strange"  as  anything 
ever  inspired  by  the  folk-music  of 
Hungary.  Elman's  tone  throughout 
is  powerful,  sweet,  and  penetratingly 
disturbing,  for  the  record  calls  for 
great  emotional  intensity  of  utter- 
ance. 


"The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose"  is 
Mabel  Garrison  s  contribution  to  the 
Victor  list.  It  is  Saint-Saens'  beau- 
tiful serenade  of  the  nightingale  to 
the  rose.  The  melody  is  human — 
written  in  definite  musical  notation — 
but  it  is  a  birdlike  strain  neverthe- 
less, and  the  notes  are  flung  off  with 
the  ease  and  delight  of  the  little 
winged  singer.  It  is  a  beautiful  num- 
ber, and  superbly  sung  by  Garrison. 
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/OFTENTIMES  a  woman  likes  to 

Cx  acquire  her  Pyralin  piece  by  piece. 
With  the  passing  years,  each  article  recalls 
some  pleasant  memory  of  the  day  it  was 
added  to  her  set — her  wedding,  an  anni- 
versary, a  birthday  or  Christmas. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO..  INC. 

Sales  Department :  Pyralin  Division 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


The  genuine  Pyralin  can 
be  identified  by  the  name 
stamped  on  every  piece 


<J)ECORATED  LaBelle  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  patterns  of  Shell  Pyralin.  It 
is  also  made  in  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Amber 
Pyralin.  As  all  patterns  are  standard,  a  set 
may  be  purchased  complete  or  piece  by  piece 
at  the  leading  stores 
the  country  over 
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CLOSED    SHOP    IN    THE    THEATRE 


(Continued  front   t'tir/i'   :.'!) 


About  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Williams  approached  the  Kquity, 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Olcott,  wishing  to  be- 
come a  producer,  went  to  the  Equity 
with  the  same  proposition  as  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  pledges  and  guaran- 
tees. On  the  strength  of  these,  Mrs. 
Olcott  secured  time  at  the  Henry 
Miller  Theatre,  ordered  an  expensive 
scenic  production  and  engaged  some 
twenty  Equity  actors.  Rehearsals 
proceeded  for  the  usual  length  of 
time,  but  when  it  came  to  the  dress 
rehearsal  the  stage  hands  refused  to 
work,  declaring  that  the  theatre  was 
unfair.  Then  came  the  same  appeals 
to  the  Equity  by  Mrs.  Okott,  backed 
up  this  time  by  the  demands  of  the 
players  as  to  why  they  should  be 
allowed  to*  rehearse  for  nearly  a 
month  and  then  not  even  open ;  the 
same  appeals  by  the  Equity  to  the 
stage  hands  and  the  same  disdainful 
indifference  by  the  stage  hands  to 
the  pledges  of  the  actors'  organi- 
zation. 

CO  the  Equity  found  itself  unable  to 
keep  its  pledge  and  promises  to 
the  producers  who  favored  it,  and 
unable  to  protect  its  own  members. 
Moreover,  it  discovered  that  the 
strike  which  it  had  started  was  no 
longer  under  its  control  but  was 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  stage 
employees.  Small  wonder  that  the 
differences  between  the  Equity  and 
the  Managers  were  brought  to  a 
quick  and  unexpected  settlement. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  clean.  We 
will  now  examine  Mr.  Gillmore's 
interview  in  a  little  more  detail.  To 
those  who  know  the  facts  it  is  an 
ingenious  case  of  special  pleading. 
This,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
should  contain  statements  some  of 
which  are  inaccurate,  some  of  which 
;ire  inaccurate  and  disingenuous,  and 
some  of  which  are  inaccurate,  dis- 
ingenuous and  devious.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case. 

On  two  occasions  Mr.  Gillmore 
mentions  a  lockout  by  the  managers 
before  the  strike  took  place.  There 
was  no  lockout  by  the  managers  at 
that  time  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
lockout  by  them. 

Mr.  Gillmore  says  that  after  the 
United  Managers  Protective  Associ- 
ation hnd  come  to  an  agreement 
regarding  a  contract  with  the  Equity 
not  one-fifth  of  the  managers  used 
this  contract.  Realizing  that  this 
statement  was  not  accurate  but  hav- 
ing no  proof,  I  referred  it  to  Mr. 
Howard  Kyle,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  Kquity  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Kyle  characterizes  it  as  untrue. 

Mr.  Gillmore  says:  "On  May  26, 
1013,  in  Pabst  Hall,  on  Columbus 
Avenue,  a  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  Actors'  Equity  As  s  o  c  i  a  t  i  o  n 
was  formed.  The  original  officers 
were:  Francis  Wilson,  President; 


Uruc-j  McRae,  V ice- President ;  ( .rant 
Mitchell,  Recording  Secretary." 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention 
to  this  list  of  officers  as  given  by 
Mr.  Gillmore.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
McRae  was  nut  elected  Yice-Presi- 
dent  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  McRae 
was  made  Corresponding  Secretary. 
The  Vice- President  then  elected  \vas 
Mr.  Henry  Miller.  Nor  was  Mr. 
Stewart  made  Recording  Secretary. 
The  gentleman  elected  to  that  office 
was  Mr.  Howard  Kyle.  But  both 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Kyle  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Kquity  and  are  now 
respectively  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Fidelity.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  be  favorable  to  the  Kquity  to 
have  readers  of  THE  THKVIKI:  kmnv 
that,  because  of  their  principles,  these 
two  gentlemen  so  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  founding  of  the  Kciuity, 
had  left  that  older  organization  ant! 
had  joined  the  younger.  Mr.  (iill- 
more  therefore  deprives  Mr.  Miller 
of  his  office  and  promotes  Mr.  McRae 
to  it;  abolishes  entirely  Mr.  Mckae's 
office  of  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
and  elects  .Mr.  Stewart  to  the  office 
of  Recording  Secretary  held  by  Mr. 
Kyle,  lu  this  way  Mr.  Gillmore  i- 
able  to  suppress  the  names  both  of 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Kyle  who  arc 
now  officers  of  the  Fidelity.  In- 
accurate; disingenuous;  devious. 

Mr.  Gillmore,  giving  his  version  of 
the  events  leading  to  this  strike 
says:  "It  (The  Producing  Managers' 
Association)  held  a  meeting  with 
the  Equity  and  \vc  then  decided  that 
eight  performances  a  week  *hoiild 
be  the  maximum  given,  and  for  all 
performances  above  that,  actors  were 
to  be  paid  extra.  The  members  of 
The  Producing  Managers'  Associa- 
tion flew  into  a  rage  at  this,  and 
disavowed  the  Equity." 

f-JKRE  are   the    facts: 

The  Producing  Managers'  \  -so- 
ciation,  realizing  that  the  two  years' 
life  of  the  contract  then  existing 
between  actors  and  managers  would 
soon  expire,  and  desirhvj  to  'ive 
peacefully  with  the  Equity  and  its 
members,  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Contracts  to  revise  the  then  current 
contract  although  but  two  years 
previously  the  Equity  had  accepted 
it  as  fair  and  equitable.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  and  we  recommended  to 
our  association  that  eight  perform- 
ances should  constitute  a  week  and 
that  there  should  be  no  performances 
at  half  salaries.  Some  of  our  mem- 
l>ers — a  minority  however — were  op- 
posed to  this  and  with  the  idea  of 
thoroughly  threshing  out  the  matter, 
the  P.  M.  A.  sent  an  invitation  to 
the  Council  of  the  Equity  inviting 
them  to  a  luncheon  at  the  Claridge 
Hotel,  at  which  the  proposed  new 
contract,  and  all  other  matters  which 
the  Equity  wished  to  take  up,  could 
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or  tlw  twmc  — 
for  fJw  directors  table 
for  ike,  prcVate  office* 
use  the,  package,  of  100 


New  Cameo  Design  in 
Hand  ^Knitted  Blouse 

To  Milady  who  loves  the  crisp  outdoors, 
this  Cameo  design  from  the  MlNERVA 
YARN  STUDIOS  presents  an  unusual 
combination  of  snug  comfort  and 
smartness.  It  provides  an  entirely  new 
feature  in  hand-made  sweaters.  It 
should  be  knitted  with  MlNERVA 

LUSTRE  WOOL  or  MINERVA  SHET. 

LAND  FLOSS.  Directions  for  making 
can  be  had,  free,  at  any  shop  that  sells 


MlNERVA  YARNS  are  utterly  depend- 
able  for  quality — noteworthy  for  their 
rare  loftiness — splendidly  varied  in 
their  new  Autumn  shades. 

Scores'  of  seasonable  designs  are  shown  in  the 
MINERVA  KNITTING  BOOKS.  Ask  to  see  copies 

at  the  nearest  shop  that  features  MlNERVA 
YARNS— or  send  us  40c  for  Vol.  IV,  a  com- 
prehensive issue  containing  suggestions  for  all 
the  family. 

JAMES  LEES  &  SONS  CO. 
Dept.  T,  220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CLOSED    SHOP    IN    THE    THEATRE 
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be  discussed  in  an  absolutely  friendly 
manner.  This  was  the  "meeting"  to 
which  Mr.  Gillmore  refers. 

The  Council  of  the  Equity  accepted 
the  Producing  Managers'  Associa- 
tion's invitation  to  luncheon  and  the 
latter  went  to  it  as  to  a  love-feast. 
After  the  luncheon,  Mr.  Wilson,  as 
President  of  the  Equity,  was  ajked 
to  make  the  opening  remarks.  The 
first  words  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  were : 
"Gentlemen.  Five  years  ago  we 
came  before  you  with  our  hats  in 
our  hands.  Well,  it's  different  now." 
Erom  that  moment,  every  man  pres- 
ent sat  there  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand. 

HP  HEN  and  there,  and  in  so  many 
words,  the  Equity  suggested  that  the 
Managers  accept  the  closed  shop.  All 
other  demands  by  the  Equity  could 
have  been  met,  but  the  closed  shop 
the  managers  refused  to  consider. 
That  was  the  rock  on  which  we 
split. 

When  the  strike  came  the  managers 
announced  that  the  closed  shop  was 
the  real  issue.  To  their  astonish- 
ment Equity  denied  that  it  entered 
into  the  matter,  and  asserted  that 
such  a  thing  was  not  even  considered 
by  them.  Here  was  a  distinct  cleav- 
age as  regards  the  truth  between  the 
two  Associations.  The  press,  the 
public,  and  the  authors,  thinking  that 
the  closed  shop  in  the  theatre  was 
an  incredible  and  impossible  thinjr, 
imagined  that  the  managers  were 
trying  to  deceive  them  and  sided 
with  the  Equity.  Two  years  have 
not  passed  and  Equity  already  has 
put  the  closed  shop  into  operation 
wherever  it  has  found  it  possible. 

Equity  shop  and  closed  shop  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  in  words.  If  a  play  were 
produced  with  all  Fidelity  or  Inde- 
pendent actors  in  it,  Equity  knows, 
that  through  its  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
stage  hands,  musicians,  transfer- 
men  and,  in  fact,  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  the 
play,  could  be  called  out  on  strike. 
In  fact,  the  Equity  Shop  Committee 
admits  that  a  pflay  with  a  non- 
Equity  cast  could  not  survive  a  per- 
formance in  our  unionized  theatres. 

What  would  closed  shop  mean  to 
the  theatre?  This  is  the  opinion  set 
forth  in  a  report  by  the  Dramatists' 
Guild  of  the  Authors'  League  of 
America,  after  a  long  conference 
with  Equity  on  the  subject : 

"The  Equity  Shop  when  enforced 
will  have  the  full  effect  of  a  closed 
shop,  with  all  the  injustice,  hard- 
ships and  disaster  it  implies,  especi- 
ally when  forced  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  an  art.  We 
find  that  in  its  most  innocuous  form 
it  will  mean  that  the  dramatist  will 
no  longer  be  free  to  choose  his  cast 
as  he  thinks  best  for  his  play,  but 


must  recruit  it  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Equity.  To  us  it  seems 
perfectly  plain  that  the  Equity  Shop, 
at  one  sweep,  vests  itself  with  the 
power  of  a  Czar  in  the  realm  of  the 
theatre. 

"At  once  this  opens  up  the  very 
important  question :  Are  we,  as 
dramatists,  without  some  emphatic 
protest — prepared  to  surrender  to  the 
Council  of  the  Equity — a  body  of 
some  forty  actors — the  power  to  dic- 
tate the  policy  of  the  whole  theatre, 
to  decide  who  may  write  a  play,  who 
produce  it,  who  perform  it — for  this 
is  the  power  with  which  they  will 
automatically  invest  themselves  the 
moment  the  Equity  Shop  is  put  into 
practice.  It  means  nothing  to  us 
that  the  spokesmen  of  the  present 
council  declare  that  its  members 
have  no  intention  of  exercising  any 
such  power ;  but  we  cannot  forget 
the  lessons  of  history ;  we  know  that 
the  attainment  of  that  power  is  only 
the  forerunner  of  the  use  and  then 
the  misuse  of  that  power.  And  we 
readily  see,  without  the  aid  of  im- 
agination, the  dire  result  of  a  one- 
class  control  of  the  theatre,  be  it  in 
the  hands  of  actor,  manager  or  play- 
wright." 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  an 
alarmist  report  and  that  the  things 
predicted  could  never  come  to  pass. 
But  these  conditions,  and  many  that 
are  worse,  have  already  come  into 
existence  in  the  Yiddish  Theatre 
where  the  closed  shop  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time. 

^/JY  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
existence  of  the  Yiddish  Actors' 
Union  when  "Bought  and  Paid  For" 
was  produced  there.  When  I  went 
to  see  the  performance  I  found  tlve 
leading  comedy  part,  that  of  a  youth 
of  twenty-two  or  three,  played  by 
a  man  of  nearly  sixty  who  was 
considerably  taller  than  the  leading 
man.  The  leading  woman,  instead 
of  being  a  slim  and  charming  young 
girl,  was  an  actress  of  at  least  forty 
years  of  age  and  of  voluminous 
figure. 

Enquiry  developed  the  following 
facts :  Owing  to  the  closed  shop 
being  in  existence,  the  union  not 
only  stipulated  how  many  members 
were  to  be  in  the  manager's  com- 
pany, but  also  designated  who  those 
players  were  to  be.  It  also  classi- 
fied the  players  and  stipulated  the 
roles  they  were  to  play,  whether 
they  were  suited  to  them  or  not,  and, 
under  these  conditions,  the  char- 
acter of  Jimmie  in  "Bought  and 
Paid  For"  fell  to  a  man  who  waj 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  Jimmie's 
grandfather. 

As  the  Dramatists'  Guild  so  aptly 
says: 

"Equity  shop,  at  one  sweep,  vests 
itself  with  the  power  of  a  czar  in 
the  realm  of  the  theatre." 
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Notable    among    current    mu- 
sical announcements  is  that  Flo- 
rence Easton,  soprano,  Metro- 
politan   Opera   Company,   now 
.  records  exclusively  for  Bruns- 
wick.    Her  initial  record  just 
released  is   the   Bach-Gounod 
"Are  Maria." 


Soprano    High    "C 

Without  "Metallic"  Suggestion 

A  Brunswick  Achievement  Vouched 
For  By  Highest  Musical  Authorities 


Hear  These  Brunswick 

Super-Feature  Records 

Each  month  Brunswkk  releases  from  three 
to  six  Super-Feature  records — the  best  phono- 
graphic music  of  the  month.  The  current 
release  presents  three  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company's  stars,  two  of  whom,  Florence 
Easton  and  Giuseppe  Danise,  make  their 
debut  as  exclusive  Brunswick  artists  on  these 
records.  A  notable  release. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  SUPER-FEATURES 

30011 -Are  Maria  (Bach-Gounod) Florence  Easton 

30010— Di  ProTenza  il  mar  (Verdi't  "Tr»vi«la.°'  Act  II. 

Scene  I) Giumeppe  DanUe 

10040  Dreamt  of  Long  Ago 

(Carroll-CartHo) Mario  Chamlee 

NOTE — The  above  records  are  on  sale  at 
all  Brunswick  dealers  in  conveniently  packed 
envelopes  of  three— price  $4.00.  Or  singly, 
if  desired.  Hear  them  by  all  means. 

Any  Phonograph    can  Play  Brunswick  Record* 


Musicians,  critics,  teachers,  all  will  tell 
you  the  severe  test  of  a  phonograph  is 
in  rendering  "high  notes,"  especially 
soprano. 

Remember  this  when  buying  a  phono- 
graph, and  insist  that  soprano  records 
be  played. 

Note,  then,  how  most  instruments 
y  i  b  r  a  t  e,  sound  "metallic"  when  the 
higher  notes  are  reached. 

Then  hear'  the  same  records  on  The 
Brunswick. 

Hear  the  full  range  of  "high  notes.'' 
Soprano  High  "C"  in  ringing  intensity, 
without  slightest  "metallic"  intrusion — 
clear-toned,  vibrationless !  And  you  will 
marvel  at  difference  so  great  in  phono- 
graphs. 

Thousands  have  made  it 

Thousands  of  music  lovers  have  made 
this  comparison.  And  chosen  The 
Brans  wick. 

Highest  musical  authorities  have  made 
it,  with  the  same  result.  So  when  one 
inquires,  in  the  world  of  musical  art, 
which  instrument  is  preferred,  the  num- 
ber who  say  The  Brunswick  is  surprising. 


And  they  say,  too,  that  while  any 
make  of  record  is  sweeter  and  more 
beautiful  on  a  Brunswick,  the  ideality 
is  attained -with  a  Brunswick  Record  on 
a  Brunswick. 

This  is  why 

By  means  of  exclusive  methods  of 
Reproduction  and  of  Interpretation. 
Brunswick  achieves  perfect  rendition  of 
the  so-called  "difficult"  tones — the  piano, 
the  harp,  the  human  voice.  Methods 
which  apply  to  no  other  phonographs 
or  records. 

The  Brunswick  method  of  Reproduc- 
tion is  exclusively  Brunswick.  The 
Brunswick  method  of  Interpretation,  in 
producing  records,  has  not  been  success- 
fully imitated. 

Hence,  buying  any  phonograph  with- 
out at  least  hearing  The  Brunswick  is 
a  mistake.  And  to  be  without  Brunswick 
Records  is  to  be  without  what  is  best 
in  music. 

Ask  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer 
for  a  demonstration.  The  Brunswick 
plays  all  records,  and  Brunswick  Records 
can  be  played  on  any  phonograph.  Hear, 
compare — then  judge  for  yourself. 


Note:  New  Brunswick  Records  are  on  advance  sale  at  all  Brunswick  dealers 
on  the  i6th  of  each  month  in  the  East,  and  in  Denver  and  the  West  on  the  2Oth. 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO.,  Chicago 
Manufacturers— Established    1845 

BRUNSWICK. 

PHONOGRAPHS         AND          RECORDS 


BEAUTY 
GOLD 


E     AMATEUR     STAGE 


YOU  certainly  won't  find  it  in  the  street. 
You  cannot  spend  it  and  keep  it  both.  Yet 
•when  you  have  it,  it  pavs  interest  bountifully. 
You  need  not  mine  for  beauty  as  you  would 
for  gold.  But  you  must  strike  the  "  vein,"  and 
then  you  will  have  no  further  difficulty. 
Mme.  Helena  Rubinstein  has  been  the  gold 
mine  for  beauty  seekers  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  Paris,  in  London,  in  New  York. 
A  chat  wilh  her  will  settle  your  beauty  prob- 
lems for  years.  Calling  on  her,  places  you 
under  no  obligation  beyond  the  one  to  your- 
self to  do  what  is  best. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  buy  a  beauty  preparation  with- 
out regard  to  individual  needs.  It  may  be  one 
woman's  salvation  and  another's  damnation. 
Before  you  buy  know  what  you  buy. 
Herewith  a  feu)  gold  nuggets  of  the  tick 
beauty  mine: 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skin  Food:     By    its   use 

the  tissues  grow  robust  and  firm.  Wrinkles 
become  faint.  The  skin  becomes  clear,  smooth 
and  lustrous.  The  cheeks  gain  in  succulence 
and  color.  Those  who  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
nlories  of  complexion  charm  know  that 
Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood  prevents  skin 
Memishes.  It  is  ;is  essential  to  the  skin  as 
air  to  life  itself.  $1.25,  $2.50  and  $T.OO. 

Valaze  Skin-Toning  Lotion  is  an  anti-wrinkle 
preparation  which  tones  the  s1  in  amazingly. 
1'sed  in  combination  with  Yalaze  Beautify- 
ing Skinfood  for  normal  and  oily  skins. 
$1.25.  $2.50  and  up.  For  skins  that  are  dry 
;md  chap  easily,  Yalaze  Special  Skin  Toning 
Lotion  should  be  used.  $2.25,  $4.50  and  up. 

Valaze  Foundation  Cream,  the  choicest  of 
creams  for  use  under  powder.  It  compels 
the  most  rebellious  of  powders  to  adhere 
loyally.  Used  for  oily  skins.  $1.10,  $2.20 
and  up.  But  for  normal  and  dry  skins 
Yalaze  Cream  of  Lilies  is  its  equivalent. 
$1.50,  $3.00  and  up. 

Valaze  Complexion  Powder:  Unsurpassed 
for  delicacy  and  covering  powder.  For 
normal  and  oily  skin.  Its  variant,  Novena 
Poudre.  for  dry  skin.  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.50, 
$3.50  and  $5.50. 

Valaze  Beauty  Grains:  This  is  a  truly  sen- 
sational skin  rejuvenant,  whose  importation 
Mme.  "Rubinstein  has  only  now  succeeded 
in  resuming.  Renders  the  skin  creamy-whito 
and  checks  deterioration,  pore-enlargement, 
blackheads  or  oiliness.  For  washing  in  place 
<>f  soap.  $1.25,  $2.50  and  up. 

Valaze  Whitener:  The  woman  who  dances  a 
^rrat  deal  or  the  actress  will  find  in  this  a 
veritable  godsend.  During  the  entire  evening 
this  whiten er  will  maintain  a  smooth,  daz- 
zling white  surface,  will  nut  rub  off  on  the 
partner's  clothes,  and  will  not  come  off 
until  washed  off.  Covers  dark  spots  and 
iliscoloration.  $1.25,  $3.00  and  up. 

All  above  prices  plus  four  cents  per 
dollar.  Interesting  literature  will  be  for- 
warded on  request  accompanied  by  postage. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

46  West  57th  Street,  New  York 

126  Faubourg  Saint  Honore,  PARIS 

24  Grafton  Street.  LONDON,  W. 
1515  Boardwalk  30  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  Chicago.  III. 

D-pots   in   rrprnentalive  ilores    in   all  leading  cities 


The  Church  and  the  Drama 


(Continued   from   page   326) 


<_u  '>-•-,  '.;  of  Church  Workers  of 
(be  Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Welles- 
iey  College. 

.Mr  Osgood  gave  a  brilliant  series 
of  lectures  on  comparative  religion 
and  ritual  as  drama  in  all  the  faiths 
of  mankind,  and  I  conducted  a 
demonstration  technical  course  in 
Church  Pageantry,  using  as  a  medi- 
um, "The  Sinner  Beloved,"  a 
dramatization  by  Mr.  Osgood  from 
the  Book  of  Hosea. 

The  Conference  allowed  the  use  of 
the  Crypt  of  the  VVellesley  Chapel 
for  a  Pageant  Workshop.  Here 
costumes  were  produced  and  gor- 
geous Assyrian  Standards,  and  head- 
dresses, Hebraic  horns  and  cymbals. 

Added  to  these  costumes  and 
properties  were  some  beautiful 
textiles  dyed  and  loaned  by  Mrs. 
John  Rrooks  Leavitt,  from  Detroit 
(and  formerly  associated  with  Sam 
Hume's  Art  &  Craft  Theatre),  now 
of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  The  Church  of  the 
Mediator,  Philadelphia,  and  St. 
John's,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  also 
loaned  handsome  costumes  and  prop- 
erties. Thus,  it  was  possible  for 
the  work-shop  to  set  and  harmoni- 
ously and  brilliantly  costume  the 
pageant  in  five  working  days  from 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference to  t  h  e  afternoon  of  July  5, 
when  it  was  produced  in  the  out-door 
theatre  near  the  lake. 

HIS  production,  in  its  preparation 
1  and  performance,  was  used  as  a 
medium  for  teaching  certain  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the 
presentation  of  drama  in  the  Church 
as  a  part  of  the  Ritual.  Plays  and 
pageants  presented  in  the  body  of 
the  Church,  while  governed  by  the 
same  laws  of  proportion  in  settings, 
of  correctness  in  costuming,  of  har- 
mony and  contrast  in  color,  of  sin- 
cerity in  characterization  and  por- 
trayal— as  drama  presented  anywhere 
else,  nevertheless  are  also  subject  to 
•certain  limitations  on  the  technical 
:iide. 

A  play  in  a  Church  is  never  to  be 
thought  of  as  an  entertainment  or 
a  show  or  even  only  educational.  It 
must  be  in  the  Church  for  the  one 
reason  that  it  is  an  act  of  worship, 
something  done  in  remembrance  of 
a  Supreme  Being  manifested  through 
a  great  truth  in  presentation.  Under- 
lying all  dramatic  ritual  of  temple 
worship  in  the  early  days  of  the 
race,  was  the  ideal  of  prayer  and  so 
today,  the  cause  of  a  dramatic  pro- 
duction in  a  Church  must  be  a  de.-ire 
to  more  intensely  worship. 

Xo  one  who  saw  the  beautiful  pjr- 
formance  of  "Eager  Heart,"  at 
Christmas,  two  years  ago,  in  St. 
George's  Church,  New  York,  as  di- 


rected by  Helen  Ford,  came  away 
without  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in 
his  heart.  When  a  ritual  dance  was 
given  before  the  Altar  of  it. 
.Mark's-in-the-Bowerie.  last  SpriiiR, 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
it  felt  the  impulse  of  ecstatic  wor- 
ship prompting  the  rhythmic  bea'iti- 
ful  movements. 

TrME  characters  in  a  drama  in  the 
Church  should  use  no  artificial 
stage  make-up.  The  costumes  must 
be  carefully  planned,  if  symbolical, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  color 
as  used  by  the  Church. 

If  the  play  or  pageant  is  historical 
then  it  will  be  of  the  Old  Testament 
period,  influenced  according  to  the 
date  by  either  Egypt,  Assyria  or 
other  rival  powers.  Many  of  the 
Morality  plays  are  costumed  in 
medieval  style. 

The  setting  of  a  Church  drama  is 
the  Church  itself,  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  beautiful  curtains  or 
screens,  in  keeping  with  the  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  of  the  Church. 

The  lighting  of  a  play  in  Church 
must  be  governed  by  the  conditions 
in  the  building.  Flood  lights  used 
from  the  back  of  the  Church  have 
proven  the  best  and  most  artistic 
method  of  introducing  artificial  ligh'. 

There  must  be  careful  selection  of 
the  kind  of  play  for  use  in  the 
Church,  as  to  form  and  choice  of 
language  and  general  fitness.  There 
.  must  be  reverent  and  careful  prepa- 
ration for  presentation  by  the  par- 
ticipants, whether  the  pageant  as  a 
form  of  worship  is  performed  in 
Church  or  out-of-doors.  In  any  case, 
it  is  a  service  of  worship. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Commission 
on  Church  Drama  and  Pageantry 
that  there  be  formed  in  parishes. 
Drama  Councils,  and  that  the  method 
of  the  Rev.  Osgood,  with  drama  as 
presented  by  the  Church  of  the 
Mediator  in  Sunday  School  work, 
be  adopted  by  other  Churches. 

In  all  Junior  Classes,  informal 
dramatizations  of  Bible  stories  a-e 
acte.l  in  class,  costumed  correctly. 
The  Church  maintains  a  wardro'  e 
depaitirent  and  it  is  suggested  tha'. 
otl'er  Churches  do  likewise,  so  that 
there  may  be  arranged  a  plan  by 
which  costumes  for  religious  plays 
may  be  interchangeable  in  parishes. 


A  list  of  plays  recommended  as 
being  beautiful  and  suitable  for  use 
in  the  body  of  the  Church,  will  be 
sent  on  request,  when  accompanied 
by  a  stamped  return  envelope 
Address:  The  Editor,  The  Ama- 
teur Stage,  Theatre  Magazine,  6 
East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Hmt, 

Lipkowtka, 
prime*  donna  in  the 
"Merry  Widow"  wear- 
ing Netto  Lashes. 

When  Miss  Kehoe  of  Theatre 
Magazine  asked  her  why, 

The  "Merry  Widow" 
Replied: 

''Make-up  ruins  the  lashes.  I  just 
slip  these  on,  and  my  eyes  are 
ready." 

No  amount  of  grease  can  possi- 
bly build  up  your  own  lashes  to 
the  length  and  charm  of  Nesto 
Lashes.  Made  of  real  hair,  art 
eyelashes  are  completely  satisfy- 
ing. They  stay  on  as  long  as  you 
want  them,  can  be  removed  read- 
ily, worn  over  and  over  again, 
and  easily  cleaned. 
Let  us  whisper  in  your  ear,  "New 
York  is  also  wearing  Nesto- Lashes 
No.  Al  and  No.  1  for  evening 
and  dance.  They  are  stunning." 

Private  Wear — AH  Shades 

No.  Al  (Superfine)  $1.50  pr. 
No.  1  (Fine)  $1.00  pr. 

Stage  Wear — Permanently  Beaded. 

Extra  Heavy 

No.  2  Stage  Wear  $1.00  pr. 
^  At  drug,  department  stores, 
~  and  beauty  shops  or  send 
^          direct  to  Nestle's. 

Nestle  Permanent  Hair  Waie 

You  must  already  know  Nettle  a*  in- 
ventor of  the  Nestle  Permanent  Wav- 
ing Process,  of  which  Metchnikoff 
said  in  1909,  "It  is  the  greatest 
step  forward  ever  made  in  hair  sci- 
ence." Nestle's  will  send  you  their 
booklet  on  Safety  in  Nestle  Waving. 
Write  or  phone  for  it. 

Nestol    Water -Waving   Comb 

If  your  hai:  is  s-uk- 
straight,  you  cunnot 
use  it.  B"t  if  your  hair 
is  the  least  bit  natural- 
ly fluffy,  or  permanent- 
ly waved  you  can  set  a 
perfect  marcel  in  five 
minutes  with  the  Nvst- 
ol  Comb.  No  skill  is 
required— the  comb  is 
very  clever.  It  t:tkes 

care  mechanically  of  the  length  and   regul.i 

of  the  wave,  and  it  is  so  reasonable. 

Model  No.  1  (4"  wide  for  sides)  52.50 
Model  No.  2  (5"  wide  for  front)  3.00 

Fashion  and 

Art  in  Hair 

Hair    Qoods 

Beauty 

Culture 


NESTLE'S 

12  and  14  East  49th  St. 
Just  off  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW      YORK 


Telephones:        Vanderbilt  9086,  4113 
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The  Only  Complete  History 
of  the  American  Stage 

A  More  Fascinating  Story  Has  Never  Been  Told 

A  HISTORY 

of  the 

THEATRE  IN 
AMERICA 

From  Its  Beginnings  to  the  Present  Time 
By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

For  Nineteen  Years  Editor  of  "The  Theatre  Magazine,' 
Author  of  "Training  for  the  Stage,"  etc. 

190   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  188  Double- 
tone  illustrations  from  rare  engravings,  play- 
bills, and  photographs,  many  lent  specially 
from  private  collections  for  reproduction  in 
this  work. 

TWO  OCTAVO  VOLS.   Over 700  Psgei 

Printed  in  Caslon  Type  on  handsome  paper 
and  bound  in  library  style,  gilt  back,  gilt 
top,  uncut  edges. 

•"pHIS  important  work  of  ovrr. 700  papes  presents  a  continuous  narrative,  followin-; 
as  closely  as  possible  the  chronological  order  showing  how  the  drama  first  took 
root  in  North  America,  how  the  players  regarded  as  little  better  than  social 
outcasts  slowly  overcame  puritanical  intolerance,  and  a  chain  of  theatres  was 
gradually  built  first  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  then  through  the  great  though 
sparsely  settled  west,  the  courageous  enterprising  thespians  pressed  their  way 
tli rough  the  still  virgin  desert  and  finally  reached  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  brilliant 
company  of  actors  and  actresses  pass  in  stately  procession  across  the  stage. 

A  VAST  amount  of  data  and  new  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the  theatre 
in  America  is  given.  There  are  also  interesting  descriptions  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  early  American  audiences,  accounts  of  the  plays  that  delighted 
our  forefathers  and  sketched,  anecdotes,  and  critical  comments  of  the  more 
notable  players. 


This  complete  work  now  sells  for  $10.00  a  set 
How  You  Can  Get  a  Set  for  $6.00 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  for  a  limited  time  only, 
we  offer  "A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America"  to  new  subscribers 
for  $fi.OO,  providing  a  year's  subscription  to  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
is  ordered  at  the  same  time. 

Grasp  This  Opportunity  Today 

Send  us  your  check  for  $10.00— that  is— $4.00  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE— plus  $6.00,  and  "A  History  of  the 
Theatre  in  America"  will  he  sent  you  prepaid. 


THEATRE  MAGAZINE 


6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 


Theatre  Magazine.  6  E».l  39th  St..  New  York: 

Enclosed  find  !M0.01   (check  or  money  order)   for  which  please  send  me  a  year's 

Subscription  to  the  TirrATRE  MAGAZINE,  beginning  with issue,  and  the 

set   of  "A    Hi«t">ry   of   the  Theatre   in    America." 


Addrc's 


In  time  of  sickness  or  to  congratulate 
the  good  fortune  of  friends. 

*alronizc  your  local  florist.    You  can  "Say  it  with  Flowers"  anytime, 
anywhere — through  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association 


\Jaya~inf, 


Fur  Scarfs 

: 

Novel  and  distinctive  styles 
in  all  the  fashionable  furs  for 
immediate  wear. 

MODERATELY  PRICED 

Gunther 


Sftvenue 

t 

36tJiStreet 
Furriers  for  More  Than  a  Century 


an    jiinpers 

ma  oilier  Omart  (jkoes 
~>t)0ninn  Ijress  and    )  nr 


ousins 


SHOEMAKERS    TO  WOMEN 
\7  West  57th  Street 
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Hamlet'     in    Pictures 


i 


This  hand.r>ne  mote. 
Comes  r.i    beautiful    . 
4    applicators,    <i    ft. 
Complete   fot    only   $1, 


A  Malcolm  Strauss  Production  based  upon 
the  immortal  drama  of  William  Shakespeare 


Don't  Have  Wrinkles,  Lines  and  Crow's  Feet 


If  your  complexion  is  dull  and 
blotchy,  it  is  a  confession  of  self- 
neglect.  You  need  not  look  old  or 
become  unattractive.  A  clever  woman 
is  known  by  the  youthfulness  she 
keeps.  But  cosmetics,  alone,  are  not 
.sufficient.  To  properly  care  for  your 
skin,  hair,  scalp,  shoulders;  to  be 
guarded  against  those  dreadful  age- 
bringers :  headaches,  nervousness, 
fatigue  and  insomnia,  you  need  the 
soothing,  building-up  treatments  that 
only  home  electric  massage  makes 
possible. 

STAR 


The  $12.50  Star  Vibrator  is  an  ad- 
junct to  th,e  smartest  vanity  table. 
Sturdily  made,  finished  in  sparkling 
nickel  and  black,  and  provided  with 
a  trouble-proof  motor  which  works 
on  any  current.  Facial  massage,  hair 
and  scalp,  cold  cream,  and  general- 
purpose  applicators,  make  the  Star 
useful  in  many  ways.  Smaller  Star, 
$5.00  complete.  Ideal  for  traveling. 
At  Drug,  Department,  Hardware' 
and  Electrical  stores.  Fitzgerald 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  350,  Torrington. 
Conn. 

ELECTRIC  MASSAGE 

VIBRATOR 


Charming  Women 

Wi 


in 


You  may  not  have  the  classic  features  of 
ideal  beauty  yet  may  have  enough  beauty 
and  naive  charm  which,  fully  developed 
and  used,  will  give  you  that  subtle  yet 
compelling  appeal. 

Without  charm,  no  woman— however  pretty— can  be 
beautiful.  With  charm  she  wins  and  rules,  even  when 
beauty  fades. 

Our  BEAUTY  CHARM  COURSE  teaclies  yon  at 
home,  personally  and  confidentially, t>y  mail,  the  arts 
of  the  boudoir  and  the  graces  of  society  that  make 
women  charming  and  attractive  not  only  to  the  op- 
posite sex,  but  to  their  own. 

A  Profitable  Profession  for  Women 

Qualify  to  open  a  Beauty  Parlor  in  youi  own  town, 
and  be  independent.  Write  for  our  free  book  "mak- 
ing Dreams  Come  True."  by  Ida  Cleve  Van  Aukcn. 
You  will  enjoy  reading  it  -you  will  want  to  keep  it. 

wmii  vs  rni.U  i;i    OF  ARTS  *  SCIENCES 
Ii44  Cl.r-tnut  Street Philadelphia  l'». 


It's  the  po<wder  and  not  the  box, 
that  makes  Lablache  the  favorite 
among  fair  women. 

It's  the  powder  and  not  the  per- 
fume, that  bespeaks  its  purity — charm 
— and  satisfying  comfort.  Economic- 
al— clinging — dainti- 
ly fragrant. 
Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  danger 
ous.  Flesh,  White. 
Pink  or  Cream,  IK>C.  a 
box  at  druggists  by 
mail.  Overtwu  mil- 
lion boxes  sold  an- 
nually. 

Send lOcSort.i'nfile  bo 
BEN.    LEVY    CO. 
FrcnchPerfn»tersDet>(.s 
1 25  Kingston  SI.  Rnslnn  Mass 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  trial  bottle  of  Mary 
T.  Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer  and  you 
can  s-ion  make  this  statement  yourself.  It 
proves  how  a  clear  colorless  liquid  and  a  little 
comb  will  restore  your  hair  to  iis  original  color 
in  from  4  to  8  days,  whether  your  gray  hairs 
are  many  or  few. 

Test  as  directed  on  a  single  lock.  Note  its 
clean  daintiness— how  soft  and  fluffy  it  makes 
ynur  hair.  No  streaking,  no  discoloration, 
nothing  to  wash  or  rub  off. 

Fill  out  coupon  carefully  and  enclose  lock 
of  hair  if  possible.  Trial  package  and  applica- 
tion comb  come  by  return  mail.  Full  sized 
bottle  from  druggist  or  direct  from  us.  Don't 
risk  cheap  substitutes  and  ruin  your  hair. 
Mary  T.  Goldman, 832  Goldman  Bldr  .St.P.ul.Minn. 

|  Mary  T.  Goldman,  832  Goldman  Building,  St.  Pail,  Kin.  I 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  trial  bottle  of  Mary  T. 
I    Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer  with  special  comb.    I 
*    I  am  not  obligated  In  any  way  by  accepting  this  free    ' 
I    offer.     The  natural  color  of  my  hair  is  t 

black....  Jet  black....  dark  brown.. .. 

medium  brown....  light  brown 


Name- 
Street  • 
Co.--- 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


•i^Hii^HHH^H^^^B 

Mymethodis  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  growing  again.  Easy,  painless, 
harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet  free.  Write 
today  enclosing  3  stamps.  We  teach 
Beauty  Culture.  25  years  in  business. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
271-A  Mahler  Park  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  awe-inspiring  scenes  of   this  great   tragedy  are   vividly  repro- 
duced.    It  is  one  of  the  big  foreign  productions  that  will  be  shown 
to  the  American  public  this  season 


SCENE  IN  "TEARS  OF  THE  SEA" 


A  Malcolm  Strauss  Production  by  Sam  Benelli,  the    Italian    poet, 

author  of  "The  Jest."     A  drama  of  romance,  mystery  and    thrills. 

The  plot  is  most  unusual  and  exciting  and  is  full  of  clever  dramatic 

situations  which  are  new  to  the  motion  picture  devotee 


PROMENADES  OF  ANGELINA 


(Continued   from  page   336) 


"Let's  do  the  grand  tour,"  said 
Tubby  coming  out. 

"What  is  the  grand  tour?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Fifty-third  to  Washington  Square 
and  baick  to  Fifty-ninth,"  he  an- 
swered. "It  is  obligatory  that  it  be 
done  in  a  sea-going  fiacre.  We'll 
pretend  it's  Paris." 

"New  York  is  good  enough  for 
me  at  present,"  I  declared,  reviewing 
the  evening  and  its  gallery  of  celebri- 
ties. "But  I'll  take  a  chance. 
Allans!" 

On  the  return  trip — it   was  around 


one  o'clock  in  the  morning — occurred 
the  amusing  incident  referred  to. 
At  42nd  Street,  whom  should  we 
see  but  d'Artagnan  Fairbanks  and 
Princess  Mary,  walking  up  and 
down  the  street,  arm  in  arm,  the 
hour  and  the  semi-darkness  shroud- 
ing their  famous  identities. 

"Look,  Tubby!"  I  cried.  "U'ltat 
do  you  suppose  they're  doing  at  this 
hour  !  Waiting  for  someone  ?" 

"H  .  .  .,  no,"  said  Tubby  calmly. 
"Can't  you  see  it's  the  only  place 
they  can  find  where  they  can  be 
ilone." 


wlets 

^Delicately  Scented 

SoLd  \Jipped 

Cigarettes 

*  ?  ^)  ^fir/CJ    'Sox  Oe  £llxe  of 


dealer  cantwt  suppiif  you  ivrite 
1>ept.  M.  V.  I79O  Broadway  -jVew  york 

IX   C.Vs'ADA    36    C'XTHCART    ST.  MONTREAL 
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tew 

or 

sheen  \ 
and     | 
softness  1 


Shampooing  regularly  I 
with  PACKRR'S  TAR  SOAP  | 
protects  the  health  of  | 
the  scalp  and  brings  out  | 
the  heatitv  of  the  hair.  | 


PACKER'S   TAR   SOAP 


Cake   and  Liquid 

fimii in imiiiimimmiiitiiii i mi iiiimi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin iimiiiiiimii iiiiiiini u iimiini? 


TRADE  MARK   REG. 
Bathe  with  fathaswcet.     It  adds  the  final  touch  of  dainty  luxuriousness  to  your  bath— cools, 

refreshes  and  invigorates.     Bathasweet  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 
PERFUMES  YOUR  BATH         SOFTENS  HARD  WATER  INSTANTLY 
Tkr««  tan.  2Se.  50c  i.d  JI.     At  all  dnig  and  department  Mores  or  by  mail.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
sample.  Bailiasweel  imparts  the  softness  of  rain  water  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 


I  THE  C.  S.  WELCH  CO..  Dept.  T.  NEW  YORK  CITY  ; 


, 

J  OU  !  K 

X'N  PABFl'M  OF.S  JARD1NS  « 


Jmmthtaa.-, 

of  FIOR  . 


tluit]  Jmymtue 
reminiscent,  of  lift*  most 
Joyous  inn  meats  • 

AT  THE    BETTER   SHOPS 

LATH  P.  ai,,t  COMPANY 


HCNNCNG 

Of  A\adison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


ETER  seventeen  years  of  custom 
bootmakin^.HenniiuJ  realized 
custom  shoes  could  be  sold  from 

stock competing  with  the  renowned 

bootmakers  of  London  and  Paris.  Hennind 
created  lasts,  patterns  and  styles  which 
todaij  are  recognized  at  amj  assemblage 
of  American  Gentlewomen 


(.end  for  illustrzit- 
J  ions  of  • 


latest    creations 


5voes  ma.de  from 
individual  meas- 
urements jrom  your 
o^n  materials  or 
ours  to  match  any 
[own  at  • 
76  Madison  Avz 


HENNING 

FITS  THE 
NARROW  HEEL 


HEWNCWG 

Custom  Made 

6oot  Shop,  (nc 

577*579  M&dison  Ave.  at  S/^St 
Branc6r676  Madison  Ave.'  6F»62B5t 

NEW      YORK 
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3fF*  ~V£lt*    > 

Amateur  Exttiange 
Music  Library 


TAMS  Music 

St;;nd:ir<l   Music    Ken  ted   for   Choirs.   Choral 
I'tK's.  Glee  Cluhs,  Amateur   Singing  Su- 
it-ties,  Masses,  Oratorios,   Cantatas.  Octavo 
-  tioruses     (sacred    and    secular),    Kxcerpts 
i'rom     Operas,     Concert     Arias,     Concerted 
Numbers.  Kncore  Songs,  Grand  and  Comic 
"'neras,  Musical  Comedies. 

Phone  I  ONK.-H n-  1913 
1 18-320  Wont  40th  Street  Jfew  York  City 


THE    \M,  TEUR   STAGE 

»- 

A  Dramatic  Experiment  in  the  Church 
i     i 


Costumes 


TAMS  Costumes 

Correct  in  every  detail.  RenU'd  and  made 
tn  order  for  Plays,  Pageants,.  Musical 
Comedies.  WI'KSS  Make-up;  Make-up  Artists. 

Tbe  largest  costuming:  estab.     irae?t  in  the  world. 

Phone  Longaccc  19W 
318-320  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 


AMATEUR 

Productions  correctly  costumed  by  the  oldest 
costumers  in  the  United  Slates. 
Ask:     Princeton,     Yale,     Harvard,    Cornell, 
Columbia,  Smith,  Vassar,  Barnard,  etc. 

EAVES  COSTUME  CO. 

110  We»t  46th  St.        New  York  City 


MILLER 

Theatrical   Costumier 
Costumes,    Wigs,    Etc.,    to    Hire 

For-  -  -Amateur     and     Professional     Produc- 
tions,   Masquerades,    Church     Kntertain- 
nicnts,  Plays.  Minstrels,  Tableux,  etc. 

236  S.  I  Ith  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


Scenery 


SCENERY-DRAPES 

Velour  —  Satin  —  Gauze  and  Sateen 
Modernistic  Designs  and  Treatments 

Consult  our  "Service  Bureau" 

THE  FABRIC  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

Suite  201— 177  No.  State  St.,  Chicago.,  111. 

Make  Up 


How  to 
Make  Up 
the  Eyes 

See  Page  350 


The   Importance    of 
Starting  Right 

After  you  have  selected  your 
)>!iiy,  you  still  have  three  im- 
portant questions  to  decide — 
adequate  stage  effects,  cos- 
tumes and  stage  lighting.  Mis- 
takes in  .judgment  are  fatal. 
The  expert  service  offered  by 
the  advertisers  on  this  page 
will  help  you  to  start  right. 


(Coiitiiiiii-J  .jr'fiji  page  320.) 


\yiIF.THEIJ.o:  not  other  churches 
and  other  'iiinistcrs  will  con- 
sider this  religious  dramatic  school 
a  radical  step  does  not  particularly 
concern  Dr.  Benson,  whose  church 
by  reason  of  its  vantage  point  prac- 
tically on  the  Great  White  Way,  is 
directly  or  indirectly  concerted  with 
the  ultimate  solution,  of  the  problems 
of  thousands  of  ytumg  girl/ annually 
drawn  to  Xew  YOIK  l.y  the  lure  of 
the  footlights. 

i  he  desire  for  se'j-expression,  ac- 
cording to  his  tleo.-y,  is  the  driving 
impulse  of  every  "human  soul,  and 
offios  dangerous  when  repressed 
01  i.h\v..rted  'iy  lack  of  elasticity  in 
our  sociaf  organization.  While  the 
course  in  Biblical  drama  will,  at 
present,  look  to  creating  leadership 
for  bringing  the  means  of  dramatic 
self-expression  into  the  everyday 
reacli  of  young  girls  and  me:i  in  the 
neighborhoods  and  suburbs  of  Greater 
New  York  only,  it  is  the  humble 
hope  of  its  initiators  that  it  will 
gradually  extend  far  outside,  a  n  d 
that  meanwhile,  it  may  serve  as  a 
suggestion  for  the  formation  of  other 
courses. 

While  the  ll'ayfarcr  players  and 
other  professionals  of  a  high  type 
generously  offered  their  services  for 
the  production  of  the  "Resurrec- 
tion," amateur  talent  was  used  ex- 
clusively, the  aim  of  the  production 
being  to  demonstrate  what  could  be 
done  with  "raw  material."  I  low  the 
historic  appreciation  of-  the  players, 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  audience, 
is  broadened  was  shown  in  the  re- 
hearsals, by  a  young  girl  who  came 


'"lo  the  preliminary  reading  of  the 
play.  She  announced  that  she  might 
take  a  part  since  she  had  oucj  played 
in  a  vaudeville  sketch.  I!  tit  after 
hearing  the  reading,  she  .withdrew 
her  offer,  the  play  being  too  "queer" 
for  her  ingenue  talents.  Her  equally 
youthful  husband  did,  however,  take 
one  of  the  male  parts,  and  she  ac- 
companied him  to  the  final  rehearsal. 
Speechlessly,  she  watched  Mary 
Magdalene  enter,  followed  by  the 
other  Marys  and  go  through  t  h  e 
pantomime  of  searching  for  the 
Tomb  and  finding  it  empty.  She 
watched  while  Mary  Magdalene  was 
prevented  from  casting  away  her 
incense  by  the  other  Mary  who  bade 
her  annoint  the  empty  tomb  with  it. 
while  she  told  Peter  and  John  the 
news,  while  she  lamented  after  the 
way  of  Jewish  women,  and  whik1. 
finally  at  the  appearance  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  she  fell  in  speechless 
adoration. 

"I'd  give  anything  to  have  played 
that  part!"  the  girl  finally  whispered. 
"I  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much 
to  it !" 

With  the  little  theatre  an  established 
American  institution,  and  the  com- 
munity church  movement  one  whose 
influence  has  already  been  felt,  in 
the  most  remote  village  in  the  coun- 
try, return  of  the  drama  to  the  church 
might  logically  have  been  expected. 
Certain  it  is  that  with  the  most  im- 
pressive architectural  settings  in  the 
world,  the  most  picturesque  tradi- 
tions, the  most  vital,  vivid  themes 
to  draw  from,  the  drama  in  the 
church  has  a  great  future. 


Announcement  of  Important  Contributions 
to  the  Amateur  Stage  Department 

"The  Church  and  the  Drama,"  published  in  this  issue,  is  the 
first  in  //;,-  scries  of  'informative  articles  which  will  appear  each 
month.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  and  authors. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GREEK  PLAYS  ix   SCHOOLS,  by  Edith  Wynne   Matthiso:i 
and  Charles  Rann   Kennedy. 

THE  FOLK   PLAY,  hy   Prof.   Frederick   H.   Koch  of  the   University  of   Xorth 
Carolina. 

CREVTIVE  AMATEURS   AND  THEIR   PLAYS,  by   Constance  D'Arcy   Mackay. 
THE   OUTDOOR   THEATRE,   by    Sheldon    Cheney. 

THE  COMMU.N.TY   PLAYHOUSE,  by   Gilmore   Brown   of   Pasadena   Community 
1  heatre. 

Further    artieles.    and    contributors    to    the    series    will    be    an- 
nounced later. — The  Editor. 
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Plays 


PL  AYS  for  AMATEURS 

can  be  obtained  from 
AMERICAN  PLAY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

33  We»t  42nd  Street      .       New  York 

303  GOOD  PLAYS 

A  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Mod- 

ern  Plays  for  Amaleuis.      50  cents. 

Free  to  Regular  Producers. 

NORMAN  LEE  SWARTOUT 

SUMMI  r  NEW  JERSEY 


Lart'C  List  \e< 

Vaudeville  i\cts, 
Sta^eMunologs. 


PLAYS 


P*eiv  Mluntrel  OpeulnB<  liorut- 
es  and  Flnuli-g.  Blackface  Aft. 
er-plfeei  and  Crossfire-.  SI  iialcal 
Comrdio  and  Itevuet.  Musical 
Headings.  Novelty  I  :riirrt:iiii- 
nirnts.  WIB8,  Beards,  Grease 
Prtlnts  and  other  Make-up 

i. .....I-      IM,rsTRATi:i>    CATA  I.OOl'E 

FREE.    WUITE  NOW. 

I.  s.  IIKMSO.N  *  lo..lK3  s,,.  u.ln.li.  n,pi.  :«.(  UK  I..  I 


Publishers 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE 

I!y    AKTIR'R    IlnRXBI.OYY 
David     B-lasc.i     says     ,,f     this     l>nok: 
"It   contains    much   of  great   interest   /,. 
the  professional.      It  should   also 
great  value  to  the  not-ice.     The  ant 
treatment    of    his    subject    is    -'et\ 
usual    and    most    skillfully    /I.TII, //,"•,/. 
1U2   patres.      Illiutraterf.      S'.so 
T.    B.    LIPPINCOTT.    TO.,    Puhlis!,..r, 
Philadelphia 


Valuable  Aid  to 

the  Drama 

Student 


Books  devoted  to  play  pro- 
ducing, pageantry,  commu- 
nity drama  and  every  phase 
of  that  fascinating  subject — 
The  Drama  —  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  student 
of  the  drama. 

Let  Theatre  Magazine  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  pub- 
lishers who  carry  these  books. 

Your  selection  of  a  play  is 
an  important  one  in  plan- 
ning an  amateur  production. 
The  advertisers  on  this  page 
will  gladly  send  you  cata- 
logues and  detailed  infor- 
mation, if  you  mention  the 
Theatre  Magazine. 


A  DASH 
OF  COLOR 

Rich,  Knitted,   Heavy 
Pure  Silk  Scarf 

SOLID  COLORS 
SCORES  OF  HATTKfcXS 

Not  purchasable  for  this 
price  at  Furnishers 

/  for  $2. 
3  "  $5. 
6  "  $7.*° 

Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded 

Carefully  packed  in  boxes 

Send  Check  or  money 
order  to 

Pol&Treadwell,Inc. 

A-t <.r  Court,  Room  68 
25  W.  33d  St.,  >".  Y. 

Just  tt'est  of  the  ll'aldorf-Asteria 


M  DOLLAR  AND  A  HALF 

„.,,< ,,..., 

Ira*.  TOT  Mmeul  Sutler,  I.T~ 

M  &MM*  4wrti.  fsitH.  f"'  l>«n  Sn.th,  «l 
tvftow*  t«  mwrh.  'ki  rJl.nn  tad-.  I'RINTEIJ 
M  ••  I.**,  vri  0.<r  (our  hM.  AN  (icd  ««h 
ri»«  i.  M  nA  ho.,  fotlfotd  Print  n.mt  aifcj 
fUmt  )t»ipfj 

Order  today! 

Anderson  Stationery  Co. 

l>,f,    K-  Antler*'. n.  In.ii.n* 


lintel  3ruing 

M   OKA  MERCY  PARK 

Most  exclusive  residential  neigKfcor- 

hood  in  N'etv  York  City 

High  CI«s«.  moderate  price,  American 

plan  hotel,  catering   to  a   die- 

criminating  clientele 

L  NDER  KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 
Ra'et  on  AnelicaHon.    JOHN  HARRIS.  Mir. 


THE 


BROADWAY  and  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

HOUSE  OFl 


LEADING 


VAUDEVILLE 


THE  WORLD  I 


AND  PREMIER  MUSIC  HALL 

Those  who  love  distinction  and  luxury  will  find  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  theatre  completely  to  their  liking.  In  the  bills 
presented  there's  a  dash  of  everything  worth  while  in  theatri- 
cals. The  best  that  the  Operatic,  Dramatic,  Concert,  Comedy  and 
Vaudeville  stages  can  offer,  blended  by  experts  in  entertainment. 

I  DAILY  MATINEES,  25c,  50c,  75c.  and  Best  Seats  $1.00  j 
[  EVENINGS,   25c,    50c,   75c,  $1.00,   $1.50  and  $2.00  | 

Except  Sunday*  and  Holiday} 

iiimiiiiiiii I in nun iiimiiiiiimiimiimiimimiiiiiimiimim iimiimiiiMiiiMiiimiimiiiiiiiil »i "in mini?. 


Matchless  for  the 
Complexion/ 

Since  1789 


STILL  THE    FAVORITE 


ON  SALE 


Jueau&ful  (Vomerv 
Since  J860 
TlaveUsed  j 


(Made  in  France) 

As  far  back  as  the  prim, 
dim  days  of  the  Victorian 
era,  when  our  grandmothers 
were  apple -cheeked  debut- 
antes, Creme  Simoii  occupied 
a  favored  place  on  the  dress- 
ing tables  of  two  continents. 

Three  generations  of  ever  increas- 
ing use  have  proven  the  merit  of 
Creme  Simon.  It  makes  the  skin 
soft  and  clear — it  gives  that  un- 
blemished depth  that  bespeaks  the 
"complexion  of  youth.  Let  Creme 
Simon  prove  this  to  yo«,  to-tlay. 

At  Smart  Shofs  the  World  O'er 

MAURICE  LEVY,  SOLE  AGENT 
111::  West  4lst  Street,  New  York 
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Professional  Schools 

Recommended  by  the  Theatre  Magazine 
Catalogue!  will  be  sent  on  request 


I1 1    THE  AMATEUR  STAGE 


ALEXIS    KOSLOFF 

\  of  Imperial   Russian   Ballet 

I  Class  and  private  instruction  in  Classical,  In- 
|  terpretive,  Character,  Greek,  Egyptian,  panto- 
|  mime,  Ballet  and  Stage  Dancing. 

I  Two  new  books  "Russian  Ballet  Tech- 
|  nique"  and  "Dances  with  Descriptions" 
for  sale  at  the  Studio 

|  STUDIOS  AT  24  West  57th  St.,  New  York       Telephone  Circle  szos  | 

^iiiiimiimiimiiiniiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiNiiiiMiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiim  >- 


YVETTE   GUILBEKT 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  THEATRE 

NEW  YORK 
THIRD  YEAR  OCTOBER,  1921,  TO  APRIL,  1922 

Dramatic  and  Lyric  Interpretation,   Pantomime,  Improvisation,  Folk- 
Sor.gs  and  Dances,  Vocal  Instruction,  Voice  Culture,  Kurytlunics  (Dai- 
croze),  History  of  Drama,  Stagecrafts,  Frenon  Language. 
Advanced  pupils  will  participate  in  an  educational  trip  to  Europe 
which  again  will  be  undertaken  during  May,  June,  July,  1922. 

Address  applications  to: 

Miss  Poillon,  Secretary  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York 

Knalie  Pi/no 


VESTOrr-SEROVA 

RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DANCING        47  West  72d  Street,  New  York 


Telephone  Columbus  6212  and  9283 


Modern 
Da 


Ballroom 

.cing 

Faculty  nf   Pre-emi- 
nent   Specialists 

Classes:  Private  Les- 
sons. Normal  Courses 
Children  and  Adults 

Booklet  descriptive  of 
school  on  application 


The  following  textboolti 
have  been  accepted  ly 
America  as  indispensable 
lo  students  of  the  An: 
"Baby  Work."  "Na- 
ture Dancing"  and 
"Advanced  Nature 
Dancing,"  by  Sonia  Se- 
rova.  'Russian  Impe- 
rial method"  and  "Ad- 
vanced Technique  of 
the  Kussian  School" 
by  Vrrontne  Vestoff. 
Price  $5  00  per  vol. 


^miiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiim 

I     AMERICAN   ACADEMY     I 

OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS       | 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

^imiiiiMiiimiiiimiiimiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiimmiiJimiiiiiiiiiniiimiimmmiiimiu 


O  H  A 


LATE  BALLET  MASTER  of 

ODESSA  GOV'T  THEATRE,  RUSSIA 

Graded  classes  and  private  lessons  in  Greek,  Interpretive, 
National,  Classic,  Character  and  Toe  Dancing.  Personal 
Instruction  by  MR.  CHALIF. 

Special  attention  given  to  pupils 
preparing  for  the  stage 

Modern  dancing  in  its  latest  forms  can  be  learned  in 
private  lessons.  Three  beautiful  ballrooms  are  to  rent 
for  dances,  recitals,  weddings,  etc. 


163-165  West  57th  Street 

Opposite  Carnegie  Hall 


New  York  City 

Phone  Circle  1927 


The    Pilgrim    Pageant 


i  t  .'iitiiuictl   from 


pigeant,  beginning  with  the  extra- 
•rdinarily  effective  coming  of  the 
X'orse  Viking  ship  to  the  shores  of 
America  in  1000  A.D.,  and  the  suc- 
cessive landings  of  other  adventur-  _ 
ers  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  going  on  through 
the  history  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
England  and  in  Holland  to  their 
final  arrival  at  Plymouth  on  board 
the  Mayflower.  The  resume  is  given 
to  emphasize  the  point  of  Professor 
Baker's  achievement  in  preserving  a 
definite  unity  and  continuity  of 
action  throughout  the  pageant. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Plymouth  pageant,  hardly  less  im- 
portant than  the  dramatic  quality  in- 
herent in  the  work,  is  that  its  author 
has  here  applied  to  the  field  of  page- 
antry all,  or  many  of,  the  arts  of 
the  theatre.  It  is  evident  from  w!iat 
has  been  written  that  Professor 
Raker  depends  for  hi-,  rtlVit.  very 
largely  upon  lighting.  It  would  lie 
impossible  to  give  the  pageant  with 
full  effect  in  daylight — although  a 
special  daylight  performance  has 
been  held  in  order  to  give  oppor 
tunity  for  filming  the  production. 
Not  only  are  tl'e  color  schemes,  in 
which  the  pageant  master  had  t'x- 
assistance  of  Rollo  Peters,  arranged 
for  artificial  light,  but  the  lighting 
in  this  production  literally  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  curtain  in  a  stage 
performance. 

T  T  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
lighting  arrangements,  designed 
by  Munroe  R.  Pevear,  a  youn  • 
scientist  of  Boston  and  an  enthusi- 
astic fellow-worker  of  Professor 
Baker's,  constitute  a  new  departure 
in  pageantry.  Ninety  powerful  re 
flectors,  containing  1000-  and  1500- 
watt  lights  of  special  manufacture, 
were  installed  in  two  huge  lighting 
towers  set  up  behind  the  gran.l- 
stands  on  historic  Cole's  Hill,  thi- 
place  where  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
buried  their  dead  during  the  first 
cruel  winter  of  the  settlement. 
Every  section  of  the  huge  pageant 
field,  450  feet  wide,  by  400  feet  deep. 
was  charted,  and  t  h  e  incidence  o  f 
a  given  light  or  combination  of 
lights  on  a  given  section  was 
worked  out  on  blue  prints  with 
mathematical  certainty.  The  res"lt 
was  that  Mr.  Pevear  could  throw 
any  light  that  he  wanted,  with  a"'?o- 
lute  accuracy,  calculated  .o  within 

SCHOOL  of  EXPRESSION 

(Founded  1879) 

Training  in  Dramatic  Art  and  Acting 
Winter   and   Summer    Sessions 
Winter  Session  opens  October  6 

S.  S.  CURRY,   Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,   President 
Copley  Square      -      -      Boston,  Mas*. 


a  few  inches,  upon  any  portion  of 
the  field  that  he  desired '  to  cover. 
In  this  way  the  lighting  was  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  curtain, 
scenes  being  shifted,  as  it  were,  be- 
hind the  cover  of  darkness.  Or, 
to  change  the  simile,  it  was  as  though 
the  pageant  field  were  a  huge  three- 
ring  circus,  with  light  thrown  at 
will  upon  all  or  any  of  the 'rings. 

Thus,  the  long  waits  between 
scenes,  which  one  usually  ;iSM>ciates 
with  pageants,  were,  at  Plymouth, 
entirely  eliminated.  After  a  la: 
"mob"  scene,  for  example,  during 
which  all  or  most  of  the  field  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  darkness 
would  supervene  for  a  moment ; 
thru  a  singk'  li-jht,  or  yr<ni|>  of 
lights,  went  on;  a  small  yrnup  of 
people  was  revealed,  an  1  \\hilr  that 
scene  was  being  played  the  rest  of 
the  large  crowd,  perhaps  live  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  peopl.1.  moved 
silently  off  the  field  in  darkness,  or 
rearranged  their  grouping-,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  next  scene.  P.y  this 
use  of  lights.  Professor  P.aUir  was 
able  to  play  twent\  sceno,  man 
them  railing  for  the  appearance  of 
hundred-  of  p.-o;i!e  on  tile  :i.-ld  si- 
multaneously, with  numerous  nn' 
al  interludes,  in  less  t'*an  t\\ •»  hours 
and  one  quarter — snrely  a  feat  un- 
parallelled  in  the  history  of  pa 
antry,  at  any  rate  in  this  country. 

When  all  due  credit  i- 
to  the  skilled  direction,  a 
larpe  -hare  must  go  to  the  cast,  it- 
self. The  performance  was  t'.ie  more 
remarkable  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  a  single 
professional  or  near  professional  in 
the  cast  of  1,300  persons.  Ml  of 
the  players  were  reside  •-  of 
Plymouth  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood ;  all  were  amateurs,  busy 
people,  who  gave  their  span-  time, 
and  often  time  they  eonl  1  ill  -pare. 
freely  and  uncomplainingly  for 
irany  weeks  in  order  that  Plymouth 
might  have  a  ter«nteiary  celebra- 
tion worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Never  was  the  c  immunity  --ijrit 
better  exemplified.  The  first  families 
and  the  last  joined  together  t"  coii- 
trihute  treir  share  to  the  success  of 
the  pageant.  Mayflower  de-cend- 
ants — and  there  were  many  of  them 
in  the  cast  playing  the  roles  of  their 
ancestors — worked  side  by  side  with 
the  latest  arrival  from  Italy  or 
Portugal  or  Czechoslovakia. 

Regarding  Professional  Schools 

H  you  are  interested  in  taking  up  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Drama  or  Dancing, 
the  announcements  on  this  page  will  point 
the  way  to  the  school  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  They  will  gladly  send  you  cata- 
logues and  full  details  concerning  their 
courses,  on  request.  For  additional  in- 
formation, write  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CLIPPER  SHIP,  THOUGH  THE  FAIREST 
CRAFT  THAT  EVER  SAILED  THE  SEVEN  SEAS,  WAS  DE- 
PENDENT ON  UNCERTAIN  WIND.  TODAY  THE  WIDOW, 
ON  THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE,  IS  INDEPENDENT  BECAUSE  OF 
THE  CERTAIN  PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Founded  by  John  F.  Dryden.  Pioneer  of  Industrial  Insurance  in  America 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
IF  EVERY  WOMAN  KNEW  WHAT  EVERY  WIDOW  KNOWS-EVERY  MAN  WOULD  INSURE  IN  THE  PRUDENTIAL 
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'TPHERK  is  a  distinction  and  fine  dig- 
•*•  nity  suggested  in  this  interior,  pho- 
tographed at  the  Hampton  Shops,  which  is 
due  perhaps  to  the  proportions  of  the  side- 
board and  consoles  as  well  as  to  the  rarely 
exquisite  detail  of  the  pierced  carving. 

The  Hampton  collection  _of  beautiful 
hand  made  furniture  is  exhibited  in  har- 
monious settings  with  such  delightful  in- 
cidentals as  this  painted  screen  after 
Watteau,  the  crystal  chandelier  and  giron- 
doles.  The  experienced  Hampton  Deco- 
rators will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in 
planning  and  developing  beautiful  interiors 
in  your  own  home. 

RamptonStiop? 

186asP30^S(wt 
faring  StPatrick's  Cathrbral  | 

I*0M 

Deeoration  •  Jlutiquines  •  Furniture 
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tied  companies 
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BONWIT  TELLER 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38T"STREET.  NEW  YORK 


THE  FORMAL  MODE 

For  the  dawning  social  season 


KDBES,  manteaux,  fourrures  and 
the  little  elegances  that  furnish 
an  important  contribution  in  origi- 
nality and  brilliance  to  the  function 
for  which  they  are  designed 


.  -. « 


Catherine  Calvert 
and 


•*• 


NOTABLE  women  of  the 
stage  and  screen  depend 
upon  Hinds  Cream  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  and  charm  of 
perfect  skin  and  complexion. 
Personal  attractiveness  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  these  artists. 
Miss  Calvert's  letter  is  indicative  of 
the  thousands  of  appreciative  letters 
we  have  received.  We  want  you  to  use 
Hinds  Cream.  You  can  buy  it  every- 
where— or,  send  us  2c  for  sample,  or 
lOc  for  trial  bottle. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  Dept.  32,  Portland,  Maine 


Catherine  Calvert,  leading  lady  with  Otis  Skinnt  r  in '  'Blood 
and  Sand,"  dramatized  from  book  of  the  same  name  by  V. 
Blasco  Jbanez,  author  of  "four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse" 
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franklin  Simon  a  Co. 

<^f  Store  of  Individual  Shops 
Fifth  Avenue,  3710  and  38th  Streets,  New  York 


Specializing  in  Christmas  Gifts 
That  Can  Not  Be  Forgotten 

31 — Women's  Imported  French 
CombinationCigaretteand  Match 
Case  of  black   moire   silk, 
silver  clips  on  edges  of  both.  8.00 

33 — Men's  Cigar  Case  of  black 
dull  pin  seal  leather,  cor- 
ners of  14  kt.  solid  gold.      9.75 

35 — Men's   Bill  Fold  to  match 

cigar  case;  corners  of 

14  kt.  solid  gold.  9.75 

37— Men's  Card  Case  to  match 

cigar  case;  corners  of 

14  kt.  solid  gold.  7.50 


Gifts  for  Men  and  Women 


3  9 — Men's  Tobacco  Pouch  of  tan 
ostrich  leather,  rubber  lined.  7.50 

41  —  Men's  Bottle  Set  x>f  black 
leather,  fitted  with  four  glass 
bottles  each  holding  about  2'/2 
ounces;  shell  capped  corks;  case 
flatand  compact;  7  in.  long; 

4  in.  wide.  10.00 

43  —  Bridge    Set    complete,    in 

rose  or  French  blue 

leather  case.  5.00 


45 — Traveling  Clock   of  rose, 
violet  or  blue  leather,  one  day, 
seven  jewel,  plain  dial.         13.50 
45~a — Same  model,  eight 
day,elevenjewel,plaindial.  18.00 

47 — Women's  Traveling  Bag  of 
black  enamel  leather,  14  in.  size, 
fitted  with  eight  shell  or  amber 
finish  toilet  fittings.  24.50 

49 — Women's  Traveling  Case  of 
black  corbra  grain  leather,  fitted 
with  eight  shell  or  amber 
finish  toilet  fittings.  14.50 


The  Gift  Shop  Individual 
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JULIA    MARLOWE   AS   OPHELIA 

After  a   vacation  in   Europe,   this   distinguished  actress  began  her  tour  with  Mr.  Sothern  at  the 

Boston   Opera   House,   October  3rd  last,  presenting  "Hamlet,"  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  etc.    They 

appeared  at  the  Century,  New  York,  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  Oct  31. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 


ARTHUR  HORNBLOW,  Editor 


Editorial 


Frenzied  Play  Production 


THE  early  season  of  1921-22  will  be  remembered  in 
theatrical  circles  for  the  extraordinary  number  of 
its  failures.  Of  the  seventy  odd  new  plays  presented 
on  the  New  York  stage  since  August  I,  how  many 
have  survived?  The  pieces  really  worth-while  can  almost 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  As  to  the  others, 
"The  Wheel,"  "A  Man  in  the  Making,"  "The  Skylark," 
"The  Scarlet  Man,"  "The  Teaser,"  "Nobody's  Money," 
"Sonny,"  "Swords,"  "Personality,"  "The  Poppy  God," 
"The  Blue  Lagoon,"  "The  Elton  Case,"  "The  Mask  of 
Hamlet,"  "True  to  Form,"  "Like  A  King,"  "Two  Blocks 
Away,"  "Don  Juan,"  etc.,  etc. — these  "also  ran"  are  only 
a  few  of  the  pieces  which  failed  to  realize  the  hopes  of 
their  producers.  Many  of  these  plays  missed  fire  entirely 
and  were  quickly  withdrawn  in  order  to  stop  further 
loss.  Others  have  been  allowed  to  meander  along — 
often  playing  to  ridiculous  receipts — for  the  sake  of  the 
salutory  effect  a  "Broadway  run"  has  on  the  road ;  also 
because,  for  the  moment,  there  has  not  happened  to  be 
any  other  attraction  impatiently  clamoring  to  come  in. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  the 
boards  of  Manhattan's  sixty  playhouses  are  flooded  with 
rubbish — too  many  theatres.  There  has  been  an  orgy  of 
theatre  building  going  on.  The  houses  must  be  kept  open. 
There  are  not  enough  good  plays  to  go  round.  Ergo,  the 
mainager — anxious  both  to  keep  the  open  time  and  to  retain 
his  organization — must,  willy-nilly,  experiment  with  what 
plays  he  can  get  and  so  he  grabs  at  anything — even  if  it 
is  not  too  promising,  even  at  the  risk  of  serious  financial 
loss.  That  is  how  the  theatrical  game  is  played  today  by 
the  speculative  type  of  manager.  He  looks  upon  the  drama 
merely  as  a  lottery.  If  he  makes  a  lucky  strike,  it  means 
big  money — a  fortune.  If  the  play  proves  a  fizzle,  he  may 
be  out  $40,000.  He  takes  the  long  chance. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  money  loss,  think  of  the  time 
and  energy  wasted  in  making  productions,  not  only  devoid 
of  the  slightest  literary  or  artistic  merit,  but  not  even 
possessing  enough  "punch"'  or  salaciousness  to  attract  the 
thoughtless,  pleasure-seeking  mob.  What  a  frightful  waste 
of  human  energy  and  money  it  seems  at  a  moment  when 
millions  are  starving,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  needs  every 
ounce  of  its  reserve  force  to  keep  us  from  the  abyss  and 
restore  the  world  to  normalcy !  Think  of  the  actors  re- 
hearsing these  failures  for  weeks,  all  that  time  with- 
out pay,  only  drawing  salary  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
then  compelled  once  more  to  haunt  the  agencies  looking  for 
another  job! 

"**"  But  even  the  loss  of  time,  energy  and  money  involved 
by  this  policy  of  frenzied  production  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  injury  done  the  Drama  as  an  art.  Is 
public  taste  bettered  or  the  actor's  art  improved  by  such 
abortive  offerings?  On  the  contrary,  the  playgoer,  no 
matter  what  his  class,  loses  all  respect  for,  and  faith  in, 
the  theatre,  and  as  to  the  actor — he  is  so  demoralized 
with  hurried,  slip-shod  productions  that  long  ago  he  ceased 
to  look  upon  his  vocation  as  an  art.  He  considers  it  just 


a  business,  in  which  his  sole  interest  is  to  command  as 
large  a  salary  as  possible.  Fame,  applause — yes,  he  has  no 
objection  to  either.  But  money  comes  first.  Only  that 
really  counts. 

Nothing  can  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  so  long  as 
the  theatre  in  this  country  remains  without  intelligent  and 
cultured  direction.  So  long  as  the  "show  business"  is  run 
by  "show  men,"  we  shall  have  a  purely  commercial  stage 
with  its  large  crop  of  rubbishy,  meretricious  plays. 
With  only  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions,  our  stage,  today, 
is  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  armorial  bearings,  if  they 
had  any,  would  be  three  gilded  balls. 

How  much  better  they  manage  these  things  in  the  old 
world !  On  the  continent,  the  Drama  is  recognized  as  an 
educational  force  second  only  to  the  school.  A  paternal 
government  encourages  the  fine  arts,  among  which  the 
Drama  is  given  an  honored  place.  Theatres  are  subsidized ; 
every  embryo  player  is  trained  gratis.  Love  of  fine  litera- 
ture is  fostered.  From  earliest  childhood,  the  youth  of 
France  and  Germany  is  made  familiar  with  the  classics 
of  the  stage.  The  old  plays  themselves  may  be  demoded, 
out  of  touch  with  modern  thought,  but  no  matter — they 
breath  the  spirit  of  literature  and  they  inculcate  a  taste  for 
the  best.  What  is  our  standard  of  taste?  The  musical 
comedies  of  George  M.  Cohan  or  the  bedroom  farces  of 
Avery  Hopwood?  How  can  we  educate  our  audiences  or 
train  competent  players  on  such  mental  fare  as  this? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  an  actor  and 
observer  of  theatrical  conditions  as  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern 
that,  unless  conditions  change,  there  will  soon  be  no  actors 
left  in  this  country  competent  to  act  Shakespeare.  He  says 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his 
Shakespearian  revivals,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
able  to  retain  the  services  of  a  little  group  of  experienced 
actors — as  the  nucleus  of  his  company — whom  he  could 
not  hope  to  replace.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Shakespeare 
not  paying,  for  the  Sothern-Marlowe  company  always  plays 
to  packed  houses,  but  that  there  will  soon  be  no  actors. 

What  is  the  young  actor's  attitude?  Is  he  ambitious 
to  emulate  the  great  actors  of  better  days?  Does  he  thirst 
for  the  thunderous  applause  that  greeted  a  Kean  or  a 
Booth?  Or  is  he  interested  in  the  stage  only  as  an  easy 
way  of  earning  a  livelihood?  In  view  of  Mr.  Sothern's 
own  experiment,  one  is  inclined  to  think  the  latter  appeals 
to  him  most.  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  organized 
a  school  in  which  instruction  was  to  be  provided  gratis  in 
fencing,  elocution,  carriage,  and  the  other  essentials  of  the 
art  of  acting  to  qualify  beginners  in  their  company.  Was 
there  a  rush  to  the  school?  There  was  not.  No  young 
actors  took  advantage  of  the  offer  and  Mr.  Sothern  was 
compelled  to  close  the  school. 

No  doubt,  the  actors  thought  they  could  get  along 
quite  as  well  without  training  of  that  kind.  Perhaps 
they  are  right.  What  have  elocution  and  deportment  to 
do  with  the  musical  comedies  of  George  M.  Cohan  or 
the  bedroom  farces  of  Avery  Hopwood? 
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(Left  to   right)    Alison   Skipworth,   Pauline  Garon,  Marie 
Doro,  Evelyn  Duncan,  Josephine  Drake,  Cora  Witherspoon 


These    fair    and   fat    ladies    of    the    demi-monde    leave 
nothing   unsaid   as  they   discuss   their   respective   lovers 


SCENE    IN    "LILIES   OF   THE    FIELD 
AT  THE  KLAW 


Photo  White 


Laura  Murdock   (Frances  Starr)  pleads  with  her 

Wall  Street  "friend"  (Joseph  Kilgour)  to  let  her 

wed  the  man  who  offers  her  marriage 

SCENE   IN  "THE  EASIEST  WAY"  AT  THE 
LYCEUM 

Helen  Bev-ins   (Helen  McKellar)   enjoys 

all  the  luxuries  that  go  with  the  life  of 

joy,  even  the  colored  maid  who  polishes 

her  dainty  fingernails 


SCENE    IN   "BACK    PAY"   AT   THE  ELTINGE 


Photo  White 


'THEY      TOIL      NOT;      NEITHER      DO      THEY      SPIN" 
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EXIT  THE  REEL  STAR;  ENTER  THE  REAL  ONE 

Vapid,  wide-eyed  baby  dolls  and  swashbuckling  heroes  to  make  room  for  a  more  virile  screen  drama 


By  RITA  WEI  MAN 

Author  of  "The  Acquittal,"  "Footlights,"  "The  Stage  Door,"  etc. 


WHERE  is  the  baby-doll  of  yesterday? 
What    has    become    of    little    Dottie 
Dimples   who   last   year   flashed  her 
name  across  the  silver-sheet  in  luminous  type, 
not  to  mention  the   slash  of   it   on   the   door 
of  her  velvet-lined  limousine  in  her 
own   handwriting. 

Dottie  Dimples,  or  Flossie  Foot- 
lights, as  the  case  might  be,  who 
graduated  from  the  Follies'  Chorus 
at  fifty  a  week  to  stardom  in  the 
movies  at  five  thousand  for  the  same 
brief  period — where  has  she  van- 
ished? All  the  little  ladies  whose 
smile  and  pout  were  calculated  to  put 
Mary  Pickford  out  of  business — to 
what  unknown  realms  of  activity 
have  they  slipped  away? 

We  don't  know.  But  gone  they 
are,  gone  with  their  bright  curls, 
crimped  into  long  yellow  sausages, 
gone  with  their  saccharine  smiles 
and  tremulous  lips,  gone  with  their 
sham  and  prancing  and  baby  stares, 
gone  with  their  stupendous  salaries 
and  stupendous  stupidities,  relegated 
to  the  past  of  the  pictures  by  a  dis- 
cerning public  who  have  kicked  over 
the  traces  and  refuse  any  longer  to 
pay  hard-earned  silver  shekels  for 
the  purpose  of  gazing  upon  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  toed-in  bisque,  doll  for 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Last  year,  Hollywood  teamed  with 
them.  The  scent  of  expensive 
French  perfume  presaged  their  com- 
ing. The  stream  of  pale  yellow  and 
blue  and  violet  cars  told  of  their 
going.  They  swept  through  hotel 
foyers  and  around  studio  lots  with 
white  furs  clinging  about  white 
throats,  with  diamond  bracelets  clink- 
ing upon  slender  wrists  and  in  round  eyes  no 
expression  at  all.  They  appeared  on  the  set 
for  work  at  any  time  before  noon  that  suited 
their  convenience,  while  the  company  waited 
at  the  rate  of  some  five  hundred  dollars  an 
hour.  When  the  director  remarked — if  he 
dared — that  they  were  a  bit  late,  they  replied — 
if  they  troubled — that,  of  course,  there  were 
other  directors.  They  visited  opulent  pro- 
ducers in  sumptuous  offices  and  announced 
what  stories  they  would  appear  in  and  what 
stories  they  would  not.  Dottie  would  not 
play  the  mother  of  a  child.  Her  public — her 
public,  mind  you ! — believed  she  was  eighteen 
and  the  illusion  of  maidenhood  must  not  be 
marred.  Flossie  must  have  stories  that  per- 
mitted her  to.  smudge  her  face  and  sport  torn 
ragamuffin  trousers.  Her  public  liked  her 
knees.  But,  of  course,  she  must  also  be  given 
a  chance  to  show  the  latest  mode  in  feminine 
frills  before  the  last  reel. 

Queens,  with  thin-lipped  mothers,  grand- 
mothers and  aunts  as  omnipresent  ladies-in- 
waiting,  these  soft-lipped  dictators  were  in  a 


fair --way  to  drive  the  films  into  bankruptcy. 
The  belief  that  prettiness  is  a  substitute  for 
pliability,  that  baby  smiles  can  take  the  place 
of  brains,  that  tricks  can  replace  toil,  held 
sway  for  so  long  that  the  foam  of  the  thea- 


Hoover 
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trical  profession   became   the  sea   that   nearly 
submerged  the  movies. 

If  Dottie  is  wise,  she  has  salted  away  a 
neat  little  sum  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
per  smile  and  fifteen  hundred  each  time  she 
looked  up  coyly  from  beneath  her  tangled  mop 
of  carefully  marcelled  tresses.  If  she  is 
unwise,  she  will  drift  back  to  the  foam  that 
fluffs  the  Follies  and  take  her  natural  place 
in  the  theatrical  firmament.  For  her  day  as 
the  star  is  done.  The  era  of  reconstruction 
in  Filmland  has  begun.  Your  five  thousand 
a  week  Dotties  and  Flossies  are  no  more.  As 
their  contracts  with  various  companies  ex- 
pire, they  are  not  being  renewed,  not  even 
with  a  cut  in  salary — not  at  any  price.  Pro- 
ducers have  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
and  have  found  it  bitter.  And  that  knowledge 
has  resulted  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  public  will  pay 
for  three  things— good  acting,  a  good  story 
and  screen  personality.  And  they  have  dis- 
covered, for  which  they  and  their  treasurers 
are  infinitely  grateful,  that  the  vapid,  wide- 


eyed    baby    doll    can    supply    none    of    these 

commodities. 
The    result    is    a    period    of    readjustment, 

astonishing   and    illuminating   in   its   progress, 

unlimited  in  its  possibilities  of  achievement. 
An  earthquake  of  agitation  is  shak- 
ing the  foundation  of  smug  self- 
satisfaction  with  which  the  young 
star  of  yesterday  put  herself  over. 
A  producer  pulled  at  his  mus- 
tache with  a  smile  of  wisdom,  ac- 
quired at  the  rate  of  seventy 
thousand  dollars  per  picture,  which 
was  the  sum  guaranteed  one  of  the 
aforementioned  blonde  dolls.  He 
was  relating  a  recent  interview  with 
her: 

"She  came  into  my  office  when  she 
returned  from  the  East  and  I  could 
see  by  the  look  in  her  mother's  eye 
that  there  was  blood  in  the  air.  'We 
don't  like  this  last  story  you've 
given  M — ,'  her  mother  announced. 
'She  won't  do  it.' 

"  'Now  look  here,  my  dear  lady,'  I 
told  friend  mother,  'Up-to-date  your 
little  one  is  a  flivver.  Understand 
what  that  means?  The  company  has 
lost  hundreds  of  thousands  on  her. 
From  today  she  does  as  we  say,  not 
as  she  says.  We're  going  to  try  to 
put  her  over  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Public.  It's  a  tough  job,  but  we're 
sporting  enough  to  do  our  best. 
You  can  work  with  us,,  or  if  you 
want  to  pull  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, you  can  terminate  her  contract 
here  and  now.  It's  entirely  optional 
with  us.  Just  say  the  word.' 

"Friend  mother  looked  for  a  min- 
ute as  if  she  had  been  struck  by  a 
'stray  bullet. 

"  'Well,'  I  prompted,  'does  she  do  this  story 
or  doesn't  she?'  " 

The  producer  sighed  as  he  concluded,  "She 
did  the  story,  of  course.  I  was  hoping  she'd 
terminate  the  contract — but  no  such  luck !" 

That's  the  reigning  spirit  of  an  awakened 
Hollywood. 

Your  swashbuckling  young  hero  with  his 
pomaded  hair,  dreamy  eyes,  high-belted  coat, 
silver-trimmed  racing  car  and  bored  manner 
of  wearing  his  cap  with  peak  jutting  out  at 
the  back  of  his  head  is  discovering,  too,  that 
he  can  slip  downgrade  in  spite  of  a  decided 
conviction  to  the  contrary.  His  pictures  are 
no  longer  selling,  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
with  desperate  fingers  he  is  holding  hard  to 
the  shredding  popularity  which  the  virility 
of  the  character  actor  is  tearing  from  him. 
With  a  start,  first  of  disbelief,  then  terror, 
he  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  rea- 
lization that  looking  like  an  "ad"  for  collars 
does  not  make  a  great  actor.  For  a  time, 
even  producers,  following  the  lead  of  matinee 
girls,  thought  it  might.  But  today,  your  ent- 
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Among  the  exciting  social  diversions  of  Gopher  Prairie's 
hectic  life  none  is  so  popular  as  the  weekly  bridge  party 


AN    EXCELLENT    STAGE    VER- 
SION  OF    "MAIN    STREET" 
PROMISES  TO  DUPLICATE  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  THE  BOOK 


Photo  Apcda 

Carol      K  e  n  n  i  c  o  1 1 

(Alma    Tell)     arrives 

in  Gopher  Prairie 


Walter      Greenough       (Lee 

Baker),    who     has     silently 

devoted    his    life    to    Edith 

(Marjorie  Rambeau),  finally 

tias  the  solace  of  seeing  her 

ensconced    by    his    own 

fireside 


Abbe 


SCENE   IN   "DADDY'S  GONE-A-HUNTING" 


Photo  Abbe 

Despised  and  rejected  by  the  polit- 
ical associates  whom  he  has  betrayed, 
and  abandoned  by  Antoinette  (Irene 
Fenwick),  for  whom  he  has  sold  his 
honor,  Achille  Cortelon  (Lionel 
Barrymore)  becomes  a  decrepit  old 

dotard 

SCENE  IN  "THE  CLAW"  AT 
THE   BROADHURST 


THE       STAGE 


PICTURES 
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AMERICAN       LIFE 


•while  male  star  who  sky-rocketted  into  a 
golden  heaven  is  trying  to  evade  the  cloud  of 
disfavour  that  rolls  ominously  in  his  direction. 
This  same  male  star  who  last  year  selected 
his  own  director,  his  own  story,  his  own  lead- 
ing woman,  will  next  year  be  glad  to  be  one 
of  a  so-called  all  star  cast  and  learn  how 
to  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  new  school 
of  directors,  men  who  have  graduated  from 
that  great  and  best  school  of  acting,  the  thea- 
tre. That  same  star  of  last  year  will  take 
the  trouble  to  study  character  instead  of 
clothes,  will  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
psychology,  and  will  learn  how  to  submerge 
his  own  personality,  if  he  has  any,  in  the  part 
he  is  playing.  If  he  hasn't  any,  he  won't 
get  the  part.  The  day  of  mere  dreamy  eyes 
has  been  relegated  to  the  past. 


a  director  suggests  to  him  quietly  — 
and  the  director  is  discarding  the  mega- 
phone-shout along  with  puttees  :  "My  boy,  this 
scene  has  to  be  played  with  the  cunning  of 
an  lago!"  —  he  will  not  conclude,  nonchalantly, 
that  lago  is  probably  the  name  of  the  Wop 
orchestra  leader  who  played  such  bully  jazz 
at  Marcel's. 

The  men  and  women  who  will  be  headliners 
in  the  films  of  the  future  will  have  to  possess 
that  essential  of  success  in  every  art  and  pro- 
fession —  education.  Not  necessarily  college 
education  —  not  by  any  means  —  but  the  learn- 
ing that  comes  from  the  wide-open  mind,  from 
observation,  from  study.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  a  man  makes  his  advent  into  pictures 
via  the  ribbon  counter  or  the  University,  if 
he  is  willing  to  emulate  the  retort  of  Whistler 
when  asked  how  he  achieved  the  magnificent 
colours  on  his  canvas  :  "I  mix  my  paints 
with  brains,  my  dear  sir." 

Heretofore,  brains  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset  by  the 
Dotties  and  Archies  of  the  movies. 

"Beastly  nuisance  —  learning  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  —  when  a  fellow  has  the  stuff 
that  gets  'em,  the  'I  say'  quality  that  goes, 
you  know." 


,  the  "I  say"  quality  has  gone  so  far 
that  it  has  gone  completely,  is  fading  with 
dimples    and     pomades     into    the    hazy    days 
when  money  was  no  object  and  the  mirage  of 
millions   centred    in    a   mist   of    golden   curls. 
Dottie    is    selling    her    velvet-lined    car,    her 


house  in  Beverly  Hills,  her  bangles.  And 
her  baby  eyes  are  busy  looking  for  an  easy 
backer  who  can  be  persuaded  to  finance  a 
company  that  shall  bear  her  name. 

"How  much  does  it  cost  to  put  on  a  pic- 
ture?" asked  a  stout,  solemn-eyed  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  decorating  the  lobby  of 
the  Hollywood  Hotel  for  some  weeks. 

"Anywhere  from  fifty  thousand  up,"  yawned 
a  seasoned  movie  man,  evidently  accustomed 
to  the  query,  and  added :  "Principally  up." 

"Well,"  the  old  man  scratched  his  head, 
"My  nephew  told  me  that  if  I'd  put  up  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  back  Miss 
Sweety  in  three  pictures,  he'd  guarantee  me 
half  a  million." 

"Kiss  it  good-bye,"  observed  the  movie  man 
tersely.  "And  don't  throw  any  more  after 
it.  She's  canned  for  good." 

"Canned  for  good !"  Yes,  the  public's  good 
and  the  industry's. 

For  as  an  industry,  motion  picture  produc- 
tion ranks  too  high  to  invoke  either  amuse- 
ment or  scorn.  It  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with,  a  power  that  should  and  will  work 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  good  of  great 
usefulness,  of  infinite  possibilities,  of  en- 
lightenment, a  power  to  encircle  the  world 
the  moment  it  is  vested  with  the  dignity 
which  only  those  who  direct  its  energies  can 
place  around  it. 

movies  are  going  to  the  dogs,"  is  the 
clarion  cry  of  hordes  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses who  are  willing,  even  eager  today  to 
cut  unearned  salaries  of  two  thousand  a  week 
to  earned  ones  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
It  has  gone  rumbling  from  the  boulevards 
of  Hollywood,  over  the  hills  of  Beverly,  out 
to  the  smooth-rolling  Pacific.  It  has  gathered 
force  until  the  shout :  "The  studios  are  clos- 
ing down!"  resounds  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 

Not  so !  Extravagance  is  closing  down ! 
Waste  is  closing  down !  The  reign  of  the 
nincompoop  is  closing  down !  And  during  the 
period  of  re-organization,  there  is  the  neces- 
sary lull.  But  in  the  renaissance  will  be  a 
new  sort  of  picture  as  far  ahead  of  the  old 
one  as  the  mountain  tops  are  above  the  valley. 

In  the  closing  down  is  the  jam  of  the  lid 
upon  the  temperamental,  stalking  star  who 
distorted  a  story  so  that  hers  might  be  the 
never-failing  centre  of  the  screen,  who  with 


the  slash  of  a  butcher's  knife  cut  wholesale 
the  scenes  in  which  her  leading  man  scored 
too  heavily.  It  is  the  closing  down  of  the 
poisonous  influence  of  egotism,  of  the  grab 
for  the  almighty  dollar  without  any  attempt 
to  give  value  received.  It  is  the  necessary 
lesson  of  the  con  game  which  china  blue 
eyes  and  dreamy  dark  ones  have  been  putting 
over  on  credulous  producers,  and  they,  in 
turn,  have  offered  a  public  not  so  credulous. 


they  have  assimilated  that  lesson  and 
mean  to  profit  by  it.  They  are  going 
slowly  but  surely.  They  are  sifting  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  They  are  cooly  facing  the 
peroxide  lady  who  demanded  thirty-five  hun- 
dred a  week  and  her  wardrobe  and  her  maid 
and  her  maid's  expenses,  and  asking  her  just 
where  she  gets  off  and  if  she  can  step  down 
alone  or  needs  help.  They  are  calmly  wait- 
ing for  the  erstwhile  high-belted  hero  to 
come  and  ask  for  a  job  instead  of  journey- 
ing, if  need  be,  across  the  continent  to  beg 
him  to  take  it.  They  are  realizing  that 
the  clinging  vine  can  get  a  strangle-hold  on 
the  oak  which  saps  its  life,  that  in  this  case, 
the  vine  is  the  actor  who  comes  cheap  in 
quality  but  not  in  salary,  while  the  oak  is 
the  motion  picture  industry. 

And  quietly,  as  the  clouds  dim  the  star  that 
never  shone,  comes  the  twinkle  of  a  constella- 
tion that  cannot  fail  to  make  for  success, 
There  is  the  story  that  no  longer  strains 
possibility  to  give  a  stereotyped  love  interest 
and  conventional  clinch  at  the  end,  but  rather 
one  which  centres  round  hitman  heart  inter- 
est that  may  concern  the  love  of  a  man  for 
a  dog  or  the  clinging  hands  of  a  little  child. 
Tales  in  which  the  principal  characters  are 
old  men  and  old  women  are  no  longer  re- 
shaped into  rompers  for  some  tomboy  leading 
woman.  Producers  know  today  by  that  bar- 
ometer of  popularity,  the  box-office,  that  the 
story  that  counts  is  the  one  that  pulses  with 
the  throb  of  real  heart  beats,  not  the  patter 
of  French  heels.  And  the  heart  of  age  which 
has  suffered  is  more  apt  to  bring  tears  and 
smiles  —  and  dollars  —  from  an  audience  than 
manufactured  emotion  as  artificial  as  per- 
oxide curls. 

A  ND  this  change  has  brought  opportunity  to 

the  actor  and   actress,  who,  because  they 

were  no   longer   in    (Continued   on   page  418) 


PLAYHOUSE  PHRASES 
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PORA   BAYES   has   a   "ragnetic"   person- 
ality. 

*  *        * 

Curiously  enough,  Frank  Bacon  never 
"hogs"  a  scene. 

*  *        * 

Eva  Tanguay  should  add  some  new  songs 
to  her  "pepertoire." 

*  *        * 

Some  people  refuse  to  credit  Frank 
Craven  with  ability  as  an  actor,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  "so  natural." 

*  *        * 

Lillian  Russell  began  by  being  "the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,"  and  has  ended  by 
being  the  "preserved  of  all  preservers." 


Grant  Mitchell  has  dedicated  himself  to 
the  delineation  of  "American"  types.  His 
full  name  is  U.  S.  Grant  Mitchell. 

*  *        * 

Sam  Bernard  should  be  "dialected"  presi- 
dent of  the  "German  Comedians'  Associa- 
tion." 

*  *         * 

"What's  in  a  name?"  Whether  the  piece 
be  called,  "The  Marquis  de  Priola,"  "The 
Purple  Mask,"  or  "Toto,"  if  Leo  Deitrich- 
stein  is  in  it,  it  is  still  "The  Great  Lover." 

*  *        * 

Laurette  Taylor  is  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  mother  in  "Humoresque."  She  has 
already  chosen  people  for  the  supporting 
company. 


George    M.    Cohan,    who   never   has    an    idle 
moment,  has  many  an   idol  hour. 

*  *         * 

Doris    Keane's    career    is    permeated    with 
"Romance." 

*  *        * 

George   Arliss   shines  as   a   star  because   he 
is  a   "polished"  actor. 

*  *        * 
Theosophists — and        others— believe       that 

Marilynn    Miller    is    the    reincarnation    of    a 
butterfly. 

*  *         * 

The    very    hairs    of    Mary    Pickford's    head 
are  numbered,  and  each  one  is  worth  a  dollar. 

HAROLD  SETON. 
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Photo  Abbe 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  novel  features  of  Irving 
Berlin's  dazzlingly  beautiful  "Music  Box  Revue"  is  a 
dancing  act  called  "Dining  Out."  Ivy  Sawyer  and  Joseph 
Santley,  pictured  above,  are  the  diners.  They  arrive  at 
the  restaurant  where  they  are  welcomed  with  great  cere- 
mony, seat  themselves  at  the  table  which  is  then  hoisted 
to  the  balcony  as  shown.  Then,  up  from  the  archway 
underneath,  come  the  delicacies  they  are  to  eat.  First 
the  oysters,  as  seen  above,  followed  by  all  the  other  dishes 
in  proper  sequence 

SCENE   IN  "THE   MUSIC   BOX   REVUE"    , 


Amidst  all  the  musical  rubbish,  Broadway  has 
now  a  chance  to  hear  genuine  melodies  with 
Mitzi  (Olga  Cook)  as  she  listens  to  Franz 
Schubert  (Bertram  Peacock)  sing  the  original 
"Thine  Is  My  Heart" 

SCENE    IN    "BLOSSOM    TIME"    AT   THE 
AMBASSADOR 


Photo  White 

GENTLE      SCHUBERT      MELODIES      AND       BROADWAY      JAZZ 
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THE  takings  of  a  musical  play  in  a 
Broadway  theatre,  as  given  officially, 
for  one  week  recently,  were  a  little 
short  of  $32,000.  In  one  week !  Another 
musical  show  received  at  the  box-office  for 
the  week  nearly  $28,000.  As  much  as  $19.000 
was  taken  for  another  play,  and  the  weekly 
receipts  graded  down  till,  when  one  enter- 
tainment took  in  only  $4,600,  it  was  sadly 
declared  that  the  play  did  not  seem  to  stand 
much  chance  of  survival.  The  interest  in 
these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when,  even  at 
$4,600  on  the  week,  in  a  moderate-sized  house 
and  with  a  company  of  manageable  propor- 
tions, both  as  to  numbers  and  individual 
salaries,  it  would  not  be  inconceivable  that 
the  enterprise  might  pull  through.  But  those 
were  the  times  when  a  young  man  could  go 
to  a  theatre  with  his  sweetheart  and  a  five- 
dollar  bill,  and  after  paying'  for  orchestra 
seats,  would  still  have  carfare  home.  High 
prices  of  admission  have  their  defenders, 
but  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  week 
referred  to,  only  one  attraction  in  New  York 
played  to  $32,000,  out  of  about  forty  listed. 


so  it  is  to  any  human  auditor  whose  artistic 
taste  is  not  hopelessly  primordial. 


A  SWEET  young  thing  with  a  Philadelphia 
paper  in  her  hand  pushed  past  me  in  a 
Times  Square  ticket  broker's  office  the  other 
afternoon  and  coyly  asked  for  two  matinee 
seats  for  the  new  play,  "Monkeyshines."  The 
young  man  behind  the  counter  was  wise  in 
his  business.  He  merely  said,  "Four  dollars, 
please !"  and  handed  her  tickets  for  "Tarzan 
of  the  Apes." 


'TPHE  old-fashioned  waltz  is  again  coining 
into  favor  in  the  ball-room,  although  the 
fox-trot,  the  widdle-waddle,  the  toe-toggte 
and  other  terpsichorean  exercises  of  the 
paralytic  school  are  expected  to  hold  their 
own  for  some  little  time  yet.  There  was  a 
rumor  along  Broadway  that  the  revival  of 
the  waltz  was  a  publicity  stunt  for  the  bene- 
fit of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  but  this  is  not 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Savage. 


T  OEW'S  new  State  theatre  has  a  superla- 
tively beautiful  interior.  Just  think  of 
some  of  the  theatres  built  within  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  and  picture  to  yourself 
their  start.  "O.  D."  walls,  private  boxes  like 
police-station  cells,  gaunt  prosceniums  and 
forbidding  staircases,  and  you  cannot  help 
being  grateful  to  one  theatre-builder  for 
recognizing  that  a  playhouse  should  be  a  thing 
of  downright  beauty.  The  average  new-idea, 
jail-like  theatre  in  New  York,  may  be  hy- 
gienic and  a  holy  terror  to  germs,  but  then 


TT  is  announced  that  Seymour  Hicks  is 
coming  to  New  York  again,  under  the 
management  of  David  Belasco.  Hicks  is  a 
prime  favorite  in  London.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  what  New  Yorkers  of  today,  will 
think  of  this  very  English  actor  who  first 
came  to  America  with  the  Kendals,  in  1889. 
He  is  Piccadilly  through  and  through — ap- 
pearance, manner,  voice,  humor  and  all. 


a  play  which  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess in  former  seasons  is  revived,  it  is 
the  customary  plaint  of  the  all-wise  ultra- 
modernists  to  assert  that  the  plot  offends  our 
up-to-date  ears  by  "creaking,"  that  the  dia- 
logue and  situations  are  old-fashioned,  and 
that  those  of  the  original  cast  who  appear 
in  the  new  production  are  not  convincing  in 
their  old  parts.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  said  about  Belasco's 
revival  of  "The  Easiest  Way."  This  pre-war 
drama  of  real  life  has  lost  none  of  its  grip 
in  the  odor  of  moth-balls,  and  Frances  Starr 
brings  the  tears  and  imparts  the  electric 
thrills  just  as  she  always  did.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  some  old  plays  will  bear  revival. 
Otherwise,  what  would  become  of  Shake- 
speare? He'd  be  as  dead  as  Sardou. 


stage  directors  are  such  poor  actors 
themselves  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  theatre.  Although  they  would  not  admit 
it  themselves,  their  performances  demonstrate 
the  fact.  While  they,  fetch  and  carry  emo- 
tions for  others,  they  lose  their  own  no 
doubt,  for  acting  is  two-thirds  conceit  and 
one-third  stage  direction. 


'"THREE  jinx  accidents,  which  Aaron  Hoff- 
man did  not  write  into  his  three-act 
comedy,  "Two  Blocks  Away,"  occurred  the 
second  night  of  its  existence,  to  mar  its 
action,  disconcert  its  actors,  and  upset  the 
audience.  First  of  all,  in  a  scene  between 
Marie  Carroll  and  John  Cope,  JVIr.  Cope  acci- 
dentally dropped  his  cigarette  and  it  started 
a  small  blaze  on  a  wooden  bench  before 
which  they  stood.  They  put  out  the  fire 
before  any  serious  damage  was  done.  Then, 
in  his  best  and  most  effective  climax  scene, 
Barney  Bernard,  familiarly  known  as  "Abe 
Potash,"  but  now  "Nate  Pommerantz,"  cut 
his  hand  badly  when,  in  a  soliloquy  before 
a  mirror,  he  smashes  the  glass,  in  a  rage, 
with  his  cane.  The  audience,  a  bit  unnerved 
by  the  sight  of  flowing  blood,  was  forced  to 
watch  it  flow  unchecked  while  Mr.  Bernard 


made  a  short  curtain  speech.  Returning  to 
the  stage  in  the  next  scene  his  injured  hand 
was  patched  up  with  court  plaster,  which 
persisted  in  coming  off  and  showing  the  bleed- 
ing knuckles.  In  the  last  scene,  Marie  Carrol! 
and  Mr.  Cope  fell  again  under  the  shadow  of 
the  jinx.  The  back  rod  of  a  big  Morris 
chair  in  which  Nate  Pommerantz  was  to  fall 
asleep,  persisted  in  dropping  out,  and  Mr. 
Cope,  assisted  by  Miss  Carroll,  worked  at  it 
for  several  minutes  in  dead  silence.  Finally, 
exasperated,  Mr.  Cope  managed  to  keep  it 
together  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  Mr. 
Bernard,  undoubtedly  warned  off  stage,  was 
obliged  to  fall  asleep  in  it  sitting  up,  rather 
than  lean  back  and  go  crashing  to  the  floor. 
Altogether,  some  night ! 


J  HAVEN'T  the  nerve  to  recommend  it  to 
other  singers,"  said  Galli-Curci,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  the  other  day,  "but 
I  always  drink  water  during  entre'actes 
when  I  am  singing,  and,  strange  to  say,  I 
find  it  satisfies  my  thirst." 


"yHE  son  of  John  Hays  Hammond  sat  next 
to  Louise  Closser  Hale  at  a  dinner  party. 
Their  conversation  drifted  to  theatrical  topics 
and  the  young  man  said :  "There's  an  old 
woman  in  'Miss  Lulu  Belt'  who  is  a  scream. 
I've  gone  to  see  her  seven  times.  Have  you 
seen  her?"  "No,"  replied  Mrs.  Hale,  "I've 
heard  about  Mama  Beit  but  I've  never  seen 
her."  And  the  young  man  did  not  know 
until  next  day  that  he  had  been  talking  to 
"Mama  Bett"  herself. 


""THERE  is  one  theatre  in  town — a  so-called 
intimate  playhouse — that  as  an  object  lesson 
in  what  theatres  should  not  be,  might  well 
be  worth  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  Created  like  a  cave,  an  underground 
room,  small,  dark,  and  absolutely  without 
means  of  ventilation,  it  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  theatregoers.  It  is  an  extremely 
small,  narrow  and  dark  room,  built  like  a 
basement,  with  the  windows  close  up  against 
high,  brick  walls  on  either  side.  At  one  of 
its  recent  performances,  there  was  no  way 
for  a  breath  of  air  to  enter,  with  windows 
and  the  one  small  door  tight  shut,  and  not 
even  electric  fans  in  evidence  to  stir  up  the 
air  a  bit.  The  atmosphere  was  close,  stifling, 
and  the  air  foul  and  heavy.  After  each  act, 
those  in  attendance  rushed  from  their  seats 
and  out  into  the  air.  They  could  be  seen 
pacing  up  and  down  the  sidewalk,  filling  their 
lungs  with  clean  air,  before  they  settled  down 
for  another  act. 
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HAROLD  SETON 

Literature  held  the  Intercut  of 
ttdN  actor  when  he  flnt  came,  here 
from  TiiMiinnlii.  He  IIIIN  contributed 
article*  to  many  magailneii,  nmon| 
them  Th»  THtntrt.  He  then  turned 
to  the  itHffr,  and  tmd  two  ReuftoiM 
with  Leo  Deltrlchnteln,  leading  to  tin 
engngement  with  the  "Poppy  Ood," 
hli  renatlllty  ranging  from  the  rdle 
of  «  French  fop  to  a  Chinaman 


I'hoto  In  1..  Hill 

JOHN  WK8TLKY 

Scheduled  for  u  leading  role 
In  "The  Straw,"  a  play  by 
Kugrne  O'Neill,  opening 
hi>"c  thin  Winter,  thin  well- 
known  fareetir  In  now  play. 
Ing  the  part  of  the  hunband 
In  "Dulcy."  He  WUM  In  the 
production  of  "Twin 


FRANK  MORGAN 

Thin  nctor,  who  played 
Robert  Knowlet'  "The  Tri- 
umph of  X,"  It  u  brother 
of  the  author,  Carlo* 
Wuppermnn,  who  wiw  killed 
In  (iermimy  In  1,8 IP,  Morgan 
belnf  hli  «tn|fe  name 


IMtnto  In  1..  Hill 


JOIR  Rl'UKN 


Thin  prominent  nctor,  *vvn  here  a*  he  appeared  In  "Swordu," 
IN  iiNunlly  Idrntlfled  with  plotureNque  roleN,  A  Frenrhninn  by 
birth,  he  wan  once  a  member  of  flarah  Hcrnhardt'i  company 
Mini,  In  addition,  he  IIIIN  the  honor  of  being  Mary  Niuh'K  IIIIN- 
bund,  having  appeared  with  her  In  "Thy  Name  U  Woman" 


ACTORS      WHO      ARE      IN      THE      LIMELIGHT 
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"DULCY" 

Comedy  in  three  acts  by  George  5.   Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly 

'T'HIS  comedy  of  bromides  made  a  decided  hit  in  Chicago,   utid   now   history   seems   to    be    repeating    itself,   for   New 
Yorkers  are   registering   their  approval   of   it   also.      The  folloiving  excerpts  are   printed  by   courtesy   of   George   C. 
Tyler,    under    whose    direction,    ivith    H.    H.    Frazee,    it    is  presented. 

Copyright  1920  by  George  S.  Kaufman 


THE  leading  character  of  the  play  is  a 
tactless,  bromidic  young  married 
woman,  who  persists  in  saying  and  da- 
ing  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time.  She 
gives  a  week-end  party,  to  which  she  invites 
a  mixed  assemblage — persons  who  cannot 
possibly  find  anything  in  common  with  one 
another.  Then  she  arranges  her  program  for 
the  three  days  so  that  every  guest  shall  be 
thrown  with  the  wrong  companion,  and  plans 
entertainments  which  bore  and  which  in  no 
way  satisfy  the  people  gathered  under  her 
roof.  She  does  not,  however,  confine  her 
activities  to  spoiling  the  fun  of  the  guests, 
but  she  also  makes  trouble,  unintentionally, 
for  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  guests  happens  to  be  a  powerful 
and  influential  man,  who  her  husband,  for 
business  reasons,  wishes  to  cultivate  and 
please.  Dulcy,  or  Dulcinea  Smith,  which  is 
her  proper  name,  meddles,  however,  injects 
herself  into  the  business  end  of  the  party, 
and  for  a  while  it  looks  as  though  her  hiis- 
band  faced  financial  ruin.  She  makes  matters 
worse  by  aiding  and  abetting  the  important 
guest's  only  daughter  in  eloping  with  a  hare- 
brained scenario  writer,  who  is  also  a  guest 
at  her  house  party,  and  by  helping  along  a 
flirtation  between  -the  financier's  wife  and 
another  guest.  Affairs  straighten  themselves 
out  when  it  is  learned  that  the  eloping 
daughter  did  not,  after  all,  marry  the  scenario 
writer,  but  Dulcy's  brother,  instead,  when  a 
lost  pearl  necklace  is  found  by  a  servant 
and  restored  to  its  owner,  and  when  Dulcy, 
further  meddling,  manages  somehow  to  fix 
up  the  strained  relations  existing  between 
her  husband  and  the  financier. 

Dulcy,  on  the  eve  of  her  house  party,  dis- 
cusses, with  her  husband,  the  guests  she  has 
invited. 

DUI.CY  :     Vincent — is  coming. 

SMITH:     Vincent? 

DULCY  :    Yes. 

SMITH:  Vincent— Vincent,  who  the  devil  is 
Vincent  ? 

DULCY:  Vincent  Leach?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber ?  You  and  I  met  him  at  Mrs.  Peabody's 
last  week— you  know,  the  big  scenario 
writer. 

SMITH:     Oh   yes.      Is   he   coming   here? 

DULCY  :     Yes.     Isn't  it  wonderful  ? 

SMITH  :  But  look  here  now — Dulcy,  will  you 
leave  those  flowers  alone,  and  come  here 
and  talk  to  me? 

DTJLCY:    Just  a  minute,  darling. 

SMITH  :  But,  dear,  why  do  you  want  to  mix 
this  man  Leach  up  with  the  Forbes?  Van- 
Dyck  may  be  all  right,  but — 

DULCY:     Ah!   That's  the  secret! 

SMITH  :  But  I  don't  like — secrets.  This  isn't 
a — game. 


DULCY:  Promise  you  won't  tell — cross  your 
heart. 

SMITH:     (Does  so).     Yes,  yes. 

DULCY  :  Well,  then— Vincent  and  Angela- 
like  each  other. 

SMITH:     You   mean — Forbes'   daughter? 

DULCY:  (Nodding).  Isn't  it  wonderful;  So 
I  invited  them  both  here  so  they'll  have  the 
whole  week-end  together.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  can  meet  her  parents.  You  never 
can  tell  what  will  happen. 

SMITH  :  But,  Dulcy  dear — you  don't  know 
Angela  so  well,  and — this  man  Leach — 
what  do  you  know  about  him? 


Photo  White 


Act    I.    Dulcy    (Lynn    Fontanne)    outlines   to 

her  husband   (John   Westley)    another  one  of 

her  hare-brained  schemes. 

DULCY  :  I  know  all  about  him.  He's  a  big 
scenario  writer,  and  just  the  man  for 
Angie.  He's— he's  so  practical,  and  she's  a 
dreamer.  Opposites  should  marry — you 
know  that,  darling. 

SMITH  :    But,  Dulcy,  now— 

DULCY:  And  what  else  do  you  think?  I'm 
going  to  get  him  to  help  me  with  some  of 
my  scenarios  while  he's  here. 

SMITH:     But  why  dear — ? 

DULCY:    To  make  them  better. 

SMITH  :  No,  no — I  mean— why  are  you  try- 
ing to  match  this  fellow  Leach  with  Angela. 
What  do"  you  care  about  it? 


DULCY  :     Don't  you  see  ? 

SMITH  :    No. 

DULCY  :     Can't   you  guess  ? 

SMITH:     No. 

DULCY:  Well,  if  Angie  likes  Mr.  Leach,  and 
marries  him-  - 

SMITH:     Yes. 

DULCY:     And  I  fix  it— 

SMITH:    Well? 

DULCY  :     Well — I'm  your  wife— 

SMITH  :     Now,   Dulcy  dear — 

DULCY:  That  will  make  ,Mr.  Forbes  so 
grateful  that  he'll  have  to  give  you  more 
than  16  2/3%  of  the  percentage.  (Referring 
to  a  business  deal  between  Mr.  Forbes  and 
Smith). 

SMITH:     Good  heavens,   Dulcy — now — 

DULCY:     I  figured  it  all   out  myself. 

SMITH:  But  you  don't  understand,  dear.  Try 
to  see  my  position. 

DULCY:  But  I  do  see  ii.  You  need  Mr. 
Forbes'  help,  and  I'm  going  to  get  it  for 
you. 

SMTTH  :  I  need  it  in  a  business  way,  and  as 
it's  only  in  a  business  way,  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  handle  it  alone — in  office  hours, 
don't  you  see? 

DULCY  :  Well,  Mr.  Forbes  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  you  and  I'm  not  gofng  to  let  him— 
that's  all! 

SMITH  :  But  that  isn't  the  point.  In  the 
position  that  I  am  I  have  to  go  ahead  with 
it.  I  wouldn't  want  anything  to  happen. 
Don't  you  see,  dear,  if  I'm  not  in  that 
merger,  I'll  lose  everything—! 

DULCY:  But  only  16  2/3  per  cent— it's  such 
a  funny  number,  too.  I  don't  see  why  you 
couldn't  get  a  nice  even  number — like 
twenty-five  or  even  fifty? 

After  Smith  and  his  wife  get  through  dis- 
cussing business  and  he  exacts  a  promise 
from  her  that  she  will  not  meddle  in  his 
business  again,  their  guests  begin  to  arrive. 
Dulcy  is  left  alone  with  Forbes: 

DULCY:  I've  got  the  most  wonderful  day 
planned  out  for  you  tomorrow.  You're  go- 
ing to  play  and  play  and  play! 

FORBES  :  Me !  Thank  you  very  much — but 
you  know  I — 

DULCY:    Oh,  but  you  play  golf,  don't  you? 

FORBES:  Well,— ah— thank  you.  It's  been  sc 
long  since — 

DULCY:    You'll       love      our      links— they're 

wonderful. 
FORBES  :    Yes,  but  I've  been  having  a  lot  of 

trouble   with   my   back   lately   and — 
DULCY:    Oh,   really,   that's   too   bad!      What 

you  need  is  exercise.     It  would  be  the  finest 

thing    in    the    world    for   you.       Now,    you 
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VIOLET  HKMINO 

Beloved  by  theatre  fun*, 
who  recall  her  clever 
work  In  'The  Naughty 
Wife,"  "The  Love 
Drive,"  "The  1. 1  e," 
"Under  Cover,"  "Under 
Fire,"  and  "Three  Pace* 
Eut,"  this  popular  lead- 
ing woman  deiervei  a 
better  role  than  the  one 
the  hat  In  "Sonyu" — a 
stereotyped  pciunnt  girl 
who  char  mi  a  nomewhut 
vapid  Prince 


Tkain  U»itt\»t    Dnnfrn. 


I'hotu  Mi«likln 

LILLIAN  ALBERTSON 

Who,   after   »   long  absence,  ha* 

again    returned    to    Broadway    In 

hrr  prenent  highly  emotional  role 

In  "Sl»-fifty" 


Photo  In  I..  Hill 

HILDA  8POKO 

Thin  well-known  leading  woman— an  Bngllih- 
womun  by  birth— U  an  old  favorite  with  our 
theatregoer*,  Thl*  icanon  the  appear*  In  n 
new  play — Colllovet  and  de  Kler«'  comedy, 
"The  Pan,"  at  the  Punch  and  Judy 


Photo  In  I.  H 

KATHLEEN   COMBOH8 

A*  proud  of  her  ability  to  rtmlcr 
good,  old-fashioned  Southern 
waffle*,  an  (he  li  of  her  sueeew 
In  "The  Man  In  the  Making,"  Miss 
Comeghn  come*  from  Shreveport, 
La.  She  ha*  appeared  In  "Potash 
and  Pcrlmutter,"  and  "The  Thir- 
teenth Chair" 


LEADING 


WOMEN        IN 
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NEW        ROLES 


BILL  :     I   won't  tell  'a  soul. 
DULCY  :    See  ? 
ANGELA:    Thank  you. 
BILL:     Where  are  you  going  to  elope  to? 
ANGELA?    Why — where  were  we,  Vincent? 
LKACH:    I  hadn't  thought  about -1t  just  yet. 
DULCY:     There  are  lots  of  places — 
BILL:     How   about   a   marriage   license? 
ANGELA:    Why,   I  don't  know — Vincent? 
LEACH  :     Well,  I  thought  we  might  find  some 

place — 

BILL:     Going  to  take  your   father's  car? 
ANGELA  :    Yes ! 
DULCY  :     You    could    have    had    mine — but    I 

broke  it. 
BILL:     (To  Dulcy).    I  suppose  this  was  your 

idea! 

DULCY:    Well,  I  did  help. 
BILL:     Oh,    yes,     I     could    teh.     (Again     to 
Angela).     Well,  after  you  get   this  license 
and  find  a  minister — 

DULCY  :     Willie,   you   could    help    them    some 
way,   couldn't  you  ?      You   know   where   to 
get  a  license  and  everything. 
LEACH  :     Do  you  ? 
BILL  :    Why — yes. 

DULCY:     See,   that's   just   why    I   told   him. 
BILL  :     I  live  in — Bronxville,  and  I  know  the 
Borough  clerk.     We  could  go  to  his  house 
and  get  a  license. 

DULCY:     Oh,  that  would  be  lovely. 
ANGELA  :    Yes. 
LEACH  :    Yes. 

BILL:  Yes.  Then  I  could  drive  you  where- 
ever  you  wanted  to  go  and  bring  the  car 
back — that  is,  if  Mr.  Leach  wants  it  brought 
back. 

DULCY  :  You  see.  Everything  is  working  out 
fine.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll 
— ah — we'll — ah — what  do  you  suggest, 
Willie? 

BILL:  Is  everything  ready? 
DULCY  :  They  just  have  to  get  their  bags. 
Vincent,  now  you  go  out  and  find  Mrs. 
Forbes  and  tell  her,  then  we'll  all  meet  in 
the  garage  in  ten  minutes.  I'll  go  up  and 
get  Angela's  things  for  her.  Now  let  me 
see — 

They  depart.  Later,  when  Mr.  Forbes  learns 
of  his  daughter's  elopement  he  is  enraged, 
because  he  heartily  despises  Leach.  To  add 
to  the  trouble,  Angela's  pearl  necklace  is  lost 
or  stolen,  and  a  relative  of  S<-huyler  Van 
Dyck,  one  of  Dulcy's  guests  arrives,  and  in- 
forms the  Smiths  that  Van  Dyck,  who  has 
led  them  to  believe  that  he  will  finance  any 
business  deal  Smith  may  have  in  mind,  is 
laboring  under  an  hallucination  that  he  is  a 
millionaire.  The  curtain  goes  down  on  the 
second  act  with  everything,  apparently,  in  a 
hopeless  tangle. 

The  following  morning  when  Dulcy  comes 
downstairs  and  greets  her  guests: 

DULCY  :  Good  morning,  everybody.  All 
ready  for  breakfast?  It's  a  lovely  day,  isn't 
it  ?  Has  anyone  been  out  ?  The  sun  is 
shining;  it's  just  good  to  be  alive.  How 
do  you  feel  this  morning,  Mrs.  Forbes? 

MRS.   FORBES  :    I'm   rather   depressed. 

DUI.CY:  Depressed?  Well,  you  mustn't  be. 
I  have  some,  wonderful  news  for  you.  Yes, 
it's  a  surprise.  Who  do  you  think  will 
be  here  inside  an  hour? 

FORBES  :     A  couple  dozen  reporters,  I  suppose. 


DULCY:     A  bridal  party. 

FORBES  :     So  they  are  married  ! 

DULCY  :  Yes.  Willie  phoned  me  just'  now. 
He  said  they  had  trouble  getting  in  touch 
with  the  license  clerk.  I  suppose. all  those 
people  are  like  policemen — when  you  want 
one  you  never  can  find  one.  Anyway,  they 
got  him  up  at  last  and  they  were  married 
at  midnight. 

MRS.  FORBES  :    Midnight ! 

FORBES:     By  a  Justice  of  the  Peace? 

DUI.CY  :  No,  indeed.  By  Dr.  Carmichel — he's 
one  of  the  finest  ministers  in  Westchester. 
Willie  knows  him  awfully  well,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  did  it  as  a  special  favor.  Wasn't  it 
nice  of  him? 

FORBES  :     Yes,    I   appreciate   it. 

DULCY  :  So  now  you  have  a  genius  in  the 
family,  Mr.  Forbes. 

FORBES:     Is  he  returning  the  car? 
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Act    III.     The   supposed    millionaire    (Gilbert 

Douglas)    is  shown,  by  his  guardian   (George 

Alison)    to.  have  hallucinations. 

DULCY:  Oh,  of  course— they'll  be  here  anv 
minute  now — the  happy  couple. 

FORBES  :     You  can  give  them— the  bridal  suite. 

DULCY:     But— but   where   will   you   sleep? 

FORBES  :  I  shall  be  returning  to  town  as  soon 
as  the  car  arrives.  Mr.  Smith,  I  hope  we 
can  have  a  little  talk  before  I  go. 

SMITH:     Just  as  you  say,   Mr.   Forbes-. 

DUI.CY:  Now,  now,  no  business  before  break- 
fast. Come  along— let's  all  go  in  before 
the  grape  fruit  gets  cold. 

After  breakfast,  when  the  guests  are  again 
assembled   in   the  living  room,   Angela  rushes 
into  the  room  from  the  French  windows: 
ANGELA  :     Father ! 
DULCY:     Well,  here  she  is. 
FORBES  :    Angela ! 

,MRS.  FORBES  :    Angela,  oh  Angela ! 
ANGELA:    Oh,    mother— father ! 
DULCY:     Well—? 
FORBES  :     Are   you — married  ? 
ANGELA:    Yes,  father. 


MRS.   FORBES  :     Oh,   she's  married  I 

FORBES:  Well — where  is  your  husband?  An- 
swer me,  Angela ! 

Bill   enters. 

SMITH:    Hello,  Bill. 

DULCY:    Oh,  hello,  Willie. 

FORBES:     Where  is  Leach? 

ANGELA  :    I  don't  know,  father. 

FORBES:  You  don't  know?  (To  Bill).  Well, 
perhaps  you  can  tell  us ! 

BILL:     (Shaking  his  head).     I'm  sorry. 

FORBES  :  Didn't  you-  help  to  arrange  this  wed- 
ding ? 

BILL  :     Why — yes. 

FORBES:  Well,  don't  you  know  where  th« 
groom  is? 

BILL:.    Sure — I'm  the  groom. 

FORBES  :     You're — why — why— what's   that  ? 

DULCY  :     Gr-gr-groom— Willie ! 

SMITH:    What? 

MRS.    FORBES  :     Why — why — Angela — 

DULCY:     Well— well,  tell  us  about   it.      Good 

heavens !      Willi-~ !      Just   think. 
XN.GELA  :     Oh,   it  was  just  the  most  romantic 
thing   that   ever   happened   in    the   world. 
William — William  just  kidnapped  me,  that's 
all!     Oh,  William! 

FORBES:     Are   you   a — genius? 

BILL:     1   should   say  not. 

DULCY:     He's  a  broker.     Isn't  it  wonderful! 

MRS.  FORBES  :     Oh,  Charlie.     ( To  Mr.  Forbes) . 

.SMITH:  Well,  what  about  Leach — where  is 
he' 

BILL:     I  don't  know. 

DULCY  :     Don't  know  ? 

BJLL:  We  started  from  here  together  all 
right— but— sh — down  the  road  apiece  I  sud- 
denly thought  my  tail-light  was  out.  Mr. 
Leach  was  kind  enough  to  get  out  and  see 
that  everything  was  alright ;  suddenly  the 
darn  thing  started.  I  tossed  his  suitcase 
out  to  him — I  don't  think  you'll  ever  see 
him  again. 

FORBES  :     You're  pretty  damn  clever. 

DULCY  :     /   introduced   them ! 

Angela  and  Bill  leave  the  room  together; 
later  the  butler,  at  first  suspected  of  theft, 
returns  the  pearl  necklace  which  he  found ; 
and  matters  begin  to  get  straightened  out: 

DUI.CY:  Oh,  think  of  Angie  being  a  married 
woman,  and  Willie  a  'married  man.  Now, 
Mr.  Forbes,  you  know  16  2/3  percent,  isn't 
very  much — now  he's  a  relation — a  brother- 
in-law. 

FORBES  :  Well,  I  will  admit  I  wasn't  very 
generous  about  that  deal  of  ours,  or  very 
just.  Smith — 

SMITH:    Yes    sir. 

FORBES:  What  dp  you  say  to  coming  in  with 
me  for  twenty  percent.? 

DULCY  :    Tw.enty ! 

FORBES:     Weil,  then,  twenty-five. 

DULCY  :     Twenty-five ! 

SMITH:     Dulcinea,  that  satisfies  me. 

DULCY:  Does  it?  Well,  if  it  satisfies  Gordon 
— I  don't  mean  to  interfere,  dear.  I  never 
.will  again.  You  can  rely  on  me.  A  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire — once  bitten,  twice  shy. 
(Smith  embraces  her  and  stops  her  tvith  a 
kiss) 

CURTAIN 
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JOSEPHINE  ROYLE 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Edwin 
Milton  Royle,  author  of 
"Launcelot  and  Elaine,"  who, 
as  "the  lily  maid  of  Astol.it," 
inspired  so  much  sympathy  and 
sadness  that  more  would  have 
been  unendurable 
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PEDRO  DE  CORDOBA 

As  Launcelot,  this  distinguished  player's  acting 
was  marked  by  alertness  to  detail  effect,  and 
notable  because  of  its  authoritative  interpretation 
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HENRY    WAOSTAKF    GRIBBLB 

"March  Huret"  I*  thin  author'* 
srcond  full-length  play  to  be  pre- 
sented on  Broadway.  "The  Out- 
ragcou*  Mr*.  I'uliner,"  wiui  hit  flnt 


GILBERT    EMEHY 

riw  author  of  "The  Hero,"  l«  «n 
actor  an  well  iw  u  playwright.  He 
appeared  In  "Scrambled  Wives,"  nnd 
was  lending  man  for  Alice  Joyce  In 
tho  ncrcen  vernlon  of  "Cousin  Kate" 


THOMAS  P. 

ROBINSON 

The  author  of  "The  Sky 

lurk"-    M     Huston     iirchl 
tect — entered    the    play- 
writing     field      through 
designing  icenery 


ChtrUiu  TtlrehlU 


Portrait  by  Victor  Whlti 

SIDNEY  HOWARD 
The  author  of 
"Swordi"  Ii  a  Call- 
fornlan,  and  lerved 
during  the  war  at 
uvlntor 
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WILLIAM   ANTHONY   McOUIRE 
The  uuthor  of  "Six  Cylinder  Love,"  had 
hi*  flrnt  play  produced  while  he  wui  a 

ntudent  at  Notre  Dame  Unlvenlty 
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WIU.IAM  LE  BARON 

Tin1  uiithor  of  "Nobody1*  Money,  .....  I'lic 

Love   l.i'ttcr,"  etc.,  keepn  to  his   record 

of  turning  out  four  play*  u 


NEW       PLAYWRIGHTS       CAPTURE 
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BROADWAY 


Tlittlri 
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LYNN  FONTANNF. 

Ai  the  bromldlc  Duley  In  tin-  play  of  thitt  niunr,  thU  Kn«ll.h 

prdtc(f(?c  of  Kllcn  Terry  nhnwn  \wrne\1  a  comedienne  of  the 

flrat  runk.    Htic  vketchen  thU  very  hunioroun  r6le  with  a  wweet, 

penuniilve,  kindly  ipntleneN*  that  (lUariim  nil  oppoiiltlon 
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FLORENCE 
O'DENISHAWN 

In  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Cyclamen  Tree,"  in  the 
/iepfeld  Follies,  this 
dancer  gives  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of 
terpsichorean  virtuosity 
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HUBERT   STOWITTS 


This  American  dancer  in 
Pavlowu's  ballet  is  thrice 
blessed:  not  only  has  he 
a  splendid  physique,  bin 
masculine  beauty;  and  n 
fine  sense  of  rhythm 


HELEN    GRINELL 


i'hoto  Nicholas  Muray 


This  dancer,  formerly  at  the 
Criterion,  is  at  present  charm- 
ing out-of-towners  with  her 
graceful  litheness,  in  "Aphro- 
dite," now  on  tour 
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MLLE.       MARLEY 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Foklne  Ballet  at  the  Hippo- 
drome   this   season    is   the    remarkable    dancing   and  striking 
pantomimic    work    of    this    talented    Russian    artist,    a    pupil 
of  the  Chalif  School 
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MAW.K   HTANTOX 

"Hiimmh"  IH  tlu>  pood,  old  inline  to 
which  (his  n  MI  Id  rcNpowlN  when 
cntlp<l  for  In  "Honor*  Arc  Kvcn," 

to    srrvc    luncheon    (If    In-Ill^    U    KtlitfC 

cocktail 


Ll'CILLK  LA  VKHNK 

Not  only  miiiilcurcd  the  imlU  of  her 

Idle,  luxury  Invlnf'  Mistress  In  "Duck 

\'nf"    hut    muwer*    telephone    cnlli 

ui  well 


ADKLB   HOLLAND 

An   thr    !•'  IT  nch   niiilil.   Ill    " 
(it'rtli''H  (Jurtrr,"  look*  ijiilti1  cut  nine. 
INK  In  lirr   chic   si'r\li'i'   iinlfomi 


MRS.  JACQUKH   MARTIN 

This  innld  Is  not  yoiin)(  nnd  |x<tlli>,  Init  «hr 

l«  n  fnvorltc  with  the  finiilly  K\W  him  xcrvi'd 

for    «o    loiin   In    "Thi1   Triumph   of    X" 


»KNNKTT 

off   the    burnt    cork    of    "The 
Yenr,"  nnd  iiuccpt*  Ncrvlcc  n« 
'nli   R(»oney,  In   "The   Wheel" 


Mntif  liy  Mtrfttrtt  Vili 


MA  It  ION   KKItUY 

An  tlie  colored  innld  In  "The  KiinleHt  Wny." 
known  UN  much  iiltotit  pinvntlekelK  UN  die 
does  nhout  her  ml»trcM' 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


EMPIRE.  "BLOOD  AND  SAND." 
Play  in  4  acts  by  Tom  Gushing. 
Produced  Sept.  20  with  this  cast: 


Garabato 

A  Room  Attendant 

Dr.  Ruiz 

Alvarez 

Juan  Gallardo 

Don  Jose 

Antonio 

Entarnacion 

Senora  Josefina 

Rosario 

Juanillo 

Pepe 

Dona  Sol 

El  Xacional 

Marques  De  Miura 


John  Rogers 

Edward  Norris 

Louis  Calvert 

F.  D.  Daton 

Otis  Skinner 

William  Lorenz 

Guy  Nichols 

Octavia  Kenmore 

Eleanor  Seybolt 

Madeline  Delmar 

Fred  Verdi 

Martin  Broder 

Catherine  Calvert 

Romaine  Callender 

Chas.  N.  Greene 


Condesa  'De  Torrealta  Shirley  Gale 

Dona  Sarasate        Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 

\  S  far  as  the  men  are  concerned, 
•**  expert  exponents  of  the  emo- 
tional drama,  in  these  days,  are  few 
and  far  between.  For  the  truly 
capable,  we  must  turn  to  those  who 
gained  their  valuable  education  in 
the  days  some  time  past.  One  of 
these,  not  as  young  as  we  would  have 
him,  but  by  the  glint  and  glam- 
our of  his  assured  art  successfully 
hiding  his  years,  is  Otis  Skinner, 
who  returns  to  the  stage  of  the 
Empire  to  enact  with  bustling  grace, 
emotional  elation  and  vivid  feeling 
the  role  of  Juan  Gallardo,  premier 
matador  of  Spain. 

It  is  an  established  axiom  that  the 
successful  dramatizations  of  books 
are  infrequent,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
only  fair  to  record  that  from  the 
voluminous  pages  by  the  Spanish 
novelist,  Blasco  Ibanez,  Tom  Gush- 
ing has  evolved  a  straight-forward, 
serviceable  drama  depicting  with 
skill  and  gripping  theatrical  force 
the  essential  high  lights  in  the  life 
of  the  intrepid  bull  fighter,  who, 
loving  above  his  station,  met  his 
untimely  fate  through  his  mad  in- 
fatuation. He  is  seen  in  all  the 
vain-glorious  effrontery  of  his  pam- 
pered adulation — ignorant,  supersti- 
tious, boastful  and  sensual.  He  falls 
under  the  spell  of  Dona  Sol  who 
treats  him  as  a  mere  experience. 
To  win  her  back  by  his  daring,  he 
throws  prudence  to  the  winds,  is 
gored  by  a  bull  and  dies  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife  who  deceives  him,  the 
delirious  matador  believing  it  is 


Dona  Sol  who  is  soothing  his  final 
moments. 

In  the  depiction  of  these  various 
moods,  Mr.  Skinner  acts  with  com- 
pelling enthusiasm  and  fine  technical 
resourcefulness.  It  is  a  characteri- 
zation brilliant  in  its  illuminating  de- 
tail. It  is  a  large  and  competent 
company  that  has  been  engaged  for 
his  support.  Catherine  Calvert  plays 
the  siren.  Were  her  physical  rest- 
lessness curbed,  the  impersonation 
would  gain  in  distinction.  But  it  is 
^an  alluring  picture  of  seductiveness 
which  she  presents.  The  faithful, 
devoted  wife  is  acted  with  moving 
force  by  Madeline  Delmar,  while 
clear-cut  sketches  are  presented  by 
John  Rogers  as  the  matador's  fatal- 
istic dresser,  Louis  Calvert  as  the 
doctor  who  glories  in  the  sanguine 
features  of  the  Corrida,  Octavia 
Kenmore  as  a  shrewish  sister  and 
Romaine  Callender  as  a  picador,  the 
hero's  faithful  and  devoted  friend 
and  comrade. 


GEORGE  M.  COHAN'S.  "A  BILL 
OF  DIVORCEMENT."  Play  in  3  acts  by 
Clemence  Dane.  Produced  Oct.  10 
with  this  cast : 


Margaret  Fairfield 
Hester  Fairfield 
Sydney  Fairfield 
Bassett 

Gray  Meredith 
Kit  Pumphrey 
Hilary  Fairfield 
Dr.  Allott 
Rev.  Pumphrey 


Janet  Beecher 

Ada  King 

Katharine  Cornell 

Lillian  Brennard 

Charles  Waldron 

John  Astley 

Allan  Pollock 

Arnold  Lucy 

Fred  Graham 


EVERY  now  and  then  there  comes 
along  a  play  that  commands 
instant  attention,  a  play  that  takes 
hold  of  your  imagination,  your  en- 
tire mental  and  physical  being,  with 
a  grip  of  steel — a  play  harrowing  in 
its  theme,  perhaps,  merciless  in  its 
philosophy,  yet  as  vital  and  soul- 
searching  as  any  of  the  sociological 
dramas  of  Ibsen  or  Strindberg.  You 
may  not  agree  with  the  dramatist's 
conclusions,  you  may  leave  the  thea- 
tre with  an  unpleasant  taste  in  your 
mouth,  but  you  will  agree  that  here 
is  a  great  play,  flawlessly  written, 
superbly  acted,  a  play  that  you  must 
see  at  any  cost. 

The   thesis   is   this :      Is   a  woman 
justified   in   obtaining   a   divorce,   re- 


marrying and  closing  her  heart  to 
all  pity  if  her  shell-shocked  husband, 
confined  in  an  insane  asylum  for 
sixteen  years,  recovers  his  reason 
and  comes  home  completely  cured? 
The  action  takes  place  in  the 
England  of  tomorrow — the  year 
1932 — when  the  author,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  her  play,  has  Parliament  en- 
act a  law  permitting  a  woman  to 
divorce  a  man  who  has  been  pro- 
nounced incurably  insane. 

Margaret  Fairfield  married  Hilary 
Fairfield  when  she  was  only  seven- 
teen. She  realizes  now  she  never 
loved  him.  But  it  was  war  time  and 
she  was  carried  away  with  war  en- 
thusiasm. Hilary  goes  to  France 
and  is  badly  shell-shocked.  A  strain 
of  insanity  in  the  family  aggravates 
his  case,  and,  pronounced  incurably 
insane,  he  is  committed  to  an 
asylum  where  he  remains  sixteen 
years. 

Margaret,  meantime,  has  devoted 
her  life  to  bringing  up  her  daughter, 
Sydney,  a  saucy,  cigarette-smoking 
flapper  of  the  approved  1932  model. 
Cheeking  her  rather  phlegmatic 
mother  and  her  old-fashioned  aunt, 
whose  life  is  made  a  burden  by  what 
she  considers  her  niece's  scandalous 
behavior,  Sydney  has  theories  of  her 
own  concerning  li;fe,  especially  in 
regard  to  eugenics  and  babies — 
theories  discussed  quite  freely  with 
Kit,  a  nice,  wholesome  boy  who 
thinks  that  he'd  like  to  marry  her. 
Margaret,  the  mother,  tired  of  her 
lonely  life,  has  become  deeply  at- 
tached to  Gray  Meredith — a  robust, 
handsome,  wealthy  neighbor.  They 
are  to  be  married  in  a  few  days. 
Margaret  looks  forward  to  a  new 
life  of  love  after  the  tragedy  that 
lias  darkened  and  embittered  her 
days. 

It  is  Christmas  morning.  The 
bells  are  chiming.  Margaret  has 
gone  to  church.  The  telephone  rings. 
Sydney  answers  and  learns,  to  her 
consternation,  that  Hilary,  her 
father,  has  escaped  from  the  asylum 
and  is  on  his  way  home.  The 
doctors  admit  they  could  not  keep 
him,  anyway,  as  he  is  completely 
cured. 

Presently,    Hilary    comes    in — still 
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in  the  forties  but  shabby,  tired  look- 
ing, white-haired;  a  pitiful,  broken 
figure  of  a  man.  He  does  not  know 
Sydney,  but  inquires  for  his  wife. 
Presently,  when  Margaret  returns 
from  church,  he  stands  there,  arms 
extended,  waiting  for  a  warm  wel- 
come after  his  return  from  the  dead. 
Margaret's  welcome  is  of  the  chilli- 
est. Has  this  man  come  back  only 
to  rob  her  of  her  promised  happi- 
ness? Hilary  sees  that  he  is  not 
wanted  and  asks  what  he  has  done 
to  deserve  such  treatment.  She  ad- 
mits she  never  loved  him  .and  is 
about  to  marry  another.  He  is  furi- 
ous and  threatens  to  kill  the  man. 
Then  he  calms  down  and  throws 
himself  on  her  mercy,  reminding  her 
of  his  suffering  and  that  this  is  the 
only  home  he  has.  Conscious- 
stricken,  Margaret  for  a  brief 
moment,  sees  where  her  duty 
lies.  She  soothes  the  poor  for- 
lorn figure  sobbing  at  her  feet,  and 
writes  Gray  that  she  will  not  marry 
him. 

But  the  good  resolution  does  not 
last.  The  attraction  for  the  man 
she  really  loves  is  stronger  than  the 
sense  of  duty  to  the  father  of  her 
child.  At  this  critical  juncture,  it 
is  the  sophisticated  flapper  who 
steps  in  to  solve  the  difficult  prob- 
lem. True  to  her  eugenic  convic- 
tions, she  has  declined  to  marry  Kit. 
Is  there  not  insanity  in  her  blood? 
She  will  not  bring  babies  into  the 
world.  Her  mother  shall  go  to 
marry  the  man  of  her  choice,  while 
she  (Sydney)  will  stay  and  comfort 
her  father. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  with  which 
of  his  protagonists  the  dramatist 
herself  has  most  sympathy.  •  But 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  where 
sympathy  belongs.  Common  hu- 
manity gives  it  not  to  the  slacker- 
wife,  so  intent  on  her  own  selfish 
happiness  that  she  cares  nothing 
about  what  may  happen  to  her  young 
daughter  and  the  husband  she  swore 
to  stand  by  "for  better  or  for 
worse,"  but  to  the  poor,  broken 
devil  who  served  his  country  well 
on  Flanders  fields.  All  one  can  hope 
is  that,  once  married,  Margaret's  new 
husband  turns  out  a  wife  beater. 
She  will  have  richly  deserved  it. 

Janet  Beecher  plays  with  reserve 
and  quiet  dignity  the  part  of  the 
callous,  self-seeking  wife.  Charles 
Waldron  Is  satisfactory  as  the  cad 
of  a  lover  too  intent  on  his  own 
happiness  to  heed  the  suffering  of 
another.  Katherine  Cornell  is  wholly 
delightful  as  the  cheeky,  young 


flapper  and  Ada  King  contributes  an- 
other of  her  admirable  old-maiden- 
aunt  portraits. 


HENRY  MILLER.   "THE  WHITE- 
HEADED   BOY."      A   comedy   in   three 
acts  by  Lennox  Robinson.    Produced 
Sept.  15  with  this  cast: 
Mrs.  Geoghegan  Maureen  Delany 

George  Sydney  Morgan 

Peter  Harry  Hutchinson 

Kate  Norah  Desmond 

Jane  Suzanne  McKernan 

Baby  May  Fitzgerald 

Denis  Arthur  Shields 

Donough  Brosnan  J.  A.  O'Rourke 

John  Duffy  Arthur  Sinclair 

'Delia  Gertrude  Murphy 

Hannah  Christine  Hayden 

Aunt  Ellen  Marie  O'Neill 

THOUGH  it  might  appear  that 
"The  White-Headed  B  o  y" 
would  primarily  be  of  interest  to 
those  of  the  country  from  which  he 
hails,  he  is  so  admirably  introduced 
by  the  celebrated  company  of  Irish 
players  from  the  Abbey  Theatre  of 
Dublin,  that  he  cannot  help  but  find 
a  place  in  every  one's  heart.  The 
Irish  players  know  how  to  act. 
There  is  nothing  theatric  about  them. 
They  live  their  roles,  and  love  them, 
and  have  got  close  under  the  skin  of 
them.  They  are  all  excellent  come- 
dians, and  interpret  cleverly  all  the 
little  colloquialisms  used  by  Irish 
men  and  women,  and,  of  course, 
they  know  well  the  Irish  character. 
The  audience  is  taken  straight  into 
the  kitchen  of  an  Irish  family,  and 
what  they  witness  is  a  chunk  out  of 
the  lives  of  its  members.  A  white- 
headed  boy,  in  Ireland,  means  the 
spoiled  darling  of  a  household. 
Arthur  Shields  is  this  particular 
petted  son,  whose  mother  makes  all 
the  members  of  the  family  sacrifice 
themselves  to  his  needs  and  desires. 
Shields  is  a  good-looking  Irish  lad, 
with  a  gladsome  manner,  but  the 
best  acting  of  all  was  that  done  by 
Sydney  Morgan  in  the  role  of  the 
eldest  son,  on  whose  shoulders  fall 
all  the  burdens  of  the  family.  He 
is  so  natural  in  his  annoyance  and 
anger,  and  his  furrowed  face  so 
quickly  takes  on  genuine  expressions 
of  dismay,  that  it  is  a  delight  to 
watch  his  every  action.  Marie 
O'Neill,  in  a  character  role  of  an 
old-maid  aunt,  has  been  much  criti- 
cized for  her  farcical  work,  being 
charged  with  buffoonery,  but,  taking 
her  work  all  in  all,  it  is  quite  on  the 
same  high  plane  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  excellent  company.  Not 
to  go  and  see  this  play  is  to  admit 
that  you  have  no  taste  for  the  best 
the  theatre  has  to  offer. 


RITZ  THEATRE.  "BLUEBEARD'S 
EIGHTH  WIFE."  Faroe  in  4  acts  by 
Alfred  Savoir,  Englished  by  Charl- 
ton  Andrews.  Produced  on  Sept.  20 
with  this  cast: 

The  Mar'quis  De  Briac     Ernest  Stallard 
Lucienne  Anne  Meredith 

John  Brandon  Edmund  Breese 

-Monna  Ina  Claire 

Albert  De  Marceu  Barry  Baxter 

Mile.  George  Leonore  Harris 

M.  Kay  Jules  Epailly 

A  Secretary  Philip  Tonge 

THIS  farce  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman  who  shares  the  al- 
most universal  continental  belief  that 
all  Americans  are  multi-millionaires, 
able  to  acquire  everything  that  fancy 
dktates — even  the  purchase  of  as 
many  wives  as  they  desire.  John 
Brandon,  a  part  played  by  Edmund 
Breese,  in  a  decidedly  breezy  man- 
ner, is  the  Yankee  type  as  seen 
through  Boulevard  spectacles.  He 
has  already  survived  seven  wives — 
chiefly  by  way  of  the  divorce  court — 
and  now,  while  stopping  at  the  hotel 
in  Biarritz,  he  is  attracted  to  the  love- 
ly daughter  of  the  impecunious  Mar- 
quis de  Briac.  The  American  doesn't 
allow  his  amatory  plans  to  be  de- 
layed by  a  formal  proposal.  He  goes 
straight  to  the  impecunious  Marquis 
and  declares  bluntly  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  marry  his  daughter.  The 
French  nobleman  is  struck  dumb  as 
well  he  might  be,  but  what  can  he 
do?  Creditors  are  pressing  him 
closely  and  after  all,  it's  a  wonder- 
ful match  for  his  daughter.  Monna 
thinks  so,  too,  and  she  consents  to 
become  Mrs.  Brandon  the  eighth  on 
condition  that,  in  case  of  any  rup- 
ture, he  settles  on  her  400,000  francs 
— a  mere  bagetelle  as  the  exchanges 
go. 

When  Act  II  opens,  the  couple 
have  been  married  six  months  and 
quarrels  are  incessant.  Callers  who 
visit  the  apartment  are  alarmed  at 
the  violence  of  the  American's  tem- 
per, evident  by  loud  shouting  in  the 
closed  bedroom,  accompanied  by 
smashing  of  bric-a-brac.  Brandon, 
by  this  time,  is  sick  of  his  bargain 
and  is  ready  to  get  out  and  go 
hunting  for  his  ninth.  Monna,  mean- 
time, encourages  the  attentions  of 
Albert  de  Marceu,  who  seeks  an  ad- 
venture but  is  seriously  alarmed  for 
his  own  safety  when  Monna  enter- 
tains him  at  a  champagne  supper  in 
her  bed-room.  John  Brandon,  jeal- 
ous, pretends  to  go  on  a  journey, 
but,  returning  secretly,  surprises 
Monna  and  her  companion.  Not  too 
drunk  to  fear  the  husband's  wrath, 
Albert  is  at  his  wits  end.  The  re- 
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sourceful  Monna  comes  to  the  res- 
cue. She  has  an  idea.  "Get  un- 
dressed," she  commands.  ''Every- 
thing?" he  gasps.  "Everything,  in- 
cluding your  pants,"  So  Albert 
crawls  under  the  covers  and  lies 
shivering  when  Brandon  bursts  in 
the  room. 

From  here  on  the  play  begins  to 
lose  interest  because  it  drops  the 
satire  and  becomes  sentimental.  In- 
nocent of  wrong  doing,  Monna  is 
really  in  love  with  her  strenuous 
husband  and  has  resorted  to  this 
manoeuver  to  win  John's  affections, 
in  which  she  succeeds. 

Ina  Claire  handled  very  skillfully 
and  with  considerable  charm  the 
roleoof  the  wife.  Edmund  Breese 
acted  with  vigor  the  role  of  the 
husband,  but  seemed  a  trifle  mature 
for  the  part.  Barry  Baxter,  remem- 
bered in  a  somewhat  similar  role  in 
"One  Night  in  Rome,"  was  excellent 
as  Albert. 


NATIONAL.  "MAIN  STREET." 
Play  in  4  acts,  from  Sinclair  Lewis' 
novel,  by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and 
Harriet  Ford.  Produced  Oct.  5 

with  this  cast : 


Dave  Dyer 

Sam  Clark 

Adolph  Valborg 

Vida  Sherwin 

Juanita  Haydock 

Cy  Bogart 

Myrtle  Cass 

Rita  Simons 

Maud  Dyer 

Erik  Valborg 

Guy  Pollock 

Dr.  Will  P.  Kennicott 

Carol 

Mrs.  Clark 

Ezra  Stowbody 

Harry  Haydock 


Bert  Melville 
William  T.  Clark 
Charles  P.    Bates 
Marie  Pettes 
Marion  Hutchins 
Clif  Heckinger 
Marvee  Snow 
Ruth  G.  Clark 
Eva  Lang 
Xorval  Keedwell 
Everett  Butterfield 
McKay  Morris 
Alma  Tell 
Maud  Nolan 
Elmer  Grandin 
Boyd  Agin 


T  AM  that  rara  avis,  a  man  who 
•*•  finished  "Main  Street."  Without 
going  into  the  unnecessary  question 
of  how  many  nods  the  book  cost  me 
en  route  to  the  end,  I  can  say  that 
its  dramatization  achieves  the  un- 
usual distinction  among  stage  prod- 
ucts of  its  kind  of  being  the  equal 
of  the  novel  in  all  respects  and  its 
superior  in  many.  In  other  words, 
Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford 
have  done  a  good  job.  I  don't 
see  how  they  could  possibly 
have  done  better  with  the  material 
given  them,  inasmuch  as  "Main 
Street,"  the  novel,  though  punctu- 
ated with  a  variety  of  dramatic 
episodes  which  are  used  to  good 
effect  in  the  play,  is  as  guiltless  of 
plot  as  Gopher  Prairie  of  culture. 


The  play  is  to  the  novel  very 
much  as  the  camera  obscura  is  to  a 
broad  landscape.  It  condenses  and 
so  seems  to  perfect.  It  embodies 
the  same  pungent  satire  on  language 
and  behaviour  for  which  Mr.  Lewis' 
book  became  a  best-seller  in  towns 
that  wanted  to  see  themselves  as 
others  did.  The  opening  lines  of 
the  first  act,  Dave  Dyer  and  Sam 
Clark's  conversation  about  the 
weather,  suffices  to  give  us  the 
"Main  Street"  atmosphere  that  Mr. 
Lewis  is  at  pains  to  develop  over 
hundreds  of  pages;  again,  a  few 
moments  of  Sam  Clark's  dull  chatter 
about  the  number  of  miles  he  went 
in  his  flivver  gives  an  audience  ample 
conviction  that  these  people  before 
it  are  dull  and  hopeless. 

For  the  rest,  we  find  ourselves 
with  two  important  characters  to 
observe,  quite  enough  for  dramatic 
purposes,  inasmuch  as  Doc  Kenni- 
cott represents  all  Gopher  Prairie 
and  Carol  all  opposition  to  Gopher 
Prairie.  The  clash  is  the  clash  be- 
tween these  two,  and  the  play- 
makers  are  clever  enough  to  have 
dwelt  on  this  one  theme  and  nothing 
else. 

The  effort  to  bring  in  a  scene 
actually  on  Main  Street  meets  with 
slight  success.  The  first  act  is 
largely  for  this  reason  weak  and 
unreal.  The  set  (a  poor  one)  sug- 
gests a  Number  3  "Way  Down 
East"  troupe.  Not  until  the  second 
act  do  we  get  a  sense  of  actuality 
when  in  the  Kennicott  home  we  be- 
hold Carol's  party  to  the  "set"  under 
way,  and,  in  a  subsequent  scene  in 
their  bedroom,  witness  a  marvellous- 
ly done  quarrel  between  the  too- 
eager  Carol  and  her  admirably  good- 
natured  husband.  I  have  seldom 
seen  in  the  theatre  a  more  masterly 
depicted  "slice  of  life"  than  Act  2 
of  "Main  Street."  Thanks  to  the 
almost  inspired  playing  of  Alma  Tell 
and  McKay  Morris,  its  realism  rises 
head  and  shoulders  over  anything 
that  comes  to  one  out  of  the  pages 
of  the  novel. 

The  cast  is  admirable  throughout. 
Mr.  Morris  gives  an  extraordinarily 
real  performance  of  the  amiable,  un- 
couth Kennicott  and  Miss  Tell  has 
brilliant  moments  as  his  wife.  One 
has  the  difficult  task  of  having  to 
sympathize  with  both  of  them  even 
in  their  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  play  and 
the  playing  of  these  two  performers 
that  the  sympathy  problem  is 
handled  admirably  throughout.  Also 
worthy  of  special  notice  are  William 


T.  Clark  as  Sam  Clark;  Eva  Lang 
as  Maud  Dyer,  and  Everett  Butter- 
field  as  the  lawyer  Pollock. 


MUSIC  BOX.  "Music  Box 
REVUE."  Spectacular  entertainment 
in  two  acts.  Words  and  music  by 
Irving  Berlin.  Produced  Sept.  22 
with  these  principals: 

Florence  Moore,  Joseph  Santley,  Sam 
Bernard,  William  Collier,  Ivy  Sawyer, 
Wilda  Bennett,  Emma  Haig,  Richard 
King,  Chester  Hale,  Helen  Xewcombe, 
Hugh  Cameron,  Rose  Rolando.  Paul 
Frawley,  Helen  Lyons,  and  others. 

A  WONDERFUL  show  in  a  su- 
perlatively beautiful  new  thea- 
tre— that  was  the  verdict  regarding 
the  entertainment  in  the  new  music 
hall  built  by  Sam  Harris  and  Irving 
Berlin  in  West  45th  Street. 

New  York  has  so  many  luxuri- 
ously appointed  theatres  that  the 
acquisition  of  one  more  docs  not 
necessarily  excite  us  even  when  the 
usher  that  escorts  you  with  fine 
dignity  to  your  seat  wears  white 
satin  knickerbockers.  It's  the  show 
that  concerns  us  most  here  and  that, 
my  masters,  is  something  to  gaze 
at.  For  sooth,  such  ravishingly 
beautiful  tableaux,  such  gorgeous 
costuming,  such  a  wealth  of  comedy 
and  spectacular  freshness,  such  a 
piling  up  of  Pelion  on  Ossa  of 
everything  that's  decorative,  daz- 
zling, harmonious,  intoxicatingly 
beautiful  in  the  theatre — all  that  and 
more  was  handed  out  in  a  pro- 
gramme that  seemed  to  have  no 
ending! 

Sam  Bernard  and  William  Collier 
are  the  chief  fun  makers.  In  their 
act  "Nothing  But  Cuts"  and  again 
in  "Home  Hunting,"  their  gift  for 
impromptu  humor  is  seen  at  its 
best.  The  rehearsal  scene  is  a  trifle 
long,  but  so  funny  it's  worth  it. 

Florence  Moore  is  a  sheer  delight 
in  an  amusing  act  "Under  the  Bed" 
and  again  covers  herself  with  lau- 
rels in  a  clever  curtain  monologue. 
Joseph  Santley  and  Ivy  Sawyer  are 
charming  in  an  elaborate  feature 
"Dining  Out"  with  novel  stage  de- 
vices, and  in  "Words  Mean  Noth- 
ing" an  amusing  feature  of  Act  II, 
Wilda  Bennett,  Wm.  Collier,  Joseph 
Santley  all  distinguish  themselves. 

The  tableaux  are  truly  superb, 
notably  "The  Fan"  with  its  striking 
background  of  black  silk  and  flash- 
ing jet.  "The  Ball  Room"  with  its 
dancing  numbers,  "The  Legend  of 
the  Pearls"  with  Helen  Lyons,  all 
add  to  the  astonishing  array.  Al- 
together, some  night ! 
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AMBASSADOR.  "BLOSSOM 
TIME."  Musical  play  in  3  acts. 
Music  from  melodies  of  Schubert. 
Book  and  lyrics  by  Dorothy 
Donnelly.  Produced  Oct.  3  with 
this  cast : 


Mitzi 

Bellabruna 
Fritzi 
•Kitzi 
Mrs.  Kranz 
Greta 

Baron  Franz  Schober 
Franz  Schubert 
Kranz 

Von  Schwind 
Binder 
Erkmann 
Count  Sharntoff 
Hansy 
Novotny 


Olga  Cook 
Zoe  Barnett 
Dorothy  Whitmorc 
Frances  HalHday 
Ethel  Branden 
Emmie  Nicias 
Howard  Marsh 
Bertram  Peacock 
William  Danforth 
Eugene  Martinet 
Lucius  Metz 
Perry  Askain 
Yvan  Servais 
Irving  Mels 
Robert  Paton  Gibbs 


TF  the  rafters  of  the  Club  Mont- 
•*•  martre  begin  to  ring  with  the 
melodies  of  Franz  Schubert  that 
much,  at  least,  will  have  been  done 
in  the  good  cause  of  American 
culture  by  "Blossom  Time."  This 
deftly  done  musical  play  (imported 
from  the  Continent)  will  bring  good 
music  to  thousands  for  the  first  time 
in  their  life.  It  is  a  pity  that  Herr 
Schubert's  music  should  have  been 
somewhat  distorted  by  paraphrasing 
and  done  frequently  in  tempos  ex- 
cruciating to  the  highly  susceptible 
ear,  but  it  is  there  just  the  same, 
wholly  recognizable  and  wholly 
lovely.  For  all  of  which,  the  in- 
genious idea  of  writing  a  musical 
show  around  the  life  of  a  great  com- 
poser is  responsible.  At  least,  if  we 
haven't  a  Schubert  today,  it's  far 
better  to  seek  some  way  of  using 
the  good  music  of  an  old  master 
than  always  the  dull  and  empty  stuff 
that  pours  year  in  and  year  out  from 
Tin  Pan  Alley. 

Of  all  the  Schubert  lieder,  his  ex- 
quisite "Serenade"  is  most  faithfully 
rendered  in  an  admirable  number  by 
four  friends  of  the  master  who  sing 
•  for  him  in  the  Prater  the  master- 
piece he  has  just  composed.  Again, 
Schubert  himself,  sings  his  "Ave 
Maria"  as  he  composes  it  in  fever- 
ish haste  to  the  dictation  of  an  in- 
spiration that  surges  to  him  from  the 
skies.  These  are  the  best  musical 
moments  of  the  play,  though  every 
number  is  captivating.  It  is,  per- 
haps, unfortunate  that  the  master's 
greatest  chef  d'oemre  should  have 
been  used  for  the  worst  garbling,  a 
motif  of  the  rare  "Unfinished  Sym- 
phony" being  woven  into  a  waltz 
sufficiently  intact  to  make  the  time 
of  it  a  bit  harrowing  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  original. 

"Blossom  Time"  is  good  entertain- 
ment. Though  barren  of  genuine 
comedy  lines,  enough  laughs  are  to 


be  found  from  William  Danforth's 
saying,  "Suspicious !"  to  keep  an 
audience  in  good  humor.  Incident- 
ally, there  are  a  few  good  dramatic 
moments  that  do  not  seem  as  ridicu- 
lous as  those  usually  sandwiched  in- 
to musical  productions.  Bertram 
Peacock,  as  a  remarkably  true-to- 
life  Franz  Schubert,  is  at  his  best 
in  those  scenes  when,  plunged  into 
hopelessness  over  his  vain  love  for 
a  girl  who  is  bethrothed  to  another, 
he  turns  to  his  "eternal  mistress," 
Music,  for  consolation. 

The  production  has  been  well  put 
on  and  directed,  and  Mr.  Peacock's 
fellow  singers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
well  in  the  picture.  Howard  Marsh  is 
a  pleasing  Franz  Schober,  handling 
his  numbers  in  excellent  taste  but 
using  a  peculiar  fortissimo  every 
now  and  then  while  singing  that  is 
injurious  to  the  effect  of  ease  that 
he  otherwise  conveys.  Olga  Cook 
made  Mitzi,  the  heroine,  a  very  real 
person,  and  sang  well.  Yvan 
Servais  handled  admirably  a  small 
dramatic  part.  But  honors  go  to 
William  Danforth  for  accomplish- 
ing that  difficult  task  of  making  a 
humorless  comedy  part  appear  enor- 
mously amusing. 

Don't  miss  "Blossom  Time !" 


GLOBE.  "THE  LOVE  LETTER." 
Musical  play  in  three  acts.  Music 
by  Victor  J  a  c  o  b  i.  Libretto  by 
William  Le  Baron.  Produced  Oct. 
4  with  this  cast : 


Michael 

Julien 

Head  Waiter 

Eugene  Bernard 

Countess  Irma 

Miriam  Chariot 

Madame  Chariot 

Richard  Kolnar 

Aline  Moray 

Philip  Delma 

Waiter 

Bus-Boy 

Marie 

Gina 

Zena 

Betty  Parker 

Ambassador 


Townsend  Ahern 

Henry  White 

Charles  Lawrence 

Will  West 

Marjorie  Gatesoti 

Carolyn  Thomson 

Katherine  Stewart 

Fred  Astaire 

Adele  Astaire 

John  Charles  Thomas 

Elliott  Roth 

Roger  Davis 

Alice  Brady 

Irma  Irving 

Dorothy  Irving 

Jane  Carroll 

Tom  Fitzpatrick 


TF  opening  night  indications  can 
-*•  be  regarded  as  important,  a  real 
operetta  will  be  one  of  the  dominat- 
ing features  of  the  present  season. 
This  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
still  recall  the  delights  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  and  rejoice  in  sheer 
melody,  beautiful  voices  and  roman- 
tic plot.  All  these  are  to  be  found 
in  "The  Love  Letter,"  which  is 
founded  on  a  modified  version  of 
the  Franz  Molnar  comedy  "The 
Wolf,"  known  previously  as  "The 
Phantom  Rival." 

The  production,  as  a  whole,  gives 
one    the    impression    of    abundance 


and  distinction.  The  cast  includes 
many  gifted  players;  the  settings  by 
Joseph  Urban  have  the  distinctive 
cjiarm  that  is  nearly  always  his. 
Then,  too,  there  are  rich  countless 
nuggets  of  humor  stowed  away  in 
the  William  Le  Baron  dialogue  and 
in  the  lyrics. 

The  plot  is  slightly  reminiscent  of 
"The  Tales  of  Hoffman,"  for  the 
hero  appears  in  three  different 
guises,  as  a  famous  diplomat,  a 
great  soldier,  a  renowned  artist  and 
a  lackey.  These  changes  gave  John 
Charles  Thomas  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  showing  his  skill  as  an 
actor  and  singer.  He  has,  above  all, 
the  personable  qualifications  which 
make  him  an  ideal  romantic  hero, 
and,  in  addition,  a  voice  of  great 
beauty,  clear,  even  in  quality,  and 
capable  of  taking  on  great  tonal 
warmth. 

Other  melodious  numbers  were 
"Twiddle  Your  Thumbs,"  "I'll 
Return  For  You,"  the  lovely  waltz, 
"We  Were  In  Love,"  "Upside 
Down,"  and  "Dreaming."  Surely 
this  is  a  goodly  number  of  hits  for 
one  show. 

Individual  hits  must  be  credited  to 
those  captivating  dancers,  Fred  and 
Adele  Astaire,  who  have  developed 
a  fine  comedy  power;  Will  West, 
happily  returned  to  America,  and  at- 
tractive Marjorie  Gateson  and 
Carolyn  Thomson. 


BELASCO.  "THE  RETURN  OF 
PETER  GRIMM."  Play  in  three  acts 
by  David  Belasco.  Produced  Sept. 
21,  with  this  cast: 


Peter  Grimm 

Frederick 

James  Hartman 

Andrew  MacPherson 

Rev.  Henry  Batholom 

Col.  Tom  Lawton 

Willem 

Kathrien 

Mrs.  Batholommey 

Marta 

The  Clown 


David  Warfield 
John  Sainpolis 
George  Wellington 
Joseph  Brennan 
mey  William  Hoag 
John  F.  Webber 
Richard  Dupont 
Miriam  Doyle 
Marie  Bates 
Marie  Reichardt 
David  Malcom 


F  the  two  psychic  dramas  of 
this  early  season,  the  revival 
of  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm," 
in  which  David  Warfield  appeared 
for  the  first  time  ten  years  ago,  is, 
of  course,  the  most  notable.  Mr. 
Belasco's  play,  in  which  the  old 
dutch  tulip  grower,  Peter  Grimm, 
returns  to  take  back,  after  death,  the 
unfair  promise  he  exacted  from  a 
young  niece,  during  his  life,  is  of 
exceptional  interest  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First    and    foremost    of    these,    of 
course,    is   the   appearance   of    War- 
field,     always     an     especial     favorite 
(Continued   on   page  416) 
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Tlinlrt    Magalixt.    Dtctmbtr,    Ifll 


TONY   SARG   ALSO   GOES   TO  THE   PLAY 


' 


"Every  man  should  rule  his  own  game  of  Patience,"  says 
the  ancient  proverb,  or  at  least  if  it  doesn't,  it  ought  to. 
Infatuation  ripens  into  deep  disgust  at  a  moment  like 
this,  and  Lord  Porteous,  in  "The  Circle,"  played  by 
John  Drew,  says  so  with  as  much  brutality  as  the  draw- 
ing room  permits,  to  Lady  Kitty  (Mrs.  Leslie  Carter), 
whose  vixenish  tricks  don't  seem  nearly  so  enthralling 
as  they  did  thirty  years  ago  when  he  eloped  with  her. 
And  it  doesn't  improve  matters  any,  as  he  points  out. 
to  have  her  ex-husband,  played  by  Ernest  Lawford. 
blowing  down  his  neck. 


No  matter  what  the  good 
people  do  they  can't  throttle 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  malicious 
gossip,  played  by  Alice 
Johnson,  who  causes  all  the 
trouble  in  "Thank  You." 
She  is  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing evils  the  nice  minister 
has  to  contend  with,  but  he 
may  as  well  get  used  to  it; 
the  public  is  going  to  if 
the  deluge  of  Main  Street 
dramas  continues,  for  the 
gossip  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  drama  of  our  old  home 
towns. 


Florence  Moore  has  played  in 
bedroom  farces  so  long  that  she 
knows  now  just  what  the  well- 
dressed  bed  should  contain. 
The  men  under  the  bed  in  "The 
Music  Box  Revue"  are  of  no 
particular  importance  except  to 
her  husband  in  the  piece,  as  she 
indicates  when  she  gives  the  or- 
der, "Every  man  for  himself." 


Here  we  present  Bertram 
Peacock  in  "Blossom  Time" 
in  the  full  flower  of  his  vo- 
cal cords  as  Franz  Schubert. 
He  offers  a  great  moral  les- 
son to  modern  composers  on 
Broadway  if  they  are  inter- 
ested in  that  sort  of  thing, 
for  even  after  his  epoch- 
making  serenade  he  doesn't 
swagger.  The  play  proves 
among  other  things  that 
Schubert  realized  that  his 
Moment  Musical  would 
never  be  safe  from  toe 
dancers. 
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SCARLET  ROLES  OBJECTIONABLE  TO  WOMEN 

Laura  Hope  Crews  finds  no  fun  in  pretending  to  be  just  plain  bad 

By  CAROL  BIRD 


IT  is  not  a  pleasant  matter — this  being 
branded  with  the  Scarlet  Letter — even  in 
a  play-world  back  of  the  footlights.  No 
matter  that  the  shameful  mark  is  visible 
only  during  a  few  hours  of  acting,  it  sears 
even  in  that  short  time.  The  roles  of  wanton 
women — especially  when  those  wantons  have 
no  redeeming  features — are  not  enviable  ones. 
There  isn't  any  fun  in  pretending  to  be  just 
plain  bad,  even  though  it  helps  along  the 
box-office  receipts. 

Whenever  an  actress  or  an  actor,  for  that 
matter,  depicts  in  a  play  a  character  which 
is  not  fine,  but  in  whom  baseness  is  all  too 
apparent — an  immoral  woman,  a  thief,  a 
trickster,  a  liar,  a  swindler,  a  vampire — there 
are  those  in  the  audience  who  wonder  how 
she  or  he  cares  for  such  a  role.  How  can 
the  well-known  actress  feel  any  sympathy  for 
the  unlovely  type  of  woman  she  portrays? 
Why  does  the  popular  actor  want  to  be, 
though  only  for  a  short  space  of  time,  a 
crook?  Would  they  not  prefer  to  be  cast  in 
different  roles — delineate  fine  men  and  women, 
with  likeable,  noble,  kindly  characteristics? 

Laura  Hope  Crews,  who  has  turned  down 
many  roles  because  she  absolutely  refuses  to 
portray  despicable  types,  answers  all  of  these 
questions.  Miss  Crews,  who  is  at  present 
playing  the  part  of  a  charming,  clever,  ami- 
able wife  in  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  at  the 
Garrick,  tells  humorously  of  some  of  her 
battle  scenes  with  managers  and  playwrights 
who  tried  to  force  upon  her  roles  she  dis- 
liked. 

STILL  retaining  much  of  the  archness  of 
manner,  and  whimsical  mannerisms 
which  she  brings  into  her  role  of  Olivia 
Marden,  in  the  Theatre  Guild  production, 
Miss  Crews,  after  a  matinee  performance, 
sat  in  her  dressing  room  and  reminisced 
about  "parts" — parts  she  had  adored,  those 
she  had  loathed,  some  she  had  refused,  and 
others  that  she  most  assuredly  intends  to  if 
they're  ever  offered  her. 

"Fortunately,  managers  and  producers  have 
permitted  me  to  be  a  'nice  woman'  most  of 
the  time,"  said  Miss  Crews.  "I've  been 
allowed  to  stick  to  straight  comedy,  and  have 
pretty  well  managed  to  stay  out  of  the  paths 
of  wickedness.  But  I've  been  bad  several 
times.  Oh,  yes,  indeed !  There  was  my  role 
in  "The  Havoc,"  for  instance — a  terrible 
role.  How  I  loathed  it !  I  was  the  immoral 
wife,  who  was  vile  enough  to  be  guilty  of 
misconduct  under  her  husband's  roof.  I  dis- 
liked that  wife  exceedingly,  and,  believe  me, 
I  had  nothing  in  sympathy  with  her. 

"I  always  try  to  find  the  fine  qualities  in 
characters  which  I  portray.  It  makes  every- 
thing so  much  easier.  When  I  find  something 
likeable  about  a  woman  I  am  to  be,  I  can 
put  ever  so  much  more  sympathetic,  genuine 
interest  into  my  work.  I  tried  so  hard  to 
find  one  single  streak  of  goodness  in  the 
wife  of  'The  Havoc,'  but  I  couldn't.  She 


was  simply  a  bad  woman,  unprincipled,  lack- 
ing in  all  moral  understanding,  satisfied  to  be 
just  bad  and  nothing  more.  I  never  woke 
up  in  the  morning,  during  the  run  of  that 
play,  nor  went  to  bed  at  night,  but  what  I 
dreaded  the  thought  of  going  through  an- 
other performance. 

"Once  I  was  summoned  to  a  well-known 
manager's  office,  and  he  greeted  me  affec- 
tionately. I  had  never  before  been  greeted 
so  by  a  manager.  Somehow  I  have  always 
been  treated  with  dignity  and  respect.  No 
manager,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever  called  me 
'Dearie'.  I  had  heard  that  many  actresses 
have  these  experiences,  but  they  had  never 
been  mine  before.  Though  it  annoyed  me, 
I  felt  that  I  was  merely  having  one  of  those 
little  disagreeable  experiences  that  others 
had  had,  and  turned  the  subject  into  business 
channels. 

THE  manager  was  enthusiastic.  He  had  a 
wonderful  pa/t,  for  me,  he  said.  I 
asked  him  quietly  to  explain.  He  burst  out : 

'Well,  you  see,  it's  this  way,  you're  to  be 
a  very  sophisticated  woman,  and  teach  the 
Goldie  Girls  the  ways  of  the  world.  Fine 
thing!  Great!  You'll  like  it.' 

"I  was  stunned,  rendered  speechless.  The 
Goldie  Girls — though,  of  course,  this  is  not 
their  correct  names — had  nothing  to  learn 
from  anybody  about  the  world,  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  They  knew  their  little  old  world 
from  A  to  Z,  and  then  backwards.  But 
I  didn't  go  into  detail.  I  just  murmured 
something  about  feeling  that  I  couldn't  teach 
the  Goldie  Girls  a  single  thing,  and  left  that 
office  in  a  hurry. 

"Then  there  was  the  time  I  had  an  offer 
that  made  Mother  exceedingly  indignant. 
Dear  old  girl,  she's  the  most  prescious  mother 
in  the  world,  but  absolutely  devoid  of  a  sense 
of  humor.  Why,  I  recall,  even  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  and  came  home  with  what  I 
thought  was  a  funny  yarn  or  recital  about 
something  or  other  that  had  happened,  Mother 
would  look  serious  and  say  something  like : 
'Why  it  can't  be  possible !'  I  used  to  practice 
all  sorts  of  funny  things  to  tell  her  just 
to  see  if  I  couldn't  possibly  make  her  laugh, 
but  I  never  succeeded." 

Miss  Crews  picked  up  a  small  photograph 
from  her  dressing  table,  and  studied  the  fine, 
pictured  face,  with  its  many  interwoven  lines, 
affectionately. 

YES,  Mother  was  terribly  angry  when  I 
came  home  and  told  her  about  this 
particular  role  that  had  been  offered  to  me. 
You  see,  when  I  was  summoned  to  the  man- 
ager's office,  Mother  sent  me  forth  with  good 
wishes  for  a  splendid  role.  She  and  I  have 
always,  more  or  less,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy of  putting  a  good  jinx  on  any  business 
appointment  I  have  ever  had.  Well,  we 
crossed  our  fingers  for  luck,  and  I  went  out 
with  high  hope  in  my  heart. 


"Somehow,  I  had  some  sort  of  a  premoni- 
tion that  all  was  not  going  to  be  well  when 
I  entered  that  manager's  office,  and  found 
six  or  seven  smiling  men  assembled  there, 
together  with  the  author  of  the  play.  The 
author  opened  the  conversation  thus : 

'My  dear  Miss  Crews,  we  have  just  the 
part  for  you.  I  was  determined  that  no 
other  woman  should  portray  this  particular 
character  of  my  new  play.  It's  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  you.' 

"As  I  welcome  'splendid  opportunities',  I 
smiled,  bowed  myself  happily  into  the  office, 
and  sat  down. 

"  'Go    on,    please,    I'm    interested,'   said    I. 

"  'Well,'  interrupted  the  manager,  'it's  this 
way.  In  this  play  you're  to  be  a  fallen 
woman,  and  at  midnight  you  accost  a  man, 
handing  over  to  him  a  pair  of — 

"But  he  got  no  further.  I  was  disgusted. 
I  had  been  asked  to  play  the  role  of  a  street- 
walker. It's  an  ugly  word,  but  somehow  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  as  good  a  substitute.  I 
can't  recall  exactly  what  I  did.  I  only  re- 
member that  I  got  up,  murmured  something 
to  the  effect  that  I  wouldn't  do  at  all  for  the 
part,  and  hurried  home  to  break  the  sad  news 
to  Mother. 

"  'Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it  to  be  this 
time?'  she  asked,  smiling  expectantly.  'A 
woman  of  the  streets — just  a  common  girl  of 
the  streets,"  I  told  her,  and  then  the  storm 
burst.  I  never  told  her  again  about  any 
offers  like  that.  She  was  satisfied  that  I  had 
bowed  myself  out  of  an  engagement,  though, 
in  that  case. 

VICIOUS  women  are  not  the  only  types 
I  hate  to  portray.  I  dislike  being  cast 
as  a  stupid,  weeping,  or  vapid  woman.  I 
particularly  dislike  to  be  a  weeping,  tearful 
woman.  Though  my  part  in  'The  Tyranny  of 
Tears,"  with  John  Drew,  was  the  best  of  all 
the  crying  roles,  I  could  have  liked  it  better 
had  the  tears  been  unnecessary.  However, 
that  wife  who  tyrannized  over  her  husband 
by  touching  the  tear-tap  every  time  she 
wanted  to  gain  anything,  or  make  him  con- 
cede to  her  wishes,  wasn't  exactly  stupid, 
even  though  'teary.'  She  was  clever,  in  her 
way,  shrewd  and  designing. 

"There  have  been  times  when  I've  had  to 
portray  just  stupid  women — women  without 
intelligence  of  any  sort,  or  wit,  or  humor. 
I'm  impatient  with  that  type  of  woman  in 
real  life,  and  so  I  am  not  keen  to  imitate  her. 

"But  the  many  times  I've  been  cast  as  a 
clever,  keen,  woman,  possessed  of  sparkling 
wit  and  resourcefullness,  has  made  up  dozens 
of  times  over  for  those  other,  less  desirable 
roles.  I  like  and  admire  the  particular  type 
of  woman  I  delineate  in  'Mr.  Pim  Passes 
By,'  and  so  I'm  happy  every  minute  of  the 
time.  I  look  forward  to  each  performance 
with  zest.  Olivia  Marden  is  a  woman  of 
intellect.  She  is  (Continued  on  page  432) 
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BRONISLAW 
HUBERMAN 

This  Polish  violinist,  only  a 
boy  prodigy  when  last  heard 
here,  made  his  American 
re-appearance  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  Oct.  17 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

PAUL    KOCHANSKI 
Distinguished   Polish   violin- 
ist    who     made    his     debut 
here    last    February. 


FERENC  VECSEY 
Hungarian  violinist, 
once  a  pupil  of 
Joachim,  who  made 
his  appearance  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Nov.  1 


( Below) 

EDDY  BROWN 
Talented  American  violinist 
heard  In  New  York  this 
season.  He  made  hU  flrst 
appearance  early  this  month 
in  Carnegie  Hall 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


FRANCIS 
MacMILLEN 
After    an    absence 
of  five  years,   due 
to  war  service,  this 
American    violinist 
made  his  first  ap- 
pearance  in   New 
York,  Oct.    14 


(Oval) 

JASCHA 
HEIF1TZ 

The  Russian  wiz- 
ard, who  makes 
his  first  appear- 
ance in  Carnegie 
Hall,  Dec.  17 


Photo  Koshiba 


KRE1SLER 
This  popular  Austrian 
violinist,  long  a  victim 
of  war  conditions,  re- 
turns here  to  exercise 
again  his  potent  per- 
sonalitv 


O  Mishkin 


ERIKA   MORINI 

In    America    for    her    second    season,   this   Viennese 
artist   will   appear    in   recitals,   also   as   soloist   with 

the    big   orchestras 


VIOLINISTS       WHO       WEAR       THE       PURPLE 
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IN     THE     SPOTLIGHT 


(Below) 
RALPH  SIPPERLY 

This  snappy  comedian,  who  made 
a  decided  hit  as  the  automobile 
salesman  in  "Six  Cylinder  Love," 
is  nothing  if  not  versatile.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  minstrel 
troupes,  choruses,  ballets,  has  ap- 
peared in  250  musical  comedies, 
stock  companies,  and  operas.  His 
more  recent  work  was  in  "Nothing 
But  the  Truth,"  "A  Prince  There 
Was,"  and  "The  Meanest  Man  in 
the  World" 


Photo  White 


(Right) 
ALEXANDER  ONSLOW 

Who  has  the  rdle  of  the  chief 
temperamentalist  of  "March 
Hares,"  is  an  Englishman.  He 
gives  an  exhibition  of  tempera- 
ment which  is  explosive,  and 
maintains  a  continuous  whirl- 
wind speed  which  delights  his 
audiences  throughout  the  entire 
play.  He  came  to  America  in 
1914  with  Cyril  Maude,  in 
"Grumpy."  He  has  played  the 
lead  in  "The  Cinderella  Man," 
"Her  Country,"  "Honor  of  the 
Family,"  and  "French  Leave" 


BLANCHE  FRIDERICI 

After  a  number  of  years  of  teach- 
ing dramatic  art,  Miss  Friderici, 
whose  work  as  the  crotchety 
mother,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  "The  Hero,"  joined 
a  stock  company.  She  has  handled 
many  character  roles,  among  them 
parts  in  "Zarah,"  "Omar  the  Tent 
Maker,"  and  "39  East" 


Photo  White 


BECKY  CAUBLE 


North  Carolina  girl  who  made  a  decided 
hit  as  the- bride  in  "Tangerine" 


Goldberg 


Photo  Apeda 
RONALD   ADAIR 

Brought  over  from  London  es- 
pecially to  play  the  part  of 
Tarzan,  in  "Tarzan  of  the 
Apes,"  this  actor  was  associ- 
ated for  several  years,  in  his 
early  stage  days  in  England, 
with  Bombardier  Billy  Wells, 
heavyweight  boxer  in  a  vaude- 
ville sketch,  knuckle  fighting. 
For  the  last  eighteen  years  he 
has  been  on  the  stage,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  under 
Chas.  B.  Cochran  as  master  of 
ceremonies  at  his  championship 
boxing  contests  in  London. 
He  will  have  a  strong  character 
part  in  "The  Right  to  Strike" 
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Theatre   Magatine.   Utceiubcr 


A  scene  from  "The  Golden  Doom,"  produced  by  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club 
of  Hongkong,  China.     The  rich  setting  is  in  purple  and  green  with  a  luminous 
blue  sky  showing  beyond  the  door,  when  opened. 


THE 


AMATEUR 


STAGE 


By  M.  E.  KEHOE 


A  production  by  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club  is  always  one  of  the  events  of 
the  Hongkong  season.  Their  plays  stimulate  an  interest  in  art  in  this  Northern 
China  colony,  lifting  the  audiences  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  often 
drab  in  the  tropics.  The  sumptuous  settings — the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Sinclair, 
under  whose  supervision  the  plays  are  produced,  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  success  of  Duusany's  "Compromise  of  the  King  of  the  Golden 
Istas,"  shown  above.  The  set  in  red  and  gold  lacquer,  dimly  lit  in  blue,  is 
an  unusually  effective  background  for  the  gorgeous  Oriental  costumes  worn 
by  the  players. 
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The  Production  of  Greek  Plays   In   Schools 


By  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  and  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 


MODERN  educational  method,  with  its 
insistence  upon  the  drama  as  the 
finest  all-round  means  of  developing 
human  character  and  citizenship,  is  turning 
its  attention  once  again,  this  time  with  the 
enriched  experiences  of  scientific  psychology, 
towards  the  drama  of  ancient  Greece,  which 
best  exemplified  those  virtues.  Travelling,  as 
we  frequently  do,  from  college  to  college, 
we  find  this  everywhere,  and  are  invariably 
asked:  How  shall  we  awaken  our  students 
to  the  wonder  of  these  unsurpassable  master- 
pieces of  antiquity?  The  answer  is:  Act 
them.  Now  the  proper  presentation  of  Greek 
plays,  having  due  regard  for  classical  in- 
tegrity and  modern  appeal,  requires  a  special 
kind  of  theatre — preferably  an  out-door 
theatre ;  and  here  our  college  authorities 
generally  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  ex- 
pense. Moreover,  with  certain  magnificent 
Graeco-Roman  structures  in  mind,  they  often 
object:  What's  the  use  of  marble  backgrounds 
for  Shakespeare  or  Bernard  Shaw?  Even 
for  Greek  plays,  what  use  are  they  for  the 
likftra  of  Euripides,  the  Prometheus  I'inctus? 
If  there  could  he  contrived,  they  say,  some 
inexpensive  affair,  suited  to  every  kind  of 
play,  ancient  and  modern ;  available  also  for 
such  college  functions  as  May-day  festivities, 
commencement  exercises  and  the  like,  the 
idea  might  be  entertained.  We  consider  the 
suggestion  sound ;  and  in  the  out-door  theatre 
we  are  now  building  at  Millbrook,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  work  in  the  drama  department 
of  the  Bennett  School  of  Applied  Arts,  we 
deal  with  it. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  our  out- 
door theatre  comes  rather  in  the  way  of  a 
climax  than  a  commencement.  With  th:  best 
will  in  the  world  to  hide  our  Hellenic  en- 
thusiasms under  the  bushel  of  geographical 
inaccessibility,  people  keep  finding  us  out ;  and 
they  must  be  seated.  Our  present  adorable 
Little  Theatre,  three  years  old,  equipped  with 
every  convenience,  still  serves  admirably  our 
local  audiences  of  five  hundred ;  and  for  open 
air  performances  hitherto,  there  has  always 
been  the  adjacent  greensward  with  its  audi- 
torium of  bleachers.  But  now  that  this  outer 
world  is  knocking  at  our  doors,  especially 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  when 
we  give  the  Greek  plays,  further  effort  is 
forced  upon  us.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  our 
experience  may  prove  helpful  to  other  small 
communities,  that  we  proceed  briefly  to  de- 
scribe our  theatre,  and  something  about  the 
production  of  Greek  plays  for  modern  audi- 
ences. We  will  begin  with  the  theatre. 
*  *  * 

^S  may  be  seen  from  the  plan  on  the 
page  opposite,  it  includes  a  Stage,  Or- 
chestra, two  Parodoi  or  entrances,  and  an 
Auditorium.  The  three  former  are  of  turf, 
perfectly  level,  well-kept,  closely-mown :  the 
latter  of  wood. 

Commencing  then  with  the  staee,  we  are 
abolishing  the  customary  marble  facade  alto- 
gether. It  is  costly:  not  fifth-century  Greek: 
it  limits  the  repertory.  Instead,  we  are  sur- 
rounding the  stage  with  an  arc  of  shrubs, 


In  the  January  Iwue,  Sheldon  Cheney 
Will  Write  the  Third  iu  This  Series  of 
Important  contributions  to  "The  Ama- 
teur Stage"  Department.  Hi*  Article 
on  THE  OUTDOOR  THEATRE  and  it* 
possibilities  is  authoritative;  and  Colleges 
and  Communities  in  general  will  find 
it  inspirational 

leaving  openings  for  entrances,  trees  being 
planted  at  effective^  distances  behind.  Already, 
we  have  a  forest  in  the  rear ;  and  the  spot 
chosen  takes  advantage  particularly  of  three 
big  ash  trees,  twenty-seven  feet  apart,  whose 
far-reaching  branches  lend  a  fine  shadowing 
to  the  background.  Two  clumps  of  Lorn- 
hardy  poplars  define  the  proscenium.  This 
gives  us  a  stage,  thirty  feet  deep,  seventy- 
eight  feet  wide.  As  it  stands,  it  will  serve 
for  many  outdoor  plays  and  pageants.  For 
Greek  plays,  it  is  easy  to  fix  temporary  struc- 
tures, representing  the  palace  of  Oedipus  or 
Admetus,  Electra's  hut,  or  the  rocks  of 
Prometheus. 

The  stage  is  raised  two  feet  above  the  or- 
chestra ;  and  is  approached  by  three  concrete 
steps,  each  with  a  tread  of  fourteen  inches, 
the  topmost  running  off  into  the  parodoi  as  a 
binding  wall,  the  two  lower  terminating  with- 
in the  orchestra. 

The  diameter  of  the  Orchestra  is  forty- 
five  feet,  including  a  narrow  concrete  walk 
all  round,  level  with  the  turf.  This  gives 
ample  space  to  set  off  the  choral  dances. 
We  have  been  doing  them  indoors  in  a 
smaller  area.  The  Parodoi  are  eight  feet 
wide,  and  from  the  point  where  the  wall  de- 
flects backwards,  they  rise  gradually  to  the 
height  of  the  stage,  swallowing  up  the  wall 
where  the  poplars  begin. 

*        *  * 

rJ>HE  Auditorium  is  constructed  on  five  sides 
of  an  octagon,  and  will  accommodate  950 
people.  This  is  the  number  best  suited  to 
our  purposes  and  our  purses.  Each  of  the 
nine  tiers  rises  fifteen  inches,  the  depth  be- 
ing two  and  a  half  feet.  At  the  four  places 
indicated  on  the  plan,  there  are  steps,  three 
feet  wide.  Five  places  are  provided  for  the 
Priest  of  Dionysos  and  his  acolytes.  Light- 
ing for  the  stage  comes  from  small  chambers 
underneath  the  auditorium  at  the  points 
marked  A :  for  the  orchestra,  from  the  points 
marked  B.  The  stairways  are  for  late- 
comers and  exits :  before  the  performance, 
the  audience  will  be  admitted  by  the  parodoi. 
The  altar  of  Dionysos  in  the  centre  of  the 
orchestra  is  removable.  The  outside  of  the 
auditorium  is  treated  on  simple  Greek  lines. 
and  stuccoed.  Shrubs  will  conceal  the  stair- 
ways and  other  places :  maples  at  intervals 
will  encircle  it. 

So  much  for  the  theatre.  Let  us  -now  turn 
our  attention  to  that  one  of  its  several  uses, 
the  presentation  of  Greek  plays — the  tragedies 
in  particular. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Greek 
play  is  not  a  Broadway  production.  It  is  a 
religious  ceremonial,  wrought  to  the  loftiest 


pitch  of  dramatic  passion,  spiritual  signifi- 
cance and  beauty.  It  is  a  Mass  written  for 
the  cathedral  church  of  Athens,  and  the  ritual 
counts  as  much  as  the  artistry.  Let  us  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  put  in  a  plea  for 
integrity  to  the  author.  Cutting,  interpola- 
tion, re-arrangement  won't  do :  to  the  Greeks 
"action"  meant  rather  more  than  physical 
bustle,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  talent  to  im- 
prove on  Sophocles.  No,  the  long  "talky" 
speeches  must  be  spoken  faithfully  to  the 
bitter  end :  the  soliloquies,  the  moralizings, 
the  "queer"  dances,  the  stichomythies,  all 
must  be  endured:  and  rhe  result  will  be  a 
thrill  such  as  audiences  today  seldom  receive. 
When  not  played  in  the  original,  only  the 
best  translations  should  be  used.  If  they 
have  to  be  prepared  specially,  they  should  be 
done  with  an  eye  to  actual  performance  by 
some  scholar  capable  of  actable  English,  who 
can  convey  ironies  and  subtleties  of  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  words.  Differences  of  style  should 
be  observed :  the  Isaiah-like  austerity,  the 
archaism  of  Aeschylus :  the  sublime  good 
form  of  Sophocles:  the  equally  sublime  vul- 
warity  of  Euripides;  and  the  presentation 
keyed  accordingly.  The  producer  might  well 
add  classic  understanding  to  his  repertory 
of  accomplishments,  the  knack  of  interpreting 
ancient  thought  without  disruption  of  historic 
atmosphere.  The  actor  might  acquire  classic 
tone  and  gesture  to  reveal  his  meaning,  the 
serenity  of  the  classic  mask  to  hide  his  face. 
The  costumes  and  accessories  should  result 
from  a  special  course  of  study  and  invention, 
archaeological  in  the  root,  stylistic  in  the 
blossom.  Lastly,  there  must  be  added  an 
entirely  novel  scheme  of  musical  composi- 
tion ;  an  attempt  to  revive  or  recreate  some- 
thing of  the  passion,  the  power,  the  compel- 
ling loveliness  of  the  antique  choral  dance ; 
and  plenty  of  time. 

*        *  * 

^J  OW  all  of  this  lies  well  within  the  scope 
of  any  good  modern  school,  if  the  de- 
partments work  together :  particularly  so  in 
schools  devoted  to  the  applied  arts,  rather 
than  college  preparatory  courses.  We  our- 
selves are  perhaps  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the 
co-operation  of  three  such  gifted  artists  as 
Miss  Eleanor  Clarke  for  our  scenes  and  cos- 
tumes; Mr.  Horace  Middleton  for  our  music, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Gage  for  the  devising  and 
directing  of  the  choral  dances.  In  illustra- 
tion of  our  next  point,  we  must  mention 
further  the  work  of  Mr.  Middleton  and  Miss 
Gage ;  because  in  all  our  experience  of  Greek 
plays,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  we 
consider  that  they  have  solved  most  satisfac- 
torily the  difficult,  but  enchanting,  problem  of 
the  Chorus. 

The  problem  briefly  is  this :  to  find  a  medi- 
um, simple  without  thinness,  primitive  with- 
out pedantry,  diversified  without  loss  of  unity, 
whereby  to  convey  to  modern  audiences  the 
passionate  equivalent  of  an  ancient  religious 
and  artistic  emotion :  all  this  by  the  aid  of 
fifteen  performers,  singing  and  dancing  at  the 
same  time,  with  simple  instrumentation. 
(Continued  on  page  436) 
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Above; 

The  lovely  setting  of  (he 
recently  completed  Greek 
Theatre  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  showing  the 
University  buildings  in 
the  background 


Photo  Alice  Boughtoo 
Above: 


A  Greek  play  produced  by 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and 
Edith  Wynne  MatthUon,  in 
the  Little  Theatre  at  the 
Bennett  School  of  Applied 
Arts 


Right: 

Plan  of  the  Greek  Theatre  at 
the  Bennett  School  of  Ap- 
plied Arts,  designed  by 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
Described  on  Opposite  Page 
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Community    Dramatic    Activities 

By  ETHEL  ARMES 
Community     Service,    Inc. 


CHRISTMAS   SUGGESTIONS 

A  LITTLE  Christmas  play  that  touches 
the  heart  and  i»  perhaps  destined  to 
be  given  this  holiday  season  in  many 
communities  is  "Fiat  Lux"  (Let  there  lie 
light),  a  modern  mystery  play  in  one  act. 
It  is  simple,  impressive  and  beautiful.  There 
are  but  four  characters  with  the  "Christmas 
Waits," — the  group  of  carol  singers. 

The  time  is  Christmas  Eve  of  the  present, 
and  the  place  the  interior  of  a  one-room 
cottage  on  a  mountain  side.  A  fire  burns 
fitfully  in  an  open  fire-place  over  which  is 
the  portrait  of  a  woman.  The  play  is  so  easily 
staged  that  it  can  be  produced  in  any  hall, 
Inrgc  room  of  a  parish  house,  or  in  almost 
any  home.  Could  the  stage  actually  open  into 
outdoors,  through  door  or  window  it  would 
be  especially  effective. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  simply  the  por- 
traxal  of  an  experience  that  has  come  to 
people  everywhere  since  the  Great  War  (as 
for  centuries  before ! )  when  sorrow  has  shad- 
owed countless  homes.  And  in  the  age-old 
truth  that  Death  opens  the  heart  there  is 
found  the  miracle  that  gives  this  play  its 
pathos  and  its  power. 

The  father  in  the  play  has  not  become 
reconciled  to  the  heart-breaking  death  of  his 
soldier  son  in  France  with  the  A.E.F.  His 
motherless  daughter,  a  crippled  child,  has  also 
died  after  years  of  endless  pain.  They — and 
their  mother — were  all  in  all  to  him.  Now 
mere  is  nothing  left — of  life,  or  belief  in 
immortality  or  Spirit  of  the  Unseen — or  in 
any  kindliness  of  thought  or  deed  human  or 
Divine.  Christmas  Fve  finds  the  old  man  just 
as  every  other  night  finds  him — utterly  bereft 
— alone  on  bitter  seas. 

Down  in  the  valley  far  below  his  hut, 
church  bells  sound  the  Christmas  chimes.  In 
all  of  the  village  houses  Christmas  candles 
glow,  Yule  logs  burn, — but  for  the  lonely 
grief-burdened  man  there  is  no  light.  And 
all  about  his  house  inside  and  out  it  is  bare 
and  cold  and  dark.  He  turns  aside  from 
Father  Ambrose  who  visits  him  with  kind 
intent  and  plea  that  he  place  lighted  candles 
in  the  windows  of  his  lonely  hut  to  guide 
the  carol  singers  up  the  mountain  road  to 
siny  in  the  new  settlement  upon  the  ridge. 
He  refuses.  Father  Ambrose  leaves.  The 
man  closes  bis  door  to  the  singers  and  tram- 
ples out  his  fire. 

It  is  so  dark  outside  that  a  little  lame  girl 
hastening  to  join  the  waits  falls  and  loses  her 
crutch.  The  man  cannot  be  deaf  to  her  piti- 
ful cries  so  he  ministers  to  her  as  she  to 
him.  Then  later  a  soldier  lad  with  a  wound 
abo\c  his  left  breast  also  stumbles  in  the 
d.irk  outside  his  hut.  and  the  old  man  lets 
him  in.  How  like  these  two  are  to  his 
daughter  and  his  son  ! 

\re  they  the  >ouls  of  his  Beloved  Dead? 
They  bring  into  the  father's  hollow  eyes  a 
vision  of  his  lost  children.  In  service  for 
them  his  heart  is  opened.  Their"  words,  from 
the  Spirit  World  itself,  blaze  for  him  a  new 


path  in  Life's  maze.  It  is  they  who  place 
the  lighted  candles  in  his  cottage  windows. 
It  is  (hey  who  restore  light  to  his  blind  eyes, 
and  peace  to  .his  heart. 

The  lonely  little  home  high  on  the  mountain 
side  turns  into  a  star,  a  place  of  hope  and 
faith  and  light  and  human  charity  under  the 
sun. 

There  is  the  story — the  whole  of  it.  If 
ever  there  was  a  Christmas  message  for 
today  for  all  churches,  all  schools,  all  places 
and  people  everywhere  it  is  found  in  this 
little  Christmas  play  "Fiat  Lux,"  written  by 
Faith  Van  Valkenburgh  Vilas  of  Scarsdale, 
New  York. 

"Fiat  Lux"  is  included  in  the  new  list  of 
Christmas  plays  compiled  this  season  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Dramatics  of  Commu- 
nity Service,  Incorporated.  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Information  concerning  it  may 
be  had  from  its  author. 

PERCY  MacK  AYE'S  "The  Evergreen 
Tree,"  Stuart  Walker's  "The  Seven  Gift," 
Maurice  Boucher's  "A  Christmas  Tale,"  Alfred 
Xoyes'  "A  Belgian  Christmas  Eve"  are  among 
other  plays  also  included  in  this  list,  which 
contains  mention  and  brief  descriptions  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  Christmas  plavs  known 
to  be  excellent  for  community  production. 

Among  other  plays  for  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  wide  demand  at  Christmas  are  the 

following: 

An  old  Christmas  Revel  and  The.  Oxfordshire  St. 
George  Play  arranged  by  Constance  IVArcy  Mackay. 
Thi<  contains  the  ceremony  of  the  Yule  Log.  Christ- 
mas Carols,  Christmas  Games  and  the  rollic  ing  farce 
St.  George  Play  which  was  acted  in  England  some  2M 
years  ago.  Copies  may  he  obtained  from  Playground 
&  Recreation  Association  of  America,  price  loc,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Waif  hy  Elizabeth  B.  Grimball.  A  Christmas 
Morality  of  the  20th  Century,  one  act,  7  principals, 
people  of  the  '"visions"  and  concealed  chorus.  Sym- 
bolic costumes.  The  Christinas  Spirit  seeks  tthe  gold 
star  of  Love.  It  is  restored  to  her  hy  Service. 
Obtained  from  the  Woman's  Press,  price  35c. 

Eagcrheart  by  A.  M.  Buckton,  a  mystery  play  of 
great  beauty  which  requires  a  substantial  production. 
3  principals,  any  number  of  jther  participants,  Shep- 
herds, Wise  Men,  Angels.  Choir.  It  is  admirable  for 
church  productions.  Obtained  from  the  Drama  League 
Book  Shop,  price  $1.00.  postage  lOc. 

Christmasse  in  Merrie  England  with  old  carols,  dan- 
ces and  a  masque  arranged  by  Mari  Ruef  Hofer.  This 
is  a  nrost  practical  and  charming  Christmas  celebration 
introducing  all  the  old  English  costumes  and  songs. 
A  jolly  short  Masque  in  rhyme  is  also  introduced.  To 
be  effective  it  should  be  given  on  the  floor  of  a  hall. 
From  thirty  to  eighty  *y°ung  people  can  take  part  in 
it.  hoys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  six- 
teen. The  costumes  throughout  are  Elizabethan.  Pub- 
lished by  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  price  2Sc. 

Santa  Claus.  Jr.  A  Christmas  operetta  in  one  act. 
Book  hy  Margaret  E.  Lacey.  Music  by  E.  D.  Wardo 
Marzo.  14  characters.  Delightful  music  not  too  dif- 
ficult. May  be  obtained  from  Schirmer.  price  40c. 

The  Perfect  Gift.  A  Christmas  Pageant  by  Eliza- 
beth H.  Hanley,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Star  guides 
the  Spirit  (if  Christmas  to  the  place  where  at  last  is 
found  the  Perfect  Gift.  All  that  composes  the  Gift 
is  there,  the  s?lf-denial,  the  kindly  feeling,  the  desire 
to  give,  the  good  will  and  the  wish  that  it  may  carry 
happiness.  A  Community  Tree  is  shown  around  which 
carols  are  sung.  The  Pageant  ends  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  by  Santa  Claus  and  his  attendants,  and 


a    general     community    celebration    around     the    tree 
Community    Service    (Incorporated),    price   2.r>c. 

The  Gifts  We  Bring  by  Nina  B.  Lamkin.  A  Pag- 
eant in  two  episodes.  Cast  fiO  to  500.  Time:  one  hour. 
For  Community  Production  for  Clubs.  Schools,  Col- 
leges, Churches.  Contains  groups  of  Snowbirds,  Au- 
tomatic 'Toys,  Jumping  Jacks,  Candles,  Candy  Sticks, 
Colored  Balls,  etc.  There  is  a  Santa  Good  Fellow 
and  Fairies  of  Peace,  Love  and  Good  Will.  Complete 
directions  for  staging,  music,  costuming  and  produc- 
tion. Obtained  from  T.  S.  Denison  &  Company,  price 
$1.00. 

Why  the  Chimes  Kang  by  Elizabeth  McKadden. 
Four  men  and  three  women.  Speaking  parts  and 
several  extras.  Can  be  done  by  a  cast  of  IfO  in  all. 
A  medieval  Christinas  play  in  2  scenes.  It  requires 
two  interior  settings.  First  a  peasant's  home,  next 
a  cathedral,  which  is  suggested  hy  means  of  a 
stained  glass  window  and  an  altar.  It  tells  the  story 
of  how  a  humble  hearted  gift  out-weighed  all  the  rich 
gifts  at  Christmas  time.  Obtained  from  Samuel 
French,  price  .'ioc. 

This  entire  Christinas  Program  for  !!>-! 
now  being  issued  in  mimeographed  form  at 
:25c  per  copy  by  Community  Service,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  contains  in  addition 
to  this  list  of  plays,  pageants,  masques,  tableaux 
and  operettas,  a  detailed  outline  for  a  Christ- 
mas revel;  a  program  of  carols  and  games; 
and  the  complete  manuscript  of  Miss  Mackay's 
St.  George  Play.  A  special  bulletin  on  various 
phases  of  Christmas  carol  singing,  prepared 
by  Kenneth  C.  Clark  of  C.  S.  Music  Depart- 
ment, is  also  issued  with  the  Christmas  Pro- 
gram for  'ten  cents.  This  includes  instructions 
about  the  organization  of  carol  groups  in 
towns,  cities  and  rural  communities ;  sources 
for  music  and  costumes  and  Christmas  Carol 
Song  Sheets  carrying  the  words  of  all  the 
famous  old  carols.  These  are  distributed  in 
bulk  at  cost  price,  less  than  a  cent  each. 

^llli  record  of  successful  Christmas  plays 
and  pageants  produced  last  season  which 
was  kept  by  the  Community  Service  Bureau 
of  Educatonal  Dramatics  of  which  Mabel  F. 
Hobbs  is  in  charge  gives  much  light  to  see 
by  this  year. 

What  did  people  as  a  whole  find  most 
satifying  and  beautiful?  The  answer  to  this 
question  comes  from  cities,  north,  south,  east 
and  west.  It  is :  The  Pageant  of  the  Nativity. 

This  that  has  been  done  by  the  Catholic 
Church  for  centuries  upon  centuries  in 
churches,  convents,  parish  halls  and  schools 
is  at  last  being  also  done  by  numberless  towns 
and  cities  and  by  all  denominations  and  count- 
less organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  a  number  of  places  it  has  become 
a  permanent  phase  of  a  civic  celebration  of 
Christmas  and,  like  the  Community  Christmas 
tree,  "The  Tree  of  Light,"  the  Pageant  of  the 
Nativity,  is  planted  so  deep  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  that  they  say  no  Christ- 
mas hereafter  will  ever  pass  without  it. 

Last  year  in  the  capitol  city  this  most 
beautiful  and  spiritual  of  the  Christmas  ac- 
tivities was  given  in  five  separate  localities 
under  the  direction  of  Marie  Moore  Forrest, 
director  of  Community  Service  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  This  year  Mrs.  Forrest  hopes  to 
(Continued  <>n  page  438) 
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Tliralre    Magazine,   Dtctmbtr, 


Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 


FASHION 


Originated  and 
Introduced  on  the  Stacje 


T    YI)I.\    LIPKOWSKA   as   "The   Merry  Wiilnw"    in    the   revival   of   that   winsome  operetta 
^~*    rharins    the    eye    as    well    as    the    ear.       Her    very    sophisticated    gowns    are    made    more 
insidious   l>y    the  additi  ......  f   correct   jewels   and    fans    which    Mine.    Lipkowska    handles   with 

the  skillful  insicnnity  i.f  a  Russian  'actress.  \Vc  noticed  she  even  changed  her  rings  to  affect 
a  contrast!  Her  lirsl  act  K"wn  of  white  chiffon  velvet  featured  a  train  which  beguiled 
every  »niiian  in  the  audit-nee;  it  was  tightly  shirred  into  the  dce|i  oval  decollete  which 
constituted  the  back,  and  repeated  the  delicate  scroll  of  silver  and  crystals  that  embroidered 
the  rather  short  skirt.  In  the  oval  is  shown  her  Bout  Socttrs  gown  worn  in  the  Maxim 
setting;  silver  clcth  and  black  lace  with  a  huge  flat  sash  of  the  silver  cloth 


INA     CLAIRE    CHOOSES 


LANVIN     FROCKS     FOR 


THE      NEW       PLAY 


Gowns     ;t  urn     in     "Bluebeard's 

Eighth.    Wife"   ordered   by   Miss 

Claire    while    she    sojourned    in 

Paris  a  /t*7i-   months  ago 


Ira  L.  HUl  Studio 


T  N  the  French  farce  by  Alfred  Savoir 
*  which  is  causing  New  York  much  mer- 
riment, Miss  O  ire's  gowns  have  created 
qxiite  a  stir — not  only  among  the  fashion- 
ables, hut  among  the  dressmakers  and 
smart  shops,  who  have  hartened  to  dupli- 
cate **the  lovely  models.  The  house  gown 
shown  above  is  bride-like  in  its  fragile 
laciness — long  lengths  of  flesh  colored  tulle 
depends  for  contrast  only  on  a  few  clusters 
of  satin  geranium  petals,  meshed  as  closely 
together  as  silk  embroidery.  The  trans- 
parent front  length  shows  the  short  satin 
foundation  skirt  while  the  side  draperies 
are  ruched  cleverly  at  the  hip-line 


A  T  the  left  is  a  typical   Lanvin   frock  of 

mauve  georgette   with   two   waist   lines, 

ribbon   embroidered   apron    front   and   wing 

draperies — opposite  we  find  a  lace  gown  of 

Chinese  blue    with   several   swinging   ribbon 

panels;   they   sway   in   delightful   silhouettes 

with    the    aid    of    crystal    bracelets 


Theatre   Manama'    ncfrmbfr. 


Halt  from  Simanne  Bouvet  Inc. 


Ore    latin    in    shades    of    fuchsia    folds   its 
sheen    into  a   turlian   of   extreme  chic,   ter- 
minating   in    a    tasscled    sash 


(Oval) 

A  fetching  black  velvet  turban  studded 
with  flat  tllvcr  nail  heads  and  draped  with 
a  fine  meih  veil  in  youthful  French  fashion 


Miss  Winwood  in  her  favorite  chapeau — a  demure 
poke  of  Mack  velvet  much  elongated  011  one  side 
and  topped  with  a  paradise  to  add  further  charm 


(Ol)long  above) 

Who   does  not   long   fur   a   Cavalier   hat   or   purple 

velvet    with    an    impertinent    flare,    framed    softly 

with  a  sweeping  ostrich   feather? 
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SPANISH      FASHIONS      BECOME      THE      AMERICAN      FASHION 

Catherine  Calvert  in  "Blood  and  Sand"  inspires  the 
fashion    world    with    a   desire   for   Spanish    effects 


THE  mantilla,  a  shawl  and   a  bouffant  gown;   or  modification 
of   the   Spanish    fashion   in   long  slinky  gowns   with   romantic 
touches    of    Spanish    inspiration — such    are    the    lovely    style 
features  that  suggest  ideas  for  the  new  wardrobe  and  for  enhancing 
one's  own  beauty ! 

The  accessories  are  vitally  important  and  Miss  Calvert  adds 
tlteni  with  telling  effect ;  the  delicate  shell  conil> — the  slipper  and 
buckle — the  corsage,  and  the  subtle  adjustment  of  jewelry.  Miss 
Calvert's  complexion  make-up  is  something  to  marvel  at — of  course 
she  has  the  rich  creamy  skin  to  start  with,  and  she  doesn't  wear 
cue  bit  of  rouge  throughout  the  play,  though  the  eyes  and  lips 
are  very  much  made-up. 

At  the  left  is  sketched  the  gorgeous  Poiret  costume  which 
introduces  the  famous  Spanish  lady,  Donna  Sol,  to  the  equally 
famous  bull-fighter,  Gallardo,  interpreted  so  skillfully  by  Otis 
Skinner.  Exceedingly  bouffant,  black  Spanish  lace  drapes  the  skirt 
of  gold  cloth,  leaving  the  long  tight  fitting  basque  of  gold  un- 
covered except  for  the  swathing  of  a  Spanish  shawl  of  jade  green 
embroidered  in  crimson  roses.  The  mantilla  veil  which  is  draped 


correctly  in  the  sketch,  forms  little  scallops  about  the  forehead 
and  is  held  securely  in  place  against  the  high  comb  with  small 
(lowers  of  scarlet  hue.  Mantillas  worn  by  Spanish  ladies  are 
always  shaped  about  the  face. 

The  black  gown  shown  at  the  right  of  the  sketch  is  of  char- 
meuse,  long  and  tight  fitting,  wrapping  the  figure  in  an  unbroken 
length  of  the  fabric,  and  caught  up  in  shallow  folds  at  the  left 
hip.  There  is  practically  no  back  to  the  gown ;  it  is  bare  to  the 
waistline  in  a  graceful  oval.  Long  ribbons  of  charmeusc  tasseled 
with  a  fringe  of  chenille  swish  in  fascinating  little  rustles  on  the 
floor;  they  are  attached  to  the  hip,  from  which  they  swing  loosely 
when  they  do  not  tic  at  the  front  and  back.  The  entire  costume  is 
made  more  barbaric  and  vampish  with  ropes  of  pearls  and  ear- 
rings of  the  very  long  variety. 

In  the  last  act  when  Donna  Sol  experiences  a  change  of  heart, 
and  transfers  her  faithless  heart  to  a  new  lover,  she  makes  her 
appearance  in  a  gown  of  ivory  meteor,  very  decollete  but  harnessed 
at  the  back  with  a  shaped  band  of  silver  and  pearls.  To  make  it  all 
more  effective.  Miss  Calvert  adds  brilliant  corals  for  her  jewels! 
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DARING      FASHIONS      EXPRESSED      IN      LINE      AND      COLOR 

Violet  Kemble  Cooper  in  "The  Silver  Fox"  illustrates 
the     true      meaning      of      "Personality     in      Dress " 


THF.  phrase  "Personality  in   Dress"  is  much  abused  and  mis- 
understood, but  trips  merrily  from  the    tongue  with   scarcely 
a  thought  as  to  its  true  meaning — we  all  desire  to  acquire  that 
subtle  charm,  but  it  requires  more  time  and  study  than  most  of  us 
care  to  give  to  the  subject.     Miss  Cooper,  however,  as  the  woman 
in   the   eternal   triangle   of   that   clever   comedy   "The    Silver   Fox" 
typifies  to  our  mind  all  the  essentials  necessary  t"  create  this  desired, 
atmosphere. 

Her  initial  appearance  is  most  satisfying,  one  feels  that  every 
detail  of  costume  is  perfect  and  restful  and  characteristic  of  a 
charming  gentlewoman.  The  daring  of  her  costumes,  created  by 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  is  apparent  in  the  long  lines  and  the  unusual 
color  scheme.  For  instance,  her  first  act  afternoon  gown  is 
fashioned  of  taffy  colored  gloveskin  which  exactly  matches  her 
hair  and  the  creamy  loveliness  of  her  skin — the  fabric  hanging 
in  graceful  long  lines  from  shoulder  to  ankle,  broken  only  by 
a  horizontal  fullness  at  the  waist-line  and  the  delicate  little  reveres 
at  the  sides  of  the  bodice.  A  cavalier  cape  swings  from  the 
shoulders,  edged  with  skunk  fur  which  is  repeated  at  the  opening 


of  the  long  chitton  sleeves.  The  only  other  color  spot  is  featured 
in  the  large  hat  of  dark  brown  velvet  wreathed  in  a  straight  feather. 

An  immediate  cause  of  dissension  on  the  stage,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  discussion  in  the  audience,  is  her  penchant  for  wearing 
short  socks  rolled  to  the  ankle  leaving  her  legs  bare.  We  agree 
that  this  does  not  exactly  express  Miss  Cooper's  personality  but  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  play,  and  though  it  might 
be  construed  as  artistic  license  by  some,  it  would  not  surprise  us 
a  bit  if  this  innovation  did  not  become  the  forerunner  of  a  next 
summer  fashion ! 

In  the  second  act,  Miss  Cooper  maintains  her  reputation  for 
daring  color  when  she  appears  in  a  house  gown  of  exquisite 
design  in  lemon  colored  chiffon;  its  charm  is  evident  in  the 
sketch,  showing  wide  loose  sleeves  and  wide  panels  attached  in 
novel  manner  at  the  shoulder  and  hanging  to  the  floor.  These 
panels  are  edged  with  gray  marabout  which  likewise  edge  the  sleeves. 

We  marveled  at  the  grace  of  a  white  velvet  evening  gown, 
draped  in  a  high  puff  at  one  side,  cascading  into  a  fluted  side 
train  at  the  reverse  side. 
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The  Sumptuous  Home  of 


George  M.  Cohan,  at 


Great   Neck,  Long  Island 


A  far  cry  from  Broadway  is  this  lovely 
retreat  of  the  popular  actor-manager 
and  playwright,  with  its  setting  of 
beautiful  trees  and  well-kept  lawns 
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The  walls  of  the  living  nmni  are  covered  with 
gold  damn.sk.  Walnut  furniture,  and  a  rich 
brown  rug  complete  a  very  pleading  color  scheme 


A    glimpse    of    the     writ 

ing    room    looking    from 

the  bedroom 


Decorations    by 
Watterson   Lowe 


Rose  damask  is  set  in  wall  panels  of  antique  ivory  and  gold, 
the  window  is  hung  with  rose  silk  and  dotted  marquisette, 
and  the  furniture  in  this  delightful  bedroom  is  Louis  XVI 
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The   Promenades   of  Angelina 


During  which  she  observes  the  importance  of  The  Fan,  and  picks  up  two  of  the   latest   alluring 

tips  as  to  Hands  and  Feet  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  latest  mode  for  finger  tips,  to  go  with 
your  ntw  rings  and  bracelets,  is  to  have 
the  nails  highly  polished  and  the  whole  end 
down  to  the  first  joint  meticulously  painted 
a  deep  crimson 


IT  seems  to  be  the  day  of  the  fan.  doesn't 
it?     We    all    thought    last   year    was,    but 
the  fan's  vogue  was  as  nothing  then  com- 
pared to  what  it  is  now.    Last  year  we  really 
had  just   the  fans  of  ostrich   to  go  on   with, 
this   year    we    have   not    only   those,    but    the 
ducky    fans    of    curly    coque    plumes,    and    in 
addition   all    the    fans   of   gauze,    spangled    or 
not,  in  patterns  of  a  dozen  different  varieties. 

The   publicity   the    fan    is   getting   from   the 
theatre !     A  play  actually  named  in  its  honor 
.    .    .    "The    Fan,"    in    which    Hilda    Spong 
"returns"    to    the    stage.      (Incidentally    how 
many  "returns"  the  stage  is  seeing  this  fall) 
And   then   all   the   little   fans   of   the 
Spanish     ladies    in    the    late     "Don 
Juan"    ....    and  the  lovely   fans 
of  the   Spanish  ladies   in   Otis   Skin- 
ner's  "Blood  and   Sand."    Yet  again 
the    so-called    "fan    number"    in    the 
enchanting  Music  Box  Review,  where 
eight   dancers  wrapped  in  gorgeously 
embroidered  Spanish  shawls,  each  of 
a  predominant   tone,  wield   large  os- 
trich feather  fans  in  color  to  match. 
"The   pretty   dears"    ...    as   Rose 
Macaulay  might  say! 

I  saw  a  very  amusing  instance  of 
the  fan  at  the  opening  night  of  the 
Hippodrome.  Elsie  Janis,  the  inimi- 
table charmer,  just  back  from  Paris, 
attended  it  with  her  mother.  They 
sat  in  a  box.  And  Mademoiselle 
Elsie  wore  an  enormous  black  hat 
that  almost  completely  eclipsed  her 
face :  and  Madame  sa  Mere  was 
likewise  almost  totally  concealed, 
but  by  a  huge  black  feather  fan. 
Do  you  think  this  might  offer  a  hint 
to  royalty  as  to  how  to  attend  the 
theatre  incognito? 

The  opcnine  ni<?ht  of  "The  Circle" 
was  trcs  amusant!  The  usual  crowd 


of  "celebs"  .  .  .  On  the  stage  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  making  a  sensational  returning  (An- 
other return!)  after  years  abroad  .  .  .  play- 
ing opposite  L'ncle  John  Drew,  who  was 
watched  from  a  box  by  the  Barrymores.  In 
a  box,  too,  Lillian  Russell,  looking  perfectly 
wonderful.  As  we  heard  a  man  behind  us 
apostrophize:  "As  lovely  and  blonde  as  ever! 
And  no  insipidity  to  her  fairness  either !" 
With  which  Edwin  agreed,  adding  that  none 
could  ever  make  concerning  Lillian  Russell 
the  famous  complaint  that  George  III  is  said 
to  have  made  of  his  Hanoverian  wife,  "Ellc 
(?.«/  si  blonde!"  Edwin  nudged  me  a  moment 
later  and  pointed  out  Conway  Tearlo  escort- 
ing his  wife,  Aclelc  Rowland,  as  who  should 
say  "nothing  to  that  gossip  about  their  being 
separated." 

Edwin  took  me  to  "The  Silver  Fox."  in 
which  arc  the  darling  Faversham  ( Mother 
says  that  twenty  years  ago  the  young  things 
used  to  go  on  about  him  just  the  same  way 
•hey  do  today)  and  the  delicious  Lawrence 
(irossmith,  and  the  delightful  Violet  Kcnible  ' 
Cooper.  The  latter  wears  the  most  adorable 
costumes,  and  you  must  see  her  naughty 
French  socks,  an  incident  of  the  first  act  on 
which  the  play  gets  up  speed. 

Miss  Cooper  comes  on  in '  street  costume, 
hatted  and  silver-foxed,  her  frock  of  pale 
saffron  dmvtyn,  a  short  cape  effect  swinging 
from  the  shoulders,  a  straight,  rather  narrow 
skirt  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ankle.  On  her 
feet  are  slippers  in  a  light  shade  of  brown 
suede,  with  an  ankle  strap,  and  the  aforemen- 
tioned "naughty  socks."  They  are  in  a  lighter 
shade  than  the  slippers  and  rolled  down  just 
above  the  ankle  strap,  leaving  an  intriguing 
expanse  of  bare  cream  leg  showing  above. 

I    wonder    shall    we    all    be    wearing    these 


by   Art   Snyder 


111  "Till-  Silver  Knx"  Vi.ilrt  K<tn1,li-  Cni.pvr 
wears  these  naughty  and  nflnrnhlt;  little 
socks  rolled  down  around  the  ankle,  taken 
from  the  French.  Shall  we  !><•  wearing 
them  in  the  Spring,  do  you  suppose? 


French  ankle-socks  "when  spring  comes  round 
again  this  year"  .  .  .  Perhaps  they  will  be 
compensation  for  the  longer  skirt.  On  Violet 
Kcmblc  Cooper  with  her  beauty  and  distinc- 
tion, these  little  round-toed,  baby-Frcncb- 
hceled  suede  shoes  topped  by  their  ankle- 
rolled  socks  offer  a  most  piquant  contrast. 
But  can't  you  fancy  the  travesties  that  would 
be  played  on  the  theme,  if  once  the  socks 
become  really  the  go!  Hectic  isn't  the  word! 
I  paid  Bone  Soenrs  a  call  the  other  after- 
noon ...  to  see  what  was  new  .  .  .  The 
afternoon  parade  of  models  for  prospective 
customers  was  going  on  as  usual  on 
the  little  velvet-draped  stage  in  the 
salon,  and  1  dropped  into  a  corner 
to  watch  along  with  the  rest.  The 
mannequins  were  displaying  evening 
models  in  rapid  sequence. — gorgeous 
things  of  embroidered  tulles  and  lace 
and  taffetas,  the  skirts  of  medium 
length  where  they  weren't  short, 
fronts  to  the  bodices  .  .  .  but  little, 
if  anything,  in  the  way  of  backs. 

I  was  much  interested  in  three 
women  of  the  stnart  world  who  sat 
near  me  .  .  .  in  their  very  knowing 
appearance,  and  in  their  canny  com- 
ments with  reaard  to  clolhes.  No, 
I  won't  tell  you  who  they  wore  .  :  .  . 
One  of  the  three  particularly  inter- 
ested me.  because  of  the  very  latt-st 
thing  in  live  way  of  hands.  She 
wore  one  or  two  beautiful  rin;>s. 
and  bracelets  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
showing  on  bare  wrists.  And  she 
had  her  finger  tips  done  up  in  the 
most  precious  manner,  the  nails  v<"ry 
crimson  and  highly  polished,  and  the 
inside  of  the  hnecr  ends,  over  the 
whole  ball  and  down  to  the  first  joint 
(Continued  on  page 
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L'ORIGAN  -  CHYPRE 

LA  ROSE  JACQUEMINOT 

AM  B  RE  ANTIQUE  -  STYX 

JASMIN  DE  CORSE 

L'EFFLEURT 

L'OR 


ESSENCES  -  POUDRES  DE  RIZ  - 

EAUX  DE  TOILETTE  -  BRILLANTINES 

LOTIONS  -  POUDRES  A  SACHETS 

POUDRES  COMPACTES  -  SAVONS 

POUDRES  DE  TALC 
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FURRIERS  EXCLUSIVELY 


T  N  a  season  when  Individuality  demands 
that  every  woman  be,  to  some  extent, 
a  mode  unto  herself,  is  not  the  ideal 
garment  most  likely  to  be  found  among 
those  conspicuously  splendid  furs  which 
are  the  inevitable  rare  product  of  spe- 
cialized talent! 


FURRIERS    EXCLUSIVELY 
ONE  TASK   DONE  WELL 


AJAECKEL&CO. 

curriers 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
Between  S5~^56-  Streets 

NEW  YORK 


ELEANOR  WOOD 
UUFF  INTRO- 
DUCES TWO  IM- 
PORTED  GOWNS 


The  famous  house  of 
C  a  1  1  o  t  emphasizes 
the  charm  of  a  black 
chiffon  and  lace  eve- 
ning gown  by  per- 
mitting it  to  cling 
closely  to  the  figure, 
and  then  weaving 
great  skill  into  the 
soft  crush  girdle  of 
black  satin  dripping 
with  looped  ropes  of 
jet.  The  Sleeve  like- 
wise finds  its  source 
in  the  girdle,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  scarf 
of  fragile  laciness 
thrown  across  the 
shoulder 


Models  from 

Bonwit   Teller  &   Co. 


Fab. 


LANVIN  WEAVES 
THE  SPIRIT  OF 
YOUTH  INTO 
EVERY  TYPE  OF 
GOWN 


The  appealing  silhou- 
ette of  a  Lanvin  din- 
ner frock  worn  by 
Miss  Woodruff  leaves 
nothing  to  be  de- 
sired! It  is  simple, 
and  one  cannot  deny 
that  it  is  subtle.  Per- 
haps the  marvelous 
fabric  explains  the 
charm — white  chiffon 
encrusted  with  moth- 
er-of-pearl applied  in 
most  graceful  man- 
ner. The  full  panels 
gathered  in  tightly  to 
a  little  bolster-roll  is 
of  dawn-blue  chiffon 
floating  about  in 
cloudy  loveliness,  to 
match  the  lower  edge 
of  the  long  sleeve 


Fab. 
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MA: 


E  KENNEDY 


er  Tuscan  Net  In  Her  New  York  Home 


I  "DAINTINESS,  vivacity  and  unaffected  simplicity 
__x  have  given  to  Miss  Madge  Kennedy  an  enviable 
position  both  on  stage  and  screen. 

Her  home  bears  the  stamp  of  this  same  delightful 
individuality.  The  keynote  is  harmonious  simplicity 
and,  in  keeping  with  this  idea,  she  has  selected  hang- 
ings and  bed  draperies  of  Quaker  Tuscan  Net. 

The  curtains  are  trimmed  only  with  a  delicate  fringe. 
The  rich  dignity  of  the  material  makes  elaborate  trim- 
ming unnecessary. 

The  bedspreads  are  a  bit  more  frivolous  but  never 
for  a  moment  is  daintiness  sacrificed.  Both  spreads — 
the  one  used  on  the  charming  little  day-bed  as  well  as 
the  one  on  Miss  Kennedy's  own  bed — are  bewitching 
affairs  of  Quaker  Tuscan  Net  over  French  blue.  There 
are  ribbon  bands  of  blue  and  decorative  nosegays  of 
pastel  shades. 

All  of  these  articles  were  made  in  accordance  with 
Miss  Kennedy's  design  and  under  her  personal  super- 
vision. She  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  directions, 
and  if  you  would  like  a  copy  of  these  directions  for 
your  own  use,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with 
them,  on  request. 


QJLJAKER    LACE    COMPANY 

Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  •  -Wholesale  Salesrooms,  890  Broadway,  New  York 


oAGnristmas  tyi 

(.Distinction     // 


Ojctrail, 
Sac/iet,  Qa/c,  <Sau  de 

.  (Savon,   tfoud 


ROGER  & 


Creators  cf  Rare. 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


YOU  know,  of  course,  that  all  the  sapphire  tones  are  the  rage  this  fall? 
And  consequently,  that  sapphires  themselves,  have  increased  in   popu- 
larity? 

"Well,   Madam,"  perhaps  you   are   saying  as  you   read   these   lines, 

"and  suppose  they  are,  what   is   that  to  me?      Who  am   I   or  what   is   my 

income  to   indulge  in   a   fashion    for   sapphires!      Your   remarks   leave   me 
quite  cold." 

But  wait  a  bit.  .  .we  have  something  to  tell  you  about  sapphires  that 
you  may  not  happen  to  know,  something  rather  new  and  startling.  We 
are  sure  it  will  make  you  sit  up  and  take  interest,  at  least.  It  is  this : 

That  it  has  been  found  possible  to  create  a  sapphire  in  the  laboratory 
that  so  exactly  duplicates  the  "mined"  gem  in  every  particular  that  even 
experts  cannot  detect  any  difference  between  them.  We  heard  about  this 
sapphire  from  Catherine  Calvert.  .  .  . 

Miss  Calvert,  as  Dona  Sol,  is  playing  a  gorgeous  "vamp"  'part  with  Otis 
Skinner  in  "Blood  and  Sand,"  at  the  Empire.  She  is  a  dream  of  beauty 
and  her  costumes  perfection  .  .  .  each  and  all  ...  the  Poiret  Spanish 
frock,  the  all-black  with  pearls,  the  all-white  with  pink  corals  and  camellias 
.  .  .  Turn  to  "Through  the  Opera  Glass,"  on  page  four  hundred  and 
four,  and  see  the  sketches  of  them. 

And  Miss  Calvert  dresses  as  exquisitely  off  the  stage  as  on.  She  is 
one  of  the  few  people  who  never  disappoint  you.  Not  only  because  she 
is  always  so  smart,  but  because  she  put«  so  mnrh  i-MiviHiialit*'  in*i  her 
smartness.  And  that  means  that  she  gives  the  infinite  attention  of  the 
artist  to  every  detail  of  her  appearance. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  sapphire  .  .  .  On  Miss  Calvert's  little  finger, 
when  we  lunched  with  her  at  the  Ritz  the  other  day,  was  a  'beautiful 
cabochon  sapphire  ring  set  in  platinum  with  one  or  two  small  diamonds. 
We  remarked  on  it — as  we  are  permitted  to  do  by  Miss  Calvert  without 
loss  of  good  form,  because  she  realizes  our  interest  is  professional  as  well 
as  personal — and  this  is  what  she  told  us : 

"They  call  it  a  Hope  Sapphire  .  .  ."  began  Miss  Calvert.  "No.  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  ill-omened  Hope  diamond,"  she  went  on  quickly, 
catching  the  query  from  our  eye.  "They  call  them  that  because  their 
.creator  had  to  make  so  many  experiments,  to  hope  so  hard  and  so  long 
before  he  reached  his  goal.  They  should  make  wonderful  engagement 
rings,  "shouldn't  they?"  said  Miss  Calvert  with  a  twinkle.  "Or  Christmas 
p-erents !" 

"No,  this  isn't  my  engagement  ring,"  she  responded  to  another  silent 
query.  "This  is  a  present  I  made  to  myself.  I  was  hunting  for  a  sapphire 
ring,  which  was  just  the  final  touch  needed  for  a  lunch  costume  of  black 
and  sapphire.  But  prices  on  sapphires  were  rather  beyond  me,  I  found  .  .  . 
I  had  about  decided  to  give  up  my  'final  touch,'  when  my  jeweler  suggested, 
'Why  not  a  Hope  sapphire?'  I  don't  know  what  they  are,  I  said. 

"So  he  brought  out  a  tray  of  the  stones  and  when  I  saw  how  lovely 
they  were,  and  how  lovely  the  price  as  well  ...  in  comparison  with  the 
mined  gems,  of  course,  I  pounced  on  one  then  and  there.  They  assured 
me  that  the  natural  stone  and  the  Hope  stone  are  identical  in  every  respect 
— color,  hardness,  durability — save  that  one  is  made  in  a  laboratory. and  the 
other  by  nature.  The  Hope  sapphires  are  so  perfect,  in  fact,  that  if  one — 
they  wear  tags  for  identification — were  to  get  lost  among  the  natural 
sapphires,  it  could  never  be  discovered  again.  In  fact,  such  a  thing  actually 
did  happen  once,  and  the  Hope  sapphire  is  now  traveling  about  somewhere 
incognito.  That  points  its  own  moral,  I  think.  If  you  can't  tell  one  from 
t'other,  what's  the  good  of  paying  more  to  get  t'other !" 

(For  any  further  information  concerning  these  wonderful  new  Hope 
sapphires,  write  The  Vanity  Box,  care  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  6  East  39(fc 
Street,  New  York  City). 
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Mineralava  frees  the  clogged  pores  that  stifle  a  beautiful  complexion. 


f 

Cleopatra  Would  Ride  in  a  Car  To-day 


By  VERNON  RADCLIFFE 

/CLEOPATRA,  the  beautiful,  the 
V^*  magnificent,  would  never  be  satis- 
fied with  ancient  Egyptian  methods  of 
conveyance,  were  she  privileged  to  live 
to-day.  In  place  of  her  chariot,  she 
would  speed  in  a  car.  In  place  of  her 
famous  barge,  she  would  own  a  yacht. 
And  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  would  continue  the  use  of 
ancient  soaps,  creams  and  lotions  for 
the  complexion,  when  modern  life 
offers  something  so  much  better  ? 

The  Menace  of  Fading  Beauty 

The  care  of  the  complexion  has  be- 
come increasingly  necessary,  increas- 
ingly hard.  The  trains  roar  back  and 
forth  to-day.  The  streets  throb  with 
the  exhausts  of  motor  cars.  1  he  facto- 
ries seep  down  clouds  of  sooty  vapor. 
Beauty  has  been  fading  earlier  and 
earlier. 

Yet,  despite  the  dust  and  impurities 
that  modern  life  forces  deep  down  into 
the  skin,  we  still  further  impose  soaps, 
creams,  lotions  and  cosmetics.  Have 
you  assurance  that  tired  Nature  can 
expel  the  added  burden  in  the  pores  ? 

Impurities  must  come  out.  Nothing 
put  on  the  face  can  possibly  be  of 
benefit  if  the  pores  beneath  are  clogged, 


and  to-day  they  are  clogged  as  they 
never  were  before., . 

Old  Treatments  Fail 

Women  have  turned  in  desperation  to 
massage,  the  vigorous  action  of  human 
hands.  Unscientific  face  massage  has 
made  more  old  women  than  age.  To 
parboil  your  skin  with  half  scalding 
water,  and  knead  and  maul  the  muscles 
of  your  face  is  bound  to  be  injurious. 
Massaging  does  not  remove  dirt,  foreign 
substances  and  impurities  from  the 
place  where  they  do  the  real  damage 
— down  below  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
A  Beauty  Specialist  will  tell  you  so. 

Vivaudou's  Discovery 

Very  recent  has  been  the  complete  change  in 
beauty  method  by  the  best  Specialists  and 
parlors.  Victor  Vivaudou,  famous  perfumer, 
discovered  that  the  better  Beauty  Shops  were 
using  a  preparation  so  wonderful  in  its  effect 
upon  the  complexion,  that  he  arranged  for  its 
sole  distribution  in  the  home.  He  says  about 
Mineralava:  "I  have  seen  its  amazing  benefits 
—  its  amazing  success.  It  is  delightful  to  use. 
No  more  wonderful  contribution  to  comfort 
and  cleanliness  has  ever  been  devised!" 

Mineralava  is  the  one  way  to  a  good  com- 
plexion— the  best  way— so  startling,  so  revo- 
lutionary in  idea,  so  different  from  any 
treatment  that  you  have  known,  that  you  can- 
not afford  not  to  know  it — to  try  it. 

Mineralava,  Cold  Water,  Face  Finish 

Instead  of  being  just  one  more  thing  to  put 
on  the  face,  to  rub  in  the  pores,  Mineralava 


takes  out.  It  cleanses  the  clogged  pores  — 
washes  off— and  is  gone,  all  in  twelve  minutes. 
Mmetaiavajf.  NatnreJs-  Beauty  Clay,  originated 
by  Mrs.  M.  O.  Scott  and  perfected  by  her 
through  23  years  of  scientific  research  and  ex- 
periment, withdraws  impurities  from  the  pores 
and  tightens  sagging  muscles. 
As  it  dries  it  contracts.  You  feel  its  medicinal 
ingredients  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  pores. 
You  feel  it  withdraw  foreign  matter.  You 
feel  the  wrinkles  smooth  out.  You  feel  the 
flabby  skin  made  tight.  You  feel  the  cleansing 
purifying  blood  tingle  through  each  tiny  vein. 
Mineralava  Face  Finish  is  a  necessary  skin  food 
and  tonic,  acts  as  a  mild  bleach  and  forms  a 
perfect  base  for  your  face  powder.  You  apply 
it  at  the  proper  time,  after  the  pores  are  cleansed. 

Lasting  Beauty  of  Complexion 

Immediately,  a  blooming  youthfulness  glows 
and  radiates  from  the  cheeks.  Continue  this 
treatment  regularly  twice  a  week  and  we 
guarantee,  whether  you  are  sixteen  or  sixty,  a 
marked  improvement  in  your  complexion  — 
reducing  blackheads,  pimples,  enlarged  pores, 
wrinkles,  blemishes  of  all  kinds  —  preserving 
beauty  and  youthfulness. 

Ask  for  Mineralava  To-day 

Go  to  your  druggist  or  department  store  to- 
day and  ask  for  the  Mineralava  set  containing 
fifteen  home  treatments.  If  yours  has  not  got 
it,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  imitation.  Write 
Mrs.  Scott  herself.  She  will  gladly  inform  you 
where  it  may  be  obtained.  You  may  try 
Mineralava  right  away  by  mailing  the  coupon 
with  25c  for  th«  demonstration  tube  of  two 
full  treatments. 


6  East  37th  St.,  New  York  Ci.y. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  — 

Two  Mineralava  treatments 
in  tube  sent  post-paid  for  25c 


Rce.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 
MRIS  VIVAUDOU 

Distributor 


Mrs.  M.  G.  Scott 

Scott's  Preparations,  Inc. 

6  East  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


D 


Enclosed  find  25c  (stamps ,  coin )  for  which  please 

send   demonstration  tube  of  Mineralava  sufficient  for  two  full   treatments. 

I |     I  am  interested  in  Mineralava  and  would  like  to  have  you  advise  me 

where  I  may  obtain  it  in  this  locality. 

Name • 


Street. 


Town 

The  druggist  nearest  me  is 

L 


J 


A      MASQUERADE      FETE      WHERE      YOUTH      AND      BEAUTY      MET 


seventh  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
•*•  lashing  of  Bout  Soeurs  in  New  York, 
coinciding  happily  with  the  sixteenth  birth- 
day of  Mile.  Moanette  d'Etreillis,  the 
daughter  of  Baroness  Jeanne  d'Etreillis,  it 
seemed  to  the  latter  an  auspicious  occasion 
to  celebrate  with  a  masquerade  fete.  This 
took  place  at  the  Long  Beach  home  of 
Baroness  d'Ettreillis,  the  guests  being  the 
employees  and  the  friends  of  Boue  Soeurs, 
and  each  costume  worn — little  gems  in 
correctness  and  artistic  detail — created  by 
the  house. 

CiITTING  from  left  to  right  are:  Mr. 
*^  Philippe  Montegut,  head  of  the  Paris 
House  of  Boue  Soeurs;  Mile.  Alice  Verlet, 
of  the  Paris  Opera;  Baroness  Jeanne 
d'Etreillis,  and  Madame  Sylvie  Montegut, 
the  last  two,  who  have  retained  their  maiden 
names  for  the  profession,  composing  Boue 
Soeurs.  In  the  background  is  young  Mile. 
Mounette  and  peering  from  under  a  black 
velvet  Punchinello's  cap  may  be  seen  Mr. 
Gedal  Gorkmon,  the  general  manager  of 
Boue  Soeurs  in  New  York.  Among  the 
many  distinguished  guests  were  Mischa 
Elman  and  his  two  lovely  sisters. 

have  heard  it  rumored  that  Mes- 
dames  Boue  are  shortly  to  be  decor- 
ated by  the  French  government  for  their 
patriotic  bravery  in  crossing  the  ocean 
during  the  war  to  establish  a  new  house  in 
a  new  country. 


Fania  Marinoff,  whose  artistic  work  in  "The 
Hero,'*  has  delighted  the  theatre-going  public, 
takes  great  pride  in  her  choice  of  footwear. 
For  afternoon  it  is  the  slightly  modified  patent 
leather  pump  with  huge  oval  buckles  of  cut 
steel 


When  a  choice  is  to  be 
made  for  the  evening, 
silver  slippers  never  fail 
to  convey  an  impression  of 
elegance!  Miss  Marinoff 
chooses  them  of  silver  bro- 
cade  with  the  two  straps 
buttoned  in  rhinestone 


If  the  slipper  isn't  of  sil- 
ver, it  is  invariably  of 
black!  At  the  right  we 
find  them  in  black  satin 
with  a  flattering,  modified 
vamp  crowned  in  black 
enamel  and  cut-steel 
buckles 


Again,  she  chooses  black 
satin,  this  time  daintily 
beaded  at  the  toe  with 
tracings  of  jet.  The 
one-strap  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  top  edge  of 
the  slipper  and  is  thick- 
ly studded  with  jet  beads 


Models  from 
J.  &  T.  Cousins 
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Irene  Franklin,  in 
the  Greenwich 
Village  Follies 
1921,  uses  the 
Flaconette  as 
Fashion's  Latest 
Way  to  Perfume. 


OVoio  JlL/reshm  u/> 
with  my  Qlaconettt 

—So  says  Miss  Irene  Franklin,  as  she 
lifts  her  exquisite  Flaconette  and 
daintily  touches  her  face  and  hair 
with  drops  of  her  favorite  perfume. 


GENUINE 


OF  IMPORTED  PERFUMES 

are  already  being  used  on  and  off  the 
stage  by  the  leading  actresses.  Stage 
folk  are  quick  to  recognize  fashions 
that  take  hold— and  their  adoption 
of  Flaconettes  stamps  them  as  the 
new,  correct  way  to  buy  and  use 
rare  extracts. 

Each  beautiful  Flaconette  satinum 
case  (just  the  right  size  for  your 
handbag)  holds  a  non-leakable 
crystal  vial  with  about  100  appli- 
cations. The  special  applicator 
prevents  spilling  or  waste. 

Genuine  Flaconettes,  filled  with  your  favor- 
ite perfume,  are  on  sale  at  Dept.,  Drug 
and  Specialty  Shops  at  $1.  and  $1.50.  Or 
order  direct  from  us,  adding  lOc  on  each 
Flaconette  for  war  tax,  packing  and  postage. 

IMPORTERS  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

220  Fifth  Avenue  (Dept.  A- 12)  New  York 


^1.00  EACH 

Coty,  L'Origan  .•  Stjx  :  Ctrfprt 

Rose  Jacqueminot 
Houbigant,  Suelques  Fleun 

Par/urn  Ideal 

Roger  &  Gallet,  Fleun  J'Amour 
D'Or»av»  /-<  Chevalier 
and  8  other  extracts 


$1.50  EACH 

Super-Perfumes 
Cot  v.  Ambrc  Antique 
Houbigant,  Mon  BouJoir 
Rosine,  Null  Je  Chine 
Cuerlain,  L'Heure  Bleue 
and  8  other  extract! 


HOLIDAY    PACKING/ 


CHOCOLATfJ-BONBONJ" 
f^ENCH  5ONRONNI£(l£J 


ME  W  YO  R.K 
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Whiter  Teeth 

Cleaner,  safer  teeth  to  millions 


Pcpsodent  has  brought  to  millions  a  new 
«ra  in  teeth  cleaning. 

Modern  authorities  endorse  it.  Leading 
dentists  everywhere  advise  it.  Half  the 
world  over  it  is  being  rapidly  adopted. 

You  should  see  what  it  does,  learn  the 
reasons,  feel  the  good  effects.  This  ten- 
day  test  will  show  them.  One  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  a  factor  so  important. 

Combats  the  film 

One  purpose  is  to  combat  the  film — that 
viscous  film  you  feel.  That  is  what  dims 
teeth  and  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  The  tooth  brush  used  in 
old  ways  has  left  much  of  it  intact.  So, 
despite  all  care,  tooth  troubles  have  been 
constantly  increasing  until  very  few  es- 
cape. 


Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  It  forms  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.  Also  of  other  serious  troubles,  local 
and  internal. 

Wew  methods  found 

Dental  science  has  now  found  effective 
ways  to  fight  film,  day  by  day.  Many 
careful  tests  have  proved  them.  In  lead- 
ing countries,  those  methods  are  now 
urged  for  constant  use. 

They  are  embodied  in  a  scientific  tooth 
paste — Pepsodent.  A  dentifrice  which 
complies  with  all  modern  requirements. 
And  a  10-Day  Tube  is  being  sent  to  every 
home  that  asks. 


Watch  the  unique  effects 


Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five  de- 
sired effects,  all  of  which  are  now  believed 
essential. 

The  film  is  combated  in  effective  ways. 
The  teeth  are  kept  so  highly  polished  that 
film  cannot  easily  adhere. 

Then  it  stimulates  the  salivary  flow — 
Nature's  great  tooth  protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that  cling. 
They  may  otherwise  ferment  and  form 
acid. 


It  multiples  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva, 
to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth 
decay. 

An  ideal  diet,  rich  in  fruit  acids,  would 
bring  the  same  effects.  But  few  people 
get  it  regularly.  So  science  advises  that 
the  tooth  paste  bring  them,  at  least  twice 
a  day. 

These  results  mean  prettier  teeth, 
cleaner,  safer  teeth.  See  them  and  judge 
them  for  yourself.  They  may  lead  to 
"benefits  life-long  in  extent.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now. 


REG.  U.S. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant,  which  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Approved  by  modern  authorities  and  now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
everywhere.  All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free641 


THE    PgPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  322,   1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


ONLY    ONE    TUBE    TO    A    FAMILY 


A  Pleasant  Test 

Send  this  coupon  for  the  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  disap- 
pear. The  results  will  surprise  and  de- 
light you. 


MR.      HORNBLOW      GOES      TO      THE     PLAY 

(Continued   from  page   388) 


with  New  York  theatregoers;  then, 
too,  it  marked  the  opening  for  the 
season  of  the  Belasco  Theatre.  The 
play  itself,  is  a  creation  replete  with 
tender  sentiment,  high  ideals,  and 
pathos.  It  is  also  of  peculiar  inter- 
est because  of  its  spiritist  phe- 
nomena. An  outstanding  feature  of 
this  revival  is  the  remarkable  acting 
done  by  a  small  lad,  Richard 
Dnpont,  in  the  role  of  the  boy- 
medium  who  transmits  Peter 
(irimm's  messages  from  the  other 
world.  He  grasps  admirably  the 
spirit  of  the  psychic  play,  does  some 
unusually  fine  emotional  work  in  the 
third  act,  and,  altogether,  displays 
such  marked  talent  that  it  is  safe  to 
predict  for  him  a  satisfying  future 
in  his  profession. 

KLAW.  "LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD." 
A  new  play  in  3  acts  by  William 
Hurlburt.  Produced  Oct.  3  with 
this  cast  : 


Suki 
Nettie 
Maisie  Lee 
Florette  Elhvood 
Doris  Carter 
Walter  Harker 
Gertrude  Ainlee 
Amy  Van  Epps 
Mildred  Harker 
A  Manicurist 
Pink  Cortney 
Lewis  Willing 


Y.  Nimura 

Gertrude  Clemens 

Josephine  Drake 

.  Alison  Shipworth 

Pauline  Garon 

Roy  Walling 

Cora  Witherspoon 

Evelyn  Duncan 

Marie  Doro 

Alice  Cavanaugh 

Florence  Flynn 

Norman  Trevor 


James  Overstreet        J.  Cleneay  Mathews 
Louise  Dorothy  Day 

Rose  Margaret  Ufer  Brown 

A  Private  Detective  Dan  Day 

IT  is  not  sufficient  to  say  of  Marie 
Doro's  performance  in  "Lilies  of 
the  Field"  that  it  was  excellent,  ad- 
mirable or  fine.  Brought  all  too 
frequently  out  of  a  reviewer's 
thesaurus  when  they'd  far  better 
have  been  left  in,  those  adjectives 
fail,  at  times,  to  do  what  is  wanted 
of  them.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Hurlburt's  play,  its  tawdriness, 
its  want  of  originality  and  its  banal 
final  curtain,  it  at  least  creates  a 
dramatic  type  that  would  have  de- 
lighted the  heart  of  Otto  Weininger, 
if,  indeed,  that  heavy  heart  could 
have  been  delighted  by  anything. 
And  it  is  into  the  portrayal  of  this 
type,  that  represents  the  clash  of 
motherhood  with  prostitution,  that 
Marie  Doro  so  superbly  throws  her- 
self. Throws  herself,  I  might  say, 
with  an  intelligence  and  feeling  that 
makes  the  role  live  vibrantly  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  group  of  theatrical 
lay-figures.  ' 

The  illustrious  author  of  "Sex 
and  Character"  would  have  revelled 
in  Mr.  Hurlbut's  play,  but  it  is  hard 
to  fancy  anyone  else  doing  it  There 
he  would  find  woman  at  her  worst, 
her  most  infamous.  In  no  play  we 
have  had  dealing  with  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  demi-mondaine,  has 
she  been  pictured  —  and  unnecessarily 
it  seems  to  me  —  as  quite  so  rotten 
as  we  find  her  in  "Lilies  of  the 


Field."  Whereas,  "The  Gold  Dig- 
gers" permitted  one  to  dwell  vicari- 
ously among  kept  women  and  rather 
like  them  for  their  humanness,  the 
"Lilies"  are  black  ones,  sordid,  re- 
lentless, ugly.  It  really  points  a 
rather  terrifying  moral  and  should 
keep  many  a  good  husband  in  the 
twin  bed  where  he  belongs. 

One  thing,  at  least,  deserves  credit 
for  the  author.  Throughout,  his  dia- 
logue is  interesting  and  human  and 
chock  full  of  spontaneous  native 
humor.  His  dramaturgy  is  expert 
with  occasional  serious  lapses  that 
one  hopes  will  be  absent  from  his 
next  effort,  such  as  perhaps  the  most 
preposterous  dcus  ex  machina  final 
solution  of  the  play's  problem  that 
local  footlights  have  blazed  on  in 
many  a  season.  His  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  pens  writing  for  our 
stage.  Into  "Lilies  of  the  Field"  he 
has  gotten  a  fair  assortment  of  ideas, 
and  despite  a  prevailing  sordidness 
and  a  lot  of  stereotyped  people  there 
are  moments  that  get  one.  For  that, 
Marie  Doro  is  principally  responsi- 
ble, but  some  credit  accrues  to  the 
author.  I  think  that  some  day,  if 
he  keeps  on  writing,  he'll  do  some- 
thing very  fine.  Especially  if  he 
keeps  off  the  Hopwood  preserves ! 

The  cast  does  fair  work.  Gertrude 
Clemens  is  wholly  realistic  as  Nettie, 
the  soft  creature  of  silks  who 
neither  spins,  nor,  in  the  manner  of 
speaking,  toils.  Next  to  Miss 
Doro's,  her  performance  is  the  most 
plausible  in  a  part  that  fits  her  like 
an  Annette.  Norman  Trevor  as  the 
Croesus,  is  quiet,  restrained  and  dis- 
tinguished. Much  as  I  decry  the 
part  he  plays,  I  am  grateful  that  it 
gives  him  no  opportunity  to  fling 
himself  into  a  large  chair,  some- 
thing he  did — and  very  badly — in 
"Enter  Madame."  Alison  Shipworth 
is  depressingly  realistic  as  a  veteran 
demi. 

But  the  exquisite  Doro  with  her 
beauty,  poise  and  interpretative 
power  quite  enthralled  me. 


"Love  DREAMS."  A  melody  drama 
in  3  acts  by-  Ann  Nichols.  Lyrics 
by  Oliver  Morosco  and  music  by 
Werner  Janessen.  Produced  Oct.  10 
with  this  cast : 


Larry  Pell 

Billy  Parks 

Dr.  Duncan  Pell 

Cadillac  Packard 

Renee  D'AIbret 

Stage  Manager 

Hildegard 

Cherry  O'Moorc 

Premier  Dancer 

Pauline 

Grace 

Irene 

Joan 

Ann 

Grace 

Maude 

Charmine 

(Continued 


Tom  Powers 

Maurie  Holland 

Orrin  Johnson 

Harry  K.  Morton 

Vera  Michelena 

Charles  Yorkshire 

Maude  Eburne 

Marie  Carroll 

Amelia  Allen 

Pauline  Maxwell 

Grace  Culvert 

Irene  Novotny 

Joan  Warner 

Ann  Paulejr 

Grace  Elliott 

Maude  Lydiate 

Charmine  Essley 
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GIFT  as  beautiful  as  the  thought 
which  prompts  it.  Ivory  Pyralin 
has  that  simple  charm  which  seems 
to  embody  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 
With  intimate  daily  use,  as  the 
years  pass,  a  woman  finds  her  Pyralin 
a  constant  and  a  pleasant  reminder 
of  its  giver. 

B.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  «  CO.,  Inc. 

Salei  Department:  Pyralin  Dititioa 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  purchaser  is  protected  by  the 
name -stamp  -which  appears  on 
every  piece  of  genuine  Pyralin. 


'7  HERE  are  many  beautiful  patterns  in 
^  /Tory  Pyralin,  Shell  Pyralin  and  Amber 
Pyralin.  Decorated  Du  Barry  Ivory  Pyralin  it 
illustrated.  Sold  in  complete  lets  or  single  pieces 
at  the  leading  stores.  As  all  patterns  and  de- 
signs are  standard,  articles  may  be  matched  at 
any  lime,  the  country  over. 
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Announcements  For  ig22 


TONY  SARG,  the  famous  illustrulor,  whos*-  marionettes  and 
laughter-provoking  pictures  have  given  delight  to  millions,  begins 
a  series  of  amusing  caricatures  of  plays  and  players  in  ihe  present 
number  of  Theatre  Magazine.  When  Tony  Sarg  laughs,  the 
whole  world  laughs  with  him.  "Tony  the  Tonic,"  David  Belasco 
calls  him. 


CLARA  ELSENE  PECK,  who  designed  the  November  and  the  pres- 
ent cover  of  Theatre  Magazine,  will  contribute  more  of  her 
imaginative  and  brilliant  illustrations  from  time  to  time  during 
the  coming  year.  Her  exquisite  work  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
breathes  her  fine  feeling  and  love  of  color,  design  and  costume. 


IN     EACH     ISSUE 


REVIEWS  OF  PLAYS:  "Mr.  Hornblow  Goes  to  the 
Play"  and  records  each  month  his  criticisms  and  observa- 
tions of.  and  reactions  to,  the  newest  plays.  His  reviews 
are  clever  and  authoritative,  but  not  too  academic  to  hold 
your  interest  whether  you  dwell  in  the  city,  with  all  the 
theatres  close  to  your  elbow,  or  in  the  small  town,  where 
the  Theatre  Magazine  is  your  only  connecting  link  with 
"Broadway." 

SUCCESSFUL  PLAYS  OF  THE  SEASON:  "Mr.  Pirn 
Passes  By,"  "The  Green  Goddess,"  "The  First  Year." 
"Liliom."  and  "The  Circle"  have  already  been  published, 
and  we  will  continue  to  give  our' readers  the  successful  new 
plays  as  they  are  produced — one  each  month.  "The  Hero" 
will  be  published  in  January,  to  be  followed  by  "A  Bill  of 
Divorcement"  and  "The  Silver  Fox." 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES:  Interviews  with  the  outstand- 
ing figures  in  the  dramatic* world;  amusing  tales  of  the 
stage;  serious  articles  on  the  Drama  in  all  its  aspects. 
The  Stage  and  the  Theatre  with  its  glamor,  its  tragic  and 
comic  sides,  is  spread  out  before  you  in  text  and  picture 
each  month. 


THE    AMATEUR    STAGE    DEPARTMENT:     Theatre 

Magazine  is  the  only  periodical  devoting  editorial  space  to 
the  plays  given  in  clubs,  colleges  and  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Here  are  shown  fascinating  stage  sets,  re- 
views of  amateur  plays,  as  well  as  constructive  and  inform- 
ative articles  on  every  phase  of  amateur  dramatic  activity, 
including  The  Outdoor  Theatre,  Pageantry,  Folk  Plays, 
Community  Drama,  The  Children's  Theatre,  etc. 

ILLUSTRATIONS:  The  coming  year,  as  always.  Theatre 
Magazine  will  be  notable  for  its  wealth  of  beautiful  pic- 
tures; scenes  from  the  successful  plays  and  motion  pictures, 
exquisite  half  tone  engravings  of  America's  best  beloved 
stars,  and  intimate  glimpses  into  the  clever  homes  of  players 
and  playwrights. 

A  UNIQUE  FASHION  SECTION,  edited  by  Pauline 
Morgan,  continues  brilliant  with  sketches  and  photographs 
of  stage  celebrities'tn  exclusive  fashions  introduced  on  the 
stage  and  in  private  life.  All  of  the  charm  and  esprit  of 
advance  fashion  is  thus  reflected  with  an  interesting  edi- 
torial review  of  the  accessories  which  help  to  make  costumes 
introduced  on  the  stage  still  more  authoritative. 


Christmas  Gift  Subscriptions  At  Special  Rates 


Theatre  Magazine  is  $4.00  the  year. 
For  two  gift  subscriptions  send  only 
$7.00!  This  rate  applies  also  to  your 
own  subscription,  either  new  or  re- 
newal, when  accompanied  by  a  gift 
subscription.  For  each  additional 
gift  subscription  send  $3.50. 


There  is  one  sift,  among  a  host  of  stereotyped  remembrances,  that  stands 
out — that  marks  the  giver  with  the  stamp  of  originality,  because  it  is  dif- 
ferent, because  there  is  no  other  gift  that  can  duplicate  H  that  gift  it  the 
Theatre  Magazine. 

Let  it  renew  your  Christmas  message  of  good-will  twelve  times  a  year — let 
it  bring  to  your  friends  the  revivifying  influences  of  the  Theatre  and  the 
Drama  the  Drama  that  is  Life  itself,  through  which  humanity  sees  itself 
reflected  on  the  stage  in  all  its  changing  moods-  grave  and  gay. 

Your  friends  will  appreciate  such  a  gift,  and  a  merry  little  card  will  an- 
nounce its  coming,  on  Christmas  morning. 


Address;   Subscription  Department,  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  6  East  39th  Street,  New   York 


TULIPE  NOIR-As  ex- 
otic as  a  black  tulip  is  this 
Spanish  evening  gown  of 
Chantilly  lace  and  black  vel- 
vet. Tifie  shawl  is  velvet 
embroidered  in  roses. 


THOUGH  the  trees  of  the  forest  may 
give  little  thought  to  their  attire   in 
winter,  not  so  Madame.     Now  more 
than  ever  will  she  appreciate  the  sumptuous 
colorings,  the  spirited  designs,  the  ineffable 
artistry  which  distinguish  the  creations  of 
Boue'  Soeurs.    A  presentation  is  given  daily 
from  eleven  to  one  and  from  three  to  five. 


BOUE    SOEURS 

9  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris 

NEW   YORK,   13   WEST  56th  STREET 
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LOVE  DREAMS,"  designated  on 
the  program  as  a  melody- 
drama,  is  another  of  those  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  producers  (of  which 
"Sonny"  was  an  earlier  example), 
to  evolve  a  combination  that  would 
lure  more  people  to  the  box  office. 
How  long  is  it  going  to  take  said 
producers  to  find  out  that,  like  oil 
and  water,  musical  comedy  and 
drama  will  not  mix? 

In  the  present  instance  it  looks  as 
if  Ann  Nichols  had  written  a  pretty, 
simple  and  innocuous  play,  on  which 
the  mighty  Morosco  laid  violent 
hands,  injecting  some  of  his  own 
lyrics  here  and  there  with  incon- 
spicuous and  inoffensive  music  at- 
tached to  them,  adding  a  dancer  or 
two  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  haul- 
ing in  by  the  heels,  as  it  were,  a 
chorus  of  girls  who  at  least,  thank 
heaven,  do  not  even  attempt  to  sing ; 
then  furnished  it  with  a  "typical 
Morosco  cast,"  and  slapped  it  on  the 
stage  of  the  Times  Square  for  the 
edification  of  the  dear  public. 
Whether  the  D.  P.  is  going  to  be 
edified  in  large  numbers  is  a  matter 
of  speculation. 

The  best  thing  about  the  produc- 
tion is  the  cast  with  which  it  is 
furnished.  Nearly  every  one  of 
them  would  shine  either  in  musical 
comedy  or  in  drama,  and  they  do 
all  that  is  possible  in  the  present 
vehicle.  Vera  Michelena  is  fea- 
tured, and  rightly,  as  she  sings  a 
number  of  songs  with  a  rich  and 
pleasant  voice  and  style,  and  is  more 
than  adequate  in  all  the  dramatic 
requirements  of  the  role  of  Renee 
D'AIbret,  the  vamp  who  isn't  a  vamp 
when  you  know  her.  Marie  Carroll 
saves  the  sentiment  of  the  piece 
from  becoming  mawkish  by  giving  a 
poignantly  appealing  and  delicate 
performance  as  the  crippled  sister  of 
Renee;  and  Maude  Eburne,  as  Hilde- 
garde,  an  Irish  maid,  is  screamingly 
funny.  With  her  as  a  foil,  Harry 
K.  Morton  takes  good  care  of  a 
comedy  part  which,  while  not  as  full 
of  opportunities  as  one  in  the 
"Sweetheart  Shop"  of  last  season, 
still  gives  him  a  chance  to  show 
other  facets  of  his  ability.  Tom 
Powers  is  quite  likeable,  when  he 
sings,  and  both  he  and  Orrin  John- 
son are  effective  in  the  more  intense 
dramatic  scenes. 


CORT.  "ONLY  38."  Comedy  in 
3  acts  by  A.  E.  Thomas.  Produced 
Sept.  13  with  this  cast : 

Mrs.  Stanley  Mary  Ryan 

Mrs.  Newcomb  Kate  Mayhew 

Mrs.  Peters  Helen  Van  Hoose 

Mr.  Sanborn  Percy  Pollock 

Robert  Stanley  Neil  Martin 

Lucy  Stanley  Ruth  Mere 

Mary  Hadley  Margaret  Shackelford 

Syd.  Johnson  Leon  Cunningham 
Professor  Giddings         Harry  C.  Browne 

IF  you    like    sentiment,   not   neces- 
sarily laid  on  with  a  trowel,  but 
still  pretty  thickly  applied,  "Only  38" 


will  have  its  appeal.  From  a  short 
story  by  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton, 
A.  E.  Thomas  has  evolved  a  three 
act  comedy  with  Mary  Ryan  as  its 
protagonist,  the  widow  of  a  Metho- 
dist minister  left  with  twins,  a  boy 
and  a  girl  and  very  little  money. 
Her  father,  however,  sells  some 
woodlands  and  the  young  prigs  are 
sent  to  college.  The  theme  of  the 
comedy  shows  the  widow's  struggle 
for  some  of  the  beauties  of  life. 
The  priggish  cubs,  regarding  their 
mother,  though  she  is  two  years 
short  of  forty,  as  aged,  insist  that 
she  shall  comport  herself  as  if  she 
were  nearing  the  grave.  But  she 
gets  a  new  husband  in  a  professor 
of  English  and  the  brats  learn  some- 
thing in  tolerance.  They,  the  brats, 
were  acted  with  real  truth  by  Neil 
Martin  and  Ruth  Mayo,  and  their 
"by  gosh"  grandfather  with  comic 
unction  by  Percy  Pollock.  It  was  a 
nice  manly  professor  that  Henry  C. 
Browne  presented  and  as  the  long 
suffering  mamma  who  finally  kicked 
over  the  traces  and  assured  her  in- 
dependence by  smoking  a  cigarette, 
Mary  Ryan  was  smartly  gracious. 


"PoT-LucK."  Comedy  in  3  acts 
by  Edward  Childs  Carpenter.  Pro- 
duced Sept.  29  with  this  cast : 


Lester  Scanlon 
Sarah  Penfield 
Martha  Holcomb 
Amy  Jewell 
William  Farley 
Hilda  Wrenn 
Mrs.  Wrenn 
Phoebe  Lyman 
Jim  Patterson 
Stephen  MacCauley 
Judge  Penfield 
Roscoe  Brown 
Wilbur  Holcomb 
David  Crum 


Junius  Matthews 

Beth  FranMyn 

Helen  Reimer 

Clara  Moores 

Frank  Allworth 

Frances  Kennan 

Jenny  Dickerson 

Helen  Stewart 

Rockliffe  Fellowes 

James  Rennie 

Howard  Nugent 

Percy  Moore 

Frank  E.  Jamison 

Douglas  Bright 


A  DISTINCTLY  stock  company 
•**•  atmosphere  pervades  "Pot- 
Luck,"  by  Edward  Childs  Carpenter, 
who  wrote  "The  Cinderella  Man." 
"Pot-Luck"  reminds  one  forcibly  of 
the  type  of  play  stock  companies 
usually  produce,  and  those  in  the 
cast  somehow  keep  in  harmony  with 
this  note,  in  their  acting.  But,  not- 
withstanding, it  isn't  at  all  a  bad 
little  comedy,  as  comedies  go. 

Clara  Moores,  a  distinctly  true-to- 
form  stock  company  leading  lady 
type,  is  sweet  and  tender  and  very 
pretty  in  the  role  of  the  wife — the 
inevitable  self-sacrificing  wife. 
When,  after  marrying  a  husband  she 
has  secured  through  a  matrimonial 
agency,  because  she  doesn't  want  to 
die  an  old  maid,  she  finds  he  has  a 
shady  past,  she  stands  by  him  to  the 
last  ditch,  and  finally  elevates  him 
to  an  exalted  position  in  the  com- 
munity. He  helps  by  writing  a  story 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  all 
about  himself,  in  which  he  justifies 
his  wrong-doing.  James  Rennie,  last 
seen  in  one  of  the  leading  roles  of 
"Spanish  Love,"  and  cast  as  the  ex- 
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Most  appropriate  to  the  season  is  this 
gorgeous  mink  wrap  for  general  wear. 
Our  artist-designers  have  created  from 
the  lustrous  little  pelts  a  thing  of  vivid 
beauty,  distinctive  in  conception,  en- 
chanting in  execution;  so  voluptuously 
luxurious  as  to  command  the  admira- 
tion of  every  observer. 


<Julton  andumith  ufreeis 
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confidence  man  husband  of  the  play, 
must  appreciate  the  inconsequence 
of  his  role,  for  he  acts  down  to  it. 
Rockliffe  Fellowes  is  excellent  in 
make-up,  mannerisms,  and  acting,  in 
the  role  of  the  master-crook  who 
engineers  the  marriage  swindle. 


"LiKE  A  KING,"  a  comedy  in  3 
acts,  by  John  Hunter  Booth.  Pro- 
duced Oct.  3  with  this  cast : 

Thomas  H.  Coffin  Charles  Esdale 

Norah  Smuts  Margaret  Wiltshire 

Nathaniel  Alden  James  Gleason 

Dan  Riordan  Hale  Norcross 

Policeman  John  Hardtap 

Mrs.  Alden  Mina  Gleason 

Phyllis  Weston  Ann  Harding 

Abigail  Lucille  Parker 

Robert  Alden  James  Scclcy 

Arabella  Alden  Frances  Howard 

Gen.  Wade  Weston  Robert  E.  Homans 

Samuel  Pemberton  E.  L.  Duane 

Calvin  Lowe  Edward  Poland 

J.  W.  Savage  Max  Waizman 

William  Chubb  Arthur  Allen 

George  W.  Grubble  Dodson  Mitchell 

"C* VEN  farce  comedies  in  these  days 
••— '  of  "The  First  Year"  and  "Mr. 
Pirn,"  must  take  on  some  semblance 
of  life  if  they're  to  be  awarded  a 
good  grade  of  palm.  The  manifestly 
impossible,  let  alone  the  utterly  in- 
credible, is  being  gazed  upon  with 
more  and  more  of  a  jaundiced  eye. 
A  comic  playwright's  skill  consists 
today  not  so  much  in  getting  humor 
out  of  what  might  happen  as  in  get- 
ting it  out  of  what  does  happen. 

Mr.  Booth's  hero,  Nat  Alden, 
"broke"  after  a  number  of  high 
financial  adventures  which  promised 
big  but  falsely,  is  anxious  to  go 
home  but  cannot  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  so  exaggerated  his  suc- 
cess in  letters  home,  as  to  have  led 
his  parents  into  thinking  him  a 
wealthy  man.  Rambling  in  the  park, 
he  is  run  down  by  a  Rolls-Royce 
and  picked  up  by  its  chauffeur  who 
proves  to  be  an  old  war  "buddie." 
The  latter,  upon  hearing  of  Alden's 
dilemma,  explains  that  his  employer, 
the  owner  of  the  car,  has  gone  out 
of  town  for  a  few  days,  and  offers 
to  drive  Alden  home  in  the  Rolls 
as  if  it  were  his  own.  To  this, 
Alden  consents  and  he  arrives  in 
Upper  Falls,  Mass.,  "Like  a  King." 

Apart  from  a  lamentable  Central 
Park  scene  which  opened  the  play, 
the  production  was  creditable.  James 
Gleason  made  an  amusing  and  sym- 
pathetic Nat  Alden,  and  Ann  Hard- 
ing a  most  hewitching  and  capable 
"sweetheart  who  waits  six  years  and 
will  wait  six  more.1' 


PUNCH    AND   JUDY.    "THE 
FAN."     Comedy  in  3  acts  by  Robert 
de    Flers    and    G.    A.    de    Caillavet. 
Produced   October  3   with   this   cast : 
Therese  Rosalie  Mathieu 

Pierre  J.  Jackson  Dunn 

Marc  d'Arnot  Edward  H.  Wever 

Germaine  De  Landeve 

Eva  Leonard-Boyne 
Jacques  De  Landeve  Harold  Heaton 


Blanche  Bertier 
Garin-Miclaux 
Madame  Oviedo 
Monsieur  Oviedo 
Francois  Trevoux 
Giselle  Vaudrcy 


Beatrice  Millar 

Frank  Sylvester 

Margaret  JJumunt 

Horace  James 

Ian  Maclaren 

Hilda  Spong 


WITH  many  successes  to  their 
credit,  death  only  disrupted 
the  literary  partnership  of  de  Flers 
and  de  Caillavet.  The  latter  was  the 
one  to  pass  on.  The  survivor  of 
the  firm  was  recently  elected  to  a 
s;at  in  the  Academy.  When  "L" 
Habit  Vert"  made  its  great  Parisian 
success,  they  were  hailed  as  the  legi- 
timate successors  of  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  in  the  cjmposition  of  polite 
comedy  of  social  intrigue.  Among 
their  numerous  productions  was  "L" 
Eventail"  an  English  version  of 
which  -called  "The  Fan"  by  Pitts 
Duffield,  recently  served  to  re-intro- 
duce Hilda  Spong  in  a  stellar  role 
at  the  Punch  and  Judy. 

The  heroine  is  a  widow  who  un- 
tangles the  complications  that  grow 
out  of  the  amatory  excursions  of  a 
none  too  savory  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, married  and  single,  by  the 
time  honored  method  of  fascinating 
each  male  in  turn.  For  the  time,  at 
least,  the  process  is  presumed  to 
work  a  general  moral  rehabilitation. 
A  fable  such  as  this  requires  the 
nicest  histrionic  handling.  If  the 
erring  ones  are  not  presented  with 
subtle  allure  and  polite  irresponsi- 
bility in  their  philanderings,  there 
can  be  no  possible  illusion.  Instead 
of  thoughtless,  amusing  folly,  you 
get  sordid  suggestiveness.  Miss 
Spong  is  a  comedienne  of  gracious 
address,  ripe  experience  and  assured 
methods.  Her  Giselle  is  English 
rather  than  French,  but  she  acts 
with  fine  enthusiasm  and  makes  the 
point  in  her  showy  role. 


JOLSON'S  59TH  STREET. 

"BOMBO,"  spectacular  extravaganza 
in  2  acts.  Book  by  Harold 
Atteridge.  Music  by  Sigmund  Rom- 
berg.  Produced  Oct.  6  with  these 
principals : 

Al  Jolson,  Franklyn  A.  Batie,  Yera 
Bayles  Cole,  Frank  Holmes,  Russell 
Mack,  Mildred  Keats,  Forrest  Huff, 
Gladys  Caldwell,  Fred  Hall,  Fritzi  Von 
Busing,  Grace  Keeshon.  Janet  Adair, 
Harry  Turpin,  Ernest  Young,  Jack 
Kearns,  Ernest  Miller,  Dennis  Mur- 
ray, Walter  White,  Harry  Sievers, 
Edward  Pooley,  Thomas  Ross,  Theo- 
doret  Hoffman,  Irene  Hart,  Bernice 
Hart,  Janette  Dietrich,  Frank  Bernard, 
Sam  Critcherson,  Fred  Hall,  Vivien 
Oakland,  William  Moore,  Stephen  Cor- 
tez,  Helen  Peggy,  Rianna,  Elizabeth 
Reynolds,  Dora  Doby  and  Bertie  Beau- 
mont. 

A  ROUSING  big  show,  in  a 
^*  splendid  new  theatre,  with 
beautiful  girls  and  gorgeous  scenery, 
graceful  dancers  and  clever  comedi- 
ans— above  all,  with  Al  Jolson  to 
set  the  pace  in  fun-making — surely 
a  combination  hard  to  beat. 
(Continued  on  fage  426) 
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Theatre   Maaa:\nc,  Utctmbrr,  19*1 


The  Reason  of 

Brunswick  Dominancy 

Is  No  Secret 


Perfect  Rendition  of  So-Called  "Difficult" 
Tones  Sets  New  Standard  in  Musical  World 


In  the  homes  of  greatest  musicians,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  you  will  find 
The  Brunswick. 

In  world-great  conservatories,  you  will 
find  it. 

In  every  city  and  community,  where 
there  are  shops  devoted  to  that  which 
is  best  in  music,  you  will  find  Bruns- 
wick featured  as  the  Standard  of  today. 
Brunswick  has  established  a  new  era.  It 
is  the  criterion  by  which  phonographic 
music  now  is  judged. 

Advanced  Methods 

This  universal  preference  of  the  know- 
ing is  due  to  Brunswick's  advanced 
methods  of  Reproduction  and  of  Inter- 
pretation. 

By  means  of  them,  perfect  rendition  of 
the  so-called  "difficult"  tones  is  achieved 
— the  piano,  the  harp,  the  human  voice, 
and  even  soprano  High  "C"  attained 
without  "metallic  suggestion,"  discord 
or  vibration ! 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduc- 
tion embodies  the  oval  Tone  Amplifier 
of  moulded  wood  (built  like  a  fine  old 
violin)  and  the  patented  Ultona,  which 


plays  all  makes  of  records  at  a  turn  of 
the  hand. 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Interpreta- 
tion results  in  sweeter  and  more  beauti- 
ful records — tones  almost  unbelievably 
true,  notes  amazing  in  their  fidelity. 
Both  methods  are  exclusively  Brunswick 
— obtainable  on  no  other  make  of  pho- 
nographs or  records. 
Hence,  those  high  in  the  musical  world 
will  tell  you  that  buying  any  phono- 
graph, without  at  least  hearing  The 
Brunswick,  is  a  mistake.  And  that  to 
be  without  Brunswick  Records  is  to  be 
without  much  of  what  is  best  in  music. 

Costs  No  More 

Brunswick — the  accepted  instrument  of 
the  musical  world — costs  no  more  than 
an  ordinary  phonograph. 
You  can  purchase  a  Brunswick  for  as 
little  as  $65.  There  are  fourteen  mod- 
els, in  all  finishes,  including  a  compre- 
hensive showing  of  authentic  period 
models. 

Call  on  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer 
for  a  demonstration.  The  Brunswick 
plays  all  makes  of  records,  and  Bruns- 


Note :   New  Brunswick  records  are  on  advance   sale   at  all  Brunswick   dealers 
on  the  16th  of  each  month  in  the  East, and  in  Denver  and  the  West  on  the  20th 

BRUNSWICK. 


wick  records  can  be  played  on  any  pho- 
nograph. Hear,  compare — then  judge 
for  yourself. 

THE    BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER    CO. 

Established   1845— Chicago 


_<      Any    Phonograph 
Can  Play 
Brunswick 
Record* 


Hear  These  Brunswick 
Super-Feature  Records 


P  H  O  N  O  G 


P  H  S 


AND 


K.E  C  O  R.D  S 


30013  (Un    be!   di   vcdremo    (Some    Day   He'll    Come) 
12-in.  \      from    Madame    Butterfly.    Act    II,    Scene    1 
?1.50  (      (Puccini)    Soprano   (in  Italian) 
10043  (                                                             Florence  Easton 
10-in.  ]  O  Sole  Mio  (My  Sunshine)    (Capurro-di 
$1.00  (      Capua)    Tenor    (in    Italian)    Mario    Chamlee 
10043  (Serenade  du   Tzigane   (Gypsy   Serenade) 
10-in.  )       (Valdez)     Pianoforte    by     Frederic     Persson 
$1.00  (      Violin    Solo Max   Rosen 

Th*  maiical  sensation  of  the  day— the  world' m 
bttt  muiic  at  it*  btst 


F4251 


Hcdda  Hopper  appearing  In  Six 
Cylinder  Love,  "  wearing  a  marvellous 
Bergdorf-Goodman  chin:hilla  wrap 


We  are  justly  proud  of  the  Bergdorf- 
Goodman  fur  garments;  of  the  softly  drap- 
ing quality  insured  by  the  finest  workman- 
ship— of  the  slendering  lines  which  our 
fitters  give  to  the  finished  coat — of  the  sat- 
isfaction which  our  customers  enjoy. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  VERY  MUCH  LOWER 


FURS         GOWNS         WRAPS         SUITS 

lERGDORF 
iOODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


MR.     HORNBLOW     GOES     TO     THE     PLAY 


(Continued  from   page   424) 


It's  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  dull  moment  in  "Bombo."  The 
spectacle  sizzles  and  rips  from  start 
to  finish,  with  wonderful  dancing, 
no  end  of  catchy,  lyrical  songs  and 
jokes  and  anecdotes  handled  in  the 
inimitable  Jolson  manner. 

The  pony  ballet  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  admission — real  youth 
and  beauty  here,  stepping  and  pranc- 
ing with  true  equestrian  grace. 

As  to  the  plot,  it  has  to  do  with 
the  discovery  of  America  by  our 
old  friend  Colombus — aided  and 
abetted  by  his  colored  deckhand,  Al 
Jolson.  It  was  Al  who  did  the 
bartering  with  the  Indians.  "Give 
us  Brooklyn  and  I'll  give  you  in 
exchange  a  pair  of  rusty  scissors." 
The  Indians  grabbed  at  the  offer 
and  to  this  day,  Jolson  is  convinced 
that  they  had  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain. 

A  good  show — go  to  see  it. 


PLAYHOUSE.  "WAIT  'TILL 
WE'RE  MARRIED."  Comedy  in  3  acts 
by  Hutcheson  Boyd  and  Rudolph 
Bunner.  Produced  Sept.  26  with  this 
cast: 

Kate  Livermore     Maude  Turner  Gordon 
Marshal!  Gerald  Oliver  Smith 

James  Twells  Robert  Strange 

Marion  Livermore  Marion  Coakley 

Connie*  Temple  Jean  Shelby 

William  Plumb  Henry  Duffy 

Aunt  Carrie  Adah  Sherman 

Aunt  Betsy  Lucy  Beaumont 

Aunt  Meridian  Edna  May  Oliver 

Tom  Hatch  James  Spottswood 

Uncle  Kester  Rapley  Holmes 

Felix  Robert  Hawkins 

A  DAY  or  so  after  the  opening 
of  "Wait  'Till  We're  Mar- 
ried," an  announcement  by  the 
Morosco  office  headed,  "An  Apology" 
sat  boldly  among  the  theatrical  "ads" 
in  the  dailies.  I  must  confess  that 
the  joke  is  on  me,  for,  upon  seeing 
it,  I  jumped  too  hastily  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  theatrical  producing,  a 
manager  was  actually  apologizing  to 
the  public  for  having  dished  up  be- 
fore it  dramatic  fare  not  worth  the 
eating !  I  was  ready  to  weep  tears 
of  joy  at  this  simple  confession  of 
guilt. 

But,  alas,  the  "apology"  was  to 
those  members  of  the  play-going 
world  who,  having  tried  every 
known  method  of  theatre-entry  short 
of  murder,  had  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure seats  for  this  new  Morosco 
farce  the  previous  evening,  and  had, 
presumably,  been  tossed  back  on  a 
sterile  Broadway  and  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  such  inferior 
fodder  as  perhaps  "Liliom"  or  "The 
Circle." 

The  promise  of  such  a  title  as 
"Wait  Till  We're  Married"  in  these 
days  of  dramadulteries  is  not  lived 
up  to  by  this  piece  of  Messrs.  Boyd 
and  Bunner.  I  can  at  least  say  about 
it  that  it  is  wholesome  and  harmless. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 


it  is  fit  for  the  young  girl;  in  fact, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  it  is 
not  particularly  fit  for  anybody.  The 
whole  proceeding — with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  burst  of  ac- 
ceptable humor  and  some  clever 
miming  by  Edna  May  Oliver — is  as 
empty  of  meat  as  a  Soviet  stock- 
yard. 


GARRICK.  "AMBUSH."  A  play 
in  3  acts  by  Arthur  Richman.  Pro- 
duced Oct.  10  with  this  cast: 

Walter  Nichols  Frank  Reicher 

Harriet  Nichols  Jane  Wheatley 

Harry  Gleason  Charles  Ellis 

Margaret  Nichols  Florence  Eldridge 

Seymour  Jennison  John  Craig 

Mrs.  Jennison  Kathcrine  Proctor 

A  Chauffeur  Edwin  R.  Wolfe 

Alan  Kraigne  Noel  Leslie 

Howard  Kraigne  Edward  Donnelly 

George  Lithridge  Geirge  Stitlwoll 

OF  the  Jane  Clegg  School  of 
middle  class  drama  is  this 
latest  product  of  Arthur  Richman's 
versatile  pen  and  the  first  offering 
of  the  Theatre  Guild's  season.  It  is 
the  finest  American  play  of  its  sort 
and  the  best  of  any  sort  that  the 
Guild  has  discovered  in  the  course 
of  its  somewhat  sketchy  researches 
in  the  field  of  American  dramatic 
genius.  "Ambush"  marks  Arthur 
Richman  as  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  capable  masters  of  dramaturgy 
that  this  country  has  produced. 

The  play  plunges  without  compro- 
mise or  hyperbola  into  a  vivisection 
of  Jersey  City  home  life,  which  is 
symbolic  enough  in  itself  of  home 
life  lived  anywhere  amid  drab  sur- 
roundings, and  in  the  shadow  of  con- 
stant and  painful  economy.  The 
daughter  of  the  house,  longing  for 
the  things  that  women  always  seem 
to  have  longed  for  so  long  as  there 
have  been  women,  finally  manages  to 
get  them,  by  at  first  secretly  and 
finally  openly,  practising  the  oldest 
profession  in  the  world.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  her  downfall  are  shattered 
the  high  ideals  of  a  weak  and  some- 
what foolish  father  who  is  relent- 
lessly driven  at  last  into  accepting 
money  from  his  daughter's  paramour 
wherewith  to  pay  the  rent. 

The  play  has  not  the  rumbling 
quality  of  those  great  domestic 
tragedies  which  were  born  in  Ibsen's 
workshop,  but  stays  rather  overly  on 
the  surface  in  a  somewhat  obvious 
effort  to  make  everything  wholly  real 
and  apparent.  From  this  it  takes  a 
somewhat  photographic  aspect  which 
costs  it  that  semblance  of  true 
artistic  creation  which  the  Europeans 
alone,  thus  far,  have  been  able  to 
achieve.  But  none  the  less,  it  marks 
a  high  point  in  our  progress,  and 
I  admire  it  above  all  for  its  refusal 
to  swerve  anywhere  into  box-office 
technique.  There  are  moments  in 
the  play  as  pregnant  with  power  and 
dramatic  insight  as  anything  that  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  O'Neill. 
(Continued  on  page  438) 
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extends  to  its  many 
patrons  and  friends  the 
Season's  Greetings  — 

and,  by  the  way,  may  we  ask  that  your 
orders  for  Holiday  Baskets  be  sent  in 
ample  time  to  insure  better  delivery. 

•H--HICKS-&&ON 

INCORPORATED  ^^/ 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


^1<J—*^*-l+. 


Let  this  book  be  the  Guide! 


BOOK  "  is  Ovington's  Christ- 
mas  Book,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
guide  to  gifts  in  all  the  world. 

It  is  ready  now,  just  off  the  press  in 
fart,  and  between  its  covers  you  will 
find  nearly  400  suggestions  which  are 
unmatched  for  variety,  novelty  and  good 
taste. 

The  Edition  is  limited  and  the  demand 
generally  exceeds  the  supply,  but  we 
suggest  you  write  for  your  copy  before 
you  plan  the  purchase  of  a  single  gift. 

OVINGTON'S 

"The  Gift  Shop  of  Fifth  Avenue" 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  3QTH  STREET 


FIFTH  AUENUE 


Near  I.1M  Strrf 
NEW  YOP^K 


NO  sooner  does  the  Holiday  Season  lure 
Madame's  thoughts  to  a  new  Gown  or 
Wrap,   than   she   turns    instinctively   to   the 
centre  of  Style, — Sheridan's. 

The  debutante  will  love  this  Dance  Frock  of 

coral  Salome  velvet  with  hand  beadsd Jiowers 

of  coral  and  Fnnch  blue  bfading.      It  may 

be  had  in  all  prevailing  shades. 

Mail  Orders  Filled 
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A  Dreamy  Smoke 

From  a  Pipe  of  Beauty 

For  the  twilight  hour  a  clean, 
water-cooled  smoke  from  the 
Nargileh— a  pipe  whose  dark, 
sombre  beauty  will  add  a  note 
of  charm  to  any  man's  room. 
The  bowl  carries  one  of  those 
rare  designs  from  the  Orient, 
executed  in  antique  bronze. 
The  ideal  holiday  gift  for  a 
man  who  loves  his  smoke. 

'•Price  $20.00 

THE  NARGILEH  SHOP 

64  W.  Winter  Street 
Delaware,  Ohio 


NECKLACE 


'Make  your  little  girl  happy 
WITH  AN 

Gcld-a-heaii 


T  F  you  want  to  bind  your  issues  of 
the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  we  will 
be  glad  to  supply  you  with  indexes 
upon  receipt  of  25c.  per  year. 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  6  East  39th  St., 
New  York. 


J*        FACE  POWDER          ^v 


When  Grandmother  was  a  girl,  she 
powdered  her  nose  and  the  dimple  in 
her  chin  with  Lablache.  Through  all 
these  years,  it  has  remained  steadfast- 
ly the  same  pure  powder  for  the  com- 
plexion. Sold  todiy  in  the  same  old 
fashioned  box. 

Refuse 
Substitutes 


They  may  be  danger- 
jus.  Flesh,  White, 
?inlc  or  Cream,  toe.  a 
box  at  druggists  by 
mail.  Over  two  mil- 
lion boxes  sold  an- 
nually. 

Semi  roc/orx'i  "i  fie  box 
BEN.    LFVY   CO. 
FretichPerf tu 
1 25  Hint  tlM  SI.  Basi 
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or 

sheen  \ 
and     | 

softness  I 


Shampooing  regularly  | 
with  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP  | 
protects  the  health  of  | 
the  scalp  and  brings  out  [ 
the  beauty  of  the  hair,  i 


PACKER'S   TAR   SOAP 


Cake   and  Liquid 

^  = 
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Still  tfie  favorite  } 


IS  is  ww^ 

IjSince  1/89 


Your  Nearest  florist  will  tell  you  How  to 


For  Every  Occasion-  Weddings-Christenings-Gifts 

REMEMBER  THE  BIRTHDAYS  OF  YOUR  FRIENDS 


COLLEGES    AND    SCHOOLS 

are  invited  to  submit  scenes   from   their   plays   for 
publication  in  the 

Amateur  Stage  Department 

Address:   The  Editor  Amateur  Stage,   Theatre  Magazine 
6  East  39th  Street,   New  York 


Old-Time  zAid 
to  Youthful 
^Beauty 


(Made  in  France) 

The  actual  record  of  Creme 
Simon  speaks  more  elo- 
quently of  its  merit  than  any 
words.  One  long  continu- 
ous crescendo  of  popularity 
since  1860  when  it  was 
discovered  in  France. 

This  fragrant  cream  nourishes, 
smooths  and  clears  the  skin. 
It  restores  that  fresh  bloom  of 
youth  to  the  cheek.  Fashion- 
able women  have  used  it  for 
three  generations.  Begin  your 
use  of  Creme  Simon  today. 

At    Smart    Shops    Everywhere 

MAURICE  LEVY,  SOLE  AGENT 
120-I2Z  West  4ist  Street,  New  York 

"On  Dressing  Tables 
for  three  Generations" 


"Convenient  to  Everywhere"    | 

RITTENHOUSE 

HOTEL 

22d  &  Chestnut  Sits. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rooms   with  hot  and   <IJO   UP 
>ter  v£t 


cold  running  wat 


Rooms   with 
bath 


$3.50 


UP 


Clnb    Breakfast,    50c    up 

Special      Luncheon,      90c 

Evening;      Dinner.      $1.25 

As  well   as   service  a  la  carte. 

Music   During    Luncheon, 
Dinner  and  Sapper. 


IIIIIIIIIMIIIIIII.S 


i  iiiiiiimiininic 


Jruing 

26  GRAMERCY    PARK 

Most  exclusive  residential  neigh- 
borhood in  Netf  York  City 

High  Class,  moderate  price, 
American  plan  hotel,  catering 
to  a  discriminating  clientele 

UNDER  KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 

Rates  on  Application 

JOHN  HARRIS,  Mgr. 


Hne  besfl 
is  none 
too  qood 
jbr°Tiim 


A  Shillinq  in  London 
A  Quarter  Here 


THEV       ARE        GOOD         TASTE 


L.T.  PlVGR 

flaris,  France^ 


This  Delightful   Odor 

may  be  had  in 
EXTRACT      SACHET 

TOILET  WATER 
VEGETAL         SOAP 

and  also  in 

the  Charming,  New 

PIV&RToiletAccessories: 

TALC 
CREAM 

BATH  SALTS  and 

SOLID  FACE  POWDER 

Illustrated  below 


POUDRE 

AZUREA 


Other  ExcjuisitePerfumes 

Created  by  the 

Houssof  L.T.  PIVGR 

'FLORAMYE  LETREFLE 

POMPEIA      SAFRANOR 

MUGUET       VIOLETTE 

ASTRIS 


CHAS.BAEZ.SoleAqentfor  U.5. 
118  East  !6th.Street.NewYorkCity 


CHARLIE    CHAPLIN'S    BOYHOOD 


A  LONDON  despatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  gives  an  interest- 
ing interview  with  T.  A.  March, 
head  master  of  the  Agnes  School 
where  Charlie  Chaplin  attended  as  a 
boy.  The  teacher  has  never  seen 
the  famous  film  comedian  on  the 
screen  but  he  is  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  his  antics  have  brought  him 
fame  and  fortune.  He  says : 

"He  used  to  make  us  laugh,  too. 
He  had  a  genius  for  pranks  and 
mimicry.  His  gait  was  curious, 
even  as  a  boy — one  shoulder  up,  one 
leg  bent,  one  foot  pointing  east  and 
one  foot  west.  His  clothes  were 
always  shabby  and  ill-fitting,  some- 
times too  large  and  frequently  too 
small. 

"Charlie  would  ask  the  most  out- 
landish questions  in  school  with  the 
air  of  a  cherub.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  a  case  of  leg-pulling,  but  it 
wasn't.  One  of  his  strong  points 
was  his  requests  for  home  work,  but 
when  I'd  give  him  some  he  never 
would  do  it. 

"Charlie  was  invariably  late  to 
school,  but  on  arrival  he'd  always 
have  an  excuse  ready  that  would 
satisfy  a  barrister.  Never  was  he  on 
time.  He'd  turn  up  anywhere  from 
two  to  ten  minutes  late,  with  a  calm 
expession  on  his  face  and  announce 
convincingly  that  his  mother  li  a  d 
overslept  or  that  he  had  had  to  take 
his  father's  breakfast  to  him 
(Charlie  would  bring  along  a  part 


of  the  meal  to  offer  as  evidence),  or 
that  he  lived  so  far  from  school  that 
it  was  impossible  to  arrive  on  time. 

"The  worst  trouble  I  had  with  the 
boy  in  class  was  caused  by  his  jok- 
ing propensities.  I  can  see  him  now, 
peeping  to  see  how  late  he  was,  and 
then,  if  he  thought  I  wasn't  looking, 
convulsing  the  class  before  prayers 
with  antics  behind  the  door.  He  was 
incorrigible.  He  was  made  the  butt 
of  the  boys,  for  despite  his  high 
spirit  and  wit  and  good  temper  he 
was  not  brainy.  His  arithmetic  was 
appalling. 

"On  the  playground  one  saw 
Charlie  at  his  best.  He  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  boys — and  the 
death,  too,  almost,  of  some  of  them 
on  occasion,  for  he  could  fight  when 
pressed.  He  kept  the  lads  in  roars 
of  laughter  all  their  playtime  by  his 
antics,  strange  walking,  tricks  and 
mimicry. 

"The  fact  is  that  some  of  us 
grown-ups  got  a  clear  idea  of  how 
we  ourselves  appeared  or  acted,  just 
by  watching  Charlie  when  he  was 
unconscious  of  our  presence. 

"One  of  the  boy's  catholic  habits 
was  to  take  a  half-day  off  every 
week,  regardless  of  rules.  He  would 
take  any  half-day  that  seemed  con- 
venient to  him,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  expected  to  be  at  school  instead 
of  playing  truant  didn't  trouble  him." 
—Copyright  1921,  New  York 
Tribune,  Inc. 


THE  TOLEDO  THEATRE 


In  our  issue  for  October,  1921.  on 
page  230,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Toledo  Joins  the  Insurgents,"  which 
gave  a  description  of  the  playhouse 
in  which  the  Toledo  Stock  Company 
is  now  having  a  successful  season, 
there  appeared  this  sentence:  "the 
theatre  has  formerly  been  a  bur- 
lesque house,  which  no  respectable 
woman  would  pass  without  first 
crossing  the  street."  The  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  regrets  that  such  a  state- 
ment should  have  been  made  in  its 
columns,  for  it  is  not  true.  It  was 
allowed  to  pass  because  we  thought 
that  the  writer  referred  to  an  old 


building  long  since  torn  down.  The 
Toledo  Theatrical  Company  conducts 
the  house  now  occupied  by  the 
Toledo  Stock  Company,  and  recently 
erected  a  $250,000  theatre  building 
in  Toledo,  where  the  attractions  of 
the  Columbia  Amusement  Company 
are  presented.  The  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE is  in  no  way  prejudiced  against 
burlesque  houses.  We  have  here  on 
Broadway,  the  Columbia,  one  of  the 
most  popular  houses,  and  perfectly 
respectable  ladies  not  only  would  be 
willing  to  pass  close  to  it,  but  to 
purchase  seats  for  the  performance 
if  lucky  enough  to  find  any  for  sale. 


THE  PROMENADES  OF  ANGELINA 

(Continued  from  page  408) 


painted  the  same  deep — almost  a 
beet-root-red.  The  painting  looked 
as  carefully  done  as  if  by  an  artist 
...  it  wasn't  just  the  usual  smear- 
ing on  of  nail  paste  that  we  have 
known,  and  I  suppose  there  was 
some  special  medium  happy  in  dye- 
ing quality  with  which  it  was  done, 
and  which  I  regret  to  say  has,  at 
this  writing,  not  yet  come  within 
my  range.  When  it  does  I'll  tell 
you  .  .  .  you  may  like  the  idea. 

And  here's  an  interesting  thing  .    . 

The    woman    sat    with    her    head 


turned  away  from  me,  her  hands 
clasped  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 
From  these — you  know  how  you 
judge  people's  ages  by  hands — I 
th  >ught  her  a  young  woman.  And 
what  was  my  surprise  when  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  profile  to  find  she 
must  have  been  over  forty !  So 
that's  what  the  new  style  finger  tips 
can  do  for  you!  I  told  Mother 
when  Tubby  happened  to  be  there, 
and  he  said  if  it  gave  as  rejuvenating 
an  effect  as  all  that,  he  was  going  to 
try  it,  too. 


lliam  Russell 


starring  for 
x  'Jilws, 


*<>«,. 


Theatre   Migtnot,  December, 
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SHOEMAKERS    TO  WOMEN 


\TWes 


An  attractive 
"Safegard"  design 


SUPREME 

There  can  be  no  holiday  remembrance  dearer  to 
a  woman's  heart  than  a  Whiting  &.  Davis  Mesh 
Bag.  The  lure  of  its  beauty  is  limitless,  the  serv- 
ice bestowed  is  lifelong.  It  marks  its  owner  as 
a  woman  of  discrimination. 

The  "Safegard"  model,  pictured,  is  new— an  ex- 
clusive Whiting  &.  Davis  design.  The  rings  at 
the  sides  slide  to  the  top  whenever  the  bag  is 
lifted,  keeping  it  closed,  even  though  unclasped. 
Made,  of  course,  of  the  famous  original  Whiting 
soldered  mesh— the  strongest  and  most  durable. 
At  your  dealer's  ask  to  see  Whiting  &.  Davis 
Mesh  Bags — name  stamped  on  frame. 

WHITING  &.  DAVIS  CO. 
Plainville  (Norfolk  Co.)  Mass. 


MADE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  'WHITING'  SOLDERED  MESH 


SCARLET    ROLES    OBJECTIONABLE 
TO    WOMEN 


(Concluded  from  page  390) 


unselfish,  affectionate,  witty,  arch, 
attractive,  and  magnetic.  She  is  an 
altogether  fine  woman,  and  her  wits 
Naturally,  I  enjoy  being  an  Olivia, 
are  working  every  minute  of  the  time. 

A  NOTHER  role  I  adored  was  that 
in  'Her  Phantom  Lovers,'  which 
I  played  opposite  Mr.  Deitrichstein. 
I  was  particularly  fond  of  the  last 
scene,  the  one  in  which  the  wife  and 
husband  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a 
supper  table.  It  is  a  quiet  scene, 
calling  for  restrained  acting,  but  the 
lines  are  glorious — clever,  scintillat- 
ing lines,  pregnant  with  meaning.  It 
was  like  fencing  with  words.  I 
scarcely  could  wait  for  that  particu- 
lar scene,  and  just  existed  through 
all  the  others  waiting  for  that  one. 
"The  reason  I  have  sort  of  a  com- 
plex which  makes  me  adverse  to 
playing  roles  of  evil  women  or  cry- 
ing women  or  fa'len<women  is  that 
it  is  so  easy  to  be  all  of  those  things. 
I  like  to  play  the  part  of  a  woman 
who  goes  through  life  using  her 
brains,  and  using  them  all  of  the 
time.  Any  woman  can  be  soft  and 
cry  and  get  hysterical  over  annoy- 
ing things  that  come  up  in  life. 
That  doesn't  mean  she  is  overcoming 
them,  except,  perhaps,  temporarily. 
As  for  the  woman  who  sins  against 
the  moral  law  for  a  livelihood,  I 
feel  deepest  sympathy  for  her,  but 
I  cannot  admire  her.  It  is  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world  for  a  girl 
to  live  the  "easiest  way."  It  takes 
the  clever,  bright  girl,  who,  thrown 
out  upon  the  world,  wrests  her 
honest  living  from  it,  by 
working — using  their  brains  to  earn 
money. 

AS  for  the  unmoral  woman,  who 
cares  not  a  jot  about  her  place  in 
the  world,  or  about  commanding  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  those  about 
her,  who  sins  just  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  sinning,  I  do  not  consider 
her  clever  or  unusual  or  an  admir- 
able feminine  type.  Well,  then,  con- 
ceding that  these  various  types  of 
femininity  are  neither  especially  fine, 
nor  clever,  nor  ambitious,  nor  in- 
tellectual— why  should  I  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  them?  Why 
should  I  desire  to  create  a  similar 
type  and  set  her  up  before  the 


public    as    one    recognized   type    of 
womanhood  ? 

"Perhaps  the  role  that  offered  me 
the  greatest  possibilities,  and  one  of 
which  I  would  never  have  tired, 
was  the  sister-in-law  in  'The  Great 
Divide.'  In  this  play,  I  played  the 
part  of  the  sister  of  the  wife  of  the 
leading  'male  character.  The  man 
was  intellectual,  an  unusual  type  of 
man.  His  wife  did  not  understand 
him,  nor  make  any  attempt  to. 
Viewing  the  stormy,  unhappy  prog- 
ress of  their  domestic  life  was  the 
sister  of  the  wife — a  woman  who 
would  have  been  the  man's  true  mate 
had  Destiny  not  cast  her  sister  in  a 
role  for  which  she  was  not  fitted. 
A  splendid  woman,  with  a  fine  mind, 
large  understanding,  sympathetic 
nature,  and  moral  goodness,  th^ 
sister-in-law  is  forced  to  stand  by 
and  watch  the  unhappiness  of  the 
man  she  loves,  witness  the  futile, 
ineffectual  attempts  of  the  wife  to 
make  the  domestic  machinery  run 
smoothly,  and  see  him  crushed 
against  the  matrimonial  wheel. 

TOURING  each  performance  of  that 
play,  I  learned  something  new.  I 
was  constantly  improvising.  New 
sidelights  on  the  character  of  the 
sister-in-law  kept  presenting  them- 
selves to  me.  New  petty  traits  be- 
came visible  in  the  wife.  I  dis- 
covered new  sufferings  for  the  hus- 
band." 

The  pictured  eyes  of  Miss  Crew's 
mother  smiling  up  at  her  from  her 
dressing  table  seemed  to  hold  her  at- 
tention. She  picked  up  the  photograph 
again  and  studied  the  lined  face. 

"Mother  doesn't  like  this  particu- 
lar photograph.  She  says  she's  go- 
ing to  have  another  one  taken  for 
me,  because  this  one  shows  too 
plainly  the  wrinkles  in  her  face. 
The  Dear !  If  she  only  knew  how 
much  I  loved  every  line.  Why.  I 
wouldn't  have  one  of  them  that's 
actually  there  missing  in  the  photo- 
graphed reproduction  of  her.  They 
all  spell  character  to  me." 

T  S  it  any  wonder  that  a  woman  who 
places  so  high  a  valuation  upon 
the  real  things  of  life,  fine  human 
motives,  should  dislike,  even  in  the 
mimic  world,  to  present  a  woman 
utterly  lacking  in  them? 


VICTOR    RECORDS 


John  McCormack  adds  to  his  pop- 
ular successes  this  month  a  new 
Victor  Record  that  will  delight  this 
artist's  admirer's  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  "Little  Town  in  the  Ould 
County  Down"  is  a  ditty  that  will  en- 
chant those  who  appreciate  the  subtle 
perfection  of  his  songs  in  Irish  style. 

"Mattinata" — a  song  of  morning, 
with  the  gold  of  the  sun  in  one's 
eyes,  is  a  beautiful  Italian  song,  writ- 


ten especially  for  Giuseppe  De  Lllca 
and  sung  by  him  for  the  November 
Victor  Records. 

The  beautiful  tenor  epilogue  from 
"Mefistofele"  when  Faust,  repent- 
ant, prays  for  the  forgiveness  that 
saves  him,  is  sung  for  Victor  music 
lovers  this  month  by  Beniamino  Gigli. 
The  number  is  characteristic  of  this 
celebrated  young  tenor's  sympathet- 
ic, impassioned  style. 
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£>eltah 


'  necklace  of 
fine  pearls 
is  the  gift 
supreme,  an 
expression 
of  affection 
or  friendship  sure  to 
be  received  with  the 
keenest  joy. 
Amongst  the  finest 
pearls  there  are  none 
more  exquisite  than 
beautiful  Deltahs. 
At  your  Jewelers 
$10.00  the  necklace 
upwards. 

Guaranteed    as    to 
quality  and  value. 


flOPE  SAPPHIRE 


Gift  Precious  and 
L  Everlasting— a  Hel- 
ler Hope  Sapphire  or 
Ruby,  »et  in  gold  or 
platinum.  Look  for  the 
little  Hope  Guarantee 
Tag  attached  to  the  set- 
ting —  your  assurance 
that  the  stone  is  a  gen- 
uine "Hope,"  guaran- 
teed identical 
with  the  mined  ^ 
natural  gem. 

At  your 

Jeweler 


PARIS  NEW  YORK 

The-story  of  the  Hope  Sapphire  and  Ruby 
amd  much  other  information  is  contained  in 
the  booklet  "Precioua  Stones."  Address 
Heller,  68  Naasau  Street.  Booklet  on 
Deltah  Pearli  alto  free  on 


Posed  by 
Laura  Hoffman. 


A  TRAIN  of  gloriously 
colored,  beautifully 
patterned—"].  C."  Metal 
Brocade  Ribbon. 

There's  a  "J.  C."  Ribbon 
for  every  need  — ask  for 
them  by  name  at  leading 
ribbon  departments. 

Johnson,  Cowdin  &. Company 

INC. 

"America's  Best  Ribbons" 
40  East  30th  Street  New  York 

Send  15  cents  for  new  RIBBONOLOQY 
— tells  hou;  to  make  ribbon  novelties 
and  includes  cut  pattern  for  gentleman's 
four-in-hand  tie. 


After  a 
busy  day 

when  you  feel  worn  out 
from  shopping  or  other 
exertion,  you  will  find  re- 
lief in  a  cool  bath  into 
which  you  have  shaken  a 
few  dashes  of 


Absorb  ine.J 


Its  gentle,  cooling  tang  and 
agreeable  odor  are  refreshing ; 
it  will  exhilarate  tired,  jaded 
muscles. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.  is  also  a 
stimulating  liniment  and 
a  powerful  antiseptic,  not 
grea-y,  not  poisonous  and 
pleasing  to  use. 

Wise  men  and  women  pre- 
pare for  emergencies  and  al- 
ways keep  it  on  hand.  Its  use 
is  almost  unlimited. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  your 

druggist's,  or  a  liberal  trial 

bottle  sent  for  lOc 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

1 1 5  Temple  St.     Springfield,  Mass. 


Anct/ia  Getuell,  cinema  charmer, 
flashes  her  blue  eyes  from  beneath 
the  curling  sweep  of  NestoLashes. 


Every  Woman  Should 
Wear  the  New  A  rt  Lashes 

See  Them  at  Nestle's 
or  Send  for  Them 

EYES  that  flash,  sparkle,  and  lure.  Eyef 
that  enchant  with  a  single  glance,  that  be- 
witch without  betraying  in  the  least  the  secret 
of  their  new  large  beauty.  This  is  the  new 
power  every  woman's  eyes  gain  from  Nesto- 
Lashes. 

Plain  eye*,  colorless  eyes.  e»en  quite  small  eres.  flash 
new  el  quence  and  amazing  beauty  simply  by  being 
shadowed  in  Ions  curling  NestoLashes. 

You  simply  slip  them  on 


These  are  the  finest  bits  of  hair  work  in  the  world, 
dain  ily  threaded  to  a  fine  imperceptible  skin  founda- 
tion, yet  are  marvelously  strong  and  durable.  You  just 
ilip  them  on.  You  wear  them  again  and  again,  clean 
them,  put  them  on  and  take  them  08  at  will.  They 
*ill  not  come  off  by  themselves,  and  they  defy  detec- 
tion on  the  eye. 

Prime  Wear  Lashes  No.  Al  Superfine.  $1 .50  pr.  and 
No.  I  Fine.  $1 .00  pr..  come  in  all  .hade?  and  fit  every 
eye.  Be  sure  to  slate  your  shade. 
Stafe  NestoLashes  No.  2  are  especially  heavy  and 
long,  permanently  beaded  on  a  wide  art  eyelid,  $  1 .00  pr. 
Come  ot  send  direct  to  Nestle's,  the  largest  beauty  es- 
tablishment in  the  woild. 

Nestol   Water- Waving  Comb 

A  Five-Minute  home 
water-waving  device 
which  sets  a  perfect  mar- 
cel in  tnir  either  perma- 
nently waved  or  the  letst 
bil  natural!*  fluffy.  No 
skill  required.  Over  200. 
000  users  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  simple  cleverness 
of  this  invention.  Six 
combs  to  the  set.  Model 

I   (4*  wide  for  sides)  $2.50.     Model  2     5"  wide  for 

front)  $3.00.     Direct /torn  Ncstlc'i. 

Nestle  Permanent  Hair  Wave 

Miss  Cetwell  illustratri  also  the  entirely  natural  looking 
wave  an  ]  charming  ringlets  Node's  experts  impart  to 
over  6000  natrons  yearly,  in  this  palatial  establishment 
directed  by  the  inventor  of  permanent  waving  himself. 

GUARANTEE: 
Absolute  Safety  and  No  Kink 
Neitle't  will  send  you  their  booklet  on  Safety  of  N fait 
Wailing.      Write,  phone  or  call  for  IL 

VT  F  C  T  T  F  '  C  Fashion  and 
IN  C,  d  1  L,  E,  3  Artin  Hair 

12  and  14  East  49th  St.         Hair    Qoodt 
Just  off  Fifth  Avenue  Beauty 

NEW      YORK  Culture 

Telephones:         Vanderbilt  9086,  4113 


This  handsome  motor-driven    'S'.ar 
comes  in  a  beautiful  black  lio.r.  Has 


four  definite-purpose  applicators,  six 
feet  of  cord,  etc.  Works  on  any 
current.  Complete,  for  only  fr?.}o. 
None  better  at  any  price. 


A  Gift  That  Will 


Keep    Her   Young    and    Pretty 


Natural  beauty  and'  vivaciousness.  in  these 
days  of  Star  Home  Electric  Massage  Vi- 
brators, are  charms  easily  within  the  reach 
cf  every  woman.  And  regardless  of  how 
many  Christinas  seasons  she  can  remem- 
ber. The  secret  is  this — s-s-h-h  ! — facial 
muscles  must  he  kent  firm  and  healthy. 
Or  they  will  get  soft,  flabby.  And  the 
skin  under  them,  your  complexion,  be- 
cause it  is  « n d ~rn nitrished,  will  get  sal- 
low, lifeless  and  unattractive. 


So  home  electric  massage  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  is  as  necessary  as  the  brush- 
ing of  your  te"-th.  It  is  a  wonderful  aid 
in  cases  of  fatigue,  nervousness,  insomnia, 
headaches,  etc.  Give  "her"  a  Star  for 
Christmas.  Two  good-looking  models. 
$12.50  nnd  *•">.  Each  the  best  that  can 
he  produced.  'Demonstrated  free  at  Drug, 
D-partment.  Hardware,  Electrical  Stores. 
Made  and  pi-arnntp-d  by  Fit/eerald  Mfg. 
Co.,  Dept.  350,  Tbrrington,  Conn. 


STAR 

Home  Electric  Massage 

Vibrators 


Manufacturers  of  Star  JUectrie  Toasters. 
Star  Elertric  Hair  dryers,  Star  Electric 
Heaters,  Star  I'iolet  Ra\  Outfits  and  other 
electrical  specialties  for  /tame  use.  Patron- 
ize the  dealer  ii>lmra*-ries  these  reasonably- 
fricfd,  nationally-known  products. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912,  of  THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  October  1,  1921,  State  of  New  York, 
County  of  New  York.  Before  me  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Louis  Meyer, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Theatre  Magazine, 
and  that  the  following  is  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
•on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit:  That 
the  names  and  addresses  of 'the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher,  The  Theatre  Maga- 
zine Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Editor,  Arthur  Hornblow,  6  East  39th 
St.,  New  York.  Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Managers,  Paul  and  Louis  Meyer, 
tf  East  39th  St.,  New  York.  That  the 
owners  are:  The  Theatre  Magazine  Com- 
pany, 6  East  39th  St.,  New  York;  Mr. 
Henry  Stern,  301  West  108th  St.,  New- 
York;  Mr.  Louis  Meyer,  6  East  39th  St.. 
New  York;  Mr.  Paul  Meyer,  6  East  39th 
St..  New  York.  That  the  known  bond- 
holders, mortgagees,  and  other  security 


holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages 
or  other  securities  are :  None.  That  the 
two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers, as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also  in  cases  where  the 
stoc  holders  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given : 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  the  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
Signed  by  LOUIS  MEYER,  Business 
Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me  this  20th  day  of  September,  1921. 
rSEAL]  GEORGE  H.  BROOKE,  Notary 
Public.  New  York  Co.,  No.  649,  Register's 
No.  3028.  (Term  expires  March  30th, 
1923). 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE  IN  AMERICA 

By    ARTHUR    HORNBLOW,    Editor   of   the    THEATRE   MAGAZINE 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  188  Doubletone  illustrations  from 
rare  engravings,  playbills,  and  photographs,  many  lent  specially  from 
private  collections  for  reproduction  in  this  work.  TWO  OCTAVO 
VOLS.  OVER  700  PAGES. 

J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT   CO.,    Publishers  Philadelphia 


see  it  given  in  every  church  in  the 
city.  In  Los  Angeles  this  Pageant  of 
the  Nativity  with  choral  singing  was 
given  on  a  tree-crowned  hill  before 
an  audience  of  three  thousand  peo- 
ple, under  the  direction  of  Marjorie 
Day.  It  was  so  dramatic,  so  noble 
and  impressive  that  the  California 
City  has  decided  to  repeat  it  this 
Christmas  and  the  Director  of  the 
Municipal  Recreation  Department, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Raitt,  states  that  it  is  to 
be  an  annual  celebration  for  Los 
Angeles  hereafter. 

ANOTHER  interesting  circum- 
stance of  popular  satisfaction  and 
delight  has  been  the  quite  general 
production  of  the  one-act  Christmas 
play,  "Why  the  Chimes  Rang,"  by 
Elizabeth  Apthorpe  McFadden.  May 
Pashley  Harris,  Dramatic  director 
of  New  York  Community  Service, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  the  Interna- 
tional Institute,  developed  last  No- 
vember a  "Workshop  for  Directors." 
Selecting  this  radiant  play  of  a  47 
Workshop  student  as  a  basis,  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  were  trained  as 
directors,  with  the  definite  object  of 
producing  this  Christmas  play.  It 
is  itself  all  alight  with  Christmas 
spirit.  Seven  performances  were  held 
in  different  sections  of  New  York 
City  alone.  Indeed  "Why  the  Chimes 
Rang,"  possibly  went  more  places  on 
the  amateur  stage  last  season  than 
any  other  play.  And  it  will  doubt- 
less go  again  this  Christmas. 

A  remarkable  presentation  of  it 
was  given  in  Tacoma,  Washington. 
at  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club- 
house under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tacoma  Drama  League.  The  staging 
designed  by  Florence  Wilbur  who 
directed  the  play,  was  simple  and 
effective.  Screens  were  used  to 
make  the  peasant's  cottage.  A  few 
rushes  on  the  floor,  a  brazier,  fash- 
ioned out  of  cardboard  with  red 
paper  for  coals,  a  rough  table  and 
three  stools — and  there  was  the  pic- 
ture. A  black  curtain  hung  between 
two  white  columns  made  a  mystic 
dark  at  the  back  of  the  room  and 
this  was  drawn  when  the  vision 
carre  The  stained  glass  window, 
("made  of  pastel  shades  of  wax 
paper)  and  the  white  altar  with  the 
golden  cross  and  burning  randies 
were  revealed  when  the  Cathedral 
scene  took  place. 

The  parts  were  unusually  well 
cast.  Holger,  the  dreamer,  was  taken 
by  a  Lincoln  High  School  student, 
John  Brouillard,  a  gifted  boy  of 
Irish  and  French  extraction.  Mrs. 
Hiram  Tuttle,  Miss  Jean  MacDon- 
ald,  Mr.  Claude  Brennan,  Fred 
Oakes,  a  little  bov  of  the  Whitman 


School  and  Raymond  Holmes,  di- 
rector of  Trinity  Choir  played  the 
leading  parts.  Various  Tacoma 
churches,  organizations  and  mer- 
chants co-operated  in  the  production. 

JN  the  Middle  West  the  suggested 
program  for  community  Christmas 
celebrations  prepared  by  Nina  B. 
Lamkin  and  Edna  G.  Keith  helped 
hundreds  of  communities.  Miss 
Lamkin's  Christmas  Pageant,  "The 
Gifts  We  Bring"  was  widely  pro- 
duced together  with  the  charming 
little  plays  written  by  Miss  Keith, 
"Bobby's  Christmas,"  and  "The  Toy 
Mender."  This  last  play  has  a  uni- 
versal appeal  to  children  and  was 
presented  in  a  large  number  of 
towns.  Its  production  at  the  South 
port  (North  Carolina)  Army  and 
Navy  Club  under  the  direction  of 
Elizabebth  G.  Boyle  was  most  at- 
tractive, 
five. 

Elizabeth  Hanley's  Christmas  Pag- 
eant "The  Perfect  Gift"  was  success- 
fully produced  at  Moultrie,  Georgia, 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  New  York  City 
and  many  other  places.  There  is 
always  a  demand  for  everything 
about  Christmas  written  by 
Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and 
artistic  little  performances  for  chil- 
dren last  year  was  Marie  Moore 
Forrest's  dramatization  of  "T  h  e 
Night  Before  Christmas"  which  she 
gave  at  Keith's  Theatre,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  at  the  matinee  each  day 
of'  Christmas  Week.  Keith's  enter- 
tained many  of  the  poor  children  of 
Washington  by  this,  and  the  perfor- 
mance was  literally  a  howling  suc- 
cess. The  ever  famous  verse  was 
read — just  as  it  is  (Will  a  child  ever 
permit  it  changed!)  and  pantomime 
action  in  two  scenes  did  the  rest. 
Santa  even  came  down  the  chimney ! 
"The  Lighting  of  the  Christmas 
Candles"  was  another  play  Mrs. 
Forrest  produced. 

Up  Boston  way  Joy  Higgins  di- 
rected the  Christmas  activities  of 
the  amateur  stage  as  she  will  again 
do  this  season. 

With  the  C  o  tn  m  u  n  i  t  y  Service 
Christmas  program  issued  at  such 
a  nominal  price  and  the  dramatic 
coaches  and  directors  of  trie  organi- 
zation ready  for  service  together" 
with  the  Little  Theatre  groups  and 
organized  amateur  players  every- 
where there  need  be  no  dearth  of 
Christmas  entertainment  for  1921. 
Certainly  there  is  no  longer  excuse 
for  the  torrent  of  slush  that  some- 
times overwhelms  the  country  at 
this  time  under  the  name  of  "Christ- 
mas Plavs." 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


HENRY  W.   SAVAGE 


UNDER  THE  SOLE  MANAGEMENT  OF  DAVID  BELASCO 

SEASON     1921-1922 

LENORE  ULRIC 

IN 
Mr.  Belasco's  Own  Adaptation  of 

"KIKI" 

A    Character    Study    by    Andre    Pic»rd 
at  the 

Belasco      Theatre 

ON      TOUR 

DAVID  WARFIELD 

IN 

"The   Return 
of  Peter  Grimm" 

By  David  Belasco 

LIONEL  ATWILL 

IN 

"The  Grand  Duke" 

A  Parisian  Comedy  by  SachaGuitry 

Enaliih  Version  by  Achmed  Abdullah 
at  the 

Lyceum    Theatre 

FRANCES  STARR 

IN 

'The  Easiest  Way" 

By  Eugene  Walter 

'The  Wandering  Jew" 

(In  conjunction  with  A.  L.  Erlanger) 

The  Wonderful  London  Success 
By  E.  Temple  Thurston 

at  the 

Knickerbocker  Theatre 

'The  Gold  Diggers" 

A   Comedy 
By  Avery  Hopwood 

After  Its  Two  Yean'  Run  in  New  York 

BELASCO  THEATRE                        CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

SAM  H.  HARRIS  offers- 

In  New  York: 

Elsie  Ferguson,  in  "The  Varying  Shore" 
"Only  38,"  with  Mary  Ryan 
"Six  Cylinder  Love,"  with  Ernest  Truex 
Irving  Berlin's  "Music  Box  Revue" 


On  Tour: 

Mrs.  Fiske,  in  "Wake  Up,  Jonathan!" 
Francine  Larnmore,  in  '  Nice  People" 
Grant  Mitchell,  in  "The  Champion" 
"Little  Old  New  York,"  with  Genevieve  Tobin 
"Welcome  Stranger,"  with  George  Sidney 


LOEW'S    STATE 

45th  St.  and  Broadway      :          :          :       New  York 
"IN   THE  HEART  OF  THE  WORLD" 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND  COSTLY  VAUDEVILLE 
THEATRE  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  marvelous  mezzanine  promenade,  equipped  with  $250.000  worth 

of    rare    antiques    and    costly    furnishings   is    the  rendezvous  of    the 

celebrities  of  the  cinema  and  the  stage. 

V15ITED  BY  OVER  80  000  PEOPLE  WEEKLY 
FROM  EVERY  QUARTER  OF  THE  WORLD 

Your  visit  to  New  York  is  not  complete  without 
seeing    this   amazing    palace    of   entertainment. 

"  A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  " 
VAUDEVILLE    AND    PHOTO    PLAYS 


Continuous,   II  a.  m.  to  midnight. 


Afternoon  30c,  Night  50c. 


LOEW.  Inc..  own  or  control  137  Theatres  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  playhouses  in  the  world,  fl  The  State. 
New  York.  13  the  prize  jewel  in  a  diadem  of  gorgeous  palaces  of  entertainment 
which  stretch  from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
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Amateur  Exchange 
Music  Library 

TAMS  Music 

Standard  Music  Rented  for  Choirs,  Choral 
Societies.  Glee  Cluhs,  Amateur  Singing  So- 
cieties, Masses,  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Octavo 
Choruses  (sacred  and  secular),  Excerpts 
from  Operas.  Concert  Arias.  Concerted 
Numbers.  Encore  Songs,  Grand  and  Comic 
Operas,  Musical  Comedies. 

TAMS  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

318-320  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

Phone  Loiicncre  1913 

Costumes 


TAMS  Costumes 

Correct  in  every  detail.     Rented  and  made 

to     order     for     Plays,     Pageants,     Musical 

Comedies.    Wigs,  Make-up;  Make-up  Artists. 

Tie  largest  coituming  nUbliihment  in  tbe  world. 

Phone  Longacre  1913 
318-320  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

AMATEUR 

Productions  coneclly  costumed  by  the  oldest 
costumers  in  the  United  States. 
Ask:    Princeton,    Yale,    Harvard,   Cornell, 
Columbia,  Smith,  Vassar,  Barnard,  etc. 

EAVES  COSTUME  CO. 

110  We»t  46th  St.        New  York  City 


MILLER 

Theatrical   Costumier 
Costumes,   Wigs,    Etc.,    to    Hire 

For     Amateur     and     Professional     Produc- 
tions,   Masquerades,    Church    Entertain- 
ments, Plays,  Minstrels,  Tahleux,  etc. 

236 S.  II th  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


Scenery 


SCENERY-DRAPES 

Velour — Satin — Gauze  and  Sateen 
Modernistic  Designs  and  Treatments 

Consult  our  "Service  Bureau" 

THE  FABRIC  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

Suite  201— 177  No.  State  St.,  Chicago.,  HI. 
Make  Up 


How  to 
Make  Up 
the  Eyes 

See  Page  433 


The   Importance    of 
Starting  Right 

After  you  have  selected  your 
play,  you  still  have  three  im- 
portant questions  to  decide — 
adequate  stage  effects,  cos- 
tumes and  stage  lighting.  Mis- 
takes in  judgment  are  fatal. 
The  expert  service  offered  by 
the  advertisers  on  this  page 
will  help  you  to  start  right. 


THE   AMATEUR    STAGE 

Producing  Greek  Plays  in  Schools 


(Continued  from  page 


Mr.  Midcllcton  surmounts  this  by 
the  employment  of  melodies  founded 
on  Greek  modes,  and  harmonies  im- 
plicit in  those  modes.  He  takes 
liberties  freely,  uses  "modernistic" 
devices,  frankly  invents  where 
scholarship  has  no  word  to  say.  The 
rhythms  are  highly  varied,  counter- 
rhythms  and  syncopation  occiir,  af- 
fording intricate  patterns  for  the 
dancing.  The  moods  accord  with  the 
song.  There  are  solos,  trios,  full 
chorus — mostly  in  unison,  occasion- 
ally in  parts.  Lastly,  the  accompani- 
ment is  written  for  piano  and 
Mustell  organ,  the  former  for  lyre 
effects,  the  latter  for  flutes.  This 
avoids  the  modern  associations  of  a 
regular  orchestra,  and  enriches  for 
our  ears  what  might  seem  "thin" 
in  the  original  treatment.  Also  it 
balances  well  against  the  fifteen 
voices. 

Miss  Gage  is  a  Bennett  graduate, 
who  made  her  Shakespearian  debut 
with  us  in  New  York  three  years 
ago.  She  has  studied  in  several 
dancing  schools,  including  the 
Duncans,  supplementing  that  ex- 
cellent training  by  comprehensive 
work  at  the  Greek  rhythms.  Greek 
vases,  Greek  monuments.  Applying 
all  this  with  untrammelled  invention, 
she  obtains  amazing  results.  School- 
girls commanding  their  faces  like 
masks ;  manipulating  the  subtleties 
of  an  irony  by  gesture :  interpreting 
by  the  eloquent  guidance  of  their 
bodies,  emotions  that  range  all  the 
way  from  the  calm  of  statuesque  re- 
pose or  solemn  processional,  to  the 
thudding  of  the  goat-hooves,  the 
wild  raptures  and  Evoes  of  Bacchic 
frenzy :  such  consummations  may 
seem  hardly  credible.  But  it  can  be 
done.  Only  it  takes  seven  months  of 
unremitting  labor  to  accomplish  it. 

It  has  been  our  custom  hitherto, 
to  commence  our  Greek  plays  by  the 
formal  entrance  to  music  of  the 
Priest  of  Dionysos,  bearing  a  big, 
brazen  bowl  of  incense  for  the  altar. 
After  hallowing  the  orchestra,  the 


audience  standing  for  the  ceremony, 
he  takes  his  seat  and  the  play  be- 
gins. In  future,  he  will  be  accom- 
panied by  four  acolytes,  singing  a 
dithyrambic  fragment  from  Pindar. 

*  :;:  # 

HPHE  great  thing  in  these  school 
productions  is  to  play  high,  aim- 
ing at  perfection.  Nobody  can  im- 
agine, who  has  never  worked  with 
young  girls  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
how  near  to  this  they  can  attain, 
given  faith,  encouragement,  and  the 
right  instruction.  It  is  as  true  of 
the  acting  as  of  the  dancing.  Di- 
rectly you  abandon  the  old-fashioned 
pedagogic  theory  that  school  is  a 
mere  "finishing"  establishment  for 
petty  parlor  "accomplishments," 
making  it  instead,  a  creative  work- 
shop for  the  matured  excellencies 
of  life,  miracles  begin.  It  is  a  fact 
that  our  girls,  playing  constantly,  as 
they  do,  with  professional  artists, 
not  only  achieve  much  beauty,  but 
they  do  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  their  more  experienced  fellow- 
players.  This  was  the  verdict  every- 
where on  our  recent  tour  with 
Hlectra  round  the  colleges.  Our- 
selves, we  would  not  change  our 
life  with  these  joyous  young  people 
for  any  other! 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  nrld- 
ed  as  to  the  fitness  of  performing 
Greek  plays  by  a  cast  of  all  one  sex. 
In  these  columns  we  need  not  insist 
upon  that  being  the  original  prac- 
tice. Instead,  we  maintain  that  the 
convention  is  a  definite  advantage, 
not  a  limitation.  It  lifts  the  play 
out  of  the  sphere  of  sex  altogether, 
and  places  it  where  it  belongs,  in 
the  realm  of  great  ideas.  A  Greek- 
tragedy  is  not  a  slice  of  life,  a  piece 
of  imitative  realism;  still  less  is  it 
a  vehicle  for  sentimental  associa- 
tions or  the  exploitation  of  person- 
alities. It  is  a  comnlex  of  universal 
broodings  and  unbosomings, 
rendered  in  terms  of  supernal  beauty, 
for  the  everlasting  sustenance  of 
mankind. 


Announcement  of  Important  Contributions 
to  the  Amateur  Department 

THE  OUTDOOR  THEATRE,  by  Sheldon  Cheney. 

THE  FOLK  PLAY,  by  Prof.   Frederick  H.  Koch   of  the  University  of  North 

Carolina. 

CREATIVE   AMATEURS   AXD   THEIR   PLAYS,   by   Constance   D'Arcy    Mackay. 
THE  COMMUNITY   PLAYHOUSE,  by   Gilmore   Brown   of   Pasadena   Community 

Theatre. 

Further   articles,   and   contributors   to    the   scries   u-iU   be   announced 

later. — The  Editor. 


Plays 


PL  AYS  for  AMATEURS 

can  be  obtained,  from 
AMERICAN  PLAY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

33  We»t  42nd  Street      -      New  York 

Sanger  &  Jordan 

(Established  1885) 

PLAYBROKERS 

Times  Building,  New  York  City 
EXTENSIVE  CATALOGUE 

Including  All   Latest  Broadway  Successes 

SERVICE  IS  OUR  MOTTO 


Large  1-i^t 
Vaudeville 
Stage 


PLAYS 


New  Min-i  M  l  Opening  <  •Inn-tin- 
es and  Finales,  Blackface  Aft- 
er-piece* and  Crossfire,  M  iiwlcal 
<  om.  die.  nnd  Revues.  Mn~i.nl 
ItemllniES,    N-m.li>     I  nicf  i;iln- 
>»'  ills.    Vtles,    llenrds.    C:ii>a.»<- 
P  >|II|H     mid    other     M:I|M--IIP 
Mil  STRATI  1»    CATA  !.<)<;  I  E 
W  iilTE   MlW. 
T.  S.  UE.VISO*  *  Co.,  62S  So.  W.lu.h,  ll^pl.  70.  <  II  n  n.ii 

PLAYS        PLAYS 

We  have  the  newest  and  most  a'traclive,  as 
well  as  the  largest  assortment  o(  plays  in  the 
world.  Send  lour  cents  for  our  new  list. 

SAMUEL    FRENCH 

Oldest  play  publishers  in  the  world 
28-30  West  38th  St..  New  York  City 


Publishers 

—ARE  YOU  FOR  THE  STAGE?   READ— i 

Practical  Hints  on  Training  for  the 
Stage.      By  AGNES  PLATT    $2.00 

who  has  coached  many  stars. 
Practical  Stage  Directing  for  Ama- 
teurs, By  EMERSON  TAYLOR,  $2.00 

A  complete  guide  for  the  amateur 
Producing  Amateur  Entertainments, 
By  HELtN  FERRIS  $2.50 

A  book  of  stunts,  programs,  suggestions. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Are-.N.  Y. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE 

By   ARTHUR    HORNBLOW 
David     Bclasco    says     of    this    hook: 
"It   contains   much   of  great   interest   to 
the  professional.      It  should   also  be  of 
great  -cable  to  tlie  non'ce.     The  author's 
treatment    of    his    subject    is    -t-cr\    itn- 
itsital    and    most    skillfully    handled. 
193    panes.      Illustrated.      $1.50 
J.    B.    LIPPINrOTT.    CO..    Publishers 
Philadelphia 


VALUABLE  AID  TO 

THE  DRAMA 

STUDENT 

Books  devoted  t  o  play  pro- 
ducing, pageantry,  community 
drama  and  every  phase  of  that 
fascinating  subject — The 
Drama — should  be  iri  the  library 
of  every  student  of  the  drama. 
Let  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  publishers 
who  carry  these  books. 
Your  selection  of  a  play  is  an 
important  one  in  planning  an 
amateur  production.  The  adver- 
tisers on  this  page  will  gladly 
send  you  catalogues  and  detailed 
information,  if  you  mention 
the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
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Theatre   Magazine,   December,   ip*f 


The  Unusual  in  Cast 

The  Unusual  in  Production 

The  Unusual  in  Story 

D.  W.  GRIFFITH'S 

Drama  of  all  humanity 

"THE  TWO   ORPHANS" 

From  the  stage  play  by  Adolphe  D'Ennery 

Ready  in  December 


D.  W.  GRIFFITH,  Inc. 

A.  L.  Grey,  Gen.  Mangr. 
303  Longacre  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  G. 


Two  National  Institutions 
ZIEGFELD  MIDNIGHT  FROLIC 

Atop 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  New  York 


ZIEGFELD     FOLLIES 

1907-1921 


U371 


Professional  Schools 

Recommended  by  the  Theatre  Magazine 

Catalogues  will  be  sen!  on  request 


C  H  A  L  I  F 

LATE  BALLET  MASTER  of 

ODESSA  GOV'T  THEATRE,  RUSSIA 

Graded  classes  and  private  lessons  in  Greek,  Interpretive, 
National  Classic.  Character  and  Toe  Dancing.  Personal 
Instruction  by  MR.  CHALIF. 

Special  attention  given  to  pupils 
preparing  for  the  stage 

Modern  dancing  in  its  latest  forms  can  be  learned  in 
private  lessons.  Three  beautiful  ballrooms  are  to  rent 
for  dances,  recitals,  weddings,  etc. 


163-165  West  57th  Street 

Opposite  Carnegie  Hall 


New  York  City 

Phone  Circle  1927 
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ALEXIS    KOSLOFF 

of  Imperial   Russian   Ballet 


I  Class  and  private  instruction  in  Classical,  In- 
1  terpretive,  Character,  Greek,  Egyptian,  panto- 
|  mime,  Ballet  and  Stage  Dancing. 

|  Two  new  books  "Russian  Ballet  Tech- 
|  nique"  and  "Dances  with  Descriptions" 
for  sale  at  the  Studio 

|   STUDIOS  AT  24  West  57th   St.,   New  York         Telephone  Circle  5208    I 
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YVETTE   GUILBERT 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  THEATRE 

NEW  YORK 
THIRD  YEAR  OCTOBER,  1921,  TO  APRIL,  1922 

Dramatic  and  Lyric  Interpretation,   Pantomime,  Improvisation,  Folk- 
Songs  and  Dances,  Vocal  Instruction,  Voice  Culture,  Eurythmics  (Dai- 
croze),  History  of  Drama,  Stagecrafts,  Frencli  Language. 
Advanced  pupils  will  participate  in  an  educational  trip  to  Europe 
which  again  will  be  undertaken  during  May,  June,  July,  1922. 

Address  applications  to: 

Miss  Poillon,  Secretary  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York 

Knalie  Piano 
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1     AMERICAN    ACADEMY     1 
I       OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS       [ 

Fran/din  H.  Sargent,  President 

= 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies       1 
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ROSE  COGHLAN  PERFECT   FRENCH 


PREPARES  PUPILS  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  STAGE 

Special     attention     given    to     Reading    and 

Presence 
CLINTON  STUDIOS.  253  W.  42nd.  St.,  N.Y.          Address  M.J.,  c/o  Theatre  Magazine 

Bryant  1)37;;  6  Eatt  39tll  Street  New  Yoik 


acquired  by  conversing  and  reading 
with  a  Parisian  young  lady. 


SCHOOL  of  EXPRESSION 

(Founded   1879) 

Training  in  Dramatic  Art  and  Acting 

Winter   and   Summer    Sessions 

Winter  Session  opens  October  6 

S.  S.  CURRY,  Ph  D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

Copley  Square      -      -      Boston,  Mass. 


Regarding  Professional  Schools 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking  up  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Drama  or  Dancing, 
the  announcements  on  this  page  will  point 
the  way  to  the  school  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  They  will  gladly  send  you  cata- 
logues and  full  details  concerning  their 
courses,  on  request.  For  additional  in- 
formation, write  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 


MR.     HORNBLOW     GOES      TO     THE      PLAY 


(Continued   from   page   426) 


The  play  has  been  admirably  put 
on  by  Robert  Milton.  I  sympathize 
both  with  him  and  with  Frank 
Reicher  in  the  task  both  had  of  try- 
ing to  make  the  latter  look  and  be- 
have like  the  poor,  silly  Jersey  City 
failure  that  Richman  has  pictured 
the  father  to  be.  Reicher  did  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  was  never  in  the  pic- 
ture, but  at  times,  by  dint  of  his 
superbly  intelligent  work,  thrilled  in 
spite  of  it.  Florence  Eldredge  was 
as  much  in  the  picture  as  the 
daughter,  as  Reicher  was  out  of  it, 
and  gave  an  exceedingly  satisfactory 
performance.  John  Craig  overplayed 
woefully  the  part  of  an  enthusiastic 
oil  stock  salesman.  Agreeable  per- 
formances were  given  by  Edwin  R. 
Wolfe  and  Charles  Ellis. 


LONGACRE.  "THANK  You."  A 
play  in  3  acts  by  Winchell  Smith 
and  Tom  Gushing.  Produced  Oct. 
3  with  this  cast : 

Hannah  Helen  Judson 

Miss  Blodgett  Dickie  Woolman 

Joe  Willetts  Albert  Hyde 

David  Lee  Harry  Davenport 

Andy  Beardsley  Frank  McCormack 

Mrs.  Jones  Alice  Johnson 

Gladys  Jones  Frances  Simpson 
Monte  Jones         Theodore  Westman,  Jr. 

Diane  Edith  King 

Kenneth  Jamieson  Donald  Foster 

Cornelius  Jamieson  Frank  Monroe 

Leonard  Higginbotham 

Charles  Goodrich 

EVERYONE  knows  the  problems 
that  face  the  underpaid  minister 
of  a  small  congregation  in  a  small 
town,  when  in  addition  he  has  to 
contend  with  narrow-minded  vestry- 
men who  find  fault  with  the 
minister's  niece  whose  only  fault  was 
to  have  been  brought  up  in  Paris. 
Left  an  orphan,  she  comes  to  live 
with  her  uncle,  bringing  with  her  a 
number  of  Parisian  frocks.  This  is 
enough  to  set  the  gossips'  tongues 
wagging.  There  is  the  young  lover 
— in  fact,  two  of  them — one  a  black 
sheep  who  wants  to  reform  in  order 
to  marry  the  girl.  Then  there  is  the 
father  who  was  born  in  that  small 
town  but  is  now  a  captain  of  finance. 
The  poor  minister's  sermons  are 
really  masterpieces  but  nobody 
listens  to  them.  A  scandal  is  started 
to  blemish  the  niece's  good  character 
and  in  order  to  rid  the  congregation 
of  their  minister,  the  vestrymen  de- 
cide to  reduce  his  salary.  But  the 
captain  of  industry  has  read  the  ser- 
mons and  decides  to  apply  his  own 
business  methods  in  putting  the 
minister  on  the  map.  He  does,  and 
everyone  flocks  to  hear  him  from 
miles  around.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  usual  happy  ending  and  as  our 
English  friends  say,  "It's  a  jolly 
good  play,"  with  every  part  actually 
in  competent  hands. 

Harry  Davenport  as  the  minister 
makes  you  feel  like  going  to  church 
again.  If  our  American  girls  should 


all  come  back  as  sweet  as  Edith 
King,  by  all  means  send  them  to  be 
educated  in  France.  To  sum  up — 
among  the  offerings  of  this  season, 
a  play  really  worth-while. 


HUDSON.  "MAN  IN  THE  MAK- 
ING." Play  in  four  acts  by  James 
W.  Elliott.  Produced  September 
30  with  this  cast : 


Lester  Toomey 
Jimmy  Carswell 
Stanley  Sheridan 
Aunt  Lou 
Grace  Whiting 
Cliff  Whiting 
J.  Z.  Carswell 
Traveling  Salesman 
Al.  Wayman 
Slim  Peters 
Dolan 

Teddy  Barco 
The  Clam 
Theodore  Barco 


Robert  Fisk 

Donald  Gallaher 

Raymond  Hackett 

Suzanne  Willis 

Kathleen  Comegys 

Francis  Byrne 

Paul  Everton 

Joseph  Guthric 

William.  B.  Mack 

Duncan  Harris 

Edwin  Walter 

Justin  Lees 

Billie  Bergh 

Frazer  Coulter 


WHEN  Jimmy  Carswell  in 
"Man  in  the  Making,"  at  the 
Hudson  set  out  for  college,  the 
pother  over  this  not  unusual  occur- 
rence suggested  that  he  was  bound 
for  the  electric  chair  or  Sing  Sing. 
His  stern  parent  who  had  slaved 
for  preferment  insisted  on  a  higher 
education  for  his  son.  Papa's  busi- 
ness assistant  asserted  that  anyone 
"sent"  to  college  must  come  to  a 
bad  end ;  and  after  his  four  years. 
Jimmy  demonstrated  that  he  had 
learned  nothing  save  to  drink  and 
spend  money,  to  Papa's  fearful  dis- 
illusionment, who  in  good  old-time 
rhetoric  adjured  the  recreant  youth 
to  either  "make  good  or  make 
room." 

Then  Jimmy  quit  the  family  roof 
and  started  on  his  travels  which 
took  him  as  far  west  as  San  Fran- 
cisco where  he  starved,  fell  into  the 
snares  of  temptation,  but  pulled  him- 
self together,  came  back  while  his 
papa  was  in  Europe,  and  made  good 
as  the  superintendent  of  the  paternal 
factory.  Still  not  enough — Pa  re- 
turned and  after  a  good  calling  down 
by  his  son  on  sociological  responsi- 
bilities, Mr.  Carswell  set  out  and  es- 
tablished a  remarkable  institution 
where  youth  might  combine  culture 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
material  requirements  of  the  age. 

A  very  singular  play — this  by 
James  W.  Elliott,  which  takes  four 
acts  and  a  prologue  to  unfold. 
Donald  Galaher  played  "the  Youth" 
who  came  back  with  emotional  skill, 
and  enacted  a  scene  in  which  he 
simulated  lunacy  with  nice  discre- 
tionary effort.  Willard  B.  Mack,  as 
a  Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford,  was 
in  his  usual  sententious  form, 
while  the  stern  parent  and  the  doting 
mother  were  nicely  played  by  Paul 
Evertun  and  Leah  Winslow. 


"THE     CHILDREN'S     TRAGEDY,"     a 
play   in   3   acts   by   Carl    Schoenherr, 

(Continued    on    page    440) 


Theatre    MaoaMtnt,   December,    tfif 


PORTO  RICO 

The  Island  of  Enchantment 

EVERYWHERE  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  romance 
cf  Cld  Spain.  Interesting  people,  quaint 
architecture,  winding  streets,  all  in  a  won- 
derful tropical  setting.  No  other  New 
World  spot  holds  so  much  of  interest. 

ALL  EXPENSE  CRUISE 
16  Days,  $180  and  up 

The  steamer  is  your  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Rates 
cover  all  expenses  for  meals  and  stateroom  accom- 
modaticm  for  the  trip  to  and  around  Porto  Rico  and 
retvr  n  t  j  New  York.  Wide  choice  of  accommodations, 
rangirg  f.-om  comfortable  staterooms  at  minimum 
rates  to  suites  with  private  bath.  Write  for  sailings 
and  descriptive  literature. 

fftia  Condado-Vanderbilt  Hotel  open*  Jan.  lit. 

PORTO  Rico  LINE 

25  Broadway  New  York 
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B.  F.  Keith's 


The  Million 
Dollar  Theatre  I 


BROADWAY  and  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE 
LEADING 


VAUDEVILLE 


HOUSE  OF  1 
THE  WORLD  1 


AND  PREMIER  MUSIC  HALL 

Those  who  love  distinction  and  luxury  will  find  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  theatre  completely  to  their  liking.     In  the  bills      | 
presented  there's  a  dash  of  everything  worth  while  in  theatri- 
cals.  The  best  that  the  Operatic,  Dramatic,  Concert,  Comedy  and      L 
Vaudeville  stages  can  offer,  blended  by  experts  in  entertainment. 

\  DAILY  MATINEES,  25c5  50c,  75c.  and  Best  Seats  $1.00  | 
I  EVENINGS,    25c,    50c,   75c,   $1.00,   $1.50  and  $2.00  | 


Except  Sundays  and  Holiday] 
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T-WC 

•^   rror 


/O  Boston  hotels  that  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
traditional  distinction  of  the  Back  Bay.  Two  blocks  from 
the  Back  Bay  stations,  near  all  the  shops  and  theatres,  they 
share  today  the  fame  of  "the  most  beautiful  square  in  America" 


The  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


The  BRUNSWICK 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon 


The  Story  Idea  That 
Struggles  to  Get  Out 

Tin-   ri^ht   one   is   worth   big   money.      You   may  hare  it.      ll'ill 
you  accept  a  free  confidential  test? 

THOUSANDS  of  original  stories,  for  dramatization 
on  the  screen,  are  urgently  needed  to  keep  the 
motion  picture  industry  alive.  Producers  pay  from 
$500  to  $2,000  for  good  stories. 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  is  the  accredited  a-;ent  of 
the  leading  producers  in  a  nation-wide  search  for  story-telling 
ability.  Not  literary  skill,  but  creative  imagination,  dramatic  in- 
sight— -ability  to  think  out  and  tell  a  good  story. 

It  is  a  talent  many  people  have  who  never  suspect  its  presence. 
You  may  possess  the  gift  yourself,  and  not  know  it.  Will  you 
let  us  test  you  free? 

Send  for  the  free  Van  Loan  questionnaire.  In  your  own  home 
by  a  simple  psychological  test  you  can  learn  whether  you  have 
the  creative  ability  for  which  the  motion  picture  industry  is 
anxious  to  pay  liberally. 

This  questionnaire  has  started  hundreds  on  the  path  to  fame 
and  big  income.  Just  use  the  coupon  below.  You  incur  no 
obligation,  of  course. 


PALMER    PHOTOPLAY    CORPORATION 

Dept.     of    Education,    T.12,     124    West    4th    Street,    Los     Angeles,     Cal. 


PLEASE  send  me,  without  cost  or  obli- 
gation on  my  part,  your  questionnaire.  I 
will  answer  the  questions  in  it  and  return 
it  to  you  for  analysis.  If  I  pass  the  test. 
I  am  to  receive  further  information  about 
your  Course  and  Service.  Also  send  free 
sample  copy  of  the  Ph^to-dramatist. 


NAMK. 


ADDRESS. 


BELLEVIEW 

and  COTTAGES 

BELLEMR  HEIGHTS,  J/ortda 

OPENS  JANUARY  TTH 

One  of  the  most  enchanting  places 
in  all  Florida  —  set  in  a  Southern 
paradise  overlooking  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Luxurious  in  its  appoint- 
ments, delightful  in  its  hospitality 
and  social  life,  it  is  most  charming 
among  Winter  homes. 

Two  18-hole  Donald  Ross  Golf 
courses.  Perfect  clay  tennis  courts. 
Yachting  and  game  fishing  on  the 
Gulf.  Bathing,  trap  shooting,  motor- 
ing, horseback  riding,  airplaning. 
Morning  symphony  concerts,  eve- 
ning dances.  Convenient  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  school. 

Thru  Pullman  to  the  doors  from  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Address  The  Billmore,  New 
York,  for  information  or  reservation!. 

JOHN  McE.  BOWMAN,  President 
EARLE  E.  CARLEY,  V.  P.          C.  A.  JUDKINS,  Mgr. 


We  Are  the  Greatest 


FICTION-reacling   public    in   the   world.      American 
magazines  publish   more   short   stories   and   better 
ones   than   the   periodicals   of    any   other   country. 
Foreign  observers,   who  are  travelling  in  America,  are 
struck  with  this   fact.     They  remark  upon   it,  but  they 
hasten  to  add,  as  a  rule,  that  there  is  a  sameness  about 
our  fiction.    Too  often,  they  say,  an  American  magazine 
story  lacks  the  lift,  the  surprise,  the  inspiration   which 
readers  long  for. 


METROPOLITAN  knows  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  qualifica- 
tion. We  study  to  avoid  sameness.  We  search  high  and  low 
for  stories  that  are  fresh,  for  tales  with  a  tang. 

When  a  story  takes  you  out  of  yourself,  when  it  makes  you 
realize  that  life  lias  a  wonderful  range  of  possibilities  far  be- 
yond the  routine  to  which  most  of  us  have  to  become  accus- 
tomed, when  it  pictures  in  unforgettable  sentences,  characters 
who  are  brave,  undaunted  and  ready  to  face  life,  and  when  it 
finds  that  life  always  yields  to  the  attack  of  the  unafraid — 
then  the  story  has  done  something  for  the  reader  which  is 
worth  to  him  many  times  the  price  he  pays  for  the  magazine 
he  reads  it  in. 


Masters  of  Fiction 


Who  are  the  masters  of  fiction  that,  in  recent  years,  bave  per- 
formed this  miracle?  Well,  Kipling  for  one,  all  will  agree; 
O.  1  lenry  for  another,  Stevenson  and  Con-n  Doyle,  to  go 
further  back.  Then  there  is  Barrie,  with  his  irresistible  tender- 
ness and  sentiment ;  Barrie,  who  makes  you  think  of  Charles 
Dickens.  What  would  you  not  give  for  a  story  which  has 
some  of  the  qualities  of  these  writers,  a  story  by  a  novelist 
who  has  proved  that  he  lives  in  the  same  street  with  Kipling, 
O.  Henry,  Stevenson,  Conan  Doyle  and  Barrie? 


Tristram  Tupper 


Within  the  last  few  months  the  METROPOLITAN  has  published 
several  stories  by  a  new  writer,  named  Tristram  Tupper.  These 
stories  were  "Terwilliger,"  "Grit"  and  "The  Man  Who  Knew 
Nothing  on  Earth."  If  you  read  them  you  will  agree,  we  believe, 
that  Tristram  Tupper  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  great 
imaginative  writers  we  have  been  talking  about,  that  he  lives 
in  the  same  street  with  them,  that  a  Tristram  Tupper  story 
does  take  you  out  of  yourself  and  make  the  world  all  over  anew. 


The  House  of  the  Five  Swords 

In  the  December  METROPOLITAN  we  are  beginning  the  publica- 
tion of  Tristram  Tupper's  first  big  novel.  It  is  called,  "The 
House  of  the  Five  Swords"  The  meaning  of  that  romantic 
title  we  leave  to  you  to  find  out  as  you  read  the  story.  But 
we  must  tell  you  that  in  "The  House  of  the  Five  Swords,"  yo'i 
will  meet  some  characters  which  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
meet  in  everyday  fiction.  You  will  find  romance  as  fresh  and 
genuine  as  anything  we  could  wish  to  offer  you.  In  a  story 
like  this,  American  fiction  makes  good  its  title,  the  best  in  the 
world.  And  METROPOLITAN  lives  up  to  its  promise  and  its  pjlicy, 
to  provide  a  genuine  thrill,  surprise,  happiness  and  inspiration. 

December  METROPOLITAN  is  published  November  istli. 
25  cts,  at  your  newsstand,  or  if  you  prefer— send  us  $3.00 
and  METROPOLITAN  will  be  mailed  to  your  home  for  a 
year. 

Metropolitan 

H.  J.  Whigkam,  Publisher 

432  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


MR.      HOKNBLOYV     GOES     TO      THE      PLAY 


(Cnnclnded   from    page   438) 


the  English  text  by  Benjamin  Glazer. 
Produced  Oct.  10  with  this  cast: 

The  Elder  Brother  Phillips  Tead 

The  Younger  Brother         Sidney  Carlyle 
The  Sister  Ncdda  Harrigan 

"THE     VAN     DYCK,"     a     one-act 

comedy  from  the  French  of  Andre 
Savoir  and  Pierre  Ducrox,  English 
text  by  Cosmo  Lennox.  Produced 
Oct.  10  with  this  cast: 

John  Peters  William  Norrig 

Arthur  Stanislaus  Arnold  Daly 

Dr.  Porter  Walter  F.  Scott 

First  Assistant  Valentine  Saunders 

Second  Assistant          Jennings  Morrison 

\  RNOLD  DALY  is  such  an  in- 
•**•   teresting     personality     and     an 
actor  of  such  discerning  judgment — 
it  was  really  he  who  introduced  and 
established    Shaw    in    America — that 
all  interested  in  dramatic  vision  will 
wish  him   well   in   his  efforts   to  es- 
tablish   a    repertoire    at    the    Green- 
wich  Village.      It  will,   however,   be 
from   only   the   advanced   student   in 
dramatic     psychology     that     he     will 
draw    his   support    if   he   persists    in 
such    offerings    as    "The    Children's 
Tragedy."    There  are  critics  that  in- 
sist   that    Schoenherr    is    a    morbid 
decadent     and    liken     him     most    to 
Wedekind.    It  is  a  singular  mind  that 
can  draw  an  analogy  between  these 
two  plays.     The  three  characters  are 
children  as  are  the  the  principals  in 
the  Wedekind  piece.    There  the  like- 
ness ends.    "The  Children's  Tragedy" 
is    unpleasant    in    theme,    but    it    is 
neither    forced    nor    realistically    re- 
pellant.       It    is    a    vividly    searching 
analysis    in    the    mental    reaction    of 
two  boys  and  a  girl  when  they  dis- 
cover their  mother's  faithlessness.    It 
is    expressed    in    terms    of    moving 
drama.     Close  knit,  it  tells  the  story 
with   a  power  that   marks   it  an   ex- 
ample   of    almost    perfect    play    con- 
struction.      The    elder    and    younger 
brother  are  acted  with  fine  intensity 
by  Phillips  Tead  and  Sidney  Carlyle, 
but   the   honors   go   to    Nedda    Har- 
rigan as  the  sister.     Repressed   with 
fine   artistic   restraint,   it   glows   with 
emotional      fire      and      effect.      The 
Greenwich      Village      Theatre      has 
already    this     season     revealed     two 
young     actresses     of     the      highest 
promise,    Miss    Harrigan    and    Miss 
Royle  who  recently  appeared  on   its 
boards  as  Elaine. 

"The  Van  Dyck,"  an  amusing  one- 
act  trifle  from  the  French,  which 
has  already  served  him  in  vaude- 
ville and  elsewhere,  forms  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  initial  programme 
and  serves  to  show  Daly  himself  as 
a  voluble  comedian  and  expert 
farceur.  As  the  bewildered  musical 
amateur,  William  Norris  is  delight- 
fully amusing  and  artistic. 


William  Hodge 

Ann  Davis 

George  W.  Barbier 

Leighton  Stark 

Edith  Shayne 

John  Webster 

Julia  Brims 

Philip  Dunning 

A.  Pekingese 

An  English  Bull 


BROADHURST.  "BEWARE  or 
DOGS."  A  play  in  3  acts  by  William 
Hodge.  Produced  Oct.  3  with  the 
following  cast : 

N«*  Gustave  Rolland 

Mrs.  Wiliams  Mrs.  Chas.  G.  Craig 


George  Oliver 
Florence  Arnold 
Mr.  Appleton 
Henry  Shaw 
Mrs.  Appleton 
Mr.  Jennings 
Camille  DuBarry 
John  Winford 
Mimi 
Dynamite 

AFTER  the  first  act  of  what  its 
author  is  pleased  to  call  "a 
satirical  tale  in  three  wags,"  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  it  is  futile  to 
hold  out  hopes  for  the  other  two. 
Mr.  Hodge,  long  identified  with  rural 
plays  and  roles  of  country  bump- 
kins, has  written  another  Jay  role 
for  himself.  There  isn't  much  to 
the  role  and  less  to  the  play.  The 
latter  depicts  a  country  chap  who 
runs  a  boarding  house  for  dogs.  A 
bad  city  man  and  his  chorus  girl 
mistress  board  their  dogs  there,  and 
use  his  humble  domicile  for  a  blind 
tiger.  He  is  then  surrounded  by 
nothing  but  law-suits.  He  acts  the 
hero  by  screaming  at  his  persecutors 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  small, 
ill-tempered  boy.  That's  all  there  is 
to  Mr.  Hodge's  play—  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  many  risque  re- 
marks about  the  immoralities  of 
dogs,  and  their  doggish  goings-on. 

LIBERTY.  "THE  O'BRIEN  GIRL." 
Music  by  Lou  Hirsch.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Otto  Harbach  and  Frank 
Mardel.  Produced  Oct.  3  with  this 
cast  : 


Lucille 

Aline 

Estelle 

Wolf 

Bear 

Eagle 

Owl 

Mickey 

Dickey 


Mrs.  Hope  Finita  DeSoria 

Alice  O'Brien  Elizabeth  Hines 

Joe  Fox  Alexander  Yakovleff 

Lawrence  Patten  Edwin  Forsberg 

Humphrey  Drexel         Robinson  Newbol 
Mrs.  Drexel  Georgia  Caine 

Eloise  Drexel  Ada  Mae  Weeks 

Larry  Patten  Truman  Stanley 

Wilbur  Weathersby          Andrew  Tombes 
Gerald  Morgan  Carl  Hemmer 

Minerva  Kitty  Devere 

Vera  O'Brien 
Kathleen  Mahoney 
Gretchen  Grant 
Harry  Rose 
George  Page 
Lou  Lesser 
Georg«  Hurd 
M.  Cunningham 
Hazel  Clements 
ATYPICAL     Cohan     show     this, 
**   with    the   usual   quota   of   jazz, 
songs,    dances    and    dizzy   acrobatics 
to  make  the  thing  go  with  a  bang— 
and  a  dash  of  romance  to  permit  of 
a  happy  ending. 

The  O'Brien  girl  (Elizabeth 
Hines)  is  a  little  stenographer  who, 
having  inherited  $800  from  her 
uncle,  decides  to  spend  her  vacation 
in  a  millionaire  colony  in  the  Adir- 
ondacks.  She  wears  stunning  gowns, 
has  a  flirtation  with  an  Indian  guide, 
breaks  hearts  in  the  ballroom,  turns 
and  whirls  to  a  dreamy  waltz,  and 
captivates  the  audience  with  her  song 
"Learn  to  Smile." 

Andrew  Tombes,  also  an  amusing 
mummer,  keeps  the  audience  in  good 
humor  and  Ada  Mae  Weeks,  ever 
nimble  on  her  feet,  executes  some 
handsprings  and  high  kicking. 
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